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" Quiconque a une trop haute idée de la force et de la justesse de ses raisonnemens 
pour se croire obligé de les soumettre a une expérience mille et mille fois répétée ‘ne 
perfectionners jamais la physiologie du cerveau."—GALL. 


. “I regard Phrenology as the"only system of mental philosophy ‘which can be said to 
indicate, with anything like clearness and precision, man's mixed moral and intellectual 
nature, and as the only guide short of revelation for educating himin harmony with 
his faculties, as a being of power; with his wants, as a creature of necessity ; and with 
his duties, as an agent responsible to his Maker and amenable to the laws declared by 
the all-wise Providence."—JoHN BELL, M.D. 


“To Phrenology may be justly conceded the grand merit of having forced the in- 
ductive method of inquiry into mantal philosophy, and thus laid the permanent founda- 
tions of a true mental science.”—Encyclopedia Britannica, 8th Edition. 
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THURLOW WEED, 


THE NESTOR OF THE NEW YORK PRESS. 


HURLOW WEED, the American | king, and where red blood is as royal as 
Warwick—if a man may be called a | that which is blue—has exerted more po- 
king-maker where every man is born a! litical influence than any other man of 
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his time on this continent. Politically 
speaking, he has discrowned and decapi- 
tated more men than any Roman em- 
peror ever did, and he has enthroned 
many in comfortable places of profit and 
honor, 

He is at this “present writing ” in his 
eighty-fourth year, but his brain has not 
lost its force, nor his hand its cunning. 
His frequent appearance on the platform 
at public meetings—his familiar initials, 
T. W., in the columns of the newspapers 
-—his tall form towering above most 
other men in the street—his plain and 
yet attractive and intellectual face on 
"Change, at the bank, and elsewhere— 
make him one of the best known of men 
in this vast hive of human industry and 
enterprise, the city of New York. 

How he is pursued by the inquisitive 
interviewers, who consider his opinion 
authority on many of the great questions 
oftthe day! How brilliant and pathetic 


his sketches of associates and acquaint- | 


ances who have dropped in the har- 
ness in the work-day and foot-worn 
path of human accomplishment! How 
liberal his donations to various institu- 
tions and to the poor and needy! 

In the meridian splendor of his power 
asa politician—shall I not say statesman? 
—he manipulated wires that touched 
town, county, State, and national affairs. 
He was, with rare exceptions, the match 
of the strongest and most skillful men 
that ventured to measure swords—or 
rather pens, mightier than swords—with 
him in the arena of discussion. His ad- 
vice, which was usually wise and discreet, 
was sought by the savants of the State. 
His support was considered the equiva- 
lent of success, and his opposition the 
shadow that goes before defeat. His 
marvelous influence was due not alone 
to his almost prophetic vision and fore- 
sight, but in part to his apparent unself- 
ishness and his generous magnanimity. 
His happy combination of tact and talent 
enabled him to demolish in a paragraph 
a long editorial leader from the pen of 
the gifted Croswell — his accomplished 
Democratic opponent. The grape-shot 
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of the Journal killed more men than the 
forty-pounders of the Argus. A broad- 
side from Croswell's mortar was terrible 
—a discharge from Weed’s mitrailleuse 
swept squares of voters from the front. 
When the Argus made the most noise—in 
other words, the most thunder -—the 
Journal flashed out the most vivid and 
destructive lightning. Croswell wrote 
essays—and fine ones they were. Weed 
wrote leaders and paragraphs that throb- 
bed in type. In the language of another, 
his sentences seemed so full of vitality, 
that if you had lanced them they would 
have bled. These two distinguished ed- 
itors fought many paper battles, but they 
remained personal friends, and were 
never so silly as to cut each other in the 
street because they thrashed and slashed 
each other in the newspapers. The only 
sticks they used in their warfare were 
sticks of type. Not so with Horace 


‘Greeley. He had a grievance; he con- 


sidered himself badly treated by Mr. 
Weed and by Mr. Seward, his political 
twin and partner; and the wound was 
deep, sore, and incurable. Friends en- 
deavored in vain to bring about a recon- 
ciliation. Even the sun has spots, and 
Mr. Weed’s neglect of Horace Greeley 
seems to have been indefensible. When 
the great editor and founder of the 7rz6- 
une needed assistance, and Mr. Weed 
could have given it without cost to him- 
self, he did not help his gifted co-laborer 
and brother of the pen! There may be 
another side to this statement, but the 
writer has never heard of it. There were 
undoubtedly other causes of estrange- 
ment arising out of differences of opin- 
ion in relation to public measures and 
public men. Greeley was eloquently in 
earnest, outspoken, and too lofty of pur- 
pose to stoop to the tricks of policy and 
party maneuvering. Weed was a shrewd, 
trained, and skillful manipulator 5f men 
and of parties. 

The distinguished subject of this 
sketch was born in Cairo, Greene Co., N. 
Y., November 15, 1797. The loss of pai- 
ents when he was young threw him at an 
early age on his own resources, and he 
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entered as a cabin boy in asloop. He 
afterward became an apprentice in a 
printing office at Catskill, from which 
place he went to Herkimer to set type 
in the service of Colonel Stone—subse- 
quently the famous editor of the New 
York Commerctal Advertiser. On the 
breaking out of the War of 1812, young 
Weed enlisted as a drummer in the 
United States army, but was soon pro- 
moted to the position of quartermaster- 
sergeant. He served at Sackett's Har- 
bor and elsewhere on the frontier. On 
leaving the army he returned after a 
short stay in New York to the village of 
Herkimer, where he was married. His 
next move was to start a paper in Onon- 
daga Co. Not succeeding in his enter- 
prise, he tried his fortune with a paper 
at Norwich, Chenango Co. In that pa- 
per he not only displayed his knowledge 
of farming, but he also advocated the 
canal policy of Governor De Witt Clin- 
ton. His paper was not a pecuniary suc- 
cess, and he went to work at the case at 
Albany. Becoming deeply interested in 
politics—especially in the struggle which 
terminated in the election of John 
Quincy Adams—his reputation as a wise 
counselor reached Rochester, where he 
was called to edit a daily paper. Dur- 
ing the excitement caused by the abduc- 
tion of Morgan in 1827, he took charge 
of the Asti-Masontc Inquirer, and was 
twice elected to the State Legislature by 
the anti-Masons. On the establishment 
of the Albany Evening Journal in 1830 
Mr. Weed returned to Albany and be- 
came its editor, and conducted its col- 
umns in the interest of the anti-Jackson 
party. From 1830 to 1862 he was a pow- 
erful political leader at the capital of 
New York State, and was at the head of 
first the Whig and then of the Republi- 
can party. 

He advocated with great force and 
brilliancy the claims of Harrison, Taylor, 
Scott, Fremont, Lincoln, and Seward to 
Presidential distinction. As an inde- 
pendent adviser at nominating conven- 
tions he seems to have been endowed 
with an irresistible influence. In No- 
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vember, 1861, he went to Europe in a 
semi-ofücial capacity and returned in 
June, 1862. In 1865 he became a resi- 
dent of New York City, where for a time 
he edited the Commercial Advertiser. 
He is the author of "Letters from Eu- 
rope and the West Indies," and he has 
been for a considerable time preparing 
his autobiography and correspondence 
for publication. He is honored and be- 
loved, not only as the Nestor of the New 
York Press, but as a wise, sincere, and 
trustworthy patriot, and his quiet philan- 
thropy has won the affection of all who 
know him best. 

What shrewd moves this remarkable 
man has made on the chess-board of po- 
litical experience! A word whispered at 
Albany was at once heard and heeded at 
Washington. Men who considered 
themselves safe in office and fenced 
about with good works for their party, 
and who dreamed of advancement at 
night, were astonished to find their 
heads in the basket in the morning. 1f 
a letter by mail, a message by telegraph, 
or a few words through the telephone 
failed to shorten the stature of an offend- 
ing office-holder, a personal effort was 
sure to bring him down. He had the 
strength of a giant, and he did not hesi- 
tate to use it for what he considered the 
benefit of his party. He had the skill to 
weave variant interests into a cable 
strong enough to hold his ship in the 
harbor where she dropped her anchors. 
His magnetic influence over men, and 
his command of resources enabled him 
to marshal them to the front to fight, if 
need be, for his measures. Long-headed 
and far-seeing, he often made combina- 
tions of city and country plans to enable 
him to carry into effect his own methods 
to secure success. Sometimes he was 
like Barmecide in the “ Arabian Nights," 
who promised an exquisite entertdinment 
and called for tempting viands that were 
never given to the guests—not that he 
intended to disappoint, much less to de- 
ceive his political friends. l 

Mr. Weed will be long remembered for 
his marvelous skill and tact as a party 
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manager. Never accepting office him- 
self—save in three or four instances, in 
two of which he consented to take a seat 
in the Legislature of his native State— 
he did more than any other man in the 
United States in advancing the political 
interests of many of his party friends. 
His services in securing the election of 
De Witt Clinton as Governor—his gal- 
lant fight against the Albany regency— 
his aggressive warfare with the Demo- 
cratic party—his brave and prosperous 
leadership of the Republican party—his 
success in bringing about the Presiden- 
tial nominations of Harrison, Taylor, and 
Scott—his advocacy of the election of 
Fremont and Lincoln, and his services 
in a semi-diplomatic capacity for the lat- 
ter in England and elsewhere on the 
other side of the Atlantic, have made 
him a man of mark in our history. 

Over and over again he was urged to 
take high and honorable positions under 
the State and under the National Gov- 
ernments. He could have been easily 
elected to a chair in the lower or upper 
House of the United States Congress, 
Many times he has been invited to ac- 
cept a foreign mission, and he had the 
* pick of the Courts "—but he had rather 
be Thurlow Weed (Warwick) than Gov- 
ernor of the State, United States Sena- 
tor, or Minister at the Court of St, 
James. 

Perhaps I ought to add that this 
shrewd and enterprising politician, who 
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made Horace Greeley editor of the Log 
Cabin (which was the portico of the 
White House), was the inventor of the 
Albany lobby—not necessarily a bad ma- 
chine, save when in the hands of untrust- 
worthy men. He also discovered a num- 
ber of men who were hidden in obscu- 
rity and he brought them to light, and 
some of them reflected great honor upon 
themselves and their country. The wri- 
ter is impressed with the idea that Mr. 
Weed was generally governed by patri- 
otic and disinterested motives—that he 
loved his party much, but loved his 
country most of all, and sought the influ- 
ence and power of his party to promote 
the best interests of his country. He 
now accepts the task of peacemaker, and 
his labor of love is often crowned with 
success, 

He looks like a chief —a real leader of 
men. Upward of six feet in height and 
well formed, he stands like Saul among 
the Hebrews—a head and shoulders 
above the multitude. His large head is 
well covered with white hair, which 
grows low on the forehead; his grayish- 
blue eyes have a direct, steady, and be- 
nevolent gaze; his nose is large enough 
to suit one of Napoleon’s marshals; his 
lips are too closely compressed to unsay 
any word that he has spoken. ` His face 
shows the reason why during our late 
war he adopted the motto of Algernon 
Sidney, “Sud libertate guietam"—" No 
peace without liberty." 

GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 
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ized his “ paunch” and “spindle-shanks,” 


cho Panza, “I shall still be Sancho | could be held in no way responsible for 


Panza." 


the stupidity which would lead any one 


To those who are as familiar with the | to mistake him for other than—Sancho 


relatives in the photograph album on the 
parlor table, the words carry weight. The 


gross, selfish, credulous, yet withal good- 


humored and amusing Sancho Panza, 


bearing the name which has immortal- 
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appearance of Don Quixote's famous ' Panza. 


companion as with the features of their : 


The quaint esquire of Don Quixote 
may be more easily recognized and un- 
derstood than John Smith of common- 
place appearance and pursuits, yet if John 
Smith makes no pretension to being other 
than he is, surely it is not his fault if he 
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is encouraged or condemned, applauded 
or abused, out of all proportion to the 
circumstances and facts of his existence. 
Disguise is as impossible for some nat- 
ures as it is instinctive and habitual to 
others. Yet the vast majority of mankind 
wear no masks as they move about through 
this work-a-day world, and are not to be 
held responsible if the world expects and 
exacts from them something inconsistent 
with their character and conditions. 

* Oh, he talked well enough, only you 
sec Í aint the feller he thought he was 
talkin’ to.” The fun in the twinkling 
eyes of the street vagabond showed plainly 
that though the clothes were tattered, 
the boots ragged, and the hat most 
shockingly bad, the enjoyment of the 
ludicrous had not been lost with every- 
thing else. 

The man who “talked well enough ” 
was a clean-shaven, finely-clothed clergy- 
man, an elegant, cultured, aristocratic 
representative of Episcopacy. Magnify- 
ing his priestly office, he was an enthusi- 
astic devotee to the True, the Beautiful, 
and the Good, striving in his own artistic 
and poetic way to lift humanity toward 
the highest ideals of spiritual nobility 
and purity. The vagabond was a happy- 
go-lucky street gamin of the genus tramp, 
who, believing that the world owed him 
a living, was content to pick it up where 
he could, satisfied with anything for which 
he was not obliged to work. Between 
the two men there was as little resem- 
blance and sympathy of understanding, 
as between the guttering candle in a poor 
man’s cellar and the crystal chandelier of 
a millionaire’s palace, and yet, in one 
sense, the loafer was wiser in his genera- 
tion than the philosopher. He under- 
stood perfectly that the philosopher had 
mistaken his identity. 

Such mistakes are common and contain 
the elements of romance, comedy, and 
tragedy. The courts are full of them, 
and if our social satirists are to be be- 
lieved, the wrong man is arrested, tried, 
and hung quite as often as the right one. 
Friends and lovers can trace many quar- 
reis to this cause. Some outline of figure, 
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peculiarity of gait, a ‘similarity to voice 
or laugh, and unless the person convicted 
can prove an alibi, it shall go hard with 
him for his unfortunate resemblance to 
some other man. 

But more subtle and curious are the 
blunders concerning spiritual individual- 
ity. We all have standards and ideals of 
some sort. They are the results of in- 
heritance and training, thought and ex- 
perience, Well for him who has high 
and worthy ones, though his disappoint- 
ment shall be in proportion to their wor- 
thiness. We may obey the divine com- 
mand and not "judge by appearances," 
but it is always questionable whether we 
fulfill the rest of the injunction and 
“judge righteous judgment" when we 
judge others by ourselves, the most nat- 
ural, common, yet withal the most inju- 
dicious thing to do. 

In love and marriage these mistakes are 
most frequent, from conditions which our 
social philosophers may or may not some- 
time remedy, and most fatal as they strike 
at the yery root of the tree of all domestic 
and social life. The god and the angel 
make too often rapid and pathetic change 
into commonplace, quarrelsome, unhappy 
human beings. 

We cherish great expectations of our 
poets, painters, and patriots. But the 
song which rose so triumphantly to heav- 
en's gate in the early spring-time of the 
singer's verse, stops short while we are 
listening, or dies away prematurely ina 
far-off minor cadence. The picture which 
made the artist's reputation stands alone. 
We look for a reproduction of its genius 
in other forms, but they represent noth- 
ing save canvas and color which the di- 
vine spark has never touched. The elo- 
quent patriot, impassioned advocate of 
justice, liberty, and the divine rights of 
man, to whom a nation looks hopefully 
for redress and deliverance, sells his patri- 
otism and his eloquence for a profitable 
office in which money takes precedence 
of men and morals. 

Yet "poets must ever be their own 
best listeners," and the singer should be 
too wise to suffer in the discovery that 
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the music of his song is less melodious to 
the ear of the listener than the jingle of 
the peddler's wagon, suggestive of good 
bargains. The artist may in vain look 
for recognition and appreciation into eyes 
beautiful and bright enough, but too blind 
to see the soul of the picture which he has 
painted. Patriots and preachers ought 
not to be surprised if the report of the 
stock market or the police courts is of 
more absorbing interest than the most 
inspired reflections on “the fatherhood 
of God, and the brotherhood of man.” 
“Resolve that you will never again 
touch the intoxicating cup,” says some 
enthusiastic temperance speaker who has 
never himself experienced the frantic 
cravings of an appetite “set on fire of 
hell.” A knowledge of mental philoso- 
phy would prove to him that this resolu- 
tion, determination, to which he appeals, 
is the grandest development of intellect- 
ual and moral growth. Will is defined 
as the endowment of the soul by which it 
is capable of choosing : the power of man 
to do as he pleases. Endowment pf soul 


` for the poor wretch whose only life is the 


cold, hungry, miserable one of the body! 
Power to do as he pleases when it was 
the lack of all power which made him 
the broken-down, discouraged negation 
that he is! Such a man might truly say 
of such an orator “He talked well 
enough, only I’m not the fellow he 
thought he was talking to!” 

Persons who lack order are the most 
unintelligible of human beings to those 
who instinctively have a place for every- 
thing and everything in its place. Equally 
so are those who have no mechanical in- 
genuity to the men who can plan houses 
or military campaigns, fashion muslin or 
marble, construct boats or bridges. The 
courtesy, consideration, and tact inherent 
in fine natures, which cushions all the 
hard seats of life, oils its wheels and 
hinges, gilds the edges of all circum- 
stances and conditions, keeps their pos- 
sessor in a state of chronic wonder and 
disgust at the boor and the churl who 
tread upon other people’s toes literally as 
well as figuratively, who go through the 
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world with arms akimbo, increasing the 
friction of life’s inevitable annoyances 
and miseries by their carelessness, selfish- 
ness, and general wrongheadedness. The 
individual with great veneration is shock- 
ed and horrified by the irreverence and 
profanity of those who are destitute of 
that ¢ndowment. Imagination, ideality, 
hope, speak in unknown tongues to dull, 
dumb, or despairing souls. A keen sense 
of the humorous is constantly confound- 
ed by lack of response in those to whom 
it laughingly or wittily addresses itself. 
The man whose appreciation of benefits 
received is one of his strongest traits, 
looks with dumb amazement upon an un- 
grateful recipient who not only takes 
without thanks, but without the least 
idea of ever acknowledging or returning 
anything which he accepts. The avari- 
cious man is a puzzle to the spendthrift, 
as is the miser to the philanthropist. 
The weak, timid, and self-distrustful, 
overwhelmed and borne down by their 
strong, arrogant, and conceited compan- 
ions, spend their days in vain speculations 
concerning the origin of strength, impu- 
dence, and self-assertion, and wonder un- 
ceasingly at the fact that these qualities 
can so easily push themselves into prom- 
inence and success. Laziness, tardiness, 
all the various forms of what is so well 
expressed in the uncompromising Saxon 
word, “ slackness," which does not mend 
its clothes, repair its fences, pay its bills, 
keep its engagements, answer its letters, 
which borrows books that it forgets to 
return, and money which it forgets to re- 
pay, is inexplicable and aggravating be- 
yond all expression, to prompt, punc- 
tilious, and conscientious people. The 
Unsnubbables of society, the self-satisfied 
and obtuse, upon whom frowns, hints, 
and sarcasms produce no more effect 
than glass upon granite; the Bore, con- 
cerning whose visits we may transpose a 
familiar line and too often truly state that 
“he is not for a time, but for all day”; 
the Paul Prys and Miss Nancys, the Mi- 
cawbers and Skimpoles, the Mrs. Nickle- 
bys and Mrs. Malaprops, present a riddle 
more hopeless than that of the Sphinx 
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to their independent, thrifty, plain-spoken 
neighbors, 

A famous clergyman remarked to a 
brother theologian, with whom he had 
held a spirited argument concerning the 
“ First Great Cause, least understood,” 
* Oh, I see, my dear sir! your God is my 
devil!" It is with just such foolish mis- 
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| understanding that more than one wordy 


| war is conducted with general waste of 

| time, strength, and patience, good blood 
and raw material. To take the world as 
it is, and men as we find them, faithfully 
trying to make the best of everything 
that exists, is true economy, philosophy, 
Christianity. C, B. LE ROW. 


STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE PHRENOLOGY. 
CHAPTER X.—(Continued.) 


LOW ORGANISMS COMPARED WITH HIGH. 


| ET us now consider some of the prin- | 


cipal differences in the brains of the 
civilized, taking some specimens of prom- 
inent Europeans and contrasting them 
with those of the low types which we 
have just considered. To be sure there 
are wide individua] differences to be en- 
countered among Europeans; now and 
then a brain is to be met with in the 
walks of civilized life which approaches 
closely in size, relative development of 
lobes and arrangement of convolutions 
the low standard presented by the brain 
of the Bush-woman, 
acteristics are found to be very much 
higher, although in certain parts there 
may be one or more features which re- 
mind us of the Bush-woman, 

Viewed from above the shape of the 
European brain varies considerably ; the 
anterior lobes are narrow and as it were 
compressed in the Bush-woman's cere- 
brum, and there is a narrowness of con- 


tour in the occipital lobes, which is one | 
As a 


of its prominent characteristics. 
rule, this contracted condition of the an- 
terior lobes is not seen in the European 
brain; in some specimens, indeed, there 
is so much breadth that they approach a 
circular outline. The brain of the great 
mathematician, Gauss (Fig. 245, Dec. No.), 
as shown from above, has a distinctly el- 
liptical outline, the curve of the anterior 
being almost exactly equal to that of the 
posterior lobes, and the greatest trans- 
verse diameter being equi-distant from 
both extremities. 
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In others the char- | 


^ 

The upper outline of the brain of the 
philanthropist, Hermann, as depicted by 
Wagner, is also nearly elliptical, the pos- 
terior being very little narrower than the 
anterior extremity. Its widest transverse 
diameter is situated midway between its 
two extremities, though its medium re- 
gion corresponds with the supra-margina! 
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| Fig. 243. Brats of Busnwoman, (Mansitatt), Uprer 
SURFACE, 


lobule rather than with the lower end of 
| the ascending parietal convolution, as in 
the brain of Gauss. Fig. 243 shows that 
the brain of the Bush-woman is widest 
in the situation of the very prominent 
supra-marginal lobules, though these are 
found to be distinctly posterior to the 
median axis. 

Another brain described by Wagner, 
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that of the eminent mathematician, Dir- 
ichlet, is longer and broader than either 
of the others we have mentioned; its 
posterior extremity is narrower than 
the anterior, and even noticeably pointed. 
Its greatest breadth is only slightly pos- 
terior to its median axis, corresponding 
with the lower part of the ascending pa- 
rietal convolution. Variations are nu- 
merous from anything which might be 
presented as a standard of typical shape, 
and especially are they numerous when 
the shapes of the human skull in different 
races and individuals are considered. 
There are extremely long heads and ex- 
tremely round heads, interspersed with 
individuals whose cranial diameter is more 
nearly equal. In general, perhaps, it is 
most frequently found that the greatest 
breadth of the brain is behind the median 
transverse axis, and that its posterior is 
more rounded than its anterior extrem- 
ity. As observed also from the side, the 
brain presents obvious differences when 
we compare the simple forms as found in 
low organisms, like those of the Hotten- 
tot Venus and the Bush-woman, with 
one of the highly cultivated or evolved 
brains belonging to men of eminent 
minds, such as Gauss. One of the most 
striking characteristics of the brain of 
this gentleman consists in the great de- 
velopment of the frontal lobes; this is 
rendered the more evident by the fact of 
their comparative breadth, length, and 
height, and also by reason of the extra- 
ordinary complexity of their three ranges 
of convolutions. Wagner gives a full- 
sized representation of these lobes as 
viewed from the front, and also compares 
them with the same view of the frontal 
lobes of a common artisan of uneducated 
intellect. The difference is very marked. 

Professor Bastian has in his possession 
the brain of the late Prof. DeMorgan, a 
celebrated English mathematician, and 
although in it the frontal lobes are like- 
wise large and well-developed, their con- 
volutions are by no means so intricate as 
in those of Gauss. He speaks also of the 
brain of a journalist who had been edu- 
cated for orders (Fig. 247). In it thesize 
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of the frontal lobes is greater, the in- 
tricacy of the convolutions fully equal 
those in the brain of the German. In 
other regions this brain of the highly ed- 
ucated though not notable man, is more 
highly organized than that of DeMorgan. 
It was preserved because it was the brain 
of a well-educated person, and becausc it 
presented such well-marked complexity 
of convolutions. In both the brains 
mentioned, as well as that of Gauss 
(Fig. 246), the fissures of Rolando are 
very sinuous, owing to the many secondary 
foldings of the ascending frontal and pa- 
rietal convolutions. The relative posi- 
tions of these fissures show, however, very 
differently in the two brains; in that of 
the journalist the distance of the lower 
end of the fissure from the tip of the tem- 
poral lobe is altogether remarkable. It 
is interesting to note that as a conse- 
quence of blindness of the right eye, dat- 
ing from a few days after his birth, the 
left cerebral hemisphere of DeMorgan's 
brain was notably smaller than the right, 
although the measurements of the organ, 
on account of the changes which have 
taken place since it was taken from the 
skull, do not show so clearly as when it 
was ina fresh condition. The occipital 
lobes are as nearly equal as they can be, 
but the left perpendicular fissure, owing 
to the smaller size of the frontal and 
parietal lobes, now lies three-fourths of 
an inch in front of that of the right hemi- 
sphere; the left occipital lobe is altered 
distinctly; the temporal lobes are of 
equal length, but in regard to relative 
breadth they have been too much altered 
by pressure for any opinion to be formed. 
The diminution in general size of the 
frontal and parietal lobes is still very ob- 
vious, both in breadth as well as in length, 
though it is not a diminution localized 
in any special part of these lobes; nor is 
there any perceptible difference observa- 
ble in the convolutional development of 
any part of the hemisphere as compared 
with that of the opposite side. The re- 
gion of the supra-marginal lobule and of 
the angular gyrus seems certainly to be 
best developed on the left, although these 
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are the convolutions which, according to 
Ferrier, should be required as the princi- 
DeMorgan 


pal seat of the visual center. 


Fig. 246.—Brain or Gauss, Lateran View. (Arren WAGNER). 


had an exceptionally large head in life; | 
he died at an advanced age, and his brain, 
which was not removed from the skull 
until the third day after his death, indi- 
cated in the left hemisphere a shrinkage, 
due mainly to age, but partly to the dis- 
ease which produced emaciation during 
the last year of his life; nevertheless it 
weighed nearly fifty-three ounces. The 
measurements of the head in health 
were: circumference, twenty-four and 
seven-eighths inches; from the root of the 
nose to the occipital protuberance, fifteen 
and three-eighths inches; from ear- 
opening to car-opening, fifteen inches. | 
Except for the wasted appearance of the | 
optic nerve and the cor- 
responding left optic 
contraction, there is 
nothing to be discovered 
which can possibly ac- 
count forthe smaller size 
and stunted develop- 
ment of the left hemi- 
sphere. In DeMorgan’s 
case the presumption is 
warranted that he used 
in his mental operations 
the right hemisphere 
even more than the 
left, 

Another notable condition often met 
with in European brains of the higher type, 
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those of the lower types—for instance, 
that of the Hottentot Venus—is the short- 
ness of the Sylvian fissure, which may 
scarcely reach half-way back to 
the upper end of the perpen- 
dicular fissure, and may be sep- 
arated therefrom by several 
convolutions instead of being 
interrupted by the descending 
limb of the angular gyrus, as 
is the case in the chimpanzee, 
or by this convolution together 
with the upper “ bridging con- 
volution,” as in the Bushwoman 
andthe Hottentot Venus, The 
Sylvian fissure is most elongat- * 
ed in some of the quadrumana, 
such as the howler, and also in 
the brains of the Saimiri, which is de- 
scribed by Gratiolet, in cach of which it 
extends back almost to the longitudinal 
fissure. 

It has already been pointed out that 
the length of the temporal lobe and the 
extent of the posterior prolongation of the 
fissure of Sylvius are notable character- 
istics of the human feetal brain, This 
shortness of the Sylvian fissure in the 
highly-evolved brain tends to produce a 
corresponding shortness of the temporal 
lobe. In the brain of Gauss we notice 
that this segment of the brain is much 
diminished. The broad simple convolu- 
tions of the temporal lobe in the Hotten- 


Fig. 247.— BRAIN or A JOURNALIST, Front View, (BASTIAN). 


tot Venus (Fig. 242) correspond sharply 
with the corresponding gyri in the brains 


and which declares their difference from ' of the two mathematicians, as well as in 
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that of the clerical journalist we have 
mentioned. The occipital lobe has a 
much greater depth in the brains of Gauss 
and DeMorgan than is to be met with in 
the lower types previously described ; 
consequently in them the infero-poste- 
rior border of the cerebral hemisphere as 
it extends along the side of the cerebel- 
lum is much more nearly horizontal than 
it is in either of the two African women. 
In these, however, a superiority of the 
same kind is to be met with when they 
are compared with what obtains in the 
cerebral hemisphere of the great anthro- 
. poid apes of the higher types. 

The occipital lobes of each hemisphere, 
taken together in the higher organisms: 
bear a much smaller proportion to the 
mass of brain substance comprised in the 
frontal and parietal lobes than is the case 
in the brains of the lower types. In the 
lower quadrumana, the temporo-occip- 
ital segment of the humisphere instead 
of being much less is about equal to, or 
may be of even slightly greater bulk than 
the frontal parietal segment. Thus the 
proportions met with in the lower human 
types are, as it were, intermediate between 
those which obtain in the higher human 
types and those found in the quadruma- 
na. Diminution of thetemporo-occipital 
segment in the human brain, especially 
of the higher class, is more apparent than 
real ; the great extent of the frontal lobes 
and of the upper or parietal lobes con- 
duces to this reduced appearance. It is 
certain that the convolutions of the tem- 
poral lobes tend to complexity of struct- 
ure in the higher human brains, and 
there is also a tendency to an actual in- 
crease in the size of the occipital lobes ; 
these lobes also become dceper, fuller, 
and more rounded. Complexity of the 
occipital convolutions also increases in 
corresporidence with the higher general 
development of the brain structure, and 
this should be taken into consideration 
by those who examine comparatively the 
characteristics of human and brute brains. 
The large size of the occipital lobes in 
many of the quadrumana has been dwelt : 
upon by many observers, it being appar- i 
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ently forgotten that if these parts seem 
to be rather smaller in man in proportion 
to their size, the area of superficial mat- 
ter becomes enormously increased by 
reason of the number and depth of the 
foldings. In general the observer does 
not find in the brain of man new parts or 
regions so much as he does an enormous 
devolopment of parts and regions exist- 
ing in the lower animals. 
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DECEMBER'S CROWN FOREVERI 


Lirt thy head, oh dark December, 
With a glory crowned forever! 

As thou fleetest onward, onwurd, 
Down Time's swiftly-flowing river ! 


Shaded, sombre, pale December— 

Till one hour lllumed thy sadness ; 
Till the Rose of Sharon blossomed, 

And thy gloom changed into gladuese ! 


Now, the light, oh dark December, 

Bursts through every Christmas morning, 
Shows the Lily of the Valley,— 

All thy darksome bours adorning ! 


Better than the hopes of Spring-time, 
With the merry wild birds singing ; 
Better than the gifts of Autamn,— 
Joya and hopes, which thoa art bringing ! 
GRACE H. HORR, 


AN ENCOURAGING THOUGHT.—Every 
effort for good is of avail. Every prayer 
for purity lightens a cloud, and fervent 
desire in the direction of right is always 
sure of some reward. There can not be 
a lost effort, for in God's great creative 
plan nothing dies but it lives again in 
some form. Nature is a rare economist, 
and works over into new fabrics all the 
worn material, with no possibility of an 
inevitable loss. 

That human hopes are slow to blossom 
and break into fruitage should not dis- 
courage the mental gardener. If good 
seed is sown, though it be borne off by 
the four winds, some grains will fall on 
mellow ground and show the flower. 

MRS. OBERHOLTZEK. 
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THE SPHERE OF 


MASS people condemn Phrenology 
* for the simple reason that they fail 
to notice the various methods by which 
success, or what the world terms success, 
is obtained. They see a man with a fine 
head, fine physiognomy, and strong en- 
ergy occupying a low station in life, while 
a man with a very common type of feat- 
ures, head, and temperament is on the 
top round of fame and fortune. “How 
is this?" they say; "if Phrenology is 
worth anything, these men ought to 
change places." “How is it that A, 
whom all recognize to be a very able 
man, has not succeeded better in this 
life, while that common fellow, B., is a 
great success? How is it?" they again 
repeat. 

This class of persons think themselves 
very wise when they have asked such a 
question. Were they wiser, they would 
not ask it; and had they good common 
sense, they would endeavor to think it 
out by themselves. 

Under the circumstances of life, it oft- 
entimes calls for more talent to run a 
small institution than a large one. Not- 
withstanding our talents, we are all creat- 
ures of circumstances. When circum- 
stances are unfavorable, our talents show 
up in a poor light; when favorable, we 
are revealed in the most favorable light. 
No matter what one's talent may be, tal- 
ent alone will not place a man where he 
can usc his superior faculties to the best 
advantage. Perhaps his stronger talents 
did not reveal themselves until the ad- 
vent of his more mature years. He is 
poor and honest. With the common lot 
of good men, he recognizes that the first 
thing in life isto be practical and to earn 
an honest living. All the years when he 
was bound down by poverty to some 
stern necessity, his fellows were having 
the advantage of the most favorable sur- 
roundings—surroundings that it was not 
possible for him to enjoy. 

When a man has acquired a large for- 
tune, the impression always seems to be 
that he has obtained it through the supe- 
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ACQUISITIVENESS. 


‘rior development of that business fac- 
| ulty, Acquisitiveness; but I doubt if Ac- 
| quisitiveness is the plain and simple 
‘cause in this matter. It takes more than 
one faculty in a man’s nature to make 
him a success, and the successful man 
must be more or less selfish. He must 
not only be able to deny himself, but to 
deny his fellow-men. If he be a business 
man, he must be continually guarded by 
selfishness. Acquisitiveness may prompt 
the desire to get money, and how to put 
it where it will pay the best per cent.; 
but, without a good selfish nature back 
of it, mere Acquisitiveness will not 
amount to much—indeed, as in the miser, 
it may defeat itself. 

The man who has been successful in 
life always seems to carry the idea that, 
had others worked as hard as he, they 
too would be as well-off. Hedoesn’t seem 
to think that there is a limited amount 
of money in the world, and that money 
receives its value from scarcity more 
than from any other source. Then, rich 
men are oftentimes very boastful as to 
how they get along in life. Some “cock 
and bull” story is told about their ex- 
treme poverty in their early days. They 
overluok or keep back many a little as- 
sistance whereby they obtained advan- 
tage. Great stories used to be told about 
a “certain rich man "—how poor he was, 
how he kept a small store, did his own 
work, etc. By and by another and more 
true version leaks out, and it seems that 
* fifty years ago," when the man started 
in business, he had to back him not less 
than twenty thousand dollars, which, 
"fifty years ago," was equivalent to a 
hundred thousand now. In addition to 
this, you hear various other stories about 
him and his methods; and the more you 
hear, the more the fact is revealed that 
the man did many a selfish act, in order 
to satisfy his ambition, that no honorable 
man would have done for all the fortune 
that this man managed to secure to his 
name. Acquisitiveness undoubtedly aid- 
ed this man in his great ambitions, yet 
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there are many men with native talents, 
equal if not superior to this man, whose 
mental balance would not permit them 
to be such a slave to money, and, there- 
fore, in the light of the world, not such a 
“success.” Yet, because they have not 
financially been the success this other 
man has been, the world at large thinks 
them wanting in Acquisitiveness; while 
the cause is a generally higher nature 
that would not permit them to stoop to 
acts of mere selfishness whereby the 
other man made his immense fortune. 

Then there is another class of “nice 
men,” with well-balanced social qualities, 
whom everybody, it seems, wants to help. 
They move so casily through life, and 
have such plenty about them, that they 
wonder how it is that other people don't 
get along. They have attended to their 
work, and their work has prospered. 
They never met with any very ill for- 
tune. They know little or notliing about 
the strife side of the world. At fifty the 
lines of their faces are as smooth as at 
twenty. They are not troubled about 
"advanced" thoughts. The improve- 
ments of the world trouble them not; 
although, when an improvement has be- 
come established and well patronized, 
they patronize it too; but you never see 
them "lend a hand" to some poor 
brother in need. Nor are they troubled 
whether human slavery exists or does 
not exist. Their good, easy natures will 
not permit them to enter the field of 
strife, even to save a nation, although 
they are willing that others should do it, 
and they are willing to accept the fruits 
of others' hard labor. 

Ali rich men, though, are not thieves; 
taking that which, in * God's chancery," 
does not belong to them. There are all 
kinds of rich men, as there are all kinds 
of poor men—honesty and integrity are 
not patent to either class. One man is 
poor through his higher qualities, while 
another is poor through his lower quali- 
ties. Then, men are very much like 
ships. All the ships sailing on the ocean 
of life can not always have fair wind; 
though we well know that without any 
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thought on the part of the sailing-mas- 
ter, one ship may have fair winds most 
of the time, while another ship may 
the while have ill or contrary winds. 
Many a man to-day is enjoying a fine 
fortune, more through what the world 
calls “luck” than through any other 
source. For example, a man known to 
the writer obtained an immense fortune 
and enjoyed the benefit of it through the 
greater part of his life, without the least 
thought that such a thing was coming to 
him. When a young man he kept a 
small store, and was just keeping his 
head above water. By close living and 
saving he managed to secure about two 
thousand dollars. This he loaned to a 
man. Through some financial operation 
the man was unable to pay him in mon- 
ey. He thought that his whole little for- 
tune of two thousand dollars which he 
had labored so hard to obtain was all 
gone. Apparently there was not the least 
show of his ever getting it back. He even 
would have been glad to have sccured 
fifty per cent. of the principal. One day 
his borrower came to him and said: 
* Here is some stock that I have in the 
‘John Smith’ mill—it is all, that in any 
way represents money, that [ have. I 
know it is not worth much, and I don't 
know as it ever will have a par value, but 
it is all I have. My fortune is gone, and 
it must bethis or nothing." After much 
delay Mr. Q. took the stock. It was that 
or nothing ; and, although the stock had 
no market value, he would not lose by 
keeping it, and perhaps “some day" it 
might advance a little. He put the 
stock in his old store ledger, and there it 
lay, and continued his work in his small 
store—barely making a living. Months 
and years even went by. The stock of 
the * John Smith " mill began to go up, 
and up, and up. The stock lay quietly in 
the man's old ledger. He was so narrow- 
minded, and had so little taste for any- 
thing beyond his “two-cent”’ store, that 
he knew not what was going on about 
him. The “ John Smith” stock the while 
was going up—even paying 200 per cent, 
dividends. Able, yet selfish, men were 


running the “John Smith” mill. They 
controlled the market. One night some 
of Mr. Q.’s old store loafers got talking 
about the wonderful dividends of the 
“John Smith” mill. Then it occurred 
to Mr. Q. that he had some of the stock. 
He took it out of its hiding-place, and 
after a while mustered courage enough 
to present his papers for dividends. Al- 
most in the twinkling of an eye he found 
himself a rich man. He held on to his 
stock, purchased more, and ere many 
years he was very wealthy. The com- 
munity was as much surprised as he. 
They did not dream that such a man had 
such stock. Nevertheless it was true, 
and, in a few years, it made him one of 
the most wealthy men of the community. 

Surely, this is a rare case; yet it some- 
times happens that a man obtains great 
advantage in life in spite of himself. 
This man was close and selfish, he held 
on to his stock ; but, instead of becoming 
a public benefactor, he did all he could 
to avoid honorable taxes for the public 
good. By his general selfish qualities he 
held his purse-strings very close—gave 
little or nothing to charity. He became 
rich in spite of himself; Acquisitiveness 
had something to do with it, but not 
much. What the world calls “luck” 
gave him the immense fortune, and his 
supreme selfish nature caused him to 
hold on to it. 

It is a good desire to be comfortably 
well-off. No sensible person would ob- 
ject to it or declare it an evil, so long 
as a man makes his fortune honorably, 
at least as honorably as the world will 
permit. The world oftentimes condemns 
the acts of a man, at the same time it 
neglects to advance itself beyond some 
prevailing low moral code. The world 
should interest itself in whatever affects 
the property of the world—protect both 
the poor and the rich—not condemn a 
man simply because he is poor or because 
he is rich, but look at the condition of 
the man; see why he is poor or how he 
becomes rich; and, if he acquires a for- 
tune, see how he got it and what he does 
with it. 
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Fortune gives a man a great power for 
good or evil. It increases his power in 
the community. With fortune comes re- 
sponsibility, and .if the rich man use his 
money wisely, he can not only increase 
his own fortune—enhance the value of 
his own property—but, by keeping his 
money in circulation, do much good to 
his poor fellow-men. Probably nothing 
curses a community more than a close, 
narrow-minded rich man; while, on the 
contrary, nothing puts so much life and 
hope into a community as a few rich men 
with broad and generous ideas. Such 
men, in helping others, help themselves. 
Perhaps their works may not protrude 
themselves very much ; yet, when such 
men move away or “go hence,” they are 
greatly missed. 

The rich man has an immense power 
in a community. If he is wise he will 
exercise it with caution, and will not too 
much impress his wealth upon the com- 
munity, but will improve his fellow-men 
with his higher character, and thereby 
show himself worthy to hold a fortune. 
His Acquisitiveness will be a blessing. 
He will look beyond the interests of a 
day. He will look ahead into the years, 
and do that which will keep his memory 
green with the oldest inhabitant. Surely 
the rich man has much responsibility 
resting upon him. + 

Let him remember that his fortune is 
not for himself alone, but that the higher 
the interest he takes in the world, the more 
he lifts himself above the werld and se- 
cures happiness to himself by making 
others less fortunate than himself happy. 

Our faculties, correctly used, are not 
detrimental to our fellow-men. Acquisi- 
tiveness, although it has a bad name, is 
not a bad faculty; on the contrary, it is 
a most important and noble faculty ; and, 
perhaps as much as any other faculty, 
adds its blessing to humanity. It 
prompts mankind to be saving and not 
wasteful. It prompts us to be prepared 
for the future. Acquisitiveness is not 
caught napping; it is always prepared 
for the emergency; it has enough 
"against the time of need"; and then, 
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with Benevolence, it scatters the bless- 
ings which it has put aside for future 
comfort. 

Our faculties do not operate singly. 
We are governed by the stronger or 
more active power. Our latent wisdom 
should prompt us to study ourselves. 
We can not all be angels or * very nice 
people’; indeed, there is such a thing as 
being too refined for our surroundings. 
We need a certain amount of selfishness 
for self-preservation. With this we 
should be satisfied. We want sufficient 
selfishness to protect ourselves, but not 
enough to make us aggressive, and to 
become a bird of prey upon our brethren 
who in this life happen to be “down in 
the world.” 

If we are wise we will discover that 
more happiness comes through the dis- 
position to be fair toward our fellows 
than in cultivating that short-sighted- 
ness which implants within the human 
mind a disregard for the happiness of 
others; and that, through Acquisitive- 


ness, as well as through any other fac- ` 


ulty, we are enabled to complete the hap- 
piness of the world. All our faculties 
well-used and well-controlled is what 
brings happiness to our neighbors and 
ourselves. All intelligent people should 
by this time see that it is far better to 
make the world happy than miserable. 
By improving the condition of those 


about us, we advance ourselves in the 
sphere of existence. How a man can 
believe in the advancement of the soul 
to immortality—his neighbor’s as well as 
his own—and neglect to further his 
fellow’s soul, is one of the most diffi- 
cult things for a reasonable person to 
understand. Surely a belief in a future 
life, an advancement to a higher plane of 
existence, ought so to develop the mind 
of a wise man as to prompt him to use 
all his powers—Acquisitiveness, as well 
as his other faculties—to the great end 
of advancement. 

He is a most foolish man who thinks. 
that he can acquire enlightenment for 
himself only; and yet there are in the 
world people so selfish as to think that 
they can possess the wealth and culture 
of the world only for themselves. By 
such acts they isolate themselves from 
the world, and, instead of inviting its 
sympathy and respect, invite only its 
cold scorn and contempt — which is 
! about as empty a thing as a man can 
obtain. 

It is good for us to acquire. Ac- 
quisitiveness is a noble faculty. United 
with selfishness, however, it becomes a 
curse to all; while, in connection with 
our higher nature, it completes the hap- 
! piness of the world and makes our exist- 


' ence here a little heaven below. 
Washington, D. C. ISAAC P. NOYES. 


THE GREAT SOUTHERN EXHIBITION. 


NE of the most encouraging events 

of a national character in the year 
1881 wasthe exhibition of Southern prod- 
ucts at Atlanta. Its encouragement con- 
sists in the fact that it was an indication 
of substantial growth and genuine en- 
terprise in Southern affairs. The initial 
steps—due, we believe, to a suggestion 
by a Northern man — were taken not 
without many misgivings; but the peo- 
ple came so heartily to the support of its 
projectors, that the undertaking swelled 
into proportions far beyond what was 
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originally contemplated, and its results, 
from a commercial and industrial point 
of view, must be of immense future value 
| to the South, as well as very important 

; to the nation at large. 

; According toa brief account of it given 
in the Sctentific American, the Exhibi- 
tion Company was orgartized in 1880, and, 
under the energetic management of Mr. 
H.I. Kimball, of Atlanta, subscriptions 
to the amount of $200,000 were early se- 
cured—of which, business men in New 

| York contributed about one-fifth. A 
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site having been chosen in Oglethorpe 
Park, just outside of the city, work upon 
the buildings was begun in the last spring. 

The principal building was designed 
for a model cotton mill; and the general 
plan of the exhibition buildings was 
thought to be, if anything, over-ambi- 
tious. But the demands for space came 
in so rapidly, that successive annexes 
were erected, ultimately quadrupling the 
exhibition space at first contemplated ; 
and yet the demand has exceeded the 
twenty acres of exhibition space finally 
provided. 

The original “Main” building is a 
handsome structure almost entirely of 
glass, 720 x 400 feet, and well lighted and 
ventilated. Abundant steam power with 
eight lines of shafting was supplied, ar- 
ranged for the operation of every descrip- 
tion of machinery, with magnificent aisles 
affording opportunity for a grand and 
artistic display. 

The Art and Industrial Pavilion, 310 x 
55 feet, open to the roof, fifty feet high, 
with capacious galleries, was provided 
for the display of fine-arts and manufac- 
tured goods to the very best advantage. 

The Department of Minerals and 
Woods, 300 x 100 feet, an elegant build- 
ing, provided for the especial display of 
the collective exhibits of the natural 
products of mines, fields, and forests, 
which constituted one of the finest dis- 
plays of the kind ever presented. 

The Judges’ Hall (88x 112 feet) in- 
cluded —besides the commodious offices, 
committee-rooms, etc.—a capacious hall, 
seating 2,000, for the accommodation of 
the various assemblies attending the 
lectures, business meetings, etc, held 
during the exhibition. 

The department of Public Comfort 
contained—besides the offices of the de- 
partment — convenient offices for the 
telegraph, telephone, and exhibition 
messengers, stands for fruit, newspapers, 
etc.; also barber-shop, check-room for 
parcels, ladies’ parlors and retiring- 
rooms, gentlemen's parlors and retiring- 
rooms, etc. 

The Exhibition Restaurant (100 x 53 
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feet, two stories) contained saloon, din- 
ing-room, serving-room, and ladies’ par- 
lor and retiring-room, gentlemen’s retir- 
ing-room, store-rooms, kitchen, etc. 

A number of annexes for special pur- 
poses were also erected in addition to 
the large buildings for the general pur- 
poses of the exhibition. 

Inside the grounds and in the fields 
just outside representative Southern 
crops were planted, including a dozen 
varieties of cotton, sugar-cane, sorghum, 
rice, hemp, potatoes, peanuts, etc., etc. 
These growing crops served to show the 
visitor not only the characteristics of 
Southern agriculture, but also its needs 
and the conditions which will have to be 
satisfied by inventors of time-saving, 
labor-saving, and crop-saving imple- 
ments, machinery, and processes for use 
in the South. The exhibition of cotton 
machinery was very large, and embraced 
substantially everything in use by plant- 
ers and manufacturers. 

The first committee of the National 
Cotton Manufacturers' Association pro- 
nounce this part of the exhibition the 
best and most abundant ever before 
brought together in this country or else- 
where. The evidence of the natural re- 
sources of the South in agriculture, in 
commerce, in minerals, and in timber 
presented in the annexed buildings, 
could not be equaled, they say, by any 
other equal area of the earth's surface; 
and, in the use to which these resources 
will shortly be applied, they find the 
promise of great commercial advantage 
to the North as well as to the South. 
They concur unanimously in the judg- 
ment that greater promise of improve- ` 
ment in many directions, but especially 
in the handling of cotton, has emanated 
from this exhibition than from any ever 
held before. The committee repre- ' 
sented more than $100,000,000 of capital, 
over 1,000,000 spindles, and nearly 25,000 
looms. 

We can not but most heartily congrat- 
ulate the Southern people upon so exten- 
sive and noble an expression of their 
resources and industry. 
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PLANT ORGANIZATION.—THE FLOWER. 


"JHE diversity of color, and the charms 
of perfume, are chiefly due to the 
flower, and often the entire habits and 
varied phenomena of the plant are over- 
looked for the beauty and sweetness of 
this alone. The physiology of the flower 
is identical with that of the green leaf; in 
fact, the colored leafy appendages, which 
constitute the beauty of the flower are 
but undeveloped leaves, 
which have been called to 
the service of protecting the 
stamens and pistils—the or- 
gans for producing seed. 
The bud of the flower is a 
modification of the leaf-bud, 
and as the leaf-bud develops 
into a branch, the flower-bud 
develops into a flower, which 
may also be termed a branch, 
though the ultimate pur- 
poses differ somewhat. The 
ordinary leaf—the green leaf 
—is to assist the growth of 
the plant by absorbing and 
assimilating the air and 
moisture, and the flower is 
intended for the develop- 
ment and production of 
seed, which contains the 
germ of the future plant. 
The flower is the most 
beautiful and interesting 
portion of the plant. It can 
generally be studied with 
the naked eye, and without 
the teacher's aid. If the 
flower and fruit be well understood, we 
hold the key to the entire vegetable 


` structure. They are the organs of repro- 


duction, or the “terminating of the old 
individual, and the beginning of the new," 
Pliny termed flowers *the joy of trees," 
and they have been the delight of man 
wherever his footsteps have wandered ; 
“ Springing in valleys green and low, 
And on the mountains high, 
And in the silent wilderness, 
Where no one passeth by.” 
A complete and regular flower consists 
of four distinct sets of organs, arranged 
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in concentric whorls—the floral envel- 
opes, two in number; and the organs of 
reproduction. There are many and won- 
derful deviations from this order, stamens 
and pistils alone constituting a perfect 
flower, these only being necessary for the 
perfection of the seed. This distinction 
between a complete and a perfect flower 
should be borne in mind. 


Tue Passion FLownn, 


During the flowering season the plant is 
in its perfected beauty, and with the parts 
or organs of the flower we will seek a 
more intimate acquaintance. The rose, 
so long celebrated as the queen of flow- 
ers, and around which cluster numberless 
poetical associations, is familiar to all. 
It is complete in all its parts, is of fra- 
grant and glowing beauty, and has been 
famed in romance, song, and history 
through the past ages. The purest type 
among earthly things to portray Divine 
perfections and love, was the “ Rose of 
Sharon”; and there is no more excellent 
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teacher of floral physiology than the rose. 
Not only is it the glory of the garden, 
but the wild rose—scarcely less lovely, 
in its modest and simple wrap of pale 
pink or white—is found during the sum- 
mer-time near a hundred New England 
streams, and indeed throughout the 
moist lands of the entire country. 

But it is with the physiology of the 
rose we have nowtodo. Theflower-bud 
is nicely covered with the calyx, an en- 
velope of green leaves adorned with 
pretty little leaflets, and in the moss rose 
with its dainty covering of moss. The 
calyx leaves —sepals — expand to admit 
of the opening of the flower, and in some 
species, as the Damask, fold themselves 
back closely around the stem. Within 
the calyx is the corolla, or inner whorl 
of floral envelopes, upon whose graceful 
form and delicate coloring depends so 
much the beauty of the flower. In the 
wild rose there are but five leaves—pet- 
als. Cultivation increases them to hun- 
dreds. . 

The odor of the rose is due to a vola- 
tile oil thrown off by the petals. Nest- 
ling within their fragrant floral coverings 
are the stamens, delicate thread-like or- 
gans surmounted bya knob. The fila- 
ment, the slender portion, supports the 
anther—the knob—within which is con- 
tained the yellow dusty pollen, so neces- 
sary to the perfection of the fruit or 
seed. The pollen of flowers is also man- 
ufactured by the bee into waxen cells for 
honey. Within the stamens is placed the 
pistil. In the rose it forms the little con- 
ical center of the flower, while in the lily 
it is very prominent, being longer than 
the stamens. Atthe base of this central 
organ is the embryo of the future plant. 
Darwin calls the corolla, the lungs of the 
stamens and pistil. 

The pericarp, or outer covering of the 
seed, varies widely in form and quality, 
and is sometimes quite showy, as the 
scarlet rose-buds of autumn. The peri- 
carp, under different names, is the eata- 
ble substance of all our known fruits. 
The apple and pear are pomes, from Po- 
mona, the Roman goddess of fruits and 
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harvests. Stone fruits, as the peach, 
plum, and cherry, are drupes. The re- 
ceptacle, the top of the stem, upon which 
rests the flower, complctes the analysis 
of the rose, though by no means exhausts 
its physical history. 

The variations of leaf are not as dis- 
tinctive as those of flower, the uniform- 
ity of color neutralizing the effect of the 
difference in form. To the accidental 
properties of flowers is due their pre-em- 
inence over the other products of the 
plant, in conspicuousness and beauty. 
Flowers are of all colors except black, 
and some varieties of the pansy nearly 
invalidates that one exception. They 
also hold in their petals every variety of 
perfume. Heber's beautiful lines, 


* What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o'er Ceylon's isle," 


were born of no poctical fancy. The 
odors of the cinnamon groves of that 
island are wafted for many miles over the 
Ocean. 

Scientists tell us that the higher the 
altitude, the brighter are the hues of the 
flowers of any known species. Herschel's 
theory concerning this phenomenon is, 
that the chemical rays of the spectrum 
are absorbed in passing through the at- 
mosphere, and the effect of the greater 
abundance of these rays in the higher 
regions of the air is shown in the in- 
creased brilliancy of the flowers found 
blossoming on the Alpine heights. 

The early voyagers to the New World 
often engrafted their superstitions upon 
the strange and unknown flowers they 
found blossoming in the wilderness. To 
one of these floral wonders, which holds 
within its pure, waxen petals the form 
of a perfect white dove, about an inch in 
length, they gave the name of Spiritus 
Sanctus. 

The Passiflora, or passion flower, also 
entered largely into their superstitions. 
This plant, which abounds in the South- 
ern States and tropical America, appealed 
strongly to the vivid fancy of the Spanish 
settler. Itis a strong climber, ascending 
to the tops of the tallest trees, and cov- 
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ering the branches with their fragrant, 
and showy flowers of blue, red, and white, 
with lovely shades of pink and violet. 
When the Jesuit missionaries discovered 
it in all its primeval glory in the native 
forests, they at once saw in it, the em- 
blem of the Saviour's passion, and they 
named it the passion flower. The sta- 
mens are curiously arranged in the form of 
a cross; in the anthers they saw the 
nails; and the hammer in the stigma. 
Within the corolla is a triple row of silky 
filaments, and in this was recognized the 
crown of glory, and they held this flower 
—so unlike any they had known in the 
Old World—as emblematical of the final 
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subjugation of the land to the dominion 
of the Cross, 

Some flowers are so sensitive to atmos- 
pheric influences as to close their petals 
while the sky is unclouded, and the 
shower yet several hours distant. The 
scarlet pimpernel, sometimes called the 
poor-man's-weather-glass, a little plant 
common by roadsides, closes its pink pet- 
als three or four hours before the ap- 
proach of rain, and no matter how inaus- 
picious the aspect of the sky and clouds, 
if it opens its eye in the morning, a sunny 
day is sure to follow; but if it keeps 
closely shut, though the sun may struggle 
with the clouds, a rainy day is at hand. 

ANNIE E, COLE, 
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SALLY. 


H^P I money enough and time 
enough, I should like to work in il- 
luminated colors a motto, and give it to 
Santa Claus on Christmas eve to fasten 
over every kitchen door in the land—its 
letters so clear and glowing that every 
fool or philosopher might read. This 
motto is not from Scandinavia or Italia 
—Virgil or Homer, but one of the best 
of kitchen classics for mistress or maid, 
viz: 
* For every evil under the sun, 
There is a remedy or there is none, 


If there be one, try and find it, 
If there is none, never mind it." 


In all our paths, there may be troubles, 
like adamantine rocks, that we can not 
dig up or burn away; let them alone: 
the green moss of resignation will grow 
over them, the golden flowers of patience 
wreathe around them, Batter away at 
them, we break our backs and scar our 
hands. If we can not remove a trouble, 
like the flower-crowned rocks in our 
lawns, we can adorn it, grace it, glorify it. 

There is a sunny side to everything, 
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and if it is not sunny, we can make it 
sunny—or at least may be even funny, 
To see the humorous side of a trial helps 
us to bear it. Said the great-grand- 
daughter of John Adams to me one day, 
“T never read sad things, I don’t want 
to hear horrible things. Everything 
bright and cheery I see in print, I cut out 
and keep and read over when it rains, or 
the day seems lonely or dreary. I some- 
times read them to some lonely, discour- 
aged friend. There is trouble enough, 
and [ am not going to hunt it up; if it 
comes right before me, I try to find some- 
thing pleasant in it." So all her troubles 
are moss-grown, and one hour with her 
has often made me feel brighter the 
whole day. 

How much better for us all, if we could 
be like the man in the bramble bush, who 
" when he found his eyes were out, with 
all his might and main, he jumped into 
another bush and scratched them in 
again.” 

So can we make the moment of our 
greatest failure, the beginning of our 
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greatest success. Every wife and mother, 
if she would not grow prematurely worn 
and weary, must learn to wreathe care 
with sunshine. . 
Transplanted suddenly from a dearly 
loved city home, for twelve long years 
have I lived in a secluded farm-house, sur- 
rounded by all the ancient conveniences. 
After a rich and varied experience 
with successive Susans, Catharines, and 
Bridgets, homesick for their beloved New 


York, came to me one morning, Sally,- 


and said, “I have come to live with you, 
ma'am, if you like me, until I get married." 
She was tall, brown, and wiry, about fifty, 
I should think, and having heretofore re- 
sisted whatever eligible matrimonial op- 
portunities she might have had, I had a 
reasonable hope of keeping her with me 
if I wished. 

I wish a good phrenologist could have 
examined Sally's head. If George Combe, 
studying mathematics seven years, never 
could master the multiplication table, I 
am quite sure Sally never would have 
learned it in seventy times seven years. 
All her idea of mathematics was merged 
and comprehended in the word “ couple," 
and I soon found that her word couple 
meant any number from two to twenty, 
There was in that part of her head where 
the organ of Calculation is located, a de- 
cided depression. I was phrenologist 
enough to know that she had no Con- 
structiveness, no Ideality, and no Calcu- 
lation, and I found in a few days that 
phrenology and experience agreed, She 
had no Causality, no *' resource-creating 
power,” of adapting ways and means to 
ends. I found that all these desirable 
powers she had not. She had no head to 
calculate; no constructiveness to make, 
manage, or fix up, or to turn off work ; no 
ideality to beautify or see beauty in any- 
thing; no causality, no power whatever 
of reasoning, never knowing one of the 
great secrets of housckeeping, to “ kill 
two birds with one stone,” going up-stairs 
seven times, perhaps, to bring down seven 
plates or goblets that might have been 
left there. 

With supreme content Sally seemed to 
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take her place in my kitchen. Every- 
thing in the shape of tin was brought out 
and brightened, and put in a sightly 
place on the shelves. The stove shone, 
and the windows shone, and the dishes 
shone. The next day I went to New 
York, and Sally said "that night she 
would ‘set sponge’” for bread. I re- 
turned late and retired, and the next 
morning I found Sally in the kitchen 
peering into the serene depths of a tin 
basin. “ Why, ma’am,” she said, “ I made 
sponge last night, and I thought it would 
be most up to wall this morning, and it 
aint riz at all.” I looked in the pan and 
I could see nothing but water. She had 
crumbed up her yeast-cake in the water, 
and put in no flour, and left the won- 
derful sponge of yeast-cake and water to 
rise. So/ made bread that time. If her 
sponge was so unpropitious, what might 
her bread be? 

But Sally scrubbed and washed dishes 
and brought water. Every available pail 
in the house she kept filled with water, 
and standing in a row in the back kitchen, 
as if waiting for a sudden conflagration, 
and to the well the tea-kettle went regu- 
larly to be filled. All the wood in the 
wood-house she brought in and piled up 
in a symmetrical pile, and then scoured 
every corner of the yard and barn, to 
get chips to “keep on a fire," and not 
destroy the symmetry or lessen the quan- 
tity of her wood-pile. Again I went to 
New York, and returned. Sally had 
ironed the shirts, and put them in“ him's 
drawer," as shecalled it. The next morn- 
ing I rose early, and went to the kitchen, 
and soon at the kitchen door appeared 
paterfamilias, clad in a close-fittting 
dressing-gown, with a shirt in his hands. 
“Sally, did you do up my shirts ? " “ Yes, 
sir, aint 'em done nice?" “What did you 
starch the flaps together for, so I can't 
get into them, and the sleeves so tight 
that I can't tear them apart, and why 
did you not put some starch in the bo- 
som?" *" Aint them done nice? Aint 
them done nice ?" shesaid. What “him” 
said, I do not repeat, as it certainly was 
not designed for the press, but I am sure 
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he used some interjection that a reporter 
would have heard, had. he been there. 

Up to ‘‘him’s drawer ” I went, and there 
were six shirts with their flaps all starched 
tight together from top to bottom, and 
the sleeves’ sides fastened close from 
shoulder to band, and the bosom — soft 
and starchless — immaculately white, but 
fearfully stiff, all those shirt flaps. 

The thing was so ludicrous — but I 
dared not laugh, for fear of meeting a 
conjugal frown. Sally had no idea of 
numbers; she insisted upon it that she 
weighed just three pounds herself. I 
taught her to make pie-crust ; she had to 
have always three cups in a row, each 
one full of flour, then one next filled 
with lard, next one of water, with a tea- 
spoonful of salt in it—and so she made her 
crust always with her five cups in a row, 
but she didn’t make the “ fillin'" as she 
called it. One day I was sick in bed. 
Sally came up-stairs—' What shall I do 
now, ma'am ? " “ You might make custard 
pie if you know how, Sally, we have so 
many eggs and so much milk." “ Yes, 
and ‘him’ likes 'em too," she said ; "I'll 
make 'em." Then she repeated the for- 
mula of the crust, after me, counting the 
cups on her fingers. Then I told her 
about the custard ; four eggs, holding up 
my four fingers; four tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, holding up the four fingers of my 
other hand ; and a quart of milk—she re- 
peated the process, slowly counting her 
own fingers. 

Half an hour after she came up-stairs. 
* Got 'em done, ma'am," she said, looking 
like a victorious general returning from 
a battle. * How did you make them?” I 
said. “ Mixed them ar cups of flour, water 
and lard, beat up eggs, and sugar, and 
milk, and put 'em all in a pan, ma'am.” 
* What ! the crust, and the custard, you 
put aZ in a pan together, Sally?" “Yes, 
ma'am, stirred 'em all up, good.” “You 
may go down-stairs, Sally," I said, “and 
let it all alone now, and when Alice 
comes frorg school, you may tell her to 
come up here." 

This was one of the cases to which lan- 
guage could not do justice. I imagine 
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somebody would have said, * You thun- 
dering fool, don't you know better than 
that?" and I was "real mad inside, at 
first," as the children say, and then I be- 
gan to laugh, and I laughed till I almost 
cried. When Alice came from school, 
I said, "Sally has made the crust and 
the custard and mixed it a]l up in' the 
pan together; you look at the mixture, 
and if it is thin add some flour; if it is 
thick, put some milk in it till you can roll 
it outand make cookiesof it. I think we 
will have a new kind." They were unpar- 
alleled cookies, and s» placed before the 
paterfamiliasatsupper. They were kept 
for hungry people to eat between-times, 
and they lasted longer than any cookies 
we ever had. But Sally was honest, 
good-natured, and neat, and go from one 
end of the farm to the other, she would, 
to reclaim a wandering pig, a straying 
cow, or entice a wayward colt into the 
barn, and puss always had a warm corner 
undisturbed by her fireside. So I let her 
think she weighed three pounds exactly, 
and that she was in deep mourning for 
her mother, because she had black lines 
in the border of the bright yellow ribbon 
she wore on her bonnet. 

Sally taught me one lesson: not to be 
angry with, but to pity the natural de- 
fects of humanity, and to be very thank- 
ful for whatever common sense the good 
Lord has pleased to give me. If we knew 
more about the human head we would 
encourage right doing when we see it, 
and be more patient with wrong doing, 
and try to help make up the natural 
deficiencies of those around us. 

Now far away from the old farm-house, 
I hear the clock strike one, over the way, 
and I wish we could all as faithfully and 
bravely as the old clock leave all sor- 
rows and wrongs behind and begir 
cheerily at one again, in the round of 
unknown cares before us. After all the 
weary hours that clock has struck, it be- 
gins again, loud, clear, and sweet, with 
one. One moment only is ours, one duty 
only at a time—and only one trouble to 
cure or to endure. 

LYDIA M. MILLARD. 
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GEORGE ELIOT'S “ROMOLA.” 


(GEORGE ELIOT is dead, and yet 
George Eliot lives. The mortal 
frame of the woman has been laid with 
the dust, but the creations of her won- 
derfully-gifted brain survive; and, like 
the pyramids, are imperishable. So it 


ing color and pleasing beauty; the cun- 
ning, forceful fingers that used the pen 
—even asthe Tyrian artist used his brush 
and dye amphora, making of common, 
almost useless things, treasures of art fit 
for the palaces of kings—are at rest for- 


[From an engraving in The Century Magazine.] 


ever is. Man passes onward to the 
tomb, but the monuments that he builds 
remain for future generations. Matter 
is material, and decays; the spirit alone 
is immortal, and of God. 

We say the woman is dead. That is 
true, alas! The wise, active brain behind 
those calm, dispassionate, far-seeing eyes 
that wove such subtle, deft webs of glow- 


ever. She is dead and buried. The 
world has already ceased to think and 
to talk of her. Not even the conven- 
tional thirty days for mourning of the 
patriarchal times could well be spent by 
busy moderns in grieving for the dead 
authoress whose life went out with the 
departing year. For a few days, indeed, 
the press was filled with George Eliot. 
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It discussed her and her books, criti- 
cised, eulogized, bewailed, and  con- 
demned — now the genius, now the 
woman. For a few days—it is not too 
much to say, perhaps, that we breakfasted 
on George Eliot, we dined on George 
Eliot, we supped on George Eliot. 
Dailies, weeklies, semi-weeklies, politi- 
cal, sectarian, and religious sheets alike 
teemed with what may be called this 
George Eliotish literature. Then fol- 
lowed the great monthlies with pages of 
editorial comment, criticism, expres- 
sions of sympathy and regret, to revive 
temporarily the fame of the departed 
genius. Now we have forgotten whether 
she be dead or living—so little can one 
individual, even of the highest type, af- 
fect the rushing, busy, daily life of the 
world. It was but a little while ago that 
Carlyle died—a greater intellect, if not so 
great a genius; and the world has for- 
gotten him, in the sense that it has 
ceased to be occupied with any thought 
of the rugged Titanic force of "Sartor 
Resartus." The affairs of men move on. 
Geniuses may die, or they may be born 
—the event scarcely makes more than a 
ripple on the great ocean of life. Men 
live eternally in the present. The Trans- 
vaal war, the affairs of Ireland, the East- 
ern Question, the South American rev- 
olution, the Panama Canal scheme, the 
Refunding Bill, the rise and fail of bread- 
stuffs, famines in Russia, and cold storms 
in the West are here—living, struggling, 
practical issues that affect the lives, com- 
forts, and interests of us all. A lonely 
soul here and there may not forget the 
dead, but the thousand and millions of 
the sons of earth will rush onward, ob- 
livious of all, save the great historic 
events which preserve the equilibrium 
of society and nations. 

Perhaps it is well. Certainly it can 
matter little to the poor dust sleeping so 
quietly in the little English churchyard 
at Highgate. She did her work, and did 
it nobly; no one disputes that. Let the 
woman be forgotten if the works of her 
hand abide, and abide they will. There 
are her volumes on the library shelves to 
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be read or not to be read, as one chooses. 
There they are, and it will be long before 
they will be displaced. Generations that 
will know not whether George Eliot was 
a man or a woman—whether married or 
unmarried — whether she was English, 
Continental, or American — will peruse 
with interest and delight those studies 
of life and character that she delineated ; 
the descriptions of rural English scenery 
of those peaceful highways shaded by 
hedges of rose and hawthorn trees; the 
summer sunsets; the bloom of daisies 
and asphodels on fertile moor and mead- 
ow; or medizval Italian city pictures; 
the flow of Arno's glittering tide under 
old stone bridges and past historic walls ; 
the autumn leaves falling in Vallam- 
brosa, or the stern reformer's auto da fé 
as the dark shadows crept down from 
wooded Apennine ; and those shrewd, epi- 
grammatic statements that flowed from 
her pen with the energy and truth that 
oracular utterances always fall from the 
mind of genius, even as they fell from 
the lips of frenzied Pythoness beneath 
Dodona's rustling groves of oak, or from 
the lips of the grand prophetess who 
dwelt under the palm-tree between Ra- 
mad and Bethel in Mount Ephraim. 
Some wise man has said that our opin- 
ions are the angel part of us. If so, and 
I believe it to be true, George Eliot 
could not complain if she would that the 
world has forgotten the woman for her 
books. Not that she had sins more than 
the rest of us. She was human, and 
therefore erred; for that is the lot of hu- 
manity. But as the years go by men will 
think less of Marion Evans the woman, 
and more of George Eliotthe genius. By 
her books alone will she be remembered. 
Who thinks of Shakespeare as the deer 
poacher, the wild gallant, the play-actor; 
the cold, heartless husband who be- 
queathed his gentle, loving wife —the 
dear Anne Hathaway of his youth—only 
his best bed? We speak of Shakespeare; 
we mean the genius that shines through 
the storm in “Lear” and in the sor- 
cerer's eyes of " Cleopatra”; that speaks 
in the soliloquy of “ Hamlet," the burn- 
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ing: eloquence of “Portia,” and the 
deathless dialogue of the “ Lovers of Ve- 
rona," Shakespeare is no longer a per- 
son, but an abstraction. It is all those 
dramas, tragedies, lyrics, and comedies 
which some say Bacon wrote—which 
some say were largely confiscated from 
earlier plays—but which all confess to 
be matchless. As with Shakespeare, so 
will it be with George Eliot. All that is 
worth remembering of her is in her 
books. In “Romola,” in the “Mill on 
the Floss,” the world will alone behold 
George Eliot. 

For reasons that are apparent, we do 
not care, therefore, to stop to compare 
George Eliot with any other of the great 
masters of fictitious writing. She may be 
greater than Scott, Dickens, Bulwer, 
Thackeray, or Hawthorne—or she may 
be inferior. It is almost impossible to 
decide this at present. 
ways will be. I am of the opinion that 
no fair comparison can ever be made. 
There is such a multiplicity of ques- 
tions to be considered. "They all wrote 
voluminously. Of course they all execu- 
ted inferior work—inferior work, I mean, 
as compared with their best. If we were 
allowed to compare the best work that 
each performed, an estimate of their re- 
spective ability might easily be arrived 
at. But would it be a correct one? We 
opine not. If each of their great works 
was its author's only work—if each was 
composed at the same period of its au- 
thor's life, then perhaps the estimate 
would be a true one. But not otherwise. 
For instance, if Scott had written only 
“Ivanhoe,” and George Eliot only “ Ro- 
mola," we should say that Scott was the 
greatest novelist—that is, that his skill 
in constructing a -plot, his power of 
grouping events so that effect will follow 
cause in a logical sequence, his faculty 
‘of description, his analysis of character, 
and, above all, his power of producing 
lasting impressions, are superior to those 
same qualities in George Eliot. But 
none of George Eliot's novels fall to so 
low a level as Scott's “Pirate” or his 
“Quentin Durward.” If she had 
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launched into the literary world at an 
age as youthful as that of Scott or Bul- 
wer when they wrote their first novel, 
she might have done as poor work as 
either of these did. As it was; being 
nearly forty years of age, in the full ma- 
turity of her powers when her first great 
novel, “ Adam Bede," appeared, we have 
none of the crudeness of the inexperi- 
enced Z/férateur in any of her works. 
She never wrote anything of which she 
was ashamed to own the maternity, as 
Hawthorne and Bulwer did. 

Another secret of George Eliot's suc- | 
cess lay in her vast erudition and her 
philosophical training. She possessed 
the largest culture. In this respectthere 
has been no woman like her since Aspa- 
sia. The brilliant Milesian could ex- 
change repartee with the witty Aris- 
tophanes—sustain arguments upon the 
most subtle speculative questions of the 
day with Socrates or Anaxagoras—talk 
of art with Phidias—and, in eloquence 
and politics, was the teacher of Pericles. 
George Eliot was as learned. In her 
knowledge of science and philosophy, of 
poetry, art, and political economy, she 
called no man master. From this rare 
union of gifts—of genius with highest 
culture, it might be supposed—in fact, it. 
has been asserted—that the dead author- 
ess surpassed every other writer of her 
age. But we choose to judgc genius as 
we do faith —by its works. Bulwer had 
not a tithe of her scientific attainments, 
although a man of vast research and pro- 
found historical erudition. Thackeray 
possessed more than ordinary culture, 
but he knew nothing of philosophy, and 
almost nothing of political economy. 
Hawthorne — with his poet's eye for 
beauty, his knowledge of art and gen- 
eral attainments—was, as we all know, 
utterly ignorant of scientific or historic 
lore. But to say that George Eliot wrote 
anything better than the “Last of the 
Barons,” than “Henry Esmond,” than 
“The Marble Faun,” would be insuffer- 
able dogmatism, to say the least. 

But we were going to discuss—not 
George Eliot, but her works. We do not 
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mourn because they are at last complete. 
In one sense they were completed eight- 
cen years ago. When she finished “ Ro- 
mola," George Eliot finished her greatest 
work—the crowning effort of her genius. 
We suppose that many will dissent from 
this. We will confess that it is not so 
popular a novel as “Middlemarch” or 
"Adam Bede." Neither is Scott's 
“Ivanhoe” so popular as the “ Heart of 
Midlothian," yet none will be so brave 
as to deny that "Ivanhoe" is a far 
greater creation than its more popular 
rival. For the same reasons, with oth- 
ers, we mean to show that “ Romola” is 
superior to any other of George Eliot's 
works. 

A novel must, primarily and abso- 
lutely, be judged by its literary merits 
according to the highest standard; and 
not relatively, by the tastes and fashions 
of the age in which it is produced. So 
must a poem. Milton's grand epic re- 
mained almost unread by his generation. 
Every school-girl now can repeat its 
most glowing lines. ^ Shakespeare's 
“King Lear" was rivalled in his day by 
Greene's “Orlando Furioso” and Mar- 
lowe's “ Jew of Malta,” but who cares for 
the latter now? The verdict of a con- 
temporary populace is hardly ever a cor- 
rect one as regards the merit either of a 
pocm or a novel Scott's first novel, 
* Waverley," was read more eagerly than 
even his “Ivanhoe” and his "Kenil- 
worth." Bulwer's “Eugene Aram” and 
his “Earnest Maltravers " excited more 
comment than his “Harold” or “The 
Last Days of Pompeii.” 

George Eliot’s “Middlemarch” has 
had ten readers to every five who have 
read * Romola.” Does this fact prove it 
a greater novel? By no means. The 
story may be a more satisfactory one. 
There is no scene in it that haunts us 
with that nameless terror that we feel 
when the frater Savonarola leads his two 
friends into the Piazza della Signoria to 
meet the trial by fire, or when old Baldas- 
sarre watches in the twilight the raven 
hair and the beautiful Greek face floating 
upon the purple flood of Arno. But the 
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mere pleasure a novel gives does not 
constitute its sole or chief merit. If that 
were so, " Robinson Crusoe " would bea 
greater work than “ Wilhelm Meister '"— 
Mrs. Child's “ Philothea” than Eber's 
“ Egyptian Princess." Possibly one rea- 
son why “ Middlemarch” is so popular is 
the fact that its heroine, Dorothea, in 
some degree is supposed to personate 
George Eliot herself. A mistaken fancy, 
we think; but, were it true, it is no rea- 
sou that the story is a more meritorious 
production. So * Don Juan" is supposed 
to be replete with the personality of By- 
ron. But Byron, in the first place, was 
in the habit of writing himself into his 
poems ; and the fact that Juan reflects the 
voluptuous poet-lord morc fully than any 
other character of his poems does not, as 
we have ever discovered, prove that par- 
ticular poem superior in meritto “ Childe 
Harold" or “Sardanapalus.” Because 
George Eliot was reserved and reticent 
and led a secluded life, people's curiosity 
was excited. The least information re- 
garding the life of the woman and the 
author was bolted ravenously. So when 
it was bruited that in the disappointed, 
unhappy wife of the contemptible Casau- 
bon, George Eliot had pictured some- 
thing of her own life and her own his- 
tory, straightway everybody desired to 
read it, and the critics as mad as the 
crowd at once pronounced the book its 
euthor's greatest work. We fancy that 
the succeeding generation will care little 
whether Dorothea is identical with 
George Eliot or not. It certainly will 
not place the novel of which she is the 
leading character above “ Romola.” 

In a great novel there is always to be 
found a concatenation of those several 
qualities which exist separately in even 
the poorest fiction. There must be de- 
lineation of character; there must be in- 
tensity and brilliancy of style; there 
must be great descriptive power; there 
must be more or less of that machinery 
to command a sustained interest—the 
physical and material difficulties to which 
the actors are subjected and thosc things 
which ordinarily constitute the “plot” 
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of a romance; and last, but not least, 
there must be a moral underlying the 
whole—not necessarily stated as such in 
as many words, like those of ZEsop's Fa- 
bles and some of Mrs. Edgeworth's moral 
tales, but apparent, tangible to the most 
ordinary and careless reader. 
All of George Eliot's novels possess in 
a striking degree these several qualifica- 
tions, but it is in “Romola " that this art 
reaches its culmination. The authoress' 
strong, terse, epigrammatic style, without 
losing any of its force, assumes in this 
work a richness, a brilliancy that is dis- 
coverable in no other of her novels. Is 
it because she writes of more gorgeous 
skies, of grander pagcants, of more ex- 
alted characters, of a more historic age, 
that she uses morc glowing colors than 
when she describes the tamer scenes of 
English village and provincial life? Is 
her pen dipped with the Tuscan fire? 
. Perhaps so. One will unconsciously 
adapt their style to their subject. It is 
an admitted fact that George Eliot's 
particular forte as a novelist lies in the 
delineation, not so much of character al- 
ready formed, as of its development. 
Those strong individual types with 
which her novels are filled are placed so 
that the reader may see the logical influ- 
ence of every circumstance and event 
brought to bear upon their lives. In this 
subtle analysis of character, in this lead- 
ing design of picturing the development 
of the individual life under different con- 
ditions, it seems to us George Eliot is no- 
where else sogreat as in “ Romola.” Where 
else do we see a character so influenced, 
so directed by surrounding circumstances, 
as in Tito Melema? Not in vain, silly 
Hetty—not in passionate Gwindolen— 
not in impulsive Maggie Tulliver. The 
whole story is like a page from one of the 
old Greek dramatists. A stern fate—a 
pursuing Nemesis that has no pity, mov- 
ing ever on and driving its victim to 
perdition at last— stalks through its 
pages. We dislike, we almost hate the 
man—so supreme was his selfish egotism, 
slipping away from everything unpleas- 
ant, caring for nothing so much as his 
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own ease and safety, false to every one, 
and committing the basest deeds to 
shield his pampered life—and yet his 
beauty, his cool insouciance, his intel- 
lectual keenness charm us, even as they 
charmed the peerless woman who was 
his wife. We pity and lament his end. 
Haunting one like an incubus—like that 
picture of Rispah mourning her slain 
children under the autumn skies of Pal- 
estine—like the sudden death of old 
Squire Pyncheon in Hawthorne's 
“House of the Seven Gables "—like the 
scene in the lists of St. George, when 
bold De Bois Gilbert fell, is that scene 
by the rushing river’s bank under the 
evening skies, amid the flowers and the 
hedges, when the young life goes out for- 
ever from the graceful form and beau- 
tiful face under the lean, trembling, grip- 
ing fingers of old Baldassarre. 

And of all stately, womanly, saintly 
heroines—where is there one to compare 


with the daughter of the blind old Bardi 


—with her lily bloom and aureole of 
golden hair, filial as Antigone, learned as 
Vittoria Colonna—true wife as Penelope ? 
George Eliot has painted many noble 
women—many beautiful women whose 
faces are like the faces we see in ancient 
intaglios—but “Romola " is her master- 
piece. She may be a trifle proud, this 
daughter of the ancient counts of Ver- 
nia—we like her all the better for that. 
No soft-hearted, impulsive, weak-headed 
woman for us. From the time that we 
get our first glance of her as she stands 
by the side of her blind father, helping 
him with his books, until the last scene 
when she takes Tessa and her children 
home to her heart, she is the same true, 
womanly, regal creature. Who can help 
loving such a woman—who can help rev- 
erencing her? We do not know of a 
grander conception of a woman in all lit- 
erature. We have looked for one in vain 
among the scriptural women, the hero- 
ines of the Greek poets, the female char- 
acters of Shakespeare. 

Ruth, Deborah, Esther—' Romola ” is 
as self-sacrificing as the gleaner, as grand 
as the prophetess, as brave as the queen 
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of Artaxerxes. Antigone, Andromache, 
Nausicaa—"' Romola " is as devoted toa 
blind father, as domestic and loving, as 
modest and innocent. Cornelia, Lucretia, 
Ophelia—she has their gentle, forgiving 


temper, their proud chastity, their no- 


ble womanliness. She is complete, she 
is matchless, and still she is natural ; she 
is always a woman. 

Of the other characters of the story 
none is so disappointing as that of Sa- 
vonarola—the monk of San Marco, the 
reformer and martyr. But this is no 
fault of the writer; it is Savonarola's own 
fault, rather. The preacher is a histori- 
cal character, and has to be represented 
as the best historical research shows 
him. George Eliot treats him fairly, 
though it must be confessed “ Romola” 
strengthens our preconceived dislike of 
the man. He will do very well to rank 
with Mohammed and Calvin, but he bore 
very slight resemblance to the character 
of the Christ whom he preached day 
after day before the gaping multitudes in 
the Florentine cathedral. A narrow, 
headstrong kind of a man, with plenty of 
self-esteem as all demagogues have, Sa- 
vonarola was rather an unsatisfactory 
sort of a man. As the bold denouncer 
of Alexander VI., whom Mosheim calls 
the Nero of the Popes, and who is cer- 
tainly better entitled to the term by his 
infamy and base character than any other 
of the pontifical line, he demands our 
sympathy; but at the same time, it is 
well enough to remember that had he 
had his way, though Borgianism and per- 
haps the Papacy might have been abol- 
ished, something nearly as bad would 
have been substituted, and that would 
have been the rhapsodical reign of a sin- 
gle demagogue, whose hallucinations 
would have paved a path for the down- 
fall of Florence two hundred years be- 
fore her time. The scholar can not for- 
get the insult he paid the genius of 
Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, whose 
books he ordered to be burned; and 
even the most rigid orthodox believer 
Staggers a little at that utter lack of 
Christian benevolence which hesitated 
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not to permit his two friends to walk 
into the flames, as they came very near 
doing in that wretched farce enacted in 
the Piazza Granducca. No, one does not 
much blame Pietrode Medici for burning 
the would-be reformer. Clearly, it was one 
or the other; the monk would have 
burned Pietro without compunction, but 
as that was not to be, the Medici burned 
Savonarola. 

To all intents and purposes “ Romola" 
is a historical novel. It has the grand, 
powerful movement of one. It takes us 
back into the middle ages when Florence 
reposed lily by lily under the gentle sov- 
ereignty of the princes of Valois Orleans. 
It deals largely with historical characters 
—the frater Savonarola; the young cav- 
alier and future historian, Niccolo Mac- 
chiavelli; Lorenzo and Pietro de Medici 
sweep—in monk's cowl and coarse serge 
robe, in velvet tunic and tight hose, and 
in the trappings of State—across the 
stage. The whole story is redolent of a 
long dead past, and is gorgeous with the 
pictures of chivalry and gloomy with the 
stern realism that the Reformation ush- 
ered in. Over its quaint, narrow streets; 
its old stone houses with projecting ga- 
bles; its carnivals and bustling crowds 
and old-fashioned agricultural life shim- 
mers in the Italian sunlight of four hun- 
dred years ago. Is the novel any better 
for being historical? some will ask. We 
think that fact constitutes the greatest 
merit of “ Romola.” 

The historical novel stands confessedly 
at the head of fictitious writing. It re- 
quires a greater genius to construct a 
good historical novel than it does to 
write a mere moral tale, a society story, 
a passionate romance, a descriptive or a 
philosophical narrative. To be able to 
rehabilitate the past, to see clearly into 
the characters and motives of public 
men, to analyze the principles of cause 
and effect as they bear upon certain 
events, to represent the manners, the so- 
ciety, the costumes, the ideas of former 
times, require all the qualifications of a 
historian ; and, if you combine with the 
historian's insight, philosophic breadth, 
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and analytical power, the imagination, 
the fancy, the psychological keenness of 
the novelist, you have the qualifications 
necessary for him who would construct 
an historical novel. Only a few novelists 
would succeed in historical fiction. Many 
have tried their hands at it and failed, as 
poor Mrs. Child did. Those who have 
succeeded have proved themselves of su- 
perior genius, and their successes have 
been their proudest monuments. Charles 
Reade's “Cloister” and the “ Hearth” 
will be read when his other novels are 
forgotten; and Thackeray's “ Henry Es- 
mond,” with its pictures of Queen 
Anne’s time, its glimpses of Marlbor- 
ough, of Mrs. Freeman and Mrs. Marsh- 
am, is even now ‘displacing “Vanity 
Fair.” Jane Austen’s “ Northanger Ab- 
bey" and her “Persuasion” and Gold- 


smith's “Vicar of Wakefield” may al- 
ways have their readers; but in the far- 
away future the scholar will turn to the 
“Last of the Barons,” to “Romola,” to 
“Ivanhoe,” to “ Frederick the Great and 
his Court," with the sacredness that he 
consults his Gibbon and Herodotus, his 
Plutarch and his Froissart. Life is 
short, and men will care more to know 
something of the Kingmaker and Mar- 
garet of Anjou; of Richard Coeur de 
Lion and Savonarola; of wise teachers 
and great kings and heroic queens, than 
they will of factory girls, mechanics, 
overworked wives, and sweaty haymak- 
ers. The former in all cases may not be 
the more deserving; but when you read 
their lives, you read the history of the 
world. 
FRED. MYRON COLBY. 


THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS AT LUBECK. 


HE General Association of German 
Women has recently held its annual 
congress at Lubeck, and one of its mem- 
bers writes me in these words concerning 
it: “Iam very much satisfied with our 
congress in some respects, less in others. 
Iam satisfied because the meeting was 


much more progressive — radical, you | 


Americans would say—than any previous 
one; I am also satisfied because the press 
has taken so much notice of it, even the 
Southern papers, like the Augsburger 
Algemeine Zettung, having been repre- 
sented by correspondents at its sessions; 
satisfied that from beginning to end there 
was a thronging public so that hundreds 
were obliged to go away. But I am dis- 
appointed that for the first time in the 
history of our organization there was no 
positive outcome of the congress, no lo- 
cal association formed which might put 
our ideas into action. Promises were 
made that such an association would be 
established in the end, some saying that 
Northern people were not so quick to act 
as those of more southern climes, But I 


know too well that what is not done im- | 
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mediately, before the enthusiasm dies 
out, is not likely to be done at all. Be- 
sides, it is only natural that our speeches 
which treated not simply of general edu- 
cation and professional schools, but. 
hinted at woman's rights in the Ameri- 
can sense of the word, should meet with 
disapprobation from many who have 
never thought on these subjects, and who 
now hear them for the first time. New 
ideas—and they were indeed new for the 
Lubeckers—are always slow in gaining 
ground. 

“The nature of the congress and the 
scope of the woman movement in Ger- 
many may be best understood by giving 
the subjects of the addresses pronounced 
during the three days’ sessions. 

“Miss Auguste Schmidt, of Leipsic, 
spoke on the character of the woman 
movement in Germany; Mrs. Louise 
Otto Peters, also of Leipsic, the founder 
of the General Society of German Wom- 
en, dwelt-on the past and future of the 
society; Miss Marie Calm, of Cassel, 
delivered an extemporaneous speech on 
the history of the woman movement in 
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America, England, France, and Germany, 
finding the recently published ‘History 
of Woman Suffrage’ most valuable, so she 
. informs me, in her study of the question 
in the first-named country; Miss Jenny 
Hirsch, secretary of the admirable Lette 
Society of Berlin, gave an account of the 
work accomplished by her society to 
ameliorate the educational and industrial 
condition of women; Miss Julie Will- 
born, of Schwerin, read an essay on the 
scientific education of women teachers ; 
Miss Menzzer, of Dresden, spoke upon 
the important topic of woman's work and 
wages; Miss Assman, of Hanover, dis- 
cussed woman's position as a citizen; 
Mrs. Lina Morgenstern, of Berlin, de- 
scribed the Volksküchen of that city, and 
Mrs. Füllgraft, of Hamburg, paid a high 
tribute to woman's condition in the 
United States. 

“A few words about some of the Ger- 
man women's rights advocates may not 
be uninteresting. The only one whom I 
know personally is Miss Marie Calm, of 
Cassel, and if she may be taken as a fair 
specimen.of the others, Germany may be 
proud of these reformers, Miss Calm 
talks and writes French and English 
almost perfectly, is intelligent, vivacious, 
full of enthusiasm, speaks clearly and for- 
cibly without notes or manuscript, and 
withal is a refined and cultured lady. 
She is in advance of most of her co-work- 
ers, but, on account of the conservative 
spirit of Germany, she feels bound to con- 
ceal her radical views when speaking in 
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public, lest their open expression might 
damage the cause which she has at heart. 
Referring to her address at the congress 
on the history of the woman question in 
Europe and America, already mentioned, 
she says: ‘My sympathy with the suf- 
frage movement cropped out so much 
that the papers called attention to it.’ 

* “Mrs. Morgenstern,’ writes a German 
friend in a private letter, ‘is a pretty, 
plump woman, with bright blue eyes and 
an almost childish mouth. I once told 
her that I liked very much to hear her 
speak, but still more to hear her laugh, 
there is such a merry ring to her voice. 
She wore a beautiful broach and locket, 
gifts from the Empress Augusta, and also 
a decoration given her after the last war 
for her efforts in establishing eating- 
houses for soldiers on their way to the 
front. Miss Auguste Schmidt,’ I learn 
from the same source,‘ supported her 
mother and two sisters for a long time by 
teaching, she being one of many children 
of a Prussian officer. She is now at the 
head of a large seminary, beloved by her 
pupils and honored by all who know her. 
Mrs. Louise Otto Peters, though a poor 
orator, is a very good presiding officer, 
as she is thoroughly conversant with 
parliamentary law. She, as well as the 
other speakers, was dressed in black silk, 
and simply but elegantly attired. There 
was but one exception to this rule; Miss 
Julie Willborn, though begged to dress 
like the others, declined and kept her 
hair parted on one side!’” 

THEODORE STANTON. 


A LAWYER’S CHARITY. 


ene Brooklyn Zag/e recently publish- 

ed an incident of practical philan- 
thropy, which is worthy of extensive cir- 
culation. The chief actor in the case is 
a well-known Long Island lawyer, the 
subject of his benevolence a vagabond 
boy, who had been indicted for grand 
larceny in the Court of Oyer and Ter- 
miner in Long Island City. This boy did 
not even know his own name, and never 
knew cither his father or mother or any 
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relation or friend. He had drifted around 
for years among the farmers of Queens 
County, doing odd jobs and getting a 
meal and a night’s rest where he could. 
His hair was long, tangled, and filthy. His 
face and hands were begrimed with dirt. 
His feet were shoeless and sockless, and 
a few unseemly rags were his only cover- 
ing. The crime of which he was accused 
was the theft of a horse and wagon, the 
fact apparently being that the lad saw the 
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vehicle standing in the road, got inside 
and went off fora ride, imagining, per- 
haps, fora time that he was a wealthy 
farmer driving to town to collect a hun- 
dred thousand dollars or two for produce. 
He was caught, taken to jail, and indicted 
for grand larceny. 

On Wednesday, when the poor little 
beggar was brought into court, lawyer 
Mott was there, and, when he saw tlie 
young prisoner, his heart was touched. 
Under the patches of dirt on the boy's 
face the worthy man saw lines of intel- 
ligence. The eye was bright and the 
movements were quick. The boy said 
he was 16 years old, but it was plain that 
he was barely 12, and knew no more of 
his own age than he did of the reign of 
Ptolemy. Mr. Mott went up to the pros- 
ecuting attorney and said: 

* Downing, give me this boy.” 

“Give him to you,” exclaimed Mr. 
Downing, “ why, he’s to be tried for grand 
larceny.” 

“ Never mind that,” replied Mr. Mott; 
“TIl take him and make a man of him." 

* That won't do," Mr. Downing said ; 
* he'll have to go to the House of Ref- 
uge." 

* Not until he has been tried and con- 
victed," said Mr. Mott ; "if he is to be 
tried, I appear for him." 

The lad was remanded for the day, and 
again appeared in court on Thursday. 
Mr. Mott repeated his request to be al- 
lowed to take the boy. 

“Don’t make any mistake," said Mr. 
Mott; "I'll take care of him. I've got 
eight of my own and another mouth 
won't make much difference." 

The matter was referred to the Judge, 
and he, satisfied that Mr. Mott would do 
as he said, allowed the boy to go on his 
own recognizance. 

The next morning Mr. Mott saw that 
the boy was thoroughly cleansed from 
head to foot and his hair cut. Then a 
complete suit of clothing transformed 
him into another being. Mr. Mott went 
to Mr. Downing's office, taking the boy 
with him. Mr. Mott has a son named 
John, and the lawyer practiced a pious 
fraud on Mr. Downing. 
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“ Downing," said he, "this is my boy 
John." . 

“Glad to see you, John,” said Mr. 
Downing, adding aside to Mr. Mott, “ He's 
a mighty smart-looking boy." , 

* Ye-es," said Mr. Mott, “heis. Don’t 
you remember seeing him before?” 

“No, I can't say that Ido,” Mr. Down- 
ing replied. 

“Well,” said Mr. Mott, “this is the 
boy you indicted for grand larceny and 
wanted to send to the House of Ref- 
uge." 

Mr. Downing was astonished and grat- 
ified as well. That evening Mr. Mott 
took the boy home with him. He be- 
haved like a gentleman. When bedtime 
came Mr. Mott led him to a small room 
which he had prepared for him, and left 
him there. Soon afterward Mr. Mott 
went back to the boy's room and glanced 
in. 
The little fellow was kneeling by the 
bedside praying aloud. As Mr. Mott de- 
scribed this scene his eyes were filled with 
tears. 

“I heard him praying for me: and my 
wife and children," said Mr. Mott, “and 
I never felt so happy in my life." 

Next morning the boy was around at- 
tending to the cow and the horses before 
any one else was up. Mr. Mott told him 
he had a man to do that, but the boy said 
he liked to do it, as he had done it often 
forthe farmers. On Sunday morning the 
lad was around early again and attended 
to the cow and horses as before. After 
breakfast he dressed himself and went to 
church with the family. This morning 
he was up earlier than before, and long 
before nine o'clock had finished every- 
thing and dressed himself. 

“You have got through early," said 
Mr. Mott. 

“Yes, sir," the boy answered; “I’m 
going to Sunday-school with the boys.” 

It may not be often that a homeless, 
dirty, ragged boy exhibits such charac- 
teristics of head and heart; it is certain 
that few such boys have the opportunity. 
We would, for their sakes, that there were 
more practical benefactors like the Long 
Island lawyer. 


PHTHISIS PULMONALIS OR CONSUMPTION. 


HTHISIS pulmonalis, or consump- 

tion, is one of the most fatal and 
most common diseases that afflict our 
people. It prevails in nearly every part 
of our country. It has been estimated 
that one-fifth of all the deaths that oc- 
cur in New England are due to this 
disease. If small-pox, cholera, or some 
other disease should produce as large a 
number of deaths for even one year, 
there would be a fever of public excite- 
ment and loud calls for the adoption of 
efficient sanitary measures and for the en- 
forcement of all available means of check- 
ing the ravages of the disease. Con- 
sumption, however, goes on year after 
year, making its fearful inroads upon the 
lives of our people, consigning them to 
their graves by the thousand, and yet 
nota ripple of excitement is created, no 
call is made for sanitary measures to 
check its ravages, and everybody seems 
to regard human agency as powerless be- 
fore the fell destroyer. 

It is proposed to make some inquiries 
into the nature and causes of consump- 
tion, the means of prevention and cure, 
with a view of determining whether 
necessarily our people should hold them- 
selves powerless in combating or oppos- 
ing or dealing with this disease. 


IS CONSUMPTION CURABLE? 


A query which meets us at the outset 
is, Is consumption curable? The popular 
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opinion is, that after the discase becomes 
well established, there is no hope of re- 
covery, and only a small chance even in the 
earliest stages of the discase. If it is an- 
nounced that a person has consumption, 
his cure is at once considered to be hope- 
less, and his death is regarded as only a 
question of time. By the medical pro- 
fession, up toa comparatively recent date, 
consumption was regarded as not only 
a very dangerous disease, but also as one 
which was uniformly fatal. If a recovery 
in any case took place, the physician re- 
garded it as either a fortuitous result 
brought about by nature, and not due to 
treatment, as is evidence that a mistake 
was made in the decision as to what the 
disease was. Andral, a celebrated French 
physician, who lived during the first half 
of the present century, said: “ No fact 
demonstrates that phthisis (consump- 
tion) has ever been cured, for it is not 
art which operates in the cicatrization of 
cavities; it can only favor this at most 
by not opposing the operations of nature. 
For ages remedies have been sought to 
combat the disposition to tubercles, or to 
destroy them when found; and thus in- 
numerable specifics have been employed 
and abandoned in turn, and chosen from 
every class of medicaments.” 

So far as drugs are concerned in the 
cure of consumption the words of Andral 
are still true. No drug has yet been dis- 
covered which is potent enough to cure 
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the disease, and there is no probability 
that there ever will be one found. Itscure 
is not to be sought by such means. Louis, 
another well-known French authority, in 
his admirable work, while admitting that 
a cure might rarely take place, points out 
that in such cases the disease must be 
limited in extent and the result fortui- 
tous. The recoveries which occasionally 
took place in no way interfered with the 
. general view entertained of the fatal nat- 
ure of the malady or stimulated medical 
men to endeavor to bring about a cure of 
the disease. A palliation of the symptom 
was all that was aimed at in the treat- 
ment of the disease. 

Atthe present time it is generally ad- 
mitted by medical men that consumption 
admits of cure in some cases, and that in 
many other cases life may be consider- 
ably prolonged by judicious treatment. 
Dr. Carswell, an eminent English physi- 
cian, who spent many years in examining 
consumptive cases, and made numerous 
examinations of the lungs after death, 
makes use of the following strong and 
decided language: “Pathological anat- 
omy has, perhaps, never afforded more 
convincing proof of the curability of dis- 
ease than it has in that of tubercular 
consumption." In another place he 
says: "The important fact of the cura- 
bility of consumption has been satisfac- 
torily established, and its perfect cure 
demonstrated by scars in the lungs." 

Dr. Evans, another English author, who 
for many years had an extensive practice 
in lung affections, says: “I promise you 
that by pursuing a proper line of treat- 
ment, you will be enabled to cure many 
cases of consumption in every gage." 
In commenting upon this statement, one 
of the editors of the London Lancet, 
which stands at the head of medical pub- 
lications, said: “On this point we en- 
tirely agree with the author; that recov- 
ery from phthisis pulmonalis is much 
more frequent than is generally supposed, 
is an opinion daily gaining ground, 
There is necessarily nothing malignant 
or fatal in tubercle itself, and by treating 
the constitutional disease, its further dis- 
position may be checked." 
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That numerous cases of consumptive 
disease of the lungs have been cured has 
been conclusively proven by the results 
of post-mortem examinations. Dr. J. 
Hughes Bennett, an eminent English au- 
thority, says: “ The careful post-mortem 
examinations now made with such regu- 
larity in our large hospitals have demon- 
strated the frequent occurrence of old 
condensations, cicatrices, and calcareous 
concretions at the apices of the lungs in 
persons of advanced age, who have died 
of other diseases. In 1845 I pointed out 
that in the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh 
they occurred in the proportion of from 
one-fourth to one-third of all the indi- 
viduals who died after the age of forty. 
Roger and Boudet had previously shown 
that at the Salpétriere and Bicétre hos- 
pitals in Paris, amongst individuals above 
the age of seventy, they occurred in one- 
half andin four-fifths of the cases respect- 
ively. There can be no doubt that these 
cicatrices and concretions indicate the 
healing and drying up of cavities and 
softened tubercular matter of some pre- 
vious period in the life of the individual, 
and the consequent spontaneous cure of 
the disease in a considerable number of 
persons." In view of the facts adduced, 
authorities cited, and the large mass of 
other testimony which might be pro- 
duced, it must be admitted that consump- 
tion is curable. 


CAUSES OF CONSUMPTION. 


In dealing with any disease, it is im- 
portant to understand the causes of it. In 
case the cause is still in operation, the 
first requisite of cure is that it be re- 
moved. The causes likely to produce a 
disease being known, those who have a 
care for their health are often enabled to 
avoid the causes and escape the disease. 
“ Prevention is better than cure, and far 
cheaper," remarked John Locke more 
than two hundred years ago, and his re- 
mark is astrue to-day as when he uttered 
it. Thebreathing of impure air is one of 
the most prolific causes of consumption. 
Those people who live in the open air or 
tents, where there is free circulation of 
air, are seldom affected with this discase. 
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“The Bedouins,” it is said, “who live in 
the open air all day and sleep in tents, 
where ventilation is provided for, are en- 
tirely exempt from consumption.” The 
inhabitants of the Hebrides Islands, off 
the west coast of Scotland, are exempt 
from this disease, while the rest of Scot- 
land is desolated by it. An explanation 
is found in the fact that the inhabitants 
of these islands live in houses so con- 
structed as to be permeated by a ceaseless 
interchange of air—that is to say, of the 
house air with the outer air—by reason 
of having a constant hearth fire and a 
hole in the roof. Thus it happens that 
the air is never—day or night, winter 
or summer—íor a moment stationary; 
and thus, too, it is that the inhabitants 
never re-breathe, or possibly can re- 
breathe, their own pulmonary excretions.” 

Wherever persons are confined in close 
work-rooms or sleeping-rooms, and oblig- 
ed to re-breathe the air from their own 
lungs, consumption is found to be prev- 
alent. Animals, when closely confined 
for a considerable period of time, and 
especially if several are kept in the same 
apartment, are affected with this disease. 
Many of the wild beasts carried about 
the country for exhibition in the me- 
nageries, fall victims to it. Tenement- 
houses, where many persons are crowded 
together, are hot-beds for the production 
of this disease. The nearer air-tight the 
houses are, the worse it is for the tenants. 
Dr. Beddoes says: "I am informed that 
ina certain Highland district (in Scot- 
land), where the proprietors have exerted 
themselves to build decent and air-tight 
dwellings for their tenants, instead of any 
improvement of health resulting, con- 
sumption, formerly, uncommon, became 
very rife and deadly." The disease is 
scarcely known among savage races of 
men. Savages have no “comfortable 
houses,” and consequently are pretty 
freely supplied with pure fresh air, and 
are not troubled with consumption. 


DAMPNESS AS A CAUSATIVE INFLUENCE. 


Dampness seems to exert a consider- 
able influence in the causation of con- 
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sumption. Where impure air is added 
to dampness, the tendency to the disease 
is aggravated. The humidity of the cli- 
mate of England increases the mortality 
from tubercular diseases, one-third of all 
the deaths being caused by them. In 
1854 the Massachusetts Medical Society 
appointed a committee to investigate the 
origin of consumption. Among the 
questions sent out to physicians in all 
the towns of the State were two relating: 
to the influence of locality. From the 
replies received, the committee were: 
obliged to draw the following conclu- 
sions: Consumption is very unequally 
distributed in New England. Some 
places enjoy a very great exemption from 
its ravages, if not quite as much exemp- 
tion as any portion of the globe can 
claim, There are some spots, even some 
particular houses, which are frightfully 
subject to it. The cause of this unequak 
distribution of the disease is intimately 
connected with, and apparently dependent 
upon, moisture of the soil on or near 
which stand villages or houses in which. 
consumption prevails. These conclu- 
sions have since been confirmed by ob- 
servations in Rhode Island, Vermont, 
Maine, New York, and other States. 
English investigations have also confirm- 
ed the same conclusions, Investigations. 
carried on under the direction of the 
British Government, brought to light the: 
important fact that in towns which had 
been thoroughly sub-drained, and thus. 
been made comparatively dry, instead of 
having a soil permeated with moisture. 
there was a marked diminution in the 
number of deaths by consumption, in. 
some instances to the extent of one-half. 
Dr. Henry J. Bowditch saysthat “there. 
are from twice to three times as many 
deaths from consumption in the wet 
places of New England as in those that 
are dry; and that generally in propor- 
tion to the amount of dampness of the 
soil is the tendency to death by consump- 
tion.” Dr. Bowditch further declares. 
that there are homesteads in Massachu- 
setts, in damp locations, in which two or 
three generations have been cut down by | 
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consumption—and more will be cut down 
unless the cause is removed ; while other 
homesteads, in dry locations, not more 
than a quarter of a mile distant, have 
been exempt from the disease. The 
doctor relates the instance of two healthy 
brothers, who married two healthy sis- 
ters. Both had large families of children. 
One lived upon the old homestead, situ- 
ated upon a beautiful and well-drained 
hill, where the house was bathed all day 
in sunshine, and not one of the chil- 
dren was touched by consumption. The 
other brother placed his house a short 
distance off, but upon a grassy plain, 
covered all summer by the rankest verd- 
ure. In front of the house was a large 
open “common,” in the center of which 
water oozed up from between the split 
hoofs of the cows as they came home at 
evening. Back of the house was a large 
level meadow, reaching to the very foun- 
dations of the buildings. Through the 
meadow slowly flowed the mill-stream of 
the adjacent village. Further back these 
‘surroundings were inclosed by lofty hills, 
which kept from the house the rays of 
the sun in early morning and toward 
sunset. The house was chilly and damp 
most of the time. Not one of the chil- 
dren escaped the fell destroyer; affording 
a striking illustration of the causative 
influence of dampness in producing con- 
sumption. 


‘PERVERSION OF NUTRITION AS A CAUSE. 


In all cases of consumption there is a 
marked perversion of nutrition. Whether 
this state is to be regarded as a cause or 
result of the disease, is not fully settled. 
That it may sometimes be a result is 
quite possible, and that it is often a cause 
is evident. The perversion of nutrition 
may be caused by breathing impure air, 
by living in a damp location, by improper 
food, by imperfect digestion of food, by 
overwork, by anxiety, and by various 
influences. Whatever may be the cause 
of this perversion of nutrition, it involves 
a serious derangement of the digestive 
process. In this connection, a good au- 
thority remarks that “all food essentially 
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consists of albuminous, fatty, and min- 
eral constituents, which are reduced in 
the alimentary canal to a fluid condition 
by the mechanical triturating action of 
the teeth, jaws, and stomach, as well as 
by the chemical solvent action of alkalines 
and acid juices. An observation of the 
peculiar dyspepsia which so frequently ac- 
companies tubercular disease will satisfy 
the observer that it depends upon excess 
of acidity in the alimentary canal, which 
favors the solution of the albuminous 
and mineral elements of our food, but is 
opposed to the emulsionizing of fat. It 
has consequently been attributed by Dr. 
Dobell to diminished secretion from the 
pancreas. In youth the indisposition to 
eat fatty substances is well marked ; and 
among the ill-fed poor it is fat which is 
the most costly ingredient of food. In 
either case it is the non-assimilation of 
the fatty elements of food and their 
diminution in the blood, while the albu- 
minous elements are comparatively in 
excess, that gradually interferes with nu- 
trition. The molecular basis of the chyle 
is impoverished, the elementary mole- 
cules so necessary for the formation of 
healthy blood corpuscles are diminished, 
the liquor sanguinis consequently is 
poor in fat and rich in albumen; the en- 
tire growth of the constitution, as a re- 
sult, so affected, and its powers rendered 
weak; lastly, when exudations do occur, 
more especially in the lungs, they are 
of an albuminous character, exhibit 
slight power of transformation into 
cells, and only produce that slow abor- 
tive nucleus material which is called “tu- 
bercle.” 

This theory of the nature of the per- 
version of nutrition and the production 
of disease in the lungs seems the most 
reasonable of any proposed, and very 
well explains the phenomena observed. 


THE PREVENTION OF CONSUMPTION. 


The prevention of consumption de- 
pends largely upon an avoidance of the 
causes which produce it. The breathing 
of impure air, living in damp locations, and 
impaired digestion from whatever cause 
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produced, may be regarded as the prom- 
inent causes of the disease. The breath- 
ing of impurc air must be guarded against 
‘by providing thorough ventilation of 
houses, and all places where persons are 
Tequired to stay hour after hour, and it 
is desirable to be as much as possible in 
the open air. The most of our houses 
:are built as nearly air-tight as the carpen- 
ter can make them, with little or no pro- 
vision for ventilation, and the sleeping- 
Tooms are small and often occupied by 
two persons, perhaps with doors and 
windows closed. If the location of the 
house is damp, the ground should be 
thoroughly drained, or else abandoned 
for a dry situation. In purchasing houses, 
particular regard should be given to se- 
curing a dry and healthful location. To 
guard against perversions of nutrition, 
-careful attention should be given to the 
diet, and all the rules of health well ob- 
served. 


THE CURE OF CONSUMPTION. 


The cure of consumption is not to be 
sought in drugs. A long and fruitless 
:search has been in progress for hundreds 
-of years, and is still going on, to find a 
‘drug that will cure consumption. None 
'has been found, and none ever will be 
found. Yet hundreds of persons have 
been cured of the disease—not always by 
physicians—often without any aid (hin- 
:drance) from drugs. The first step in 
the cure of the disease is the avoidance 
-of the causes. Pure air is an indispen- 
sable requisite. Many have been cured in 
.an advanced stage of the disease by pass- 
ing most of their time outdoors, engaged 
in some light employment. The con- 
sumptive must not allow a fear of the 
weather to keep him within doors. He 
must protect himself from the weather 
by sufficient clothing, and go out and 
keep out in nearly all kinds of weather. 
The disease is sometimes arrested, and 
comparative health restored, when nearly 
one-half of one whole lung has been de- 
stroyed. Numerous cases might be given 
where recovery took place in a more or 
less advanced stage of the disease. One 
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or two instances must suffice. Dr. James 
Norcum, of Edentown, N.C., who had been 
seriously ill with the disease for a year, 
was on that account, in February, 1813, 
discharged from his position as surgeon 
in a United States regiment. He then 
commenced the practice of his profession, 
and continued to attend to the most 
laborious duties of it at all times of the 
day and night, in rain, hail, snow, storms, 
and sunshine, whenever he was called, for 
eighteen months. Of his condition then 
he says: “At the end of that time, I had 
lost my hectic fever, night sweats, puru- 
lent expectoration, and my cough had 
nearly left me; my chest had recovered 
its capacity of free and easy expansion, 
and the ulcers in my lungs were entirely 
healed." Dr. Norcum lived till 1850, 
when he was killed by an accident. Dr. 
Norcum related the case of a man who, 
by riding ten miles a day on horseback 
in 1810, was cured of consumption, and 
was free from the disease twenty years 
later. “A. P." a lawyer-poet of some 
renown, a native of New England, was a 
sixth child. His parents had both died 
of consumption, and all his brothers and 
sisters, as they approached the age of 
twenty-one, paled away and died of the 
same disease. In his twentieth year he 
began to grow feetle, and, expecting the 
same fate as the rest of his family, he 
went to Arkansas, lived a hunter's life, 
camped out for weeks and months to- 
gether, and at the end of twenty years 
was in perfect health. Outdoor life, in 
elevated and dry regions, is more bene- 
ficial than in damp locations, 

In the treatment of consumption, the 
improvement of the nutrition of the 
body is very important. One reason why 
outdoor life proves so beneficial is, that 
it improves the nutrition as well as puri- 
fies the blood. Special attention is often 
required to insure the digestion and 
assimilation of fatty elements of food. 
Cod-liver oil may be of much benefit, 
being peculiarly well adapted by its com- 
position to digest easily and afford the 
nutriment most needed in such cases, 
The general nutrition of the body must 
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be well attended to, and all the laws of 
health carefully observed. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the 
curative treatment of consumption con- 
sists in keeping the patient moderately 
active, in the open air, in elevated or dry 
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locations, and in careful attention to the 
proper nutrition of the system. The 
consumptive, if able to go about, should 
never give up and confine himself to the 
house. His only hope is in an outdoor 
life. HENRY REYNOLDS, M.D. 


NEW ORLEANS AND YELLOW FEVER. 


OTWITHSTANDING the pro- 
longed and exceptional heat of the 
summer of ‘81, this largest of the gulf 
cities escaped a visitation of the dreaded 
scourge, yellow fever. With reference to 
this really extraordinary matter, and the 
probable, reasons for it, an interesting 
paper was read by Prof. Stanford E. 
Chaille, a medical practitioner in New 
Orleans for more than twenty-five years, 
and one of the most celebrated authori- 
ties on yellow fever, before the New Or- 
leans Auxiliary Sanitary Association, 
September 22d, in which he stated that: 
“Not only has no death from yellow 
fever occurred, but no case; not only no 
case, but no suspicious case; and not only 
no suspicious case, but no alarming ru- 
mor of one. All this is so extraordinary 
that, during the past sixty years at least, 
there has been only ofe year, 1861, in 
which no death by yellow fever was re- 
corded. In January of this solitary year 
of exemption, Louisiana seceded from the 
United States, and its coast was soon 
thereafter blockaded. When this extra- 
ordinary concurrence of the blockade and 
of our exemption from yellow fever in 
1861 is associated with the facts that New 
Orleans escaped yellow fever, es is al- 
leged, in 1908, and in 1812-1815, when the 
Embargo Act and the war with Great 
Britain suspended its commerce, that 
there were no epidemics here in the civil 
population during the four years of our 
recent war, and that there has never been 
greater quarantine vigilance than this 
year, the conclusion can not be escaped, 
that those have strong evidence in their 
favor who contend that efficient quaran- 
tines serve, at least, to greatly reduce 
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our numerous annual risks of infec- 
tion. 

“To what cause has our total exemp- 
tion this year been due? Has it been 
due to luck, including in this all causes 
which we can notor have not controlled ? 
or, has it been due to such improved lo- 
cal sanitation as the great extension this 
spring of your valuable measure, which 
causes fresh water to flow daily through 
those streets perpendicular to the river? 
or, has it been due to increased quaran- 
tine vigilance? While strong arguments 
can be adduced in favor of luck, I prefer 
to call your attention to my conviction 
that the*Lord helps those who help 
themselves, and that inasmuch as we 
have done something to protect our- 
selves, we have in a measure deserved 
our luck. It is my belief, after thirty 
years' experience, that our local sanita- 
tion, notwithstanding many and grave 
deficiencies, was never, on the whole, as 
good; that official sanitary organizations 
were never more vigilant and active; and 
that never before had these otficers both 
the power and the will to execute so ef- 
ficient a quarantine. But not one of 
these means for protection is perfect, and 
if this community would enjoy continued 
exemption from yellow fever, it must vig- 
orously persevere to perfect all protective 
measures, Thus alone can we deserve 
success, thus alone can we command, in 
case of failure, the sympathy, confidence, 
and, if need be, the aid of our neighbors." 

This year has proved that New Orleans 
need not annually cither originate or im- 
port yellow fever. That city is now free 
from this poison, and, therefore, can be 
kept free more readily than heretofore. , 
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MILK AS AN ARTICLE OF FOOD. 


HE views of a writer in one of our 
exchanges, Food and Health,a publi- 
«ation devoted mainly to the interests of 
the trade in food materials, are deserving 
of general consideration, and we take the 
liberty to print them here. Substantially 
they are in harmony with the opinion of 
the more advanced hygienists, who re- 
gard milk, as commonly used, an artifi- 
«ial. product, and unsuitable for healthful 
nutrition : 

* Milk, on a rough calculation, contains 

in one hundred parts: 


Albumenoids.... ... 4-5  Salts................ 0.5 
Fat... ui one 4-0 Water,.......... eL. 87.0 
Lactin............. 4.0 


100.0 

“This combination supplies food and 
drink, and in simple modes of life is one 
of the most precious nutriments man pos- 
sesses. 

* Milk is a condensed food, for it has 
already undergone a digestive process be- 
fore it is partaken. Its power of nutri- 
tion depends, however, on its digestibil- 
ity. To us it appears that the constit- 
uents of milk make it most precious for 
the very young, the growing, and the old, 
Nature indicates this. The fibrous text- 
ures of food are wanted when growth is 
completed and has to be maintained, and 
nutriment is then required in different 
proportions to those which milk gives. 
An English physician has lately given it 
as his opinion, that the least quantity 
which a family of (ive should daily con- 
sume would be five quarts, and not less 
than a quart daily to a child. ‘If this, 
or anything approaching it, were the rule 
and not the exception,' says Dr. Duck- 
worth, ‘the disease of rickets in its man- 
ifold phases would be completely ban- 
ished from this country, and a much 
higher standard of health and robustness 
would unquestionably prevail.’ 

“Now we believe that a good deal that 
is said about milk is said on the face of 
it, and that no deeper inquiry into the 
physiological formation of milk has ever 
been made. We believe milk to bea 
principal necessity from birth to the age 
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of three or four, to be useful to the age of 
fifteen, and from sixty downward. Dur- 
ing the between range a small quantity 
is sufficient to satisfy the required needs, 
and we believe that it is not a principal 
food throughout life. 


MILK A PRODUCT OF THE ARTS OF MAN. 


“Since we have commenced our re- 
searches into the chemical and physio- 
logical value of food, many a food sub- 
stance has in our mind taken a different 
form to the one which it maintains popu- 
larly, even among scientific men. These 
views of ours can only be developed 
gradually. The milk of our day, drawn 
from cows, is not a product in the course 
of nature, but one which we force from 
the cow by art. We were glad to see 
lately that this is understood by some, 
and to find it stated that ‘the cow in its 
natural state gives as much milk as will 
keep a calf about two months, then for 
four months as much as will partially sus- 
tain it; after that it takes care of itself. 
On the other hand, the cow which art has 
produced gives as much milk for four 
months in the year as will support four 
or five calves, and for five months more 
as much as would support three, two, and 
one.' 

“Different breeds have different milk- 
giving qualities, just as man has induced 
them. With some breeds food goes into 
milk, with some into fat and beef. But 
it is art more in the former than in the 
latter case. The Durhams, Herefords, 
Ayrshires, Jerseys, Guernseys, and Alder- 
neys are tleep milkers, but are not equally 
turned into beef. Now this milk is not 
a natural product, and we say to a cer- 
tain extent unhealthy, and no food prod- 
uct is so delicate, so easily contami- 
nated, so quick in the tranzmission of 
disease, as milk. It attracts every parti- 
cle that may float about, and transmits it 
to the consumer. If there exi.t a dis- 
seminator of disease it is milk. Its pure 
state is an absolute necessity, if it is to be 
a healthy aliment. 
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“We wish here to give our emphatic 
opinion, that the unnatural flow of milk 
in all mammals is unhealthy, that of the 
human mother as well as the cow, and 
that particularly that milk is unhealthy 
which is given by a mammal when again in 
a breeding condition. Now cows are made 
to produce milk up to a short time before 
calving, and so drained of their natural 
support. They not only give unhealthy 
milk, but produce unhealthy flesh in their 
ofispring. Man partakes of both, and 
partakes of unhealthy food substances. 

“ Here are some of the sources of disease 
which our own shortsightedness produces. 

“We say that it is better not to partake 
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of milk than to take unhealthy milk, and 
most of our milk is unhealthy, for the- 
reasons just stated. Chemical analysis. 
can not always detect those physiological 
conditions which determine the healthi-. 
ness of food products, but we are quite 
sure every philosophical chemist will be 
on our side. 

“ A time will come when our idea will be: 
understood, and when scientific men will 
decry the practice of producing milk by 
artificial means; when milk will bé used 
mostly for the young only, and when the 
danger to human life will be considered 
in sustaining it on an unnatural prod- 
uct.” 


THE NOSTRUM FALLACY. 


WHEN a child complains of head- 
ache, lassitude, or want of appetite, 
the nurse concludes that he must “take 
something.” If the complexion of a 
young lady grows every day paler and 
pastier, her mother will insist that she 
must “get something” to purify her 
blood. If the baby squeals day and night, 
adoctor is sent for, and is expected to 
“ prescribe something.” What that some- 
thing should be, the parents would be 
unable to define, but they have a vague 
idea that it should come from the drug- 
store, and that it can not be good for 
much unless it is bitter or nauseous. 
Traced to its principles their theory 
would be about this: “ Sickness and de- 
pravity are the normal condition of our 
nature; salvation can come only through 
abnormal agencies; and a remedy, in or- 
der to be effective, should bé as anti- 
natural as possible.” But Nature still 
persists in following her own laws. Her 
physiological laws she announces by 
means of the instincts which man shares 
with the humblest of his fellow-creatures, 
and health is her free gift to all who trust 
themselves to the guidance of those in- 
stincts. Health is not lost by accident, 
nor can it be repurchased at the drug- 
store. It is lost by physiological sins, and 
can be regained only by sinning no more. 
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Disease is Nature's protest against a gross: 
violation of her laws. Suppressing the 
symptoms of a disease with drugs means 
to silence that protest instead of remov- 
ing the cause. We might as well try to 
extinguish a fire by silencing the fire- 
bells; the alarm will soon be sounded. 
from another quarter, though the first. 
bells may not ring again till the belfry 
breaks down in a general conflagration.. 
For the laws of health, though liberal 
enough to be apparently plastic, are in 
reality as inexorable as time and gravita- 
tion. We can not bully Nature, we can 
not defy her resentment by a fresh prov- 
ocation. Drugs may change the form of 
the disease—;. e., modify the terms of the 
protest—but the law can not be baffled by 
complicating the offense: before the 
drugged patient can recover, he has to. 
expiate a double sin —the medicine and 
the original cause of the disease. But 
shall parents look on and let a sick child. 
ask in vain for help? By no means. 
Something is certainly wrong, and has to. 
be righted. The disease itself is a cry for 
help, but not for drugs. Instead of 
“taking something," something ought to- 
be done, and oftener something habitually 
done ought to be omitted. If the baby's. 
stomach has been tormented with ten 
nursings a day, omit six of them; omit 
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tea and coffee from the young lady’s 
menu; stop the dyspeptic’s meat-ra- 
tions, and the youngster's grammar- 
lessons after dinner. But open the bed- 
room windows, open the door and let 
: your children take a romp in the gar- 
den, or on the street, even on a snow- 
covered street. Let them spend their 
Sundays with an uncle who has a good 
orchard ; or, send for a barrel of apples. 
Send for the carpenter, and let him turn 
the nursery or the woodshed into a 
gymnasium. In case you have nothing 
but your bedroom and kitchen, there will 
still be room for a grapple-swing ; the 
Boston Hygienic Institute has patented 
a kind that can be fastened without visi- 
ble damage to the ceiling. If the baby 
won't stop crying, something ought to be 
done about it. Yes, and as soon as pos- 
sible : remove the strait-jacket apparatus, 
swaddling clothes, petticoat, and all, 
spread a couple of rugs in a comfortable 
corner, and give the poor little martyr a 
chance to move his cramped limbs; let 
him roll, tumble, and kick to his heart's 
content, and complete his happiness by 
throwing the paregoric-bottle out of the 
window.—Dr. OSWALD in Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly. 
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How VOLTAIRE CURED THE DECAY 
or His STOMACH.—In the “Memoirs of 
Count Segur” there is the following an- 
ecdote: “My mother, the Countess de 
Segur, being asked by Voltaire respecting 
her health, told him that the most pain- 
ful feeling she had arose from the decay 
in her stomach, and the difficulty of find- 
ing any kind of aliment that it could 
bear. Voltaire, by way of consolation, 
assured her that he was once for nearly 
a year in the same state, and believed to 
be incurable, but that nevertheless a very 
simple remedy had restored him. It con- 
sisted in taking no other nourishment 
than yolks of eggs beaten up with the 
flour of potatoes and water." Though 
this circumstance concerned so extraor- 
dinary a person as Voltaire, it is little 
known, and very rarely has the remedy, 
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simple and dietetic as it is, been prac- 
ticed. Its efficacy, however, in cases of 
debility, can not be questioned; and the 
following is the mode of preparing this 
valuable article of food as recommended 
by Sir John Sinclair: Beat up an egg 
in a bowl, and then add six tablespoon- 
fuls of cold water, mixing the whole well 
together; then add two tablespoonfuls of 
farina of potatoes; let it be mixed thor- 
oughly with the liquid in the bowl; then 
pour in as much boiling water as will. 
convert the whole into a jelly, and mix 
it well. It may be taken alone or with 
the addition of a little milk, or perhaps 
subacid fruit jelly that is but slightly 
sweetened, in case of stomachic debility 
or consumptive disorders. The dish is 
light and easily digested, and nourishing. 
Bread or biscuit may be taken with it as 
the stomach gets stronger. 


OUR DAILY RECKONING. 


Ir you ait down at set of sun 

And count the acts that you have done, 
And counting, find, 

One self-denying act, one word 

That eased the heart of him who heard ; 
One glance most kiud, 

That fel] like sunshine where It went, 

Then you may couut that day well spent. 


Bat, if through all the livelong day 

You've cheered no heart by yea or nay: 
If, through it all, 

You've nothing done, that you can trace, 

That brought the sunshine to onc face ; 
No act most small, 

That helped some soul, and nothing cost, 

Then count that day as worse than lost! 


KNOWLEDGE, truth, love, beauty, good- 
ness, faith, alone can give vitality to the 
mechanism of existence. The laugh of 
mirth that vibrates through the heart— 
the tears that freshen the dry wastes 
within—the music that brings childhood 
back—the prayer that calls the future 
near—the doubt which makes us meditate 
—the death which startles us with mys- 
tery—the hardship which forces us to 
struggle—the anxiety which ends in trust 
—are the true nourishment of our natural 
being.—] AS. MARTINEAU. 
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The Panama Cannal.—M. De Les- 
seps, the President of the American Branch 
of the Panama Canal Company, issued a 
statement a while ago on the condition of 
the work. From this it appears, that not- 
withstanding the obstacles encountered in 
thè luxuriant vegetation and the thick for- 
ests, there has been opened and recorded 
transversely to the axis of the canal over 200 
kilometers of paths, and also a passage from 
20 to 30 meters has been made from one end 
of the Isthmus to the other, according to the 

roposed lines of the Canal Commission. 

or meteorological studies, to which especial 
attention has been given, four stations have 
been established —at Colon, Gamboa, La 
Boca del Rio Grande. and Naos Island. 
Geological surveys have been made and are 
now in progress. lt has been ascertained 
that between Colon and Lion Hill the canal 
will not encounter any rocks. At the pres- 
ent time two steam-sounding apparatus are 
being put up similar to those at Colon. 
At this station the samples brought up by 
the spoons have given an exact structure of 
the soil. It is shown to be a succession of 
layers of clay, representing the degradations 
of a grecnish pyroxenic rock, which through 
its gradual degradations and decomposition 
has produced this formation. At other places 
the ground, bored to a depth of 25 meters, 
has revealed nearly every way, instcad of 
successive formations methodically arranged, 
a chain of derived rocks growing softer and 
solter. The thickness of the mellow soil is 
quite remarkable, and, in a word, the sound- 
ings have given results beyond expectation 
on the whole line of the canal. "Ihe com- 
pany now have 200 cars, I2 locomotives, 2 
pontoons, 2 steam cranes, IS flat-boats. 2 
dredges with change pieces, ribbon saws, 
rails, etc., a part of which is already at Colon 
and the remainder is on the way, The store- 
houses at Colon cover an area of 1,400 met- 
ers, and are full, Five barges and two 
steamboats are plying upon the Chagres 
River. Another steamboat. at Panama is 
used for hydrographic surveys of the bay. 


For the Observation of Mental 
PHENOMENA IN YOUNG CHILDPEN.—À cor- 
respondent writes us the following : 

Paris, October 26, 1881. 

Dear Eptror: In your excellent monthly 
for October is an editorial entitled “A New 
Boy Science,” which suggests to me a little 
book not as widely known in America as it 
ought to be. I refer to “The Mother's 
Register,” the admirable creation of a French- 
man, Professor Fonssayrives. of Montpellier, 
which, if faithfully writen up by parents, 
would not only furnish invaluable data for a 
baby science. but would prove an interesting 
and precious history of the development of 
the children of every household. The little 
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work has been translated into English. and 
may be obtained, at the office ef the New 
York Nation, now the weekly edition of the 
Evening Post. ' 
Very truly yours, 
THEODORE STANTON. 


Converting Old Cans to Use.— 
One of the eye-sores of village and country life 
is the accumulation of discarded tin cans in 
the back-yards and on the pubiic wayside. 
In the city, the emptied tin can which pre- 
viously held fruit or condensed milk, fluid 
chocolate, or boned turkey, may be turned 
over to the dispa- 
sition of the ashman, 
but in the leafy sub- 
urbs it is likely to 
be cast out and lie 
around loose. In 
the American Farm- 
er we find a good 
suggestion on util- 
izing these waste 
products of latter- 


day civilization, and give it to our readers. 
The accompanying illustrations show how the 
can isto be treated. One simply removes the 
top by heating it, then cuts the cylindrical 
body into strips about three-fourths of an 
inch wide to near the bottom. Then take a 
strong wire, and with a haiamer and a wooden 
block bind the end of each strip over the wire 
at equal distances apart. Painted a bright 
red, with pretty moss and some simple vines 
or choice flowers, and suspended by wires, 
the old can is converted into a feature of 
home attraction. 


Metnline.—For twenty years or more, 
" anti-friction" metals, as they are called, 
have been uscd more or less in machinery 
for the purpose of increasing specd and re- 
ducing wear, and the tendency to heat up. 
Metaline is an improved composition of the 
kind. and it is claimed that no oil whatever 
is required when it is used. Indeed. metal- 
ine has been used for some years on both 
hcavy and light machinery. on railroad car 
journals, locomotives, etc., etc., down to the 
smallest spindle, and however heavy the 
bearings or rapid the motion, these can be 
run more steadily, with iess friction. and 
therefore less heat, and much more econom- 
ically without oil than with it. When once 
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applied, metaline requires no attention ; is 
free from dirt and smell, and is inexpensive 
and very durable, Its application to sewing- 
machines is one of its best features ; and yet 
we are told that the great manufacturers are 
teluctant to employ it because the owners of 
tbe patent refuse to sell their rights or per- 
mit any monopoly of its advantages. The 
Metaline Company is prepared to receive 
orders for the application of metaline to 
sewing-machines, and tne satisfactory results 
already achieved justify the expectation that 
the time is not far distant when no sewing- 
machine, either in family or factory, will be 
tolerated that has not this invaluable im- 
provement as part of its composition, 


Peculiar Eycs.—White hair and pink 
vyes are said to be the peculiarities of two 
children of Mr. and Mrs. Franklin Rix, of 
Franklin Township, Polk County, Iowa. 
One is four years old and the other two. 
"While they are compelled to wear goggles 
because they can not bear the sunlight, they 
ean sce in the dark even better than in the 
day-time, being able to pick up a pin in a 
dark room. 

A Hartford (Conn.) paper relates a singular 
-circumstance connected with the eyes of a 
young lady sixteen years old, residing in 
Litchfield. She was recently confined for a 
few cays in a dark room on account of her 
-eyes, until one day, after a sudden and pe- 
culiar sensation, they felt decidedly better 
and she was taken into the light. hen she 
entered the dark room her eyes were straight 
and natural; she was now cross-eyed ; but 
the most singular thing is the asserted fact 
that when she closes the right eye she can 
see t^ a distance of eight or ten miles with 
the left eye, and distinguish objects as 
though they were within the ordinary range 
of vision. The distant hills appear to be 
brought closer as if by a telescope. On the 
other hand, when she closes the left and uses 
the right eye for vision it appears to be a 
microscope. The point of a needle looks 
like a blunt piece of iron, and so with every- 
thing near by. But when both eyes are open 
they assume the cross-eyed expression and 
she sees everything naturally as other per- 
sons see, 


Dr. Arthur Mitchell, a prominent 
gentleman of Edinburgh, and one of the 
Royal Commission of Lunacy for Scotland, 
has made some interesting discoveries in the 
Hebrides, Shetland, and Orkney Islands. 
He found people there who could read and 
write, using stone and bronze implements, 
pounding their grain in hollow stones, using 
a stone flv-wheel for their spindles, living in 
bee-hive huts built without the aid of a ham- 
mer; and he even’ found cave-dwellers who 
would (if dead and exhumed) pass for good. 
specimens of the bronze age. The fact ap- 
pears plain, that all the so-called '' ages " are 
current on the earth, and were, it seems 
reasonable to think, when certain recently 
discovered deposits were made in the earth. 
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It is becoming more and more apparent 
that the so-called Stone, Bronze, and [ron 
ages were—as such cases as the above show 
them now to be— contemporaneous. The 
simple fact is that the ‘‘ages” are getting 
pretty well “mixed,” and are existing side by 
side to-day, as doubtless they were when 
those recently discovered deposits, about 
which we have heard so much, were made. 


Deep Fall Plowing.—l. N. Stone, 
writing to the Fruit Recorder, says: “ Seven 
years ago I had one acre of ground which I 
wished to set to strawberries the following 
spring, and knowing that there were a great 
many white grubs in every toot of it, con- 
cluded to plow in deep, just before winter 
set in. I commenced one afternoon and 
plowed one-fourth of it; a hard breeze at 
night kept me from plowing the balance un- 
til spring, when I finished plowing the pieco 
and set it to strawberries. The plants on the 
fall plowing were not disturbed at all by the 
grub, while those on each side were nearly 
all destroyed by them. Since then I have 
adopted the plan of plowing fruit ground 
just before it freezes up for winter, and have 
not had aay loss from grubs and cut-worms." 


On Transplanting Trees.— Mr, 
Meehan, in the last Gardener's Monthly, re- 
views some of the many practical things 
brought out in experience on this subject. 
He says: 

“it is now established beyond all question 


| that a tree or slirub, taken out of a poor soil, 


will not bear transplanting as onc that has 
been well fcd. For instance, if five years 
ago two Norway spruces were planted, both 
of same age and in soil both just alike, but 
one should receive no manure for all that 
time and the other have a litle manure every 
rear, the chance of success in removal will 
be very much in favor of the well-fed tree. 
Numbers of trees with good roots and well 
planted, die after removal simply from a 
weakened constitution brought about by 
poor living. 

“ Another capital fact of practical value to 
transplanters has been developed, and which 
is only just now becoming well known. It 
has always been understood in this country 
that a transplanted tree is safer from being 
pruned, but the pruning generally consisted 
of shortening in all the branches, strony as 
well as weak, But it is now found that the 
tree should not be shortened in, but merely 
thinned out. All the weaker branches should 
be cut out and the strong ones left, Any 
extensive planter who has read of these 
things in our pages will have saved his sub- 
scription price a hundred times over. 

* And then there is the practice becoming 
now better known than others also first 
learned through our pages, that it is not pos- 
sible to pound the earth too tight about a 
transplanted tree. [t is not possible to avoid 
all risks in transplanting. The art will never 
be so perfected that some will not die; but 
year by year we are learning ; and mortality, 
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where all the good conditions can be con- 
trolled, will be less than ever before. 

* Another thing may be remembered, that 
trees die in winter from drying out. There- 
fore give the roots all the chances you can to 
heal and grow before cold drying winds and 
frosts come. One of the best of these chances 
is to plant early. Plant as soon as you can 
after the fall rains come. It makes little 
difference whether the yellowed leaves have 
all fallen or not." 


The Cancer Remedy.—In the Oc- 
tober No. of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL a 
statement was given of the successful treat- 
ment of a case of epithelial cancer of many 
years’ standing with a preparation of oxalis 
acetosella, or wood sorrel. The subject of 
the treatment, a Brooklyn physician of high 
reputation, reported the case fully to the 
County Society, and the incontrovertible fact, 
as set forth in that report, was given to the 
JouRNAL readers. There have been several 
inquiries made, and much doubt expressed, 
concerning the case, which could be answer- 
ed only by referring correspondents to Dr. 
Eltinge himself ; but since the October Num- 
ber was issued fresh testimony has accumu- 
lated in the shape of two cases of cancer, 
successfully treated, as the following extracts 
from letters sent to the doctor will show. 

S. G. Culbrett, of Henderson, Md., writes: 
"[ went exactly as you directed, and the 
charred mass fell out the following Monday. 
It is about as large as a medium-sized chest- 
nut. I preserved it in alcohol. It is whitish 
in color. It left a place Jarger than a twenty- 
five-cent piece, and in five days it came down 
to its original size of a ten-cent piece, and 
then remained that size for several days. I 
was a little uneasy, though it is healing 
slowly—a little smaller every day. It is not 
larger than the nail of my little finger now. 
It is three weeks since I put the first plaster 
on, and I think in another week it will be 
entirely well,” : 

An officer of the regular army stationed 
at Fort Fred Steele, Wyoming, writes: ''The 
seared portion dropped off yesterday, just 
eight days and five hours after the first appli- 
cation, and my lip is about well, and I am 
so very thankful to you. I send you the 
seared part, so that you may judge of the 
original disease. . . . . Three army surgeons 
pronounced it epithelioma, or cancer." 

The editor of the JoURNAL is so favorably 
impressed by the method of treatment intro- 
duced by Dr. Eltinge, that he will communi- 
cate with those who may be afflicted by the 
dread disease with reference to its treat- 
ment. 


A Compound is described for the prep- 
aration of what are termed safety envelopes. 
That part of the envelope covered by the flap 
Is treated with a solution of chromic acid, am- 
monia, sulphuric acid, sulphate of copper, 
and fine white paper. The flap itself is coat- 
ed with a solution of isinglass in acetic acid, 


. 
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and, when this is moistened and pressed 
down on the under part of the envelope, a 
solid cement is formed, entirely insoluble in 
&cids, alkalies, hot or cold water, steam, etc. 


CHURN SLOWLY. 


A LITTLE maid in the morning sun 
Stood merrily singing and churning— 
'* Oh, how I wish this butter was done, 
Then off to the fields l'd be turning !" 
So she hurried the dasher up and down 
Till the farmer called, with a half-made frown, 
* Churn slowly ! 


“ Don't ply the dasher so fast, my dear, 
It’s not so good for the butter, 
And will make your arms ache, too, I fear, 
And put you all in a flutter— * 
For this is a rule, wherever we turn, 
Don't be in haste whenever you churn— 
Churn slowly | 


“If you'd see your butter come nice and sweet, 
Don't churn with a nervous jerking, 
But ply the dasher slowly and neat— 
You'll hardly know that you're working ; 
And when the butter has come you'll say, 
t Yes, this is surely the very best way '— 
Churn slowly i" 


Now, little folks, do you think that you 
A lesson can find in butter? 
Don't be in a haste, whatever you do, 
Or get yourself in a flutter ; 
And while you stand at life's great churn, 
Let the farmer's words to you return— 
“ Churn slowly!” 


—SARAH KEABLES HUNT. 


Effect of Food on Eggs.—A Cana- 
dian observer rightly touches on this subject : 
** It does not require much, if any, extra under- 
standing on the part of any one to really see 
how the flesh of a fowl fed on wholesome food 
and water should be better to the taste than 
those fed at random, and upon all manner of 
unwholesome food. This applies equally to 
the eggs also. Any one can test this, if he so 
wishes, quite easily, by feeding on slop food, 
or food of an unclean kind, such as swill and 
decaying garbage. The flesh of such fowls 
will quickly taint, and eggs will taste unsav- 
ory, at least to any one with an ordinary pal- 
ate. Fresh air has much also to do with this 
matter. No flesh is fit for the table which is 
not allowed an unlimited quantity of pure air. 
If any person of ordinary discernment would 
consider the actual condition of highly stall- 
fed animals of Christmas and other similar 
times of rejoicing, he would be quite easily 
satisfied that although to look at the stall-fed 
animal, which always lacks pure air, is the 
fattest, yet its flesh does not agree with the 
stomach, as does that of the healthy, ordinary- 
fed animal. Some may say that the extra 
fatdoes this. I say not, for T have quite often 
kept account, and though I do not touch a 
morsel of fat, I was troubled afterward with 
a disordered stemach, which never happened 
when I partook heartily of ordinary fine beef, 
both fat and lean." 


Cuartotra Fow.er WELLS, Proprietor. 
H. S. DzAvYTON, A.M., Editor. N. Sizer, Associate. 


NEW YORK, 
JANUARY, 1882. 


OUR SALUTATION. 


A NEW YEAR'S Greeting to our read- 
ers and friends, and a heart-felt wish 
that the twelvemonth upon which we 
have entered shall be rich in blessings to 

' their “ bodies, souls, and spirits.” 

We have in the year just ended passed 
through an extraordinary series of events. 
A frowning Providence has seemingly 
been the lot of the nation; calamities 
have fallen upon the people; in some 
sections there have been sickness and 
death, to an extent before unknown; in 
others the land has been swept by fires 
which destroyed hundreds of lives and 
made thousands of peaceful and indus- 
trious people homeless; in others misery 
and loss have descended with great rains 
and unexpected floods ; while over a very 
broad extent of country a great drouth 
prevailed from the beginning of summer 
till autumn had been well advanced, and 
brought in its train blasted crops and 
ruined fields, and a gloomy winter pros- 
pect for the poor and dependent. Fi- 
nally, as if the climax were reached, Pres- 
ident Garfield was stricken down by the 
shot of an assassin and the whole nation 
made to lament the loss of one whose 
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occupancy of his exalted office, although. 
brief, had given promise of much good. 

But the record of suffering and loss, 
bad as it is, might have been much worse. 
Peace has reigned within and without. 
In certain parts of the country, notably in 
the South, there are evidences of growth, 
of the dawn of a new era. Immigration 
has greatly increased, and thousands of 
industrious and honest foreigners have 
weekly landed on our shores, and been 
absorbed as rapidly as they have come 
into the great commercial, manufactur- 
ing, and agricultural industries of our 
people. From the West and the South 
the cry has been maintained, Come to 
us; we want the help of strong arms and 
willing minds; the work is growing, grow- 
ing, growing upon us! 

The fires, the floods, and the drouth 
have destroyed millions, but the balance 
is nevertheless on the credit side; sci- 
ence, education, the arts have advanced ;. 
the country is better off in material 
wealth to-day than it was a year ago, and 
the heart of the nation is just as eager 
for work in the multitudinous industries. 
of society as ever. Forward! The hill- 
tops re-echo with the call to labor. The 
blood of our people is up, and they are 
bound to go still onward in their wonder- 
ful career of progress. 

Macte tua Virtute O patria! Thy 
sorrows are but the seasonable chasten- 
ing of thy God, who would make thee 
strong and glorious, a noble nation zeal-- 
ous for true liberty and righteousness, 


THE SCHOOLMASTER IN THE EDITO- 
RIAL CHAIR.—One of our exchanges re- 
cently published an item on “ The Great 
Salt Lake,” doubtless intended to supply 
its readers with some information con— 
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cerning that Utah wonder. Among 
other things we are told: : Four or five 
-large streams empty themselves into it ; 
and the fact of its still retaining its saline 
properties seems to point to the conclu- 
sion that there exists some secret bed of 
saline deposit over which its waters flow, 
and that thus they continue salt; for, 
though the Lake may be but the resi- 
dence of an immense sea which once 
covered the whole of this region, yet, by 
its continuing so salt with the amount of 
Íresh water poured into it daily, the idea 
of the existence of some such deposit 
from which it receives its supply seems 
to be only too probable.” 

We are also told by the same authority 
that this Lake has no outlet—a fact in it- 
self sufficient to account fer the saline 
character of its water, as the earthy mat- 
ters brought into it by the many streams 
large and small have been accumulating 
for ages, and the process of evaporation, 
ever going on, has induced condensation 
and precipitation of those earthy matters. 
Hence it is altogether probable that a 
very considerable layer of alkaline sub- 
stance forms the bottom of the Lake. 
"The tendency of all ponds or lakes which 
have no outflow to become saline as a 
natural process appears to be unknown to 
the writer of the paragraph. 


ON DOCTORS. 


“THE case of Mr. Garfield has probably 

done more than any otherthing in the 
annals of American medicine and surgery 
to awaken the public mind to a realization 
ofthe large margin of possible mistake 
in the diagnosis of a physician. The 
wide discussion of the extraordinary er- 
ror committed by a council of physicians 
-deemed of superior ability has, we think, 
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accomplished much in removing that 
blind and almost superstitious depend- 
ence upon the wisdom and potency of 
the doctor, which a large class of people. 
intelligent in nearly everything but med- 
icine, have been wont to exhibit. 

If, it has been reasoned by such, the 
gentlemen who were selected to attend 
the chief officer of the nation, could be 
so misled by appearances connected with 
a wound as to declarea condition of things 
which was shown to be wide of the fact 
by the post-mortem examination, what 
are we to expect from the average prac- 
titioner who meets in his daily round 
symptoms and conditions of disease more 
or less complex and obscure? Then, too, 
the average practitioner is not a man of 
high intellectual attainments ; frequently 
his organism is quite lacking in those 
qualities of close observation and keen 
analysis which are most essential to a 
prompt appreciation of symptoms. 

The fact that a man has attended two 
or three courses of lectures at a medical 


school, while it somehow gives him the 
right to offer his services as a physician 
to the community, does not always 
render him capable of performing such 
services well. Too many young men, in 
truth the majority of those attending our 
popular medical schools, are without ade- 
quate preliminary training, even ignorant 
of the elements of natural philosophy, 
chemistry, and other sciences, and not 
well grounded in the common English 
branches. Several of our better known 
physicians have complained of this as a 
chief cause for much of the odium which 
is reflected upon the medical profession 
by quacks and charlatans. Dr, F. H. 
Hamilton advocated not long ago in an 
assembly of physicians the general, prac- 
tice of compelling those who applied for 
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admission to a medical school to undergo 
a preliminary examination as a test of 
fitness for the study and vocation of med- 
icine. We know of but one institution 
if the fifty or more in the country where 
any such test is applied. 

A writer in the Christian Advocate, 
xt long since made some wholesome re- 
marks respecting the enlightenment of 
the masses on subjects that concern 
health, and on the privileges of physi- 
cians; the motive, which was apparent 
enough and worthy, being to foster an 
intelligent confidence in the skill of the 
man who has devoted himself to the 
study of discase and honestly seeks to 
relieve the suffering and cure the sick. 
What was said elicited a letter from a 
*doctor " residing in a large city, which 
illustrates well what we have said above, 
and “points the moral ” of the Advocate 
writer. We quote from the letter as fol- 
lows: 

"In their ignorance of the pathol- 
ogy or true nature of fever, as it is called, 
which is not the diseas, but the sym- 
ton of diseas onley, Doctors that call 
fever diseas remain ignorant of the caus 
of it. They might as well look for the 
cart in fronnt of the horse. All forms 
of diseases are attended with more or less 
fever, or inflamation as it is called. The 
causes of fever are numerous taking cold 
isthe most common caus. Intemperance 
in eating or drinking excessive exercise, 
whatever disturbes the equilibeum of the 
system, The correct way to abate a fever: 
is to remove the caus clens the system 
Open the paus promote all the secre- 
tions. 

“With few exceptions the fever can be 
brocken up in a few days without reduce- 
ing the system, under proper treatment, 
Those Doctors who say the fever must 
have its run, are ignorant of proper treat- 
ment, and they should be caused to run 
and leave the patient to nature to do the 
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work alone. All sedative Narcotic and 
depressive fashionable treatment at the 
present day, endangers the life of the 
patient, and sometimes causes the death: 
of a member ina family. I care not 
what Doctors may say or people may 
think about breaking up fevers at the 
commencement, I have done it for 35. 
years past. Not onley so l have brocken 
up numerus cases of Typhoid fever in the 
advanced stage, after they were given up 
as hopeless cases, by councils of Doc- 
tors. 

“I can,give give referance to a large 
number of the latter class. I use sanative 
treatment on the positiv adjustive prin- 
ciple, To set right to adapt to suit. 

“J. A. M, M.D.” 

The well-educated, tolerant, and expe- 
rienced physician is of a far different 
stamp from J. A. M. He acknowledges 
that the processes of disease arc myste- 
rious, and in a given case is far from pre- 
tending that his opinion is infallible and 
his treatment just what is essential to 
cure. The really able physician is, like 
the learned scientist, modest in self-as- 
sertion ; almost without a single excep- 
tion this will be found to be true. Ap- 
preciative of the limitations of human 
wisdom, he is candid, never bigoted,. 
and never loud in his insistance upon 
what he considers: the proper course. 
Ignorance and pretension are never allied. 
Your good physician may not have the 
bluntness of the doctor who, according 
to an editorial in the Boston 77era/d, 
said to a mother: “ Bring down the child, 
it is mostly guess-work any way, but we 
can guess better if we see the patient," 
but he will not assume to know evcry- 
thing, and when called to treat a grave 
malady his candor and earnest endeavors 
to do his full duty, will inspire confidence 
in the patient, in itself a powerful factor 
in successful medication. 


so 
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FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES. 


WHATEVER affects injuriously the 

moral tone of a community, affects 
its material condition injuriously; for 
solid and enduring prosperity can not 
exist without a healthy mental status. 
There may be evidences of wealth, so far 
as warehouses filled with costly mer- 
-chandise and private houses elegantly 
furnished and decorated are concerned, 
but these may be evidences only qf moral 
decay, inasmuch as the rich merchandise 
and palatial mansions may be the creat- 
ures of selfishness, greed, and vanity, and 
-only to be indulged in by a few pam- 
pered ones; while the masses of the peo- 


ple may be ignorant, oppressed, and lack- | 


ing in the very necessaries of life. 


* MI Gres the baad to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates acd mea decay." 
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poverish the majority? To-day in 
America wealth is apparently fast be- 
coming the most powerful lever in po- 
litical and social life. It is establishing 
a caste or class among us more arbitrary 
than the aristocracy of the old world, 
since its disposition is to look upon the 
poor not only as inferiors, but as serv- 
ants or dependents. There seems to be 
looming up in the near horizon of om 
national life a grave contest—cail it so- 
cial or industrial or what you will —be- 
tween the rich and the poor; a struggle 
on the part of the former to secure what 
selfishness and greed have extorted from 
the producing classes, and a struggle on 
the part of the latter to escape from the 
tyranny of the rich, and to obtain a full 
recognition of their rights as human be- 


| ings and citizens in a common state. 


There are many questions, moral and 


. Physical pressing for solution, and 
Rome, in the davs of the Caesars, is. 
deemed to have been at the zenith of 


thoughtful men see in this coming 


_ Struggie an effort for their adjustment, 


and their settlement cpoa grounds of 
justice and right wi! be essential to the 
future perpetuity of ocr special institu- 
tena, and to the ka-c.cv cf tke people. 

The grand pzacixes ceclired by our 
comstitccional law hive among them as a 
primary axiom the equa ty of man; and 
this axic— it is than Lue boziag lava 
deep withic the cavers cf the volcano, 
mow acd them mies the whole social 
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wich mar destroy the wie body politic. 
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them to honor and obey us. We some- 


how incline to regard them as depend- 
ents, almost subjects, who should be very 
grateful for any concessions, whereas we 
are dependent upon their industry and 
practical integrity, for our wealth, our 
comforts, our places, In their skillful 
hands the resources of the country become 
available to the man of money and the 
civil officer. If usefulness were taken as 
the measure of worth, where would the 
attribute of superiority rest? We trow 
that the crusty Diogenes of antiquity 
and the splenetic Carlyle of our day 
would not place arrogant Money-bags or 
haughty Demigogue above the salt. 


THE INSTITUTE.—The session of the 
Phrenological Institute just closed has 
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proved of unusual interest. The num- 
ber of students in attendance was larger 
than for four years past, and four of them 
were old graduates. As heretofore, 
different sections of the country were 
represented, and several were persons 
of considerable experience and cult- 
ure, and following professional voca- 
tions. 

The directorsand faculty of the Institute 
feel much encouraged in the prosecution 
of their humanitarian work by the har- 
mony and enthusiasm exhibited by the 
students as a whole in the special studies of 
the session, and direct the attention of the 
JOURNAL reader to the report of the ex- 
ercises at the close of the lecture term, 
which will be published in the February 
Number. 


Go Gur Correspondents, 


UESTIONS OF '" GENERAL INTEREST" ONLY 
will be answered in this department, But ane gues- 
fien at a time, and that c ae stated, must be Pro- 

unded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
im the benefil of an early consideration, 


IF AN INQUIRY FAIL TO RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should res 
peal it ; if mot then Published, the inguirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 


To Our CowTRIBUTORS.—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
if our contributors generally should observe the fol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
intended Sor publication: 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary locut the page into“ Lakes" for comporitors, 
and this cam not be done when both sides are written 


upon. 
2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful in the malter of proper names and quotations. 
3. Don't write in a microscopic hand, as the com- 
foiiloer kas to read it across Ait case, a distance A 
ttarly two feet, and the editor often wants lo make 


eo and additions. 
A: ^ ever roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
er. 

5. Be brief. People don't like to read long stories. A 
f mn article iz read by four times az many 
People as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your full na me and address plain- 
ly at the end of your leiter. If you use a pseudonym 
is initials, wrile your Juli name and address be. 


sos Google 


WE CAN NOT UNDEKTAKK TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary posta, 
ix provided by the writers, 1x ALL CASES, Persons whe 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
is better, a prepaid envelope, with thei fu address, 
Anonymous letters will not be considered, 


A “ LEARNED " OBJECTION.— Question ; 
If it be convenient, please answer the following 
objections to Phrenology. One I think often 
presented ín one form or another, which has 
been made by the learned men, víz: Phrenology 
is impracticable, though size were the measure 
of power, as there is no practical way of ascer- 
taining the amount of power, when neither the 
parta nor the foldings of the brain can be meas- 
ured. Further, the greater the number and the 
depth of the convolutions of the brain, the 
greater the surface, and the greater its power; 
but as these convolutions are invisible, their 
number and depth are undetermined, Likewise 
the power depending upon them. 

Answer: The first objection with regard to 
size, la untenable, because anatomists generally 
of the present day accept the relation betwoen 
size of head and intellectual capacity. Ferrier, 
Bastlan, Bennett, and other prominent physiolo- 
gista accept this proposition as demonstrated. 
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As regards the character of the convolutions, 
their determination is not so difficult as your 
“learned men" put it. They are dependent 
npon the character of the nervous system. Weare 
euabled to appreciate superiority of organism by 
external uppcarances, just as a good woodeman 
can tell the character of wood by the bark which 
surrounds it. Culture hus a relation to com- 
plexity of the folded surface of the brain. In 
another part of this Number you will find a dis- 
cussion of the comparative development of the 
brain in low and higb types of man. The ntate- 
ments there are derived from eminent authority, 
and thcy conform to the views of experienced 
phreuologists. Quality affects the entlre orgau- 
ization of man. A predominant Mental temper- 
ament imparts lightness of frame and finencds 
of tissuc ; the bones of the skull are relatively 
thinner, and the bruin development ie greater than 
in persous having a strong developinent of the 
Motive or bony temperament, Your "learned 
men” might, with as much pertinence, object 
to the dlagnosis of a skilled physican In the case 
of liver disease. His determinatlon of congest- 
ive conditions, enlargement, ulcerations, ete., in 
that organ is even more subject to objection 
and criticism, ou account of invisibility, than 
the diagnosis of a brain by a skillful phrenolo- 
gist. 

THE BANANA AS FOoD.—W. G. P. —We 
are not Inclined to approve the uso of bananas as 
an art clo of die: in the North, because, as usually 
sold iu our marketa, thcy are unripe, and more 
Or less decayed. On general principles unripe 
fruit, and especially unripe and somewhat rotten 
fruit, shouid be discarded by all those who 
would ent only healthful things. 


ORGANIZATION OF A GOOD PHYSICIAN. 
—J. C. C.—A physician needs a good general 
organization ; fie should have u large brain and a 
weil-developed body to sustain it. The quality 
shonld be good, the Mental temperament slightly 
predominating. He should have the executlve 
faculties well indicated ; tbe porceptive range of 
faculties should be large; Constructiveuess, 
Comparison, Human Nature, Benevolence, Firm- 
ness, and Conscientiousness being among the 
moro infiucntial] of the sentiments. 


DISEASED CHILD.—We are inclined to 
think froin your brief statement that the disease 
involves the nasal bone, There is evidently an 
opening into its passage which moy be duc to 
necrosis. It would be quite impossible for a 
physician to treat the case properly without an 
examination, and we think that it demands im- 
mediate treatment, and the character of that treat- 
ment is of course dependent on the diagnosis, 


BRAIN OF MAN AND WOMAN.—Ques- 
tion: Were two children, a boy and a girl, of 
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nearly the eame temperament and disposition, 
raised together, taking the eame exercise, study- 
ing the same lessons, following the same profes- 
sion, and making their lives as nearly dual as- 
possible, when ho was matured and she was ma- 
tured, wonld her capacity for reasoning be equal 
to his? It is a common theory among some 
people that a woman has no more reason than a. 
horse ; that it Je all intuition with her, and we 
want to know if there is any foundation for this 
theory in Phrenology. J. R. 


Answer: Your question involves so many 
issnes that we could not answer it in the brief 
space allotted to the consideration of questions. 
in this department. 

You suppose that the children possess nearly 
the same temperamcut and disposition, the 
“ocarly” is very indefinite ; you might better sup- 
pose that they possess precisely the same nerv- 
ous organism, then you should start fairly; but 
such a hypothesis fe ncxt to impossible, for the 
endowments of man aud woman are different 
naturally. A perfect man stauds upon a certain 
basis by himsclf. A perfect woman stands apart, 
as it were, by herself in the matter of organiza- 
tion. If, however, the boy and giri were bronght 
up as you premise, it might be that the girl. 
would show more reasoning ability than the boy, 
apd ttill the result would uot be conclusive. You 
probably know that some of our educators who 
favor the mixed method in education, have dè- 
clared as the result of observation, that young 
ladies tuke higher rank in scholarship than the 
young men, We remember a case of conipetitlve 
examination in the classics, not Jong ago in this 
city, where a young ludy bore off tho first prize. 
We have known women who were skillful in 
arguincnt; we know some now to whom we 
would rathcr listen than to many gentlemen who. 
are prominent on the plutform. Woman is en- 
dowed with moro of the intultive sense than man ; 
by this fuculty she is cnabled to sec truth more 
quickly than mun. You may call it jumping at 
conclusions, but if the truth be reached by a 
sudden bound is it any the less truth? Should 
it be any the less influential in human affairs ? 
We will admit that the rank and flleof women 
are not given so much to logical method as men, 
bnt may not this be due largely to neglected In- 
tellectual training? It is only within the iast half 
century that it bas become generally recognized 
by those who have charge of public education 
that woman is as much entitled to mental traln- 
ing n8 man. Heretofor: her opportunities were 
restricted ; it wus somewhat as if she were to be 
regurded as more ornamental than useful in the 
sociul walks of life, Now she is demonstrating 
her usefulness in a huudred branches of active 
life, und tho necessity of her general inteliectual 
training ia being constantly demonstrated. 
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LIGHT IN DARK PLACES.—L. H.—The 
story with this title was published a few years 
ago ae 4 serial in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
and cen now be cbtained in a handsomely print- 
ed and illustrated volume. It is a most appro- 
priate holiday present especially for young folke, 
having not a little solid instruction mingled with 
ite entertainment. Copies supplied by Fowler & 
Wells at $1.25. 
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Communications are invited on any topic of intere 
esl: the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being pr rferred. 
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THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS. — The 
following observations relate to a subject equally 
interesting to all; but a subject on which the 
young are particularly apt to form absurd theo- 
ries and visionary hopes, which, frequently, are 
not dissipated till it is too late to repair the errors 
to which they lead. 

The word happy ia a relative term: that Is, 
when we call a man happy, we mean that he is 
bsppler than some others with whom we com- 
pare him, than the generality of others, or than 
he bimse:f was in some other situation :—thus, 
speaking of one who has just compassed the 
object of a long pursuit: ' Now,” we say, “he 
is happy"; and in a like sense, compared with the 
general lot uf mankind, we call a man happy 
who possesses health and competency. 

1n strictness, any condition may be denomi- 
nated happy, in which the amount or aggregate 
of pleasure exceeds that of pain, and the degree 
of happiness depends upon the quantity of this 
excess. Happiness does not consist in the pleas- 
ares of sense, in whetever profusion or variety 
they be enjoyed. By the pleasures of sense, I 
mean as well the animal gratifications of eating, 
drinking, and that by which the apecies is con- 
tinued, as the more refined pleasures of music, 
painting, architecture, gardening, theatrical ex- 
hibitions : and the pleasures, lastly, of active 
sports, as of hunting, shooting, fishing, etc. 
These pleasures continue but a little while at a 
time. This is true of them all, especially of the 
grosser sort of them. Laying aside the prep- 
tration and the expectation, and computing 
strictly the actual sensation, we shall be sur- 
prised to find how Inconsiderable a portion of 
our time they occupy, how few hours in the 
twenty-four they sere able to fill up. 

These pleasures, by repetition, lose their relish. 
It is a property of the machine for which we 
know no remedy, that the organs by which we 
perceive pleasures are blunted and benumbed by 
being frequently exercised in the same way. 
There is hardly any one who has not found the 
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difference between a gratification when new : 
and when familiar, or any pleasure which does : 
not become Indifferent as it grows habitual. The 


„truth seems to be, that there is a Ilmit at which 


these pleasures soon arrive, and from which they 
ever afterward declinc. They are by necessity 
of short duration, as the orguns can not hold om 
their emotions beyond a certain length of time; 
and if you endeavor to compensate for this im- 
perfection {n thcir nature by the frequency with 
whith you repeat them, you suffer more than 
you gain, by the fatigue of the faculties, and the 
diminution of sensibility. 

These pleasures, after all, have their value ; 
and ss the young are always too eager In their 
pursuit of them, the old are sometimes too re- 
miss, that is, too studious of their ease, to be at 
the pains fur them which they really deserve. 

Happiness consists in health, By hecith I 
understand, as freedom from bodily distempers, 
as that tranquillity, firmness, and alacrity of 
mind, which we call good spirits, and which 
may properly enough be included in our notion 
of health, aa depending commonly upon the 
satne cauees, and yielding to the same manage- 
ment, as our hodily constitution. 

Heal*h, in this senec, is the ono thing needful. 
Therefore no pains, exponse, self-denial, or re- 
straint to which we subject ourselves for the | 
sake of health is too much. Whether It require 
us to relinquish lucrative situations, to abstain 
from favorite indulgencen, to control intemper- 
ate passions, or undergo tedious regimens, to 
whatever difficulties it Jays us under, a man who 
pursues his happiness rationally and resolutely, 
will be content to submit. 

When we are in perfect health and spirits, we 
feel In ourselves a bappinees iudependent of any 
particular outward gratitication whatever, and 
of which we can give no account. This is an 
enjoyment which the Deity has annexed to life: 
and it probably constitutes, in a great measure, 
the happiness of infanta and brutes, especially 
of the lower and sedentary orders of animals, 
for which I have sometimes been at a loss to find 
out amusement, 

The above account of buman happiness will 
justify the two following concluelone, which, al- 
though found in most books of morality, havo 
seldom, we think, been supported by any suffi- 
cient reason : $ 

First, That happiness is pretty equally distrib- 
uted among the different orders of civil society. 
Second, That vice has no advanta;ze over virtue, 
even with respect to this world's happiness. 

C. WHITTIER BROWN 


UNREMUNERATIVE TALENT.— I won- 
der if many people over think of the great in- 
Justice practiced toward persous possessing 
some pccullar talenta; taleuta of the higher 
order that have been cultivated by years of 
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study, and often incurring a great expense; tal- 
ents which the possessors take delight in practic- 
ing and improving, aye, and are even miserable 
when circumstances prevent them from exercis- 
ing their natural gifis? How many snch sre 
wearing their lives away pursuing some nncon- 
genial calling, because the one they are natu- 
rally fitted for falla to be remunerative, or, in 
other words, they have failed to make their tal- 
enis remunerative. But is tho fault mainly io 
the individuals so situated? Let us seo. No 
kind of a common day-laborer, mechanic, busi- 
Ness wan or woman, would be called upon to 
perform a day’s or hour’s work without the offer 
of pay forít, Of course it is well known that 
from various causes they often fail to get their 
wages ; but pay is always expected, and it would 
be next to an insult to ask one to work for noth- 
ing. Yet it is common for a singer, reader, 
writer, or musician to be called upon to render 
service withont the least thought of pay, much 
Jess the offer of it. Such services always go for 
the benefit of somebody or something perbaps 
not so much in need of help os the talented 
helpers. 

It often costa more hard work for onc to be- 
come a good reader, efoger, os writer, than to 
learn the ordinary routine of drese-making, mil- 
linery, or blacksmithing ; yet how much more 
readily would any of the Jatter-mentioned work- 
ers be paid for services than the otbers? Should 
this be ao, especially when the former are as 
dependent upon their own exertions for a Mveli- 
hood as the latter? Onco in a while a favored 
one rises to distinction by aid of influential 
friends, and earns what would easily support a 
half-dozen in comfort, while scores of others as 
meritorious and deserving remain in obseurtty, 
dragging out a miserable existence. One cause 
of this state of affuirs is, that some who possess 
rare talents, being born in easy circumstances, 
have plenty of leisure for culture, and can afford 
to. give their services gratis, and would be of- 
fended if offered remuneration ; and so persone 
of humbler pecuniary stations are expected to 
consider theunselves favored when called upon 
to givo an exhibition of their powers to the pub- 
lic. Yet a seamstress would not be asked to 
make a garment, or a tinker to mend an imple- 
ment without pay. 

What would be thought of the wealthy lady, 
who, having a natural talent for millinery, 
should make and trim the hate and bonnets of 
ber friends gratuitously, thercby taking the cue- 

_ tom from some poor woman wholly dependent 
upou her trade for support? She would certain- 
ly be deserving of the severest censure. Yet 
those who furnish literature for papers and 
magazines free of charge, because they like to 
write and cus afford to, practice almost as preat 
an injustice toward others who writo for a living, 
fdr X fs, iu an indirect way, merely taking the 
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bread from their mouths, the clothes from their 
backs, and happiness from their lives. If people 
of all ranks would demand remuneration for 
services, let them be what they may; unless done 
in charity, the needy ones would naturally be 
the moet patronized, and in tíme a new order of 
things would be brought about, The meritorious 
would be recognized aud rewarded accordingly. 
One would not see so many care-worn, discou- 
tented faces here and there. 

Young persons just starting out iu life would 
not be forced to cnoose a calling they have no 
Hiking for in preference to a higher one more 
suitable to their tastes, in order to obtain a live- 
Mhood. Darkness now reigns where there would 
be many bright and shining lights in song, Hter- 
ature, aud the drama, which prop:r remuneration 
would furnish. DELPIINE RAYMER. 


PERSONAL. 


Dr. SHELTON MACKENZIe, next to the Jate 
George Ripley, probably the best known and 
most trustworthy literary critic in the country, 
is dead. He possessed an extensive knowledge 
of the literary, artistic, dramatic, and other 
cciebritles of Great Britain and America during 
the first half of the present century, and was 
himself ag genial in disposition as he was able. 


Mrs. ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 80 much reported to 
be in distressed pecuniary circumstances, is said 
on good authority to be in receipt of over $5,000 
per annum, $3,000 of which 1s the annual pen- 
sion granted by Congress, Mentally, Mrs. Lin- 
coln is much improved, but she is suffering from 
paralysis. 

Rev. Henry WARD BERCHER has withdrawn 
from the editorship of The Christian Union. Mr. 
Lyman Abbott will now have the whole editorial 
control, the major part of which he has had for 
several yeara, Mr. Beecher will continue, how- 
ever, to contribute to the paper as before. 

Mr. WALTER, of the London Timea, on depart. 
ing from this country, which he visited last 
summer for the first time, expressed a desire to 
return annually, for at least a brief sojourn, as 
loug as he shall live. 

RICHARD Watson GILDER, who has been as- 
sociate-editor since the foundation of Scribner's 
Magazine, succeeds to the chief-editorship made 
vacant by the death of Dr. Holland. 

Mr, Jonn B. Morris, whose will has just been 
admitted to probate in Paris, Kentucky, left all 
his catate to hie former slaves. 


- + 


WISDOM. 


* Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


Tue society of women is the element of good 
manners.— GorTHE. 
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Derer not till to-morrow to be wise: 
To-morrow's sun to thee may never rise. 
—CONGREVE. 


A FAVOR well bestowed is almost as great an 
honor to bim who confers It aa to him who re- 
ceives it. 


Tnov wilt be great only in proportion aa thou 
art gentle and courageous to eubdue thy paa- 
«ions, —F ENELON. 


We can not help thinking that when a head is 
filled with ideas, some of them will involuntarily 
ooze out. —ELIZA LESLIE, 

TuEnE is much complaining now at the high 
price of wheat, potatoes, etc., but nothing is 
said about the high price of beer, whisky, and 
tobacco, 


A 8SKEPTICAL hearer once said toa Baptist min- 
ister: “How do you reconcile the teachings of 
the Bible with the latest conclusions of science Y 
“I haven't seen this morning's paper," nalvely 
replied the minister; ** what are the latest con- 
clusions of modern science ?”’ 

Socrates introduced ethics, and taught duties, 
and then finally Plato asserted, or reasserted, the 
idea of a God, the maker of the world. ‘The 
measure of human philosophy was thus full,when 
Christianity came to add whut before was want- 
ing—assurance.—COLER!DGE. 


—No man 
And no woman of right should the coming days 
scan 
With foreboding. The present is ours; and the 
rest,— 
That is God's. He will cure for his own aa is 
best; 


And our watching is worthless, our dread is in 
vain. — Dn. HOLLAND, 


MIRTH. 


" A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men,” 


Waen an arm of the sea encircles a neck of 
land, look out for fishing smacks, 


A New York reporter, in describing a rail- 
way disaater, says: '* This unlooked-for accldent 
came upon the communlty unawares,” 


Wuen little Minnie was two years old she 
asked for some water, one night. When it was 
brought, she said, ** Papa, can't you get me some 
fresh water? This tastes a little withered.” 


“Waart is the meaning of the word 'tantallz- 
Ing?'" “Please, marm," spoko up little Johnny 
Holcomb, “it means a circus procession passing 
the schonl-house, snd the scholars not allowed 
to look out." — Chicago Journal. 
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A rouna English lady who is doing the Alps, 
reports progress to her guardian; "I tried to 
climb the Matterhorn; didn't reach the top. 
It's abenrdly high; everything ia high in this 
country. Please send me some money." 


A 8HIRT has two arms, the sameas pantaloons 
have two legs. Yet one is culled a pair and the 
other iš only one, Isn't it time that we let up 
on astronomy, and paid more attention to the 
everyday trifles thut vex the clearest minds ?— 
Detroit Free Press. 

“Tuere's one thing Ilike about the New 
Version," said old Blunderbuss. ‘That ere 
text about ‘the boy being father to the man’ 
is left out altogether, T always thought that 
was wrong end to," And he didn't know why 
the amile went round,—New Haven Reyister. 


“Farner, " usked little Johnny, “when you 
was a boy did you use to think what a great 
man you would be when you grew up?” “I 
suppose 85," sald his father, "why do you ask 
that?" *Idon't know,” replied Johnny, ** only 
I heard you say last night that life was full of 
disappointments ; that was all,” 


Tue-Countess of X—— was summoned as a 
witness in a French court, “Your age, madame ?" 
asked the judge, “My age?” said the Countess ; 
“well, I—reuly have such a miserable mem- 
ory.” “ But certainly you must know when you 
were born?" ‘No, indeed, judge, on my faith 
I don’t; I was so little at the time.” The judge 
did not insist any further, 


THAT worthy and witty dlyine, Thomas Ful- 
ler, was a mun of considerable substance as well 
as spirit, and one day riding with a friend named 
Sparrowhawke, he thought to chaff him after 
the manner of the ancients. “Pray, what is the 
difference," quoth he, “between an owl and a 
sparrow-hawk ?" “Oh,” retorted the other, 


' most everyway ; an owl is fuller in the head, 
fuller in the body, and fuller all over." 


In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books az publishers see At lo send us. Im there 
reviews we seek ta treat author and publisher satis 
Sactorily and justly, and also ta furnish our readers 
with such information as shal! enable them ta form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. [t is onr wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any may to mental 
and ja. ystological science. We can usually supply any 
nf those noticed, 


COME FOR ARBUTUS AND OTHER WILD 
BLOOM. By Mrs. 8. L. Oberholtzer. 12mo, 
pp. 145, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
If a foreign critic should dare to cast upon 

American society the reproach that we have no 
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refined culture, he could be answered in a uo 
more cmphatic manner than by pointing to the 
wealth of our current literature in poetic com- 
position. And this poetic composition is by no 
mears confined to a sectlon—even the best or 
highest creatious in rhythm are no longer pecu- 
liar to New Englaud—but there are sweet-tongued 
hards south of the Potomac and west of the 
Mississippi The number of volumes of poetry 
issued each year from American presses is some- 
{hing wonderful Our people like poetry, and 
this fact etimulates fresh talent, new writers to 
rush into print ; consequently, every week almost 
brings the announcement of a volume of verse 
by a new name, or one that has possessed little 
or no repute beyond the boundaries of its own- 
er's placo of residence. Often have we been 
called to review such a volume, and if we have 
not found anything specially marked by the 
touch of genius, we have usually found tender- 
ness, delicacy, fervor of sentiment, and the indi- 
cations of superior mental training. 

In the volume of which we have given the 
title at the head of these remarks, we find the 
qualities just mentioned, There may not be the 
metrical smoothness and finish of a Lowell or a 
Bayard Taylor in the poeme as a gencral charac- 
teristic, but they are evidently the spontaneous 
outflow of the spirit’s deeper feeling—a feeling 
which has found words not inappropriate for the 
expression of ite meaning. Mrs, Oberholtzer is 
at her best when strongly moved ; her lines may 
not then be cut and squared according to the 
strict rules of prosody, but they are touching 
and impreseive because of their naturai respon- 
sivencss to the ebb and fiow of human emotion. 
* The Dove’s Memoriam ” has a sweet pathos, 
and many of the lincs ure highly poetic; for in- 
stance, in the closing verse : 


“ Resteth the light on the still, still river ; 
Breaketh the morn on the lily land ; 
The stars stoop down in their restleo« quiver, 
The Dove's transfigured at God's right hand.” 


The contrast, drawn between haughty wealth 
and cringing poverty in “ A Memory Baliad," is 
very impressive ; the gentleness of pity is finely 
mingled with a keen sarcasm. ‘‘ The Chopping- 
block” has much grace, and ílnely sets off a 
phase of married life. 


THE GosPeL or MARK. From "The 
Teacher's Edition of the Revised New Testa- 
ment," with Marginal Passages printed at 
Length; making a commentary wholiy bibli- 
cal. Svo. Paper, 15 cte. Cloth, 50 cts, New 
York: I. K. Funk & Co. 

This is n special preparation for the * se of 
teachers and others who wish to follow the series 
of ‘International Sunday-school Lessons" for 
the year 1982, which will relate entirely to St. 
Mark. It comprises the ‘eatures of the “ Teach- 
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ers’ Edition," such as full-page punctuation to 
mark verse endings, subject headings at tho top 
of the page, and blank pages for notes, the 
readings and renderings preforred by the Ameri- 
can Committee, etc., and excellent Maps of Pul- 
estinc in colors. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE SELECTION 
AND Use or THE MicROsCOPE. Intended for 
Beginners. By John Phin, editor of "The 
American Journal of Microscopy." Fourth 
Edition. Ilustrated with six plates and nu- 
merous figures. 12mo, P 238. Cloth. Price 
$1. New York: The Industriel Publication 
Company. 

When practical men give to the public facts 
which bave been realized in their own experi- 
ence, it should be expected that what they say 
will roceive a closer attention aud find more 
readers than the compiiations or hashed-up vol- 
umes of the mere litterateur. This han been the 
case with Prof. Phin’s Manual, the fourth edition 
of which we now signalize, and which comes to 
us in a revised and enlarged form. It is a close- 
ly printed, compact book, containing the sub- 
stance of large treatises like those of Beale, 
Carpenter, and others ; and certain useful sug- 
gestions which are not found in them. Micro- 
scopical studies are exceedingly fascinating as an 
employment of leisure to one with u scientific 
turn ; but we would not advise any one to enter 
upon them without a preparatory examiuation 
of what such studies ‘rvolve, as too many per- 
sons have gone ignorantly to work with the mi- 
croscope, and after a few trials have thrown it 
aside as a mistaken undertuking on their part. 

That Prof. Phin writes on a favorite topic is 
evident in every paragraph; at the same time 
he is careful in his statements, so that no false 
impression should be left upon the mind of his 
reader. He would have the microscopical neo- 
phyte commence his work with a fair under- 
standing of the difficnities attending thc proper 
use of the wonderful iustrument whieh enables 
human eyes to penetrate into the realm of the 
infinitesimal. He supplies much elementary 
scientifc information related to optics, the 
manufacture of lenses ; and describes the work- 
ing parts of stands, the preparation of objects, 
and a hundred other essential matters. 


WHAT EVERY MOTHER SHOULD KNOW. 
By Edward Eills, M.D., late senior phyaician 
to the Victoria Hospital for Sick Children, etc. 
12mo, pp. 75. Cloth. Price 75 cta. bila- 
delphia: Presiey Blakiston. 

Here we have a plainly written book on a most 
important subject, the management of young 
children from their birth. Dr. Eilis is, to use 
the language of the Pull Mall Gazette, ‘‘u prac- 
titioner among doctors, and a doctor among 
practitioners,” evidently in his knowiedire of 
children; a knowledge derived from a long and 
special experience in treating their ailmonts. 
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We like his views generally, they show the dis- 
crimication of the close observer. Unlike the 
majority of physicians of his school, he is very 
sparing and cantious in advising the uoc of al- 
cobol in sickness, and severe upon the ignorant 
or reckless prescribers of "soothing syrups” 
and nostrums. In the chapter on “Signs of 
Disease," there is a very valuable summary of 
symptoms, described in good, common-sense 
Eoglisb; and the hints on “Seeking Medical 
Advice”? would save most mothers who fol- 
lowed them a world of annoysnte, anxiety, and 
expense. 

We can not agree with him in regard to cer- 
taln of hia ideas on tonic medication, and some 
of his doses eeem extravagant for little children, 
for we believe that natural measures properly 
applied will operate best; but we must believe 
that he speuks with respect to them from the sin- 
. cere conviction of personal experience. 


HH.L'S ALBUM OF BIOGRAPHY AND ART: 
containing portraits and pen-sketches of many 
persone who have been, and are, prominent as 
religionista, military heroes, inventors, tinan- 
elcra, sclentists, explorera, writers, physicians, 
actore, lawyera, musicians, artiste, poets, sov- 
ercigus, humoriste, orators, and statesmen ; 
together with chapters relating to Evolution, 
ARP UON. Phrenology, Household Decora- 
tion, and Landecape Gardening. By Thos. E. 
Hill, author of '* Bil's Manual of Social and 
Business Forma." Quarto, pp. 328. Sold 
only by: subscription, by the Hill Standard 
Book Co., Chicago, Dl. 

The title as above given clearly describes the 
character of this new and handsomely made 
book. It is, in fine, a cyclopedia of eminent per- 
sons, and of the subjects in religion, science, 
art, and literature which are deemed hy the 
world of importance to civilization. Upward 
of aix hundred and fifty historical men and 
women are sketched, and a large proportion of 
these have their portraita given. We are in- 
formed of the tenets of ancient religions, and in 
contrast with them a brief exposition of Chris- 
tian doctrine impresses the reader with its supe- 
riority. Mormonism, Spiritualism, and other 
later forms of belief receivo thelr khare of con- 
sideration also. It should be added that the 
prominent Christian? seets are described as to 
their history and growth. Following the relig- 
lous department, which is very properly put 
first, we have a snmmary of tho great military 
herves of history, and of important battles fought 
in Europe and America—the late war for the 
Union receiving a good share of the compiler’s 
attentico. Then follows a department of Ex- 
ploration and Discovery; then a very intcresting, 
Uecause fresh in inoat of its details, section re- 
lated to Inveutors and Invention, The rich 
men of the world come fu for a share of the 
printed space, and then Science, Politics, and 
Philanthropy 41! fifty or more of the large pages. 
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direct attention to the serious aide of life. 
practical has its place in the book, especially in 


oration, and Architectural designs. 
has prepared a very attractive book, and its suc- 
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The author evidently places much confidence in 
the doctrine of Gall and Spurzheim, for a con- 
siderable section is devoted to a synopsis of 
Phrenology, with several well-sclected illustra- 
tions. 


The humorists, the artists, the writers 
who please the public with their facetious talk 


and drawing, are well represented, and so are 


the writers, essayists, poets, and orators who 
The 


the space given to Penmanahip, Household dec- 
Mr. Hill 


cess will probably match that of bis “ Manual,” 
which was gotten up on the same elegant scale. 


PUBLICATIUNS RECEIVED. 


How ro Keep Bors on THE FARM is a 
pleasantly written little pamphlet, describing the 
advantages of rural Jife and the proper manage- 
ment of a country household, so that the youth 
born fn it shall not lose interest in its duties and 
enjoyments, and sigh for the bustle and garish 
pleasures Of the town. Published by Geo. D. 
Hunt, of Salem, Ohlo, st 20 cents. ` 


Tae CHRISTMAS OwL watching for Santa 
Claus. A Budget of Entertainment, Original 
and Selected. By Mrs. Martha J. Lamb. A 
taking novelty in the publishing line, and well 
ealeulated to please young and old. The poems 
and rhymes are holiday in style and illustration. 
The owltsh cover must oxcite the curiosity of the 
little ones. 50 cents. White & Stokes, Publish- 
ers, New York. 

Tue Lir& AND Worx oF James A. GARFIELD, 
by John C. Ridpath, LL.D., a large octavo vol- 
ume, illustrated with Afty engravinga on steel 
und wood, is In the press of Messrs. Jones Broth- 
ers & Co., Publishers,of Philadelphia, Clucinnati, 
ete. 

Messrs. J. 8. Ogilvie & Co., Publishers, of 
New York, have sent the following recent ad- 
ditions to their ** People's Library " : 


AROUND THE Moow. By Julea Verne. 90 
ete.—HriLARY'S FoLLY. By the author of “ Dora 
Vaughn." 10cts.—A Hapry BELEASE, By the 
author of ** Constant Dare." 10 cts.—For Love 
or Gorp. By Jennie 8. Alcott. 10 cts.— Tw 
FIGURE IN THE CoRMER. By Miss Emma A. 
Burden, 10 cts.—WirE oR Wipow. By tbe 
author of “ Missing Diamonds.” 10 cts.—CAsH 
17. By Sophy 8. Burr. 10 cts.—SoUvGBT AND 
Savep. By M. E. Paull, the $500 Prize Serial. 
20 ets.—Mus. CauDLE's CURTAIN Lectures. By 
Douglas Jerrold. 10 cts.—Her Finst Love. By 
the anthor of “Miss Lytton's Lovers." 10cts.—A 
WirE'sOupEAL. By Emma 8. Southworth. 11 
eta, —L:osEL FRANELYN'a Victory. By E. Van 
Sommer. A $500 Prize Serial. 20 cta. —HEIRESS 
TO A MILLION. Author anonymous. 10 cts. 
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INGERSOLL; oR, WHAT MUST I DO TO BE 
Savep? By Joseph Parker, D.D. No. 67, 
“Standard ” Series. This pamphlet sermon wus 
preached by the eminent preacher of the City 
Temple, London. His name ir a sufficient rec- 
ommendation. 15 cts. Published by Messrs. 
Funk & Co. 


Mosic. Willlam Adrian Smith, Publisher, of 
New York, seuds us the folluuing new compo- 
sitione: THE Bonny Brown HAND. A ballad 
with chorus. Music by William Adriso Smith. 
80 cents.—REPENTANOE AND PHAYER. Words 
by Geo. F. Rogers, musile by the same composer. 
80 cts.—Ipatsa. A Mazurka caprice. By the 
same composer. 80 cts. 


TaomPyon’s BANK-NoTB AND COMMERCIAL 
Reporter for October is well-arrauged, well- 
kuown, and quite indispensable to business men 
in these days of defaulting cashiers and crack- 
ing banks. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OP THE Carer Ü1GXAL 
OrricgR TO THE SECRETARY OF WAR FOR THE 
Year 1831. A very interesting exhlbit of the 
work of an important department, and a strung 
argument in favor of its permanence, the bene- 
fit to the agrieulturist, and commercial interests 
of the country, wrowing out of systematic obser- 
vations taken ut stations distributed all over the 
country, 1; signally indieated by the few quoted 
statistics which are incorporated with the re- 
port. 


THE BLUNDERS OF A BasurUL-MaN. By tho 
author of '* A Bad Boy's Diary.” Paper, 25 cts. 
New York: J. 8. Ozilvic& Co. They who have 
read the very remarkable aud yet not altogether 
inhuman didos and pranks related by the “ Bad 
Boy," will havo some idea of the character of 
the present volume. It is certainly absurd, 
fanny, nonsensical, idiotic, etc., as might be ex- 
pected of a basnful man. 


PREPARATION AND USE oF CEMENTS AND 
GLUE. By John Phin, editorof the Young Scien- 
tist and The American Juurnal of Microscopy. 
pp. 58. New York: Tbe Industrial Pubileation 
Co. Avery complete list of recipes for the man- 
ufacture of cement: and glues, articles of indis- 
pensable importance in every department of life, 
and particularly in the arta. 


A Brier Narrative or Facts RELATIVE TO 
THE New ORPHAN Houses ON ASHLEY Down, 
BRISTOL, and the other objects of tho Scriptural 
Knowledge Institution for home and abroad, by 
George Müller. This narrative ia certainly one 
of the most remarkable which it has been our 
province to read. The new Orphan Houses 
which are described were founded and havo 
been supported by funds eutirely contributed 
by the Engliah publio, and that, too, without any 
personal solicitatiun. George Müller, in the be- 
ginning of the charitable work, applied for help 
to hia Maker, the source of al) benuflt and all 
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wealth and power. The needed resources cume 
in anawerto bis prayer. Hundreds of thonsanda 
of pounds haye been contributed dnring the 
years of ite existence. 


THE BEER Question, by A. M. Howell, is 
designed to answer some assumptions of brewers 
with regard to the composltion of beer, and its 
influcnce as a beverage. 10 cts. Published by 
tho National Temperance Society of New York. 


CONSOLATION FOR THE BEXEAVED. By Rev. 
William Hollinabed. This litle pamphlet is 
tenderly written and adapted to the reading of 
those who know the sorrows of bereavement. 


Tue MORAL LESSONS or GEN. GARFIELD'S 
Lrs. An address delivered by Hon. Frank 
Fuller to the young men of Now York. Second 
edition. An appreciative sketch of a noble life, 
by one who knew him personally. It is touch- 
ing, instructive, and worthy of the widest circu- 
lation. 

UNFERMENTED WIXE A FACT. A review of 
the lateat attempt to show that the existence of 
unfermented wine among the ancients was im- 
possible. By Norman Kerr, M.D., F.R.S. This 
pamphlet of 48 pages is a strong discussion of 
the question, whether or not unfermented wine 
existed in uncient times. As there is so much 
suid on both sides of this question, it is becom- 
ing that men of sclentitic abilities and of histori- 
eal information should take it up. Dr. Kerr has 
been at very considerable pains in the prepara- 
tion of his Brochure, and it is really an important 
contribution to the literature of temperance. 
Paper, 10 cts. Published by the National Tem- 
perance Soclety of New York. 

THE JOURNAL OF THE ÁMERIOAN AGRICULT- 
URAL AssooraTION, for July and October, 1881. 
This quarterly is eminently worthy the attention 
of agriculturista throughout the country. It 
contains a series of well-digested articles upon 
vital topics by prominent mon of practical ex- 
perience. The firat article is a description of 
the dairy stock farm of Mr. T. A. Havemeyor. ft 
is embellished with several illustrations of barns 
and yards. There are articles on ancient hus- 
handry, the state of agriculture lo England, the 
experimental farm of the Rural New- Yorker, tho 
railroad and a farmer, and other things of a 
readable character. 75 cts, or two dollars a 
year. 

Esau HARDNET. A novel of American life. 
By Willlam Osborne Stoddart. Octavo, pages 
406. White & Stokes, Publishers, New York. 


ANTHROPOLOGY : an Introduction to tho Stndy 
of Man and Civilization. By Edward B. Tyler, 
D.C.L, F.R.S. Illustrated. D. Appleton & Co., 
Now York. s 


Tre Prize Parstine-Boox, “Good Times.” 
By Dora Wheeler. White & Stokes, Publishers, 

Notices of the above three books will appcer 
in the Fobruary Number. 
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CHARLES J. FOLGER, 
SECRETARY OF THE U. S. TREASURY. 


HILE there is always a multitude | dignity, it is by no means easy for those 
of aspiring men waiting for ap- | in authority to select such as will prove 
pointments to offices of greater or less | fully competent to discharge official du- 


1 Original from 
Digitized by ( : | : EE 
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ties. In the case of Cabinet officers, it 
is especially difficult for the President to 
find the right man when a portfolio is 
vacant. President Arthur entered upon 
his high functions at a very critical junc- 
ture, and the resignation of several mem- 
bers of the late President’s circle of 
councilors added to the perplexity of 
his position. Mr. Windom, who had 
administered the affairs of the Treasury 
with general acceptance during his short 
occupancy of the Secretaryship, was 
among the number who found it expe- 
dient to resign; and the public waited 
in not a little anxiety for the appearance 
of his successor. In selecting Judge 
Folger, we think President Arthur has 
shown a high degree of sagacity, and 
little, if any, political bias. As a jurist, 
Mr. Folger has been many years out of 
politics, although occupying most re- 
sponsible judicial positions; and although 
a professed Republican, it is not an un- 
warranted presumption that his attitude 
as an executive officer of the Govern- 
ment will be politically independent. 

In his portrait we discern strength of 
body and strength of brain. In the tem- 
perament there is activity combined with 
endurance; there is fineness of quality 
mingled with strength. The general ob- 
server would see power in that face and 
in the whole make-up, while at the same 
time there are calmness, self-possession, 
stability, tenacity, and a kind of wiry in- 
tensity that enables him to hold himself 
to the duties before him with a conscious- 
ness of ability to maintain his position, 
and to advance if it be required. He 
has the qualities of the soldier, courage, 
steadfastness, coolness, and clear per- 
ception and sound judgment, 

The head appears to be large, well 
poised, and harmoniously balanced; the 
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fullness across the brow indicates quick 
capacity for gaining knowledge and form- 
ing critical judgments; the middle and 
upper sections of the forehead show reten- 
tiveness of memory, power of reasoning, 


‘and especially the ability to analyze, sift, 


and criticise. 

That is a good head for science, for 
history, for the prosecution of literature 
or practical business. As a lawyer he 
would carry his case in his head and be 
expert in meeting emergencies and cool 
in conducting intricate and responsible 
questions. He does not lose his self-" 
possession ; if he were Master of a vessel, 
he would be as stern as iron when there 
was danger and would seem to be per- 
haps the only cool man on board. 

He has the quality of beigg wrought 
up by duty and responsibility to a kind 
of wiry tension like piano-strings in tune, 
and like them works all the better for be- 
ing brought up to concert pitch. When 
he has very little to do and no responsi- 
bility, hís mind is not so clear or his 
character so strong as when he is full 
of business, and that business involves 
weighty responsibility, sharp criticism, 
and prompt action. 

His Firmness is large, and this feeling 
stands central in his character; around 
it conscience, dignity, courage, prudence, 
and hopefulness stand in co-operative 
harmony, aiding to carry out his pur- 
poses with steady and 
strength. 

The whole moral development appears. 
to be favorable. The intellect is noted 
for sharpness and for solidity of judg- 
ment; the disposition is affectionate, con- 
fidiag, brave, thorough, watchful, and 
ethical; his sympathies are quick, his 
knowledge of character excellent. His 
imitation, or power to conform to social 
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usage, is not remarkable; he will have his 
own views and his own ways, and not be 
likely to subordinate himself to the pop- 
ular judgment unless his reason cordial- 
ly accepts it. 

He is not overstocked with blandness 
and mellowness; his language is em- 
phatic, and he is able to say no without 
feeling the necessity of sending an apolo- 
gy with it. He will impress strangers 
anywhere as a man of true dignity, good 
judgment, and fidelity. 


CHARLES J. FOLGER was born in April, 
1818, at Nantucket, Mass. When he was 
about twelve years of age his parents re- 
moved to Geneva, N. Y., where his home 
has been ever since. He studied at Ho- 
bart College, taking the Baccalaureate in 
1836, and the first honor of his class. He 
selected the law as a profession, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1839. Five years 
later, when he was but twenty-six, Gov- 
emor Bouck appointed him a Judge of 
Common Pleas in the Ontario district, 
a position which he resigned after one 
year's service to become a Master and 
Examiner in Chancery in the Chancery 
Court that was abolished by the Consti- 
tution of 1846. In 1851 he was elected 
County Judge of Ontario County and 
served as such for four years. Hereto- 


fore he had not strongly identified him- 


self with any political party, but when 
the Republican party was formed he be- 
came one of its most sagacions leaders. 
In 1861 he was elected to the Senate of 
New York, and re-elected in 1863, '65, 
and '67, thus serving eight years in suc- 
cession and acting as President fro fem. 
of that body most of the time. He was 
amember of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1867, and chairman of its Judici- 
ary Committee. While in the Legisla- 
ture he was the uncompromising oppo- 
nent of all rings and monopolies, and the 
Tweed tax levies for New York City 
Rever failed to meet with his most de- 
termined opposition. In 1869 President 
Grant appointed him Assistant United 
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States Treasurer in New York, a post 
which he accepted, and which, although 
he held it but a year, was administer- 
ed with marked ability and won for 
him a reputation as a financier that is 
still remembered. In 1870, when the 
Court of Appeals of the State was re- 
organized, he was elected an Associate 
Judge, and on the death of Chief Judge 
Church last year, he was elected to fill 
the vacancy. 

This sketch is exceedingly brief, but is 
sufficient to prove that Judge Folger is 
by no means wanting in the experience 
indispensable to the efficient discharge of 
his great trust as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Some financiers look upon him as 
exceptionally able in monetary affairs, 
and that if he does not perform his new 
duties satisfactorily to the people, it will 
not be his fault. 

We think that the recommendations to 
Congress which appear in the late report 
of the condition of the national finances 
are in the main wise, and should receive 
the serious consideration of the people’s 
representatives. Among these recom- 
mendations, that of a revision of the 
tariff is particularly noteworthy. All 
forms of taxation which are oppressive 
should be abrogated as soon as their ne- 
cessity no longer exists. Secretary Folger 
evidently appreciates this principle, as he 
favors the abolition of all internal taxes 
except those on whisky and tobacco. He 
also wishes the coinage of silver dollars 
suspended, and the retirement of the 
silver certificates, on the ground of their 
superfluity. Opinions will differ much 
upon the expediency of this course, but 
as regards the taxing of alcoholic liquors 
and tobacco we feel sure that alJ unpreju- 
diced observers think that those articles 
should be the subjects of restrictive leg- 
islation. 

FORGIVENESS.—A deaf and dumb per- 
son, being asked, “ What is forgiveness?” 
took a pencil, and wrote a reply, contain- 
ing both poetry and deep truth embodied 
in these few words: “ It is the odor which 
flowers yield when trampled upon." 
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PLATO VERSUS EPICURUS. 


A REVIEW OF THE CONFLICT BETWEEN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY.—PART I. 


R. LEWES opens his “ History of 
Philosophy "* with the startling 
statement that “science having van- 
quished theology, is destined to super- 
sede metaphysical philosophy, and ban- 
ish ontological speculation from the 
realm of human inquiry.” 

The assertion that theology has been 
vanquished by the revelations of objective 
scientists is respectfully relegated to the 
clergy. It is not my province nor my wish 
to discuss that question. The challenge 
hurled at the philosophers by this cham- 
pion of atheistic materialism I accept, and 
in the name and spirit of all the great 
thinkers, from Plato to Emerson, shall 
attempt, in the best fashion I can, to meet 
the issue thus made. 

Plato stands forth pre-eminently as 
the representative metaphysician and 
philosopher, the great subjective and de- 
ductive reasoner; Epicurus as the repre- 
sentative of materialistic atheism, based 
upon objective science. I anticipate 
the objection that Epicurus did not 
distinguish himself by observational 
research in any department of objective 
science. 

I admit that he did not; I go farther, 
and assert that he was no true scientist. 
But he is all the more fit representative 
of the modern scientific school for that 
reason. He massed and generalized facts, 
and speculated about them and their re- 
lations. 

Modern scientists individualize and 
specify facts, and then attempt to batter 
down al’ existing systems of metaphysical 
ethics based upon subjective reasoning, 
by hurling at them speculative dogmas 
and ex parte conclusions, based upon and 
derived from isolated phenomena. The 
two methods are substantially one in 
spirit and effect. But both are funda- 
mentally faulty, logically absurd, and 
philosophically false, as I will attempt to 


* Read before the Liberal Club of New York in the 
lecture course of 1876-7. 
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show. And the fundamental error will 
needs be analyzed at this point. 

This consists in the total ignorance on 
the part of all scientists (ancient and 
modern) of the science of man. They 
have relegated to the philosophers the 
important duty and noble privilege of 
obeying the grandest Delphian oracle— 
KNOW THYSELF. 

Man is a complex being both in his 
physical construction and mental consti- 
tution. . But while the different elements 
and organs of his body are in perfect 
sympathy, antagonism and conflict reign 
often in his mental nature. The reason 
for this is that some of his mental facul- 
ties are chiefly related to the earth-life and 
its sensual and sensuous joys, while others 
reach out after a higher and better life, 
and the pure happiness arising from “a 
feast of reason and flow of soul," the in- 
crease of wisdom and exchange of lofty 
sentiments, as well as the holy love of 
noble and generous spirits. 

All men experience this conflict more 
or less; but while some are so firmly 
anchored to the earth, and so heavily 
ballasted with material freight as to get 
few and faint glimpses of the higher life, 
others dwell almost perpetually in the calm 
upper air, alternately casting a pitying 
glance down toward the turbulent sea of 
human passion, and a prayerful yet joyous 
one uptoward the realm of theimmortals. 

Naturally these would differ in regard 
to duty and happiness. The first lives 
and moves and has his being in the realm 
of tangible facts, of which his physical 
senses can take cognizance, and he pres- 
ently concludes that beyond these all is 
void, and to his mind darkness rests up- 
on the great deep of the illimitable un- 
known. He first doubts, then dogma- 
tizes, and lastly he sneers at those who 
profess to have penetrated the veil of 
materialism that envelopes Az», and 
marked the whitening line of the coast 
of immortality. 
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He boasts of being a materialist, a | clouds and keeps his eye steadily fixed 
positivist. He confines himself to facts. | upon the central fountain of light and life. 


Physics absorbs his attention. Metaphys- 
ics is beneath—above—his notice; On- 
tology he despises; Philosophy is mere 
speculation; Theology a mass of super- 
sution. This life is a fact, this world a 
reality, science the arcana of human re- 
search, the Medina of human aspiration, 
the Mecca of the divinest pilgrimage. 

The second regards facts as incidental 
and transient, truth as primordial and 
eternal. Material forms are to him but 
visible and very evanescent representa- 
tives of eternal principles or entities. 
This is a world of shadows; that to 
which we journey, a world of realities. 
This earth is a birthplace, a nursery, a 
primary school. The one beyond is the 
home of the soul, the grand university 
wherein alone the higher branches are 
taught in perfection. 

Science is the servant of philosophy. 
Its chief office is to construct a royal 
highway to the realm of reason. Its 
secondary mission is to alleviate the mis- 
eries and relieve the wants of humanity. 

To the first, the pleasures of sensc 
make up the sum of possible happiness. 
To the second, the pleasures of sense are 
contemptible in comparison with those 
of sentiment. 

Tothe materialist, human existence be- 
ing bounded by the horizon of the earth, 
human happiness is limited to appetential 
and passional pleasures, and social and 
intellectual intercourse on this plane. 

The philosopher, while not despising 
the pleasures of sense, holds them in 
abeyance as inferior, while enjoying the 
higher, purer, ever-increasing, nevercloy- 
ing joys arising from the contemplation 
of intellectual and moral subjects, and 
reaching to those glorious hopes—possi- 
ble only to the philosopher—of an eter- 
nity of ever-increasing wisdom and hap- 
piness, 

The one may be compared to the swine, 
which not only contentedly remains upon 
the surface of the earth, but never lifts 
its eyes above the range of its horizon. 
The other, like the eagle, pierces the 
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Materialism was rife in Athens until 
Socrates walked her streets and con- 
founded her sophists, and Plato, the god- 
like, met her scientists in the Lyceum. 
Socrates fell a victim to the stupid preju- 
dice of his time. Plato was gathered to 
the gods, and none were left of all their 
disciples able to beat back with reason 
and logic the tide of skepticism that now 
swept over Greece and Rome, rotting out 
the very heart of their integrity. 

The glory of Greece culminated in the 
days of Plato, and the fame of Athens, 
as the intellectual center of the ancient 
world, rests chiefly on his teachings. 
The decline of Greece and the disgrace 
of her proud capitol dates from the ad- 
vent of Aristotle, with his dogmatic sys- 
tem of pseudo-science and false logic; 
and political, social, and moral anarchy 
followed quickly upon the acceptance of 
the materialistic doctrines and social 
heresies of Epicurus. 

These facts accepted, I need offer no 
apology for briefly reviewing the systems 
of doctrine taught respectively by Plato 
and Epicurus. 

The era of Greek philosophy dates its 
beginning 300 years back of Plato, but 
from Thales to Socrates little progress 
was made, either in metaphysical specu- 
lation or moral ethics. The labors of 
the older philosophers were confined 
almost entirely to the effort to solve the 
problems of life, duty, and destiny, by an 
acquaintance with the origin, nature, and 
office of objective phenomena. 

They were scientists. Thales, being the 
first to attempt an explanation of the 
origin and nature of the universe, by 
natural science, and without reference to 
the mythologies, then current, is justly 
entitled to be called the founder of ob- 
jective science. And his method of 
reasoning was substantially that of Tyn- 
dall and Huxley. He sought to discover 
the constitution of the universe by obser- 
vation, and he maintained that the be- 
ginning of all things must be found in 
some element that could neither be de- 
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stroyed nor divided. Water was the only 
substance that seemed to him to possess 
invariable or unchangeable existence, 
hence he concluded that water was the 
original element, the beginning of things. 
His observations convinced him that this 
was a scientific fact, for while water was 
essential to all life, growth, and change, 
it remained unchanged. Even the gods 
were born of water. Indeed he had no 
notion of any universal spirit of intelli- 
gence or power back of or above this 
element. 

Anaxagoras, a disciple of Thales, is 
credited with some vague notions con- 
cerning a creative intelligence, but he 
doubtless derived them from Hesiod's 
Theogony, and not from the philosophy 
of his master, Thales. 

The most vigorous thinkerafter Thales, 
was unquestionably Anaximenes, who 
flourished in the fifth century before the 
Christian era. He pursued substantially 
the method of Thales, but his observa- 
tion led him to the conclusion that air, 
and not water, was the original element. 

He found himself surrounded by an in- 
visible element, and not only surrounded, 
but permeated; he felt it within him, 
it seemed to move him, and to be the 
source of his life ; he found by experience 
that he could not exist without it, yet 
this substance or element was so subtle 
that he could not see it, yet so powerful 
as not only to support life, but uproot 
trees, and produce the most fearful and 
ravaging phenomena; he therefore con- 
cluded that air, and not water, was the 
original element in nature ; the a/24a and 
omega of all things. It surrounded the 
entire world, and in his opinion all things 
rested upon it, lived in it, and existed by it. 

But little improvement was made upon 
the ideas of Thales and Anaximenes until 
the advent of Socrates, who invented 
what is termed the subjective method of 
reasoning as opposed to the objective. 
He was the first to attempt a solution of 
the moral relations and obligations of 
humanity; he placed small store by ob- 
jective phenomena, but exalted moral 
ethics to the first place in his system of 
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philosophy. This was a grand revolu- 
tion from materialistic atheism to theis- 
tic philosophy. Ideas were everything, 
facts mere transient emblems of small 
significance. This world was but the 
birthplace and primary school of immor- 
tals; man, a prospective God, bourded 
and limited here by his physical rela- 
tions, and in his physical aspects, free 
only in thought and aspiration, and capa- 
ble of complete development and perfect 
happiness only in the life beyond. Wis- 
dom, virtue, liberty, temperance: these 
were the fundamental principles of his 
ethical system, and the cultivation of 
these the chief duty of man and the hope 
of a grand eternal and happy immortality, 
based on God’s immutable justice, the 
chief source of contentment and reward 
of virtue. 

Socrates was succeeded by his most 
distinguished disciple, Plato, to whom 
we are indebted for the preservation of 
his master’s ideas, as well as for the 
grand elaboration of the Socrato-Platonic 
philosophy, the grandest the world has 
known, and the fundamental principles 
of which will not only live, but be glori- 
fied and canonized in the hearts of the 
people, when Thales, Anaximenes, Aris- 
totle, Epicurus, and even the modern 
scientists who affect to despise it, have 
passed out of history. 

It is a significant fact that the inevi- 
table tendency of all philosophies, based 
upon objective science is to exalt sensu- 
ous and sensual pleasures, and give pe- 
culiar importance to the affairs of this 
life not only,but to doubt, if not absolutely 
deny, the immortality of the soul, and to 
ignore the moral government of the uni- 
verse; while the subjective and ethical 
systems of Plato and the schools, based 
upon the fundamental ideas of his sys- 
tem, promote moral and intellectual cult- 
ure and the love of virtue, and all the 
nobler sentiments of humanity. It is a fact 
proven by history and sustained by ob- 
servation, that correct principles of social 
science have their base in subjective phi- 
losophy, while all the heresies of politics, 
sociality, and of religion proper, cluster 
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about the materialistic doctrines of Epi- 
curus, Bacon, Spencer, and Comte. 

In making this statement, I wish it 
distinctly understood that I do not as- 
sert that these men were themselves im- 
moral, though Pope says of Bacon, “ He 
was the wisest and the meanest of man- 
kind." Epicurus was a good man—there 
can be little room for doubt on that point. 
Even his foes admit that his life was pure 
asthe life of the average Greek philoso- 
pher, and his friends represent him as 
chaste, temperate, modest, and self-sacri- 
ficing, in habit a moral man; yet, perhaps 
the modern world has not produced a 
man whose influence upon society has 
been so damaging as that of Epicurus. 
His school took the form of a sect, and 
so successful was he as a teacher, that 
his disciples increased rapidly, not only 
in Athens, but in other cities of Greece, 
and also in Rome. 

The creed of Epicurus may be stated 
in brief, as follows: 

Ist. The universe consists of space and 
matter; 2d. Matter is composed of eter- 
nal indivisible atoms of various sorts; 
3d. Every organic being, whether vege- 
table or animal, is composed entirely, 
soul and body, of this material substance, 
brought together by some accidental or 
fortuitous circumstance; 4th. All knowl- 
edge is derived from sensations, and all 
sensations are produced by images or 
emanations flowing from external ob- 
jects; 5th. The gods live in a state of 
passionless repose, remote from this 
world, taking no interest in its affairs, 
but being indifferent alike to vice or 
virtue (Cicero is of the opinion that Epi- 
curus had no faith in the existence of the 
gods, but that he did not dare to openly 
say so, lest he should share the fate of 
Socrates); 6th. As we know nothing of 
any life but this, we should make the 
most of our opportunities for happiness 
here, by gratifying our passions and ap- 
petites to the fullest extent consistent 
with temperance and moderation, to go 

beyond which is to defeat the object 
sought, 
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I am sure most of you are ready to say 
that this creed is in the main sound, and 
I admit that few creeds have been con- 
structed that are less objectionable on 
their face. I further admit, that if it 
could be confined in its acceptance to 
men and women occupying the intellect- 
ual and moral plane of its author, this 
creed would do no hurt to society. 

With such the closing sentence of the 
last article redeems the whole from gross- 
ness and the probability of abuse. Their 
passions and appetites are servants, stand- 
ing back of the seat of reason, ready to 
do its bidding, waiting its commands. 
With the majority, however, reason and 
moral perception are subordinate to pas- 
sion and appetite ; and these, while ex- 
cellent servants, are the worst possible 
masters, They are untamed beasts rev- 
eling in the freedom of license; wild studs, 
that if not constantly kept well in hand 
dash recklessly and furiously on to de- 
struction. 

Socrates, Plato, and their disciples 
taught the people that this life is but a 
stepping-stone to a higher; that the 
pleasures of sense, though not to be de- 
spised, are small as compared to the 
greater joys of the spiritual powers, and 
the nobler objects of a life that is endless. 
And their teachings had a wholesome in- 
fluence upon society. They made men 
and women better, hence happier. 

T. A. BLAND, M.D. 


[Conclusion in Marc.) 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN RELIGION AND 
PHILOSOPHY.—Philosophy and religion 
are both useful, but the difference be- 
tween them is similar to that of man 
and his Creator—the one is human, the 
other Divine. Philosophy cheers our 
brightest moments—religion our darkest. 
The one is a creature of time, the other 
of eternity. Philosophy may be termed 
the hope of life; religion is the life of 
hope. 
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THE APACHES. 


T name Apaches is a general desig- 
nation given by ethnologists to a 
large family of Indians whose nomadic 
and predatory habits extend over a wide 
region of country, viz: New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, the northwestern part of Texas, and 
a part of northern Mexico. Their tribal 
divisions have been regarded as among 
the most conspicuous of American abo- 
rigines for their ferocity and roving pro- 
clivities. The early Spanish settlers in 


from their raids and hostility, and all at- 
tempts tocivilize and convert them failed. 
The country over which they roam is 
probably the most sterile in the South- 
west; the rivers, owing to the broken and 
mountainous nature of the surface, con- 
tribute little fertility to the soil except in 
spots, and dry plains here and there 
stretch out for hundreds of miles like 
great lakes of sand. 

“Among them, of the Western Indi- 


Mexico and California suffered terribly | ans," says Mr. H. H. Bancroft, “we first 
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meet with thieving as a profession. Like 
all savages, the Apache dislikes work, 
although he is not as lazy as some of 
his Northern fellow Indians, and so he 
presents the anomaly of uniting activity 
with barbarism, his thievish propensity 
being at the bottom of the activity.” 
Leaving others to do the work, he cares 
not whom, the agriculturists of the river 
bottoms or the towns-people of the north, 
he turns Ishmaelite, pounces upon those 
near and more remote, and if pursued, 
retreats across the “ journeys of death,” 
4s the Mexicans call them, and finds refuge 
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in the gorges, canons, and other almost 
impregnable natural fortresses of the 
mountains. 

The number of the Apaches, owing to 
the difficulty of estimating it, is variously 
stated from 7,500 to 25,000, the latter 
being the opinion of Mr. Cremony, who 
lived in their country eight years. In 
physique they are of medium stature, 
slim, ill proportioned, but very quick in 
movement, and remarkably tough and en- 
during. Their features are described as 
repulsive and expressionless, flat and ap- 
proaching the Mongol type, while their 
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heads are covered with a mass of coarse, 
rusty black hair, which is permitted to 
grow as it will, excepting, however, that 
hanging over the forehead, which is cut 
square across above the brows. 

In dress they are somewhat more pre- 
tentious than other neighboring tribes, 
and they wear more covering than former- 
ly. Most are clothed with articles made 
of coarse cotton cloth, that material hav- 
ing for the most part taken the place 
of deer-skin, with a blanket and straw 
hat. On the feet they usually wear high 
moccasins of buckskin, and the small- 
ness of the foot resulting from this long- 
continued practice has always distinguish- 
ed their trail from that of other In- 
dians. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
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the general type of the Apaches, male and 
female, as secured by Mr. Conkling for 
his recent work on Arizona. Since the 
effort on the part of the Government tu 
place these Indians upon reservations 
they have changed somewhat in dispo- 
sition and habit, although they do not ex- 
hibit an encouraging tractability under 
any system of restraint thus far tried. 
The Pueblos, an allied family, have been 
partly reclaimed and are comparatively 
docile and industrious. This fact may war- 
rant us in believing that a judicious and 
kindly employed means of civilization 
would subdue the more barbarous ele- 
ments of the Apache character, and 
render the country over which this In- 
dian roams more desirable to the white 
settler and miner. 
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THE HABITANT OF LOWER CANADA. 


“TR people of Lower Canada live 

much in the simple fashion of their 
forefathers, who early settled the coun- 
try. An interesting description of them 
is contributed to the December Atlantic, 
from which we make an extract. There 
is much to be admired in the life and 
habits of these people, aside from their 
adherence to tobacco and liquor, although 
in their use of that they are examples of 
temperance when compared with the fast- 
going American: 

* The habitant isa model of thrift. He 
grows his own tobacco, makes his own 
‘beef’ moccasins, and manufactures his 
own whisky. His wife spins the wool out 
of which is made Z'zouffe du pays, a kind 
of frieze, in which he clothes himself. His 
house is a picture of neatness. The out- 
side is whitewashed at least twice a year; 
the inside is swept and garnished until it 
is as bright as a new pin. The floor of 
pine boards is scrubbed and sanded every 
day. The walls are hung with pictures, 
somewhat gaudy as to color, of the Pope, 
St. Cecilia, St. Joseph, and St. Anne, and 
photographs of the parish priest and of 
the children who are away in New En- 
gland or Minnesota. Over the broad fire- 
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place, in which huge logs blaze in winter- 
time, hangs the family fus:?, the old flint- 
lock a sire carried under Montcalm, and 
now used to kill an occasional bear, and 
to fire a feu de jore on St. Jean Baptiste 
day and other great occasions. Nearitare 
medals brought from Rome by the priest 
or the bishop, and the rosary that has 
come down as an heirloom in the family. 
The house is decorated with sampler 
work of saints and angels, for which the 
women arefamed. Acrucifix hangsabove 
the fusil, and in settlements near a church 
the house is always supplied with holy 
water. The patriarch of the family sits 
in the ingle-neuk, puffing blasts of smoke 
from his long pipe up the bellowing chim- 
ney, and sporting the fogue, an old-fash- 
ioned red night-cap with a brilliant tassel, 
which his fathers before him wore under 
the ancien regime. The good wife, in 
mantelet of calico, skirt of homespun blue, 
and neat Norman cap, is at the spinning- 
wheel; the eldest daughter, soon to marry 
the honest husbandman in the next clear- 
ing, is weaving her linen outfit at a hand- 
loom. The pot in which the pea-soup, 
the staple dish, is made, is gurgling on 
the fire; a smaller pot contains the pork ; 
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and in the Gulf parishes the ¢saude, com- 
posed of alternate layers of pork and cod- 
fish, is still the piece de resistance. The 
bedrooms are furnished with old-fash- 
ioned bedsteads, covered with patch- 
work quilts of cunning and patient work- 
manship. Here, too, are pictures of the 
Madonna and St. Ignatius, and a small 
plaster figure of the great Napoleon, 
meditating with folded arms on the cliffs 
of St. Helena; a bough of palm blessed 
at Eastertide; holy water, a specific 
against lightning; and the snow-shoes 
on which the habitant visits his little 
kingdom of eighty or one hundred ar- 
pents in the long winter season. The 
housewife bottles an infinite variety of 
preserves in the fall, raspberries, blue- 
berries, blackberries, huckleberries, and 
other wild fruits which the bush and the 
swamps yield in abundance; and in the 
spring the maples furnish a sweet harvest 
of sugar. When the defricheur comes in 
from the woods on a cold evening, he 
fortifies himself with a draught of the 
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mordant whisky; the blessing of God is 
asked on the more substantial repast, and 
he falls to, a valiant trenchman, with an 
appetite as keen as his axe. The don 
homme gets out his rosin and his bow, 
the lads and lasses come in from the 
neighboring farm-houses, and, as Long- 
fellow has it of the Acadians in Evange- 
line: 


“* Gayly the old man sings to the vibrant sound of his 
fiddle, 
Tous les Bourgesis de Chartres and Le Carillon de 
Dunkerque." 


“The dances of the olden time still 
hold their own in the country districts. 
The cotillons, the gigues, the galopades, 
the menuets, the danses rondes, and the an- 
cient ballads, the Claire Fontaine and En 
Roulant, are ever new. At ten o'clock 
the grandfather puts away his fiddle, and 
reverently gives his blessing to the com- 
pany, which now disperses, to be up and 
at work by the first peep of morning."— 
Atlantic Monthly, " 


FACIAL HABITS. 


A FACE is nothing without expression, 
and expression is worse than noth- 
ing unless it is good. Expression is 
capable of control, and control is the 
function of mind. Hence, mind makes 
the face. Transfiguration is from with- 
in. A noble soul fashions a noble face. 
Thought and feeling constitute every 
one an artist ; the face is the canvas, and 
every part of it may be made to brim 
with expression. 

But there is one fact always tending 
potentially to interfere with this capacity 
of changeful expression: it is frity in 
the elements of the facial picture. The 
pigments of a canvas portrait, once dried, 
are incapable of variation; even thus, 
facial habits may become so established 
as to be unchangeable. Like molten 
metal, the features ultimately harden 
into unaltezable forms and expressions. 

What child has not been warned against 
contortions of countenance lest his face 
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should “ freeze in that shape"? Habit is 
face-frost ! 

The cross eyes which the surgeon 
straightens may be cross in another 
sense, which no surgery but that of an 
amiable heart can regulate. A harelip 
may be corrected by an operation and the 
process of healing; but to how many 
evils the lips are esr, that only the long- 
continued operation of inward rightness 
can heal. The tonsorial] art may wreathe 
the forehead in tresscs and ringlets; but 
there is another art, more dainty and 
delicate, by which the brow may be 
clouded with the mark of passion, or 
garlanded with a halo of almost divinity. 

Facial habits, whether hideous or 
heavenly, are contracted so gradually 
that only the most sensitive souls are 
aware of their growth until the knots 
and gnarls are past remedy. Many a 
fair face has been utterly ruined by the 
unconscious outflow and incrustation of 
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some baneful. fount within, and not un- 
frequently an ill-formed visage comes 
eventually to a loveliness surpassing 
description. 

How apt the fable of the little maiden 
who longed to be beautiful, and was told 
by a fairy that if she would live a year 
without an evil thought or feeling, and 
then come and mirror her face in a cer- 
tain mountain spring, she should have 
her wish. Earnestly she struggled, but 
at the end of the year had to confess to 
the occurrence of many an evil. Therefore 
her desire was not gained. Another year 
was granted, but this also was marred by 
a few mistakes. By more earnest en- 


-deavor the third year was crowned with 


almost perfect success. The fairy and 
the maiden met by the Elves’ mountain 
spring. “Ah!” said the fairy, “thou 
hast no need of the magical mirror, thou 
hast made ZAyse/f lovely; look and see!” 
She looked, and lo! these years of pure 
and gentle moods had fulfilled her beau- 
tiful ideal and answered her longing. 

The study of facial habits gives mingled 
pain and amusement; pain at the de- 
formities, amusement at the drolleries. 
The mouth, to begin with, is a wonderful 
organ. Much of the world's history be- 
gan between these jaws of fate, an invi- 
tation or a threat, a persuasion or a 
command. Many a hero, invincible on 
the battle-field, has surrendered to a 
pair of lips. Gates that would not yield 
to the stern assault have opened to the 
winning smile. 

But in no respect is this feature more 
notorious than in its habitual grimaces 
and graces. Of how many persons might 
be written what an author says of Louis 
Napoleon: “His smile was fascinating, 
his frown horrible, and his face at rest 
insipid." A Houri would be spoiled by 
a pout, an Adonis by a contortion. 

Grimaces are not “respecters of per- 
sons”; would that the same were true of 
the graces ! An eminent American speaker 
made such mouths at his audiences that 
only his vigorous ideas saved him from 
being disgusting; another threw his head 
back after every sentence, turned his face 
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upward, and drew in his breath with a 
hissing sound, as if inhaling the next 
sentence from the heavens. Another, 
who began life as a tailor, had a habit, 
when using the shears, of opening and 
shutting his mouth at every dip as if 
chewing gum. And still another, of 
deserved eminence, by trade a shoe- 
maker, often when most eloquent imi- 
tated in his gestures the motions of the 
lapstone and waxed-end. A popular 
actor was so in the habit, at one time, of 
opening and twisting his mouth, that for 
months he was obliged to wear strips of 
adhesive plaster to help him overcome 
the defect. A very prominent pulpit 
orator has a custom of smacking his lips 
at the close of nearly every sentence, so 
as to be heard distinctly across the 
largest church; his admirers say that 
his habit is proof that he loves the truth. 

When writing, multitudes -of persons 
have the absurd habit of following the 
pen with their lips; at a tall letter’ the 
lips are pushed out and upward, and at 
one dropping below the line they are 
drawn in and downward, while at wide or 
running letters the mouth is lengthened 
by drawing the corners toward the ears. 

Perhaps the most laughable is what 
may be called the wonder mouth, or, as 
John B. Gough terms it, the “gawp” 
mouth. This habit has provoked a host 
of puns: “A fly-trap," “an open counte- 
nance,” “estranged lips.” 

Facial habits, acquired in childhood, 
are often irrepressible, cropping out all 
through life and causing great chagrin. 
In his boyhood, the governor of one of 
the States was much accustomed to 
* making believe " smoke a cigar, puffing 
around like a miniature engine, and 
although he did not actually become a 
smoker, he never outgrew this habit. 
When he filled, most honorably, the first 
office in the Commonwealth, it was so 
noticeable that he was called “old puff- 
er.” But his good sense frequently turned 
the fault to advantage. He was a Sun- 
day-school speaker, and thousands of 
youth have been indelibly impressed by 
his warnings against evil acquirements, 
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reference to his own giving emphasis to 
his words. But the mouth is no monop- 
list of facial habits. They climb to the 
summit of that more aspiring feature, 
the nose; cluster around the “ windows 
of the soul,” plant their feet along the 
brow, and, in fact, weave their incanta- 
tions across the whole physiognomy. It 
is literally true that they deface the face 
of many a mortal. 

The eyes are, perhaps, more subject to 
habitual defects than the mouth. While 
they are susceptible of the merry twinkle, 
the tender ray of innocence, the glow of 
love, and the flash of genius, yet how 
often do they squint, and scowl, and 
glare, seeming less like “ windows of the 
soul,” than the grated outlook of a 
maniac. 

Take, for instance, the well-known 
sidewise leer of a full-fiedged tramp; 
how vice and indolence have effected 
their mission by stamping the class-mark 
of vagrancy upon the visual organs. 

But lamentable and ridiculous habits 
of the eyes are not always vagabond. 
One of the ablest lawyers of the Western 
bar, noted especially for power of ex- 
haustive thought on difficult topics, 
sometimes throws the court into convul- 
sions of laughter by his optical peculiarity. 
If the subject is unusually profound, he 
turns cross-eyed as he wades into its 
depths, the source of his mental acumen 
seeming to be the bridge of his nose. 
The gravity of judge and jury is utterly 
overturned, if, at some blunder of the 
opposing counsel, he exclaims, “Hold! 
Jet us look into this point "; and then, 
roiling his eyes in toward his nasal 
organ, begins a logical exposure of the 
mistake. 

Said a legal punster, in such a scene as 
this, " Does Mr. Wright carry his books 
of reference where he turns his eyes?” 
To which Mr. Wright replied, *I might, 
if I had read and owned as few volumes 
as my inquiring friend." 

It would be hard to teli why the name 
“crows’ feet" is given to the mirth 
wrinkles diverging from the outer 
corners of the jolly man's eyes; bobo- 
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links' feet would be more apt. But, 
mounting to the “beetling drows,” we 
find a wrinkled arch, or pair of arches, 
erected as if with the fond but often 
futile hope that some procession of 
triumphal thoughts might enter or 
emerge. The noble brow of a certain 
learned college professor was sadly 
marred by an excessive habit of this 
kind, and irreverent tyros in the classics 
called it the * Arch of Augustus." When, 
however, both brows arch regularly in 
equal curves, and not in excess, it is be- 
nignant rather than otherwise. But if 
the habit is one-sided and jerky, it com- 
pletely spoils the architecture of the 
forehead. 

A physician of note had an ungovern- 
able fault, acquired, as he averred, by 
trying to sleep with one eye open. His 
brows seemed balanced on a teeter, and 
when he was nervous, churned up and 
down at a tremendous rate. The only 
effectual preventive was two pairs of 
spectacles worn at the same time, one 
for his eyes, the other for his brows, and 
for years he visited his patients and 
lectured his students in this plight. 

The wrinkles of the forehead are termed 
furrows, and what other field has been so 
prolific of mighty harvests as this, fur- 
rowed by the plowshare of thought, 
and harrowed by the teeth of stern 
resolve. 

A few years ago there lived in an 
inland town two persons, affording a vivid 
contrast of the effect of good and evil in 
rendering the countenance divine or 
satanic. One was a Scotch-woman, 
whose coarse natural features had been 
pitted by small-pox, tortured by neuralgia, 
and wrung by bitter trials. During the 
last years of her life she was a nurse to 
the sick, especially in contagious cases 
feared by other people, and her face, 
illumined by unselfish love, mellowed by 
pity, strengthened by the sense of duty, 
had become one of the loveliest and 
noblest I ever beheld. It seemed like a 
combination of my ideals of Stephen's 
at his death, and Paul’s before Agrippa. 

The other was a man, groping under 
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the ever-deepening disgrace of a hid- 
eously se/f-defor med visage. He belonged 
to a gifted family, one of whom was a 
distinguished general in the American 
army. He had been a beautiful little 
boy, and his talents were the pride of the 
village academy. But in an evil time he 
found out that he could gain applause 
and make the boys merry by contortions 
of his face. At first it was only “inno- 
cent mischief," so-called, but steadily it 
became the staple of his popularity with 
all who would laugh at it. His reputa- 
tion in his studies waned, and was soon 
eclipsed by his notoriety as a grimacer. 
He was sought after by the noisy and 
vulgar, and graced (?) all occasions of low 
revelry. This sort of career sternly 
wrought its inevitable result. His morals 
were debased to the last degree, he be- 
came a debauched and helpless drunkard, 
and was necessarily debarred all decent 
society. And as he descended the scale 
his face was the especial record-page of 
his progress. Its light went out, its 
muscular contour and workings became 
fiendish, its expressions were all and 
only bad. Grimacing developed from a 
habit into a disease. The fair-browed 
: youth became a creature of visual horror, 
until his mother, whose ideal of beauty 
had been realized in her princely babe, 
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died of a broken heart at his deformity 
and degradation. And through all his 
years he was the miserable buffoon of a 
base, whisky-drinking crew, the butt of 
their jokes, the shame of the community, 
receiving his rum and a paltry diet of 
crusts as the hire of his face-making. 
The writer never sces a youngster dis- 
torting his features without recalling, 
with an inexpressible pang and anxiety, 
the story of this poor old grimacer. 

The study of facial habits is suggestive. 
It points a thousand mute but meaning 
fingers in the direction of the lower 
animals; hints which a certain school of 
naturalists have not been slow to take. 
It reveals with startling vividness the 
power of thought and feeling over form 
and expression, and emphasizes well-nigh 
almightily the value of right principle 
and holy example. It exhorts parent 
and teacher to the utmost care for child 
hearts and features, and preaches elo- 
quently of the power of an even-tenored 
soul, enthroned, like a queen, behind a 
beautiful face. It affords a glimpse of 
the ideal and wondrous front which 
mankind may wear in the coming Some- 
time, when mental and moral culture 
shal! have sculptured its completed glory 
on the “human face divine.” 

J. L. BEMAN. 
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THE YORKTOWN CELEBRATION AND MONUMENT. 


HE centennial of the surrender of 

Lord Cornwallis with the army and 
stores which had sustained the vigorous 
siege of Yorktown, was celebrated on 
the 19th of October last on the old 
battle-ground. <A large company was 
present, including several distinguished 
descendants and representatives of those 
French and German officers who con- 
tributed so much to Washington’s suc- 
cess in the investment of the old Vir- 
ginian town, The names of the Marquis 
de Rochambeau, the Count de Grasse, 
the Colonel von Steuben and others, 
remind us of those worthy allies who 
stood shoulder to shoulder with the 
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American patriots in one of the most 
trying hours of the Revolction. Our 
energetic contemporary, The South, of 
New York, very suitably alludes to the 
part performed by the French and Ger- 
man friends of the young and struggling 
nation : 

“The fate of the day at Yorktown—so 
big with the fate of America and Civil 
Liberty— was largely due to our foreign 
friends and allies, and above all, to France 
and the French, fighting side by side 
with Americans in the cause of our 
country—then in the infancy of its 
autonomy, and yet then, and for years 
after, 'the last of the little famiiy of Re- 
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publics,’ but born, as we may safely con- | fiber of our political system, the sover- 
clude, to become the head and example | eignty of the people. The resentments 
ofa numerous household, and so to ‘blot which attended, and for a time sür- 
the era of oppression out, and let the | vived the clash of arms, have long since 
universal freedom in.’ ceased to animate our hearts. It is with 

“Such an event and all those gallant 
and friendly aliens who, without thought 
of fee, reward, or reclamation contributed 
to it, deserve to be held in full and en- 
during remembrance by the American 
people, and the Federal and State govern- 
ments. Hence the National, State, and 
local authorities, representing the Amer- 
ican people, resolved to celebrate the 
centenary of Yorktown, by every appro- 
priate display, military, naval, and 
civic; by erecting a monument to 
mark forever a spot sacred in our 
history; by calling together represen- 
tatives of the people of every quarter 
‘of the country, to commemorate—once 
more and for all time in the laying of the 
foundations of the monument and rear- 
ing the symmetrical and beautiful column 
—the laying the foundations of the Union 
and rearing the majestic civil fabric in 
which all the States’ and people of the 
Union have a common interest and a 
common destiny.” 

The centennial celebration lasted sev- 
eral days, beginning with the 17th, and 
ending on the 21st of October; but the 
interest culminated on the 19th, when 
the exercises were participated in by 
President Arthur, Mr. Blaine, the Mar- 
quis de Rochambeau, Baron Steuben, 
Robert C. Winthrop, the French Minis- 
ter at Washington, and others. The 
speech of the President was a graceful 
and dignified tribute to the memories of 
the day. We venture to reproduce it 
here, although it is quite likely the 
reader will find its phrases familiar after 
the wide publicity which was given to 
the whole affair by the American press: 

"Upon this soil one hundred years 
ago our forefathers brought to a success- 
ful issue their heroic struggle for Inde- 
pendence. Here and then was estab- 
lished, and as we trust made secure upon 
this Continent for ages yet to come, that i 
principle of government which is the very Tug New MONUMENT AT YORKTOWN. 
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no feeling of exultation over a defeated 
foe that to-day we summon up a remem- 
brance of those events which have made 
holy the ground whereon we tread. 
Surely no such unworthy sentiment 
could find harbor in our hearts, so pro- 
foundly thrilled with expressions of sor- 
row and sympathy which our national 
bereavement has evolved from the people 
of England and their august sovereign; 
but it is altogether fitting that we should 
gather here to refresh our souls with the 
contemplation of the unfaltering patriot- 
ism, the steady zeal and sublime faith 
which achieved the results we now com- 
memorate. 

* For so, if we learn aright the lesson of 
the hour, shall we be incited to transmit 
to the generation which shall follow the 
precious legacy which our fathers left to 
us, the love of liberty protected by law. 
Of that historic scene which we here 
celebrate no feature is more prominent 
and none more touching than the partici- 
pation of our gallant allies from across 
the sea. It was their presence which 
gave fresh and vigorous impulse to the 
hopes of our countrymen when well-nigh 
disheartened by a long series of disasters. 
It was that noble and generous aid, 
extended in the darkest period of the 
struggle, which sped the coming of our 
triumph, and made the capitulation at 
Yorktown possible a century ago. To 
their descendants and representatives 
who are here present as the honored 
guests of the nation it is my glad duty 
to offer cordial welcome. You have a 
right to share with us the associations 
which cluster about the day when your 
fathers fought side by side with our 
fathers in the cause which was here 
crowned with success, and none of the 
memories awakened by this anniversary 
are more grateful to us all than the 
reflection that the national friendships 
here so closely cemented have outlasted 
the mutations of a changeful century. 
God grant, my countrymen, that they 
may ever remain unshaken, and that ever 
henceforth with ourselves and with all the 
nations of the earth we may bc at peace.” 
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The illustration furnishes an excellent 
view of the monument, the dimensions 
of which are as follows: Base, 25 feet 8 
inches; podium, 14 feet 4 inches; shaft, 
35 feet 1 inch; capital, 5 feet 4 inches ; 
pedestal, 3 feet 9 inches; figure, 11 feet 4 
inches; making the total height from 
the bottom of the base, resting on the 
surface of the ground, to the top of the 
figure, 95 feet 6 inches. The bottom of 
the base covers a surface area of 945.56 
feet. The area for inscriptions on each 
side of the base is 15,680 square inches. ` 
The greatest diameter of the podium is 
9 feet 3 inches. The height of the thir- 
teen figures surrounding the podium is 8 
feet. The diameter of the shaft at the 
bottom, 5 feet 5 inches, and at the top 5 
feet. 

The inscriptions on the four sides of 
the base are :—On the north: “ Erected 
in pursuance of a resolution of Congress, 
approved October 27, 1781, and one ap- 
proved June 7, 1880, to commemorate the 
victory by which the Independence of the - 
United States of America was achieved." 

Onthe south: “ At Yorktown, on Octo- 
ber 19, 1781, after a siege of nineteen 
days, by 5,500 Americans, 7,000 French 
Infantry of the Line, 3,500 Militia, under 
command of Gov. Thomas Nelson, and 
36 French Ships of Line, Earl Cornwallis, 
Commander of the British forces at 
Yorktown and Gloucester, surreudered 
the Army, 7,251 officers and men, 840 
seamen, 244 cannon, and 24 standards, 
to his Excellency, George Washington, 
Commander-in-Chief of the combined 
forces of America and France; to his 
Excellency the Comte de Rochambeau, 
Commanding the Auxiliary troops of his 
Christian Majesty in America, and to his 
Excellency the Comte de Grasse, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Naval Army of 
France in Chesapeake.” 

On the west: “ The treaty concluded 
February 6, 1778, between the United 
States of America and Louis XVI., King 
of France, declares the essential and 
direct end of the present defensive alli- 
ance, is to maintain effectively the 
Liberty, Sovereignty, and Independence, 
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absolute and unlimited, of the said 
United States, as well in matters of 
Government as of Commerce." : 
On the east : “ The provisional articles 
of peace, concluded November 30, 1782, 
and the definite treaty of peace, con- 
cluded September 3, 1783, between the 
United States of America and George 
IIL, King of Great Britain and Ireland, 
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declares : His Britannic Majesty acknowl- 
edges the said United States, viz: New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode 
Island, and Providence Plantations, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carulina, and 
Georgia, to be Free and Sovereign and 
Independent States." 


PAUL BROCA, 


THE EMINENT FRENCH PHYSIOLOGIST. 


BY general consent of those who knew 

M. Paul Broca, the eminent French 
physiologist, he was an intense personifi- 
cation of zeal and industry. Whatever the 
work he undertook, he performed it with 
“exemplary exactness.” This charac- 
terization suits the organism of the man 
as the portrait represents it. The large 
base of brain, very prominent in the fore- 
head and full in the anterior side-head, 
indicates the possession of exceptional 
powers of perception, analysis, mechani- 
«al acumen, and executive efficiency. M. 
Broca was a natural investigator, gravi- 
tating toward the discovery of facts and 
the actual relation of parts; not a theo- 
rist, not a speculator. He had no pet 
"ideas"; he was not inclined to formu- 
late assumptions and then look about for 
evidences of their plausibility or truth. 
The organ of Faith was weak in his brain, 
and Imitation was no stronger; hence he 
was not a man of easy conviction, not 
disposed to yield assent to any propo- 
sition without satisfactory evidences. He 
was, in fact, a natural doubter or skeptic. 
Having so moderate an endowment of 
Imitation rendered him independent in 
Opinion, and disposed to examine for 
himself into things which interested him. 
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We suspect from the outline of the top- 
head that he rarely gave earnest atten- 
tion to a second-hand judgment in scien- 
tific matters, while the rank and file of 
scientific men were ready to accept the 
dicta of M. Broca. 

The portrait shows an excellent physi- 
cal constitution, inore than average vital 
stamina, but he died in July, 188o, when 
a little over fifty-six, the victim, we think, 
of excessive mental labors. 


PauL Broca was born at Sainte-Foy- 
la-Grande, in the Gironde, on the 28th 
June, 1824, of an old Huguenot family. 
His father, who was a physician, had 
served in the Spanish wars, and con- 
tracted a deep hatred of the despotic 
spirit which had caused them and for 
which they were waged. Young Broca 
may therefore be said to have imbibed a 
constitutional dislike to anything savor- 
ing of political oppression or religious 
bigotry, and an earnest longing for lib- 
erty. He entered the Communal school 
at Sainte Foy when eight years old, and 
won the degree of Bachelor of Letters at 
sixteen. He had chosen the study of 
mathematics as hís pursuit, but the death 
of his only sister led him to change his 
mind and to study medicine with the 
view to sharing his father's practice. 
His rapid advancement in the Faculty of 
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Medicine at Paris, however, made him 
an instructor there when but twenty- 
two. He lectured on surgery and opera- 
tive medicine at the Practical school, 
and wrote papers on topics of pathology, 
in nearly all of which, according to Dr. 
Pozzi, he made at the first stroke a dis- 
covery of some value, while each bears 
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views which so alarmed the Society of 
Biology that he endeavored to organize 
a new society. He was hindered some- 


what in the effort to obtain the proper 
official authority for holding meetings, 
because the Government inspectors were 
afraid of its name, fearing that the, to 
them, 


strange term, "anthropology," 


the mark of his originality in a marked 
degree. 

Having been successful in a compe- 
tition of theses, he was appointed sur- 
geon to the hospitals, and for several 
years his work was entirely anatomical 
and surgical. Subsequent to 1859, Broca 
gave attention to studies related to an- 
thropology, besides performing his regu- 
lar medical duties. The early results of 
these studies were the announcement of 
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might cover some political or socia) 
scheme adverse to the existing régime. 
When, however, the society was fairly 
under way it grew rapidly, and in three 
years it was recognized as an institution 
of public utility. M. Broca was the soul 
of it, and held the office of secretary till 
his death. 

In 1861 he began his researches on the 
functions of the brain. In a series of 
four memoirs he gave reasons for be- 
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lieving that the brain was not “an undi- 
vided organ in which the different facul- 
ties have no determined seat," but that 
the fundamental convolutions of the 
. hemispheres are distinct organs with dis- 
tinct functions. A fost mortem examina- 
tion of the brain of a man who had been 
without the faculty of speech for twenty 
years, convinced him that the primary 
seat of his affection was in the third con- 
volution of the left frontal lobe. Other 
observers of this affection, which is now 
known as aphasia, confirmed his view, 
and the part of the convolution he de- 
scribed as the speech center, is now gen- 
erally called the “convolution of Broca.” 

Broca published two manuals as guides 
to the study of general anthropology 
and craniology. He insisted especially 
on the importance of accurate measure- 
ments, and of having conclusions sup- 
ported by the averages of a large num- 
ber of experimental cases. For these 
purposes he invented more than thirty 
simple, accurate, and convenient instru- 
ments of measurement. His anthropo- 
logical memoirs are numerous, and per- 
tain to all branches of the science, pre- 
historical, historical, ethnographical, and 
linguistic, and repeatedly illustrate the 
activity and encyclopedic comprehension 
of his intellect. He had begun to collect 
them in a series of volumes, of which 
three have been published and a fourth 
1s in preparation. During the later years 
of his life he was chiefly interested in 
cerebral morphology; and he was en- 
gaged at the time of his death on a work 
on the morphology of the brain, which 
was to be a summary of the results of his 
studies. This valuable manuscript will 
be eventually published. 

During the Franco-German war he 
served his country as one of the three 
directors of public assistance. There, 
by the exercise of prudence and tact, he 
saved the funds of the department, 
amounting to 75,000,000 francs (or 
$15,000,000), from plunder by the Com- 
munists. He resumed his studies dur- 
ing the second siege, occupying himself 
in the formation of the collection of 
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cerebral models in the laboratory. He 
founded the “Revue d’Anthropologie ” 
in January, 1872, and in the same year 
took part in the formation of the French 
Association for the Advancement of 
the Sciences, of which he became the 
leading spirit in the anthropological 
section. 

At the beginning of 188 M. Broca 
was elected a Senator of France for life. 
Shortly afterward he wrote in reply to 
the congratulations of an English club 
over his new advancement: “In choos- 
ing their candidate for the first time 
from outside the political world, the 
‘Left’ of the Senate have wished to 
manifest their good disposition toward 
the sciences; and, if Iam happy in hav- 
ing been chosen on that ground, I am es- 
pecially happy that anthropology should 
have acquired so much: importance in 
public opinion as to be called to have its 
representative in the Senate.” A ban- 
quet was given him by his friends in 
honor of his nomination, when he made 
a remark which had a singular bearing 
in connection with his sudden death: 
* My friends, I am too happy. . . . Yes, I 
am too happy. If I were superstitious, 
I should regard my nomination to the 
Senate as the presage of some great mis- 
fortune, perhaps as the presage of death." 
And so it turned out. On the 6th of July, 
1880, he was seized with a fainting-fit 
while at his place in the Senate. He re- 
sumed his work on the two following 
days, but was attacked again at midnight 
on the 8th, and died in ten minutes. His 
organs were found to be all sound, and 
his death was attributed to nervous ex- 
haustion. 

For forty years Broca lived a life of 
persistent work. While still a student, 
he would pass his nights reading scien- 
tific works and journals, pen in hand, to 
note down what he found most interest- 
ing. For three years, although he was 
otherwise the busiest of the professors, 
he delivered his lectures twice a week, 
while his colleagues were satisfied to give 
a single lesson. He was accustomed to 
spend much time every day at the labo- 
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ratory, dissecting, drawing, or superin- 
tending the modeling and classification 
of new specimens; and he also devoted 
most of his evenings to anthropology. 
The pressure of his duties finally became 
so great that he could only afford one 
hour an evening for his favorite work, 
and he took from eleven o'clock till mid- 
night, promising hís family that he would 
not study later. 

As a teacher, says M. Bertillon, he was 
clearness itself. His passion for truth 
spoke in his lectures, and he would never 


leave a subject till he could see the un- 
derstanding ol it reflected in the face of 
every hearer. He was always ready to 
ignore the interests of his own ambition 
for the sake of those of science, and in- 
sisted on retiring from the presidency 
of the anthropological section of the 
French Association in 1876, so that the 
honor might be open to others. His 
style was simple and elegant, and com- 
bined the graces of the man of taste and 
the lover of poetry with the precision 
of the scientific student. 


Domestic happiness, tiu ouly Lite 
Of paradise that has eurviveld tha fali 
Tht ert Che horse of virus 


WOMEN AND SCIENCE. 


I CAN imagine the smile, half-scornful 

and wholly incredulous, that passes 
over the masculine lips as the eye takes 
in the subject of this sketch, and yet, my 
dear sir, dare you deny that in the proud- 
est scientific achievements of the past 
and present, a woman's name is often 
prominent—sometimes as the real fn- 
ventor, and often as the aider? Are you 
skeptical of the possibility of a devotion 
to science for merely science' sake? Do 
our womanly garments shut us out of the 
Holy of Holies, debar us eternally from 
the sacred Arcana, think you? You men 
doubt woman's credentials for work like 
this, but your intellectual bigotry and 
monopoly already tremble before the 
weight of stern and positive results 
which women lay before you—data for 
your speculation—alms for your calcula- 
tion, You sit in your easy-chair, and 
your eye takes in the contents of your 
daily paper; think you that you are in- 
debted to a masculine mind for the first 
daily paper ever issued? If so, just let 
me inform you that "Mrs, Helen M. 
Cook, of the Women's Social Science 
Association, has brought out the fact 
that the frst daily paper in the world 
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was started in 1772 in London by Eliza- 
beth Mallet, and that her avowed object 
in entering the ranks of the profession 
was to spare the public half the imperti- 
nences that papers usually contain.” The 
same historian vouches for the statement 
that the first newspaper in Massachusetts, 
though founded by a man, was conducted 
for many years by his wife after his work 
had killed him. New York hada woman 
journalist—Mrs. Zunger—as early as 1748, 
and the newspaper was introduced in 
Rhode Island by a woman—Widow Annie 
Franklin—in 1732. In this instance the 
women had it all their own way, for the 
editor and ‘her daughter set the type, and 
their maid-servant delivered the papers 
in the streets. It seems also that a woman 
published a paper as early as 1772 in Vir- 
ginia, which was the first to print the 
Declaration of Independence; her name 
was Mrs. Clementine Reed. In glorious 
attestation of the truth of female capac- 
ity to grapple with some of the most 
recondite problems of science, stand the 
names of Caroline Herschel, Mary Somer- 
ville, Maria Mitchell, Emma Willard, Mrs. 
Phelps, and the proud compliment paid 
to Madame Lepante by Clairant and La- 
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lande, who, at the successful conclusion 
of their gigantic computations, declared : 
* The assistance rendered by her was such 
that, without her, we never should have 
dared to undertake the enormous labor 
in which it was necessary to calculate the 
distance of each of the two planets; Ju- 
piter and Saturn, from the comet, sepa- 
rately for every degree, for one hundred 
and fifty years." We read recently an 
article, which contained some beautiful 
and grand thoughts, some soul-stirring 
exhortations to duty, but which also con- 
tained one sentence with which we could 
not agree. It was this: * Until woman 
is man’s physical equal, she can not be- 
come fully kis mental equal.” Now, in 
our humble opinion, this is no criterion 
to go by, as we have known men of gi- 
gantic physical proportions who could 
perform a vast amount of manual labor, 
but who were znfe//ectually far inferior to 
many women of frail form and delicate 
strength, whose minds were capable of 
great and noble work. We see no reason 
why, with proper education, a woman 
may not be wholly man's equal mentally. 
We are no “woman’s rights” advocate, 
as people generally understand the mean- 
ing of this phrase. With the women who 
parade streets, and mount rostrums ina 
costume unladylike and unrefined, and a 
manner so boisterous as to bring ridicule 
and condemnation from sensible people, 
we have no patience at all; and we will 
admit too that many men disgrace any 
calling they undertake, yet it would be 
deemed unfair if we condemned all man- 
kind because of their failures. So we 
say, do not condemn the eztire woman- 
kind because there are some silly, weak- 
minded ones in it. And right here we 
would like to add a word to our male 
friends. From the verdict you pass 
upon womankind, we, of course, are able 
to judge of the class of women whom 
you have known and been associated 
with. Do not, therefore, disparage so 
lightly your mothers, your sisters, your 
sweethearts, or your wives, as to admit 
that, as a rule, woman is not the embodi- 
ment of purity and intelligence. 
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Woman is, of course, the queen of the 
home, yet many a woman is better fitted 
by her natural powers to argue the law, 
to expound the Scriptures, or to heal the 
sick, than to busy herself with domestic 
machinery, and we think that whatever a 
woman can do in any sphere of life for 
the welfare and benefit of society, with- 
out neglecting the sacred duties of her 
home life, it is her duty to do. 

Madame de Staël’s reply, when asked 
by Napoleon how he could improve the 
condition of France, was, " Educate the 
mothers of the French people"; but we 
would say, educate the daughters, for it is 
easier to bend a twig than a tree. The 
girls of our land should be taught every 
branch of household labor that is neces- 
sary to be performed, so that with skill 
and economy each may perform it herself, 
or direct others in its proper perform- 
ance. But associated with this train- 
ing there should be a strict discipline 
and education of the tastes and finer feel- 
ings. Parents should carefully consider 
the cravings of the human hearts con- 
fided to their care, and, so far as possible, 
gratify the tastes of each. While con- 
tact with illiterate and unprincipled per- 
sons is often unavoidable, it is a great 
safeguard for the young to have pure and 
intelligent associates. We have read of 
one, a brilliant lady of high standing in 
society, who had under her care an or- 
phaned niece, and so anxious was this 
good lady to lay a true foundation for a 
grand and noble life, that she carefully 
guarded the girl's earlier years from all 
society that could tend in any way to 
lower her standard of purity and truth. 

Her parlors were often filled with some 
of the most eminent characters in En- 
glish society. There the young girl list- 
ened to pious divines of every Christian 
persuasion. There she gathered wis- 
dom from real philosophers, and in the 
society of distinguished poets cherished 
an enthusiasm for all that is great and 
good. On these evenings this good lady's ` 
house would remind a guest of what he 
had read or imagined of the school of 
Athens, as he beheld not only sages, sol- 
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diers, statesmen, and poets, but intelli- 
gent and amiable women. And in this 
rare assembly did that beautiful young 
girl imbibe that steady reverence of vir- 
tue and talent, which no intermixture 
with the ephemeral of the day could ever 
after displace or impair. By having 
learned much, and thought more, she 
proved in her conduct that reflection is 
the alchemy which turns knowledge into 
wisdom. Now, while there are but few 
comparatively who can bring to their 
homes guests of such merit and distinc- 
tion, yet in one sense nearly all may imi- 
tate this good lady, for we may all enjoy 
communion with great minds, though we 
may be denied their living presence, 
through their books ; in the works of sci- 
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ence and art, they speak to us. Sisters, 
do not despair; for though we are cloth- 
ed with a woman's nature (which we 
would not change if we could), there are 
inviting fields which we may £:// and sow 
and reap. Science, Art, and Literature 
strétch out inviting hands to us, and sf 
we will, we may enter their sacred pene- 
tralia, and write our names with those of 
our fathers, husbands, and brothers, upon 
the scroll where lives are marked by 
deeds, not words. 

With woman rests the solution of the 
heaviest problems of our civilization. 
When they attain the nobility of charac- 
ter possible to them, we may look for the 
dawn of the golden era—the millennial 
time. MRS. ETTIE H. DAVIS. 


THE PURITAN CHILD. 


TRSM the first I was a dainty child, 
as I believe Puritans are apt to be, 
partly from their habit of following the 
Mosaic injunctions as to what is admis- 
sible for food, and partly from a pure in- 
tellectualism, that forbade animal gross- 
ness. For instance, I never ate eggs 
cooked in the ordinary method of boil 
or fry, etc., till after I was a married 
woman. Mothers thought them improper 
eating for girls and boys. I never had a 
hankering for pickles, so common with 
girls, and have thought a not improbable 
theory might be evolved for this on the 
basis of Puritanic proclivities. 

I ate little or no meat when a child, 
living mostly upon fruit, fresh and dried, 
nuts, raisins, milk, and what were called 
Medford crackers, a delicate, crisp kind 
of biscuit. Ienjoyed these with an ex- 
quisite relish. The poets are fully justi- 
fied in their laudation of the delicious 
aromas and luscious sweets of fruit and 
spice, and the more delicate instincts and 
finer sensuousness inherent in a sound and 
healthful organization. Milton makes 
the mouth wateras he describes the dainty 
faast prepared by Eve for herangel guests, 


tic board of the trembling lover on the 
eve of St. Agnes. 

My mother, as may be inferred, was 
exact in the training of her family, not 
only in moral and religious ideas, but in 
polite manners. She had a little old 
book called * The School of Good Man- 
ners," which we read over and over again. 
It was the same as the one from which 
the mother of Washington taught her 
children. The regulations were hardly 
so primitive and minute as those left us 
by Erasmus, but were sufficiently elabo- 
rate to constitute a complete system. 


MISSIONARIES. 


When I was eight or nine years old 
New England people were deeply moved 
on the subject of missions, exercised 
thereto by the departure of Harriet 
Newell and the beautiful Anna Judson 
as missionaries to India. To convert 
the heathen Burmese became an absorb- 
ing subject to our people, few of whom 
knew anything about Buddha, but were 
familiar with the doings of the East In- 
dia Company. Societies were organized ; 
students planted fields, the produce of 


and Keats no less in spreading the mys- ' which was to go to the missionary fund. 
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We children all joined the Cent Society, 
one condition of which was that we 
should deny ourselves some luxury and 
put its value into the missionary box. 
My sisters and myself agreed to go with- 
out butter, and on Saturday afternoons 
we carried ten or more cents to the mis- 
sionary box. 

Suddenly it occurred to me that this 
was not exactly the truth on my part, 
and with some shame I told my mother 
I did not think I was doing the right 
thing, “ For you know, ma, I do not care 
for butter, while I dearly like sugar; so I 
will deny myself sugar." This I did, 
which was indeed a sacrifice to a child 
having “a sweet tooth," as I had. 


SOCIAL PROCLIVITIES. 


I was troubled very early at seeing the 
social differences between those about 
me, and questioned whether it was right 
for me to dress as I did while so many 
children were denied not merely what 
was pretty, but what was essential to 
comíort also. It was not quite satisfac- 
tory when my mother shut me up by 
saying, "Little girls must wear what 
their mothers provide," etc. I vexed 
her by surmising that Christ would have 
ussellall and give tothe poor. Persistent 
"little Puritan that I was: supposing that 
if we were Christians we should practice 
what the great Founder taught. 

I was visiting the family of a pious 
Friend where there were two girls a trifle 
older than myself, I being nine years 
old. I discussed this matter with them, 
saying often, "I do not think we ought 
to dress so much better than the other 
school children." I soon brought them 
over to my way of thinking, and one 
morning, on our way to the village school, 
we all three took off our nice stockings 
and slippers and hid them under a bush 
by the wayside. 

We went on manfully through the 
dust and over stones that bruised our un- 
accustomed feet, and never shall I forget 
my amazement when the little boys and 
giris pelted us with stones amd followed our 
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virtuous intents with jeers and laughter. 
We went solemnly and resolutely onward, 
however, when I unluckily stepped upon 
a bumblebee. The pain was intense, but I 
was disciplined in self-control, and “gave 
no sign.” I simply told Julia, “I think a 
bee has stung me,” but on reaching the 
school-house, I fainted away on the 
threshold. 

Great was the commotion and outcry 
as I was carried home, followed by half 
the school, and covered with shame. I 
was, of course, reprimanded, but what 
set me most seriously to doubt and re- 
pine, was the being told that I “was pun- 
ished for my willfulness and disobedience 
for not caring to dress like a little lady, 
but choosing to have my own way, and 
go like a little beggar.” The defection 
of my young proselytes, Julia and Sally, 
caused me more pain than the sting of 
the bee, for they both said to me: 

* You are a fool, Elizabeth ; you'll never 
get us into such a scrape again." 

How often I had been called a fool! 
But I quite broke down when a young 
collegian in the family inquiring into the 
merits of the case, burst into fits of laugh- 
ter, but declared, * That's no fool of a 
child, I can tell you." 


GETTING ON SLOWLY. 


Notwithstanding my many defeats, 
failures, and mistakes, which seemed 
rather to increase as I got older, I was a 
favorite with children and grown people. 
Invited much to visit, my opinions grave- 
ly asked, and judgment submitted to, 1 
found my way to perfection beset with 
thorns nevertheless, and many an out-of- 
the-way place became audible to my ear- 
nest prayers, and my no less earnest self- 
reproach. In all this I was silent and 
reserved in the presence of others, unless 
mentally called upon to express myself 
by way of rebuke or advice to my mates. 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons were 
holidays at our school, and during these 
periods we were allowed to have the chil- 
dren of the neighborhood to play with us, ' 
and these play-times were often converted 
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into little prayer-meetings, which was 
not considered at all peculiar in those 
days of pervading religious feeling, and 
the children enjoyed them as much as 
doll-playing, swinging, etc. ; it was a feat- 
ure of the prevailing Puritan blood. 

When about nine years old, in search- 
ing for something to read, I found several 
papers entitled “ Religious Experience 
of ——.” These were in the handwriting 
of several of my uncles, to be read pre- 
paratory to their public confession of 
faith as members of the Church, which 
they all joined. These papers were spot- 
ted with tears, the testimony of their 
sincerity. I read these documents, care- 
fully written and religiously preserved, 
with a deep feeling of distress. These 
were all good men, who nevertheless 
spoke of themselves as the vilest of sin- 
ners. I rebelled against it all. It con- 
trasted with my equally sincere belief 
in my own worthiness, and I saw some- 
body, one or many, must be inthe wrong; 
but I was fast growing less critical, as I 
was beginning more and more to see how 
impossible it was for me to be able to 
master the many questions that crowded 
upon my mind, 


DRESS. 


In this matter I regret to say I was not 
an agreeable child. Spring and autumn 
were serious periods in the family, when 
each member was fitted out with gar- 
ments suited to the coming season. My 
sisters were full of childish delight over 
their new dresses, but I disliked the 
change; I disliked to be fitted, and though 
not sullen inthe matter,I made my mother 
see the whole thing was irksome to me, 
and when I one day seriously asked her to 


let me have a Quaker bonnet and plain 


dress, she was much hurt, saying, “I do 
not see where you ever got such notions, 
child.” d 

And yet this was the natural outcome 
of the Christian reading and teaching 
which I had absorbed with my moth- 
'er's milk. 
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SCHOOL LIFE. 


I am now getting well on to a dozen 
years. Iam not now discomfited at being 
called a pretty child, and when young gen- 
tlemen go out of their way to make me a 
bow, or bring me beautiful flowers, I am 
not displeased ; still I have great misgiv- 
ings that I am on a retrograde track, and 
have great spirit questionings. Iam now 
going to school to a most lovely, most 
estimable teacher, who understands me 
better than all others, and I am drawn to 
her by the tenderest cords. As I leave 
school Wednesdays and Saturdays, I pass 
several married ladies, each with books 
in hand, who enter the school-room as we 
children come out. This is a mystery 
which my mother explains to me in con- 
fidence. " These ladies are studying with 
Miss Folsom, because in early life their 
education had been neglected." This 
seemed eminently proper even to me; 
seemed just what I would do under like 
circumstances. 

I must say a more explicit word about 
this beloved teacher, a gentle, pale, 
thoughtful woman, who died early, 
There was something holy in her sweet 
face, and endearing in the slightest touch 
of her hand, that made me feel as if angel- 
led. Scrupulously just, she treated all 
her pupils with equal kindness, but I felt | 
she loved me best of all. Sometimes she 
would say: 

“Elizabeth, stop after school, I have 
something to say to you.” 

This gave me great pleasure. I knew 
she would put her arm around my waist 
and draw me to her side, and caress my 
long curls and tell me my faults so sweet- 
ly that it was almost a pleasure to have 
them. 

Every week “A Reward of Merit " was 
bestowed upon the pupils, which I re- 
ceived with something like shame, for 
they were obtained without effort on my 
part, while I saw other little girls study- 
ing hard, and trying in every way to de- 
serve these testimonials. I had one day 
been requested to stay after school, when 
the following conversation ensued : 
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“Elizabeth, dear, do you know you talk 
too much in school hours, and laugh, 
which is not a good example ? " 

“I know I do, Miss Folsom; but I 
have so much to say." 

* But you should wait till after school." 

"Oh! I should forget the fun of it, and 
it isn't worth waiting for.” 

* But I want you to take the best prizes, 
and you can do so if you try." 

“That is just what I want to speak 
about, Miss Folsom. I should try to do 
right if there were no prizes. I do not 
like to be hired to be good." 

“But you wish to please me?” 

My answer to this was a kiss, which 
she returned very gently ; I went on. 

“I will tell you how it is, Miss Folsom. 
Eleanor wants the first prize; she and 
other girls study hard, and do not break 
the rules of the school. They will de- 
serve it more than I do, because they fry 
to win it, and are not like me, for I do 
not want reward for goodness." 

“You always have your lessons, and 
are a pleagant child, dear.” 

“That comes to me. I do not try for 
itas the girls do. Don’t you think that 
those that try for a thing deserve most to 
have the reward?” 

“But why not try?” 

“I don't know. I think I am not very 
good. I want to learn, and want to please 
you, but somehow I do not want to be 
paid for it.” 

“Elizabeth, you would strive to do 
what is right ? ” 

“I obey—I learn—I am never false!” 

“Certainly, dear; you strive to do 
right.” 

“No, Miss Folsom, little good ways 
come to me, but I am afraid I do not un- 
derstand what it means to be good. I 
am just what comes.” 

I remember the sweet, earnest look 
with which she regarded me; then she 
closed her eyes and laid her cheek to 
mine. She said nothing more, only kiss- 
ed me tenderly. 

The term closed. Parents and friends 
came to the examination, and the tempt- 

ing prizes of beautiful books were spread 
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out before all eyes. The highest prize for 
demeanor, excellence in study, and correct 
morals, was given to me. 

I took it with a burst of tears, and lin- 
gering till all were gone, besought my 
beloved teacher to erase my name and 
write therein the name of my good, pains- 
taking step-sister. She positively refused, 
and [ carried the prize to my mother, with 
a sense of not having earned it, because I 
had made no effort; that feeling neutral- 
ized my triumph. 

I had ere this learned that my severer 
virtues passed unnoticed, while they were 
the ones which cost the greater effort. I 
was praised for my neatness and orderly 
habits, and the readiness with which I 
learned the words of a lesson, while my 
unchildish casuistry subjected me to se- 
vere reprehension, and I saw, caused 
my mother much anxiety, and thus I 
early learned contempt for ordinary 
praise. 


TEACHER OF A COLORED SUNDAY-SCHOOL.. 


When twelve years old, some young: 
gentlemen of the higher class in the city, 
organized a Sunday-school for the blacks, 
who were, by public feeling, excluded from 
the white school. I was invited to take a 
class in this enterprise, which I did to the 
satisfaction of all. My pupils were great- 
ly interested, and committed to memory 
an incredible number of verses from the 
Bible, often amounting to two hundred.. 
As my class was large, and I wished to 
explain the meaning of what they learned, 
I was obliged to limit their recitations. 
For two years or more I continued to. 
teach in this Sunday-school, and years. 
afterward my pupils showed their appre- 
ciation of my efforts, most especially 
when the Anti-Slavery question assumed. 
a preponderating influence. 


THE LAST EFFORT OF THE PURITAN 
. CHILD. 


I was now twelve; delicate in make, but 
in good health, and beginning to attract 
attention in many ways. My mother no 
longer complained of my dreamy? far- 
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away look, but grew proud of my appear- 
ance, and the comments of those about 
me. I somehow felt as boatmen do who 
have struck the rapids and begin to feel 
the downward current. 

I began to have dreams of the future, 
and was by no means content with my 
acquired knowledge. What I had learned 
was thoroughly learned, but it was so lit- 
tle, and I saw boys were sent to college, 
while the girls of a family of the same 
age were married, and that was the last 
of them. A second cousin of mine, then 
in college, read one day to me one of his 
compositions, which seemed poor to me, 
and had errors in grammar besides, which 
I pointed out to him. 

The result was, I taught him Lindley 
Murray, and he read Virgil to me, and 
more, he vexed me by expressing the 
most extravagant admiration of me. 

I told him “I was only a little girl, and 
had no thoughts that way, but my sister 
was much handsomer, and when she 
came home he would think no more of 
me.” 

This proved to be the case, and his at- 
tachment for her became a most unfor- 
tunate thing for him, as he left for Hayti, 
and there died. 

I passed many an hour cogitating plans 
by which I might more fully educate my- 
self, but hesitating to name them, as I 
could see my mother was planning to 
marry her daughters, and that while they 
were very young. 

One night I slept with her, and with a 
timid voice told her I wanted to tell her 
a plan I had. She assented, and I went 
on as follows : 

“Will you let me take some scholars 
and earn money? I will save it up till I 
get enough to pay one term in college, 
and then I will go down to Brunswick, 
and board with one of the professors, and 
learn all the lessons that the young men 
learn. I will work, and pay my own way, 
and when I know enough will keep a 
great school for girls. I will graduate 
just as my cousins mean to do, and then 
I shall not feel so ignorant as I now 
do.” 
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She listened with an ominous silence, 
and when I closed, simply said : 

“Go to sleep, child; no daughter of 
mine is going to be a school-ma'am." 

And thus the dreams of the Puritan 
child came to a close, and thus down 
the rapids inclined my little barque. It 
was no sudden, irresistible descent. With 
a weird feeling of * what's the use," I felt 
myself impelled, and yet cast longing 
eyes toward idealisms, vast and undefined, 
which I was not permitted to grasp. I 
was Puritan, blood, bone, and soul; by 
long descent forced to question ; by long 
descent trained to obedience. Filial obe- 
dience was no sentiment merely to the 
Puritan child. A parent was in the place 
of God, and an implied wish had the force 
of a command. I, a cautious little ele- 
phant, felt the platform shake beneath 
me, and there was nothing for me but to 
take to the water. 


PROGENITORS. 


As I recall the experience of my child- 
hood, my struggle after perfection, my 
preparation for martyrdom, and thosesoli- 
tary midnight aspirations which were feat- 
ures with me while yet a child, who had 
not seen her first decade, I should imagine 
myself the reproduction of some remote 
ancestor, whose life was devoted to fast- 
ings and prayer, who died for the faith 
that was in him. I did not know that 
the Puritans were an austere people, and 
that religious speculation was the breath 
of life to them. 

All my progenitors bore Bible names, 
and I was early in a muddle on this 
ground. Other little girls were called 
Angela and Julia and Josephine, while 
my darling sister was named Hephzibah, 
which was a trial to her. Often she 
would ask me to let her take my name 
for a day, as the prettier of the two, 
which I did, and our mother being duly 
informed of the arrangement, humored 
the tender little whim. 

I had cousins named Deborah, Rachel, 
and Rebecca; we had no Uncle George, 
Henry, or Charles, but a plenty of Davids 
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and Pauls, Zenas, Elias, and Cornelius ; 
a Bible patent of nobility, in fact. It 
must not be inferred that we were mo- 
rose, taciturn, or bigoted from all this; 
on the contrary, despite of great order, 
diligence, and prayerfulness, there was a 
vein of humor pervading the stock, and 
my grandfather Prince, Pilgrim to the 
backbone, more than once relieved him- 
self of his contempt for the narrow prej- 
udices of the times and the Church by 
satirizing them in rhyme. He was not 
popular with the “minister,” Rev. Mr. 
Smith, who was obliged to tolerate his 
Hopkins proclivities because of his wealth 
and influence in the community, while he 
naturally feared his superior intelligence. 


THE PURITAN MAIDEN. 


“I should be ashamed to hear a daugh- 
ter of mine talk about falling in love. It 
is time enough to talk about love when 
she is properly married." 

I heard this more than once said by 
my mother to persons who commented 
upon the attentions which my sister and 
I received. Could the experience of a 
young Puritan girl be plainly and hon- 
estly written out, it would be an interest- 
ing, lovely idyl, sweeter than anything to 
be found in any book. 

The whole modern ideas of flirtation 
were unknown to her. Life was earnest, 
true, sacred, to her mind. Industry was 
a duty, not a disgrace. There were no 
lazy, disorderly, disobedient girls to be 
found anywhere with good Puritan blood 
in their veins. Mothers carefully put 
them in the way they should go, and 
they did not depart from it. 

There was no talk about affinities in 
those days. Young men were trained to 
use all their faculties of body and mind 
to the best purpose, and the girls were 
not slow to observe their excellencies, as 
is apparent in the case of John Alden, 
vhere the smart girl says to him so pith- 
ily, ^ Prithee, John, why do you not speak 
for yourself?" It will be remembered 

that a friend, too foolishly bashful to pre- 
sent his own case, was so unwise as to 
send the handsome John Alden to do it 
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for him; the fatal result to him is a part 
of history, and so is the Puritan maiden's 
rejoinder. 

These affinities consisted in a mutual 
sense of responsibility; in intelligent 
forecast; in decorous conduct toward 
men, and reverence toward God. Their 
manners might not be courtly, nor their 
tongues flippant in repartee, but they 
were all from a good stock, and therefore 
not boorish nor dull in speech. Both 
sexes conjoined themselves to the Chu rch 
early in life, mostly from religious con- 
viction, partly because the social and civil 
state of opinion required it of them. 
Without church membership there was 
no influence, and companionship was 
straitened. A hundred years ago the 
Church was the dominant power. Re- 
vivals, as they were called, came with the 
advent of each generation, but were or- 
derly and quiet, for it was in the blood of 
the people to be religious, and every 
youth and maiden considered themselves, 
in the language of Jonathan Edwards, 
“held bya spider's thread over the flames 
of hell by the very hand of God, till they 
cried out for mercy." The population 
had become mixed by immigration when 
the preaching of Whitfield electrified 
the country. The old Pilgrim stock were 
safely housed in the ark of the Church 
early in life. Consequently the Puritan 
Child, when little over thirteen, became a 
church member, partly from invitation, 
and in part from a tender love for the 
Divine Teacher who had asked his fol- 
lowers to “do this in memory of me." It 
seemed a beautiful tribute of affection, 
for I certainly had none of that stress of 
seeking and finding described by others. 
Notwithstanding this, and my unconceal- 
ed repugnance to many dogmas, I sup- 
pose I was thought too much of a child 
to have any dissents worthy of consider- 
ation, for I was cordially received, and 
remained several years a member. But 
I was not satisfied with myself or others. 
My code was severe, and my questioning 
not to be stifled. Life began to press too 
heavily at this period upon my unmature 
judgment. 
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With my natural and acquired self- 
control, I kept much of this to myself. 
I think that for all these years I was 
wretched. I felt that my position was a 
false one in many ways, that my Puritanic 
proclivities did not harmonize with the 
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real about me. I was expected to be one 
thing, and felt I was another. I wanted 
study, thought, idealism, and saw that 
the poor, little scrutinizing elephant was 
propelled over the bridge, though she 
felt it shake beneath her. 

ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 


THE SEWING-GIRL. 


WHERE the vast crowd with many feet, 
Like a huge monster in the street, 
Has it a human heart to beat 
With hope and pity ?) 
Creeps slowly ou from rosy morn, 
Until the moon has filled her horn ; 
There moved a maideu humble born 
In the proud city. 


This orphan earned her daily bread 

With the swift needle and its thread ; 

Her cheeks grew pale, her cyes grew red 
As sunset skics. 

She stitched her life into the seams, 

On silk more radiant than her dreams; 

And late toil dimmed the soul-lit beams 


. Of her soft eyes. 


— 


Broidered with skill and beauty rare, 
With silken lines, fine as her hair, 
Were daffodils, and daisies fair, 
And buds of snow. 
The purple palpitating skeins, 
That made the modest violet’s veins, 
Shriveled as though they felt the pains 
Of want and woe. 


How cheap her life, how dear her bread, 
Oh, had you cut the pulsing thread, 
It seems that then it must have bled 

Like an artery. 
On the rich figures worked by art, 
The brittle thread spooled from the heart, 
Will suap with overwork and part, 

In sore agony. 

GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


FOR THE GENTLEMEN. 


I HAVE witnessed long enough with 
sorrowful heart, how these poor dear 
creatures are neglected in this all-impor- 
tant matter of dress. I can bear it no 
longer. Inthisarticle I shall, if possible, 
try to make amends to some extent. 
There is hardly a paper that does not, 
under the head of “For the Ladies,” 
give most minute and delightful particu- 
lars regarding ladies’ dresses; but how 
the gentlemen are to find out whether 
their pants should be gored before or be- 
hind; whether they should be plaited or 
ruffed; whether open half-way up the 
leftside and closed with old gold or steel 
buttons on the right, or vice versa; 
whether to trim with velvet, silk, fringe, 
lace, or beads; whether they shall be 
bouffani, draped high or low, much or 
slightly; whether to have them trail, or 
just clear the ground; whether there 
shall be sixteen flying ends with a tassel 
on each, or one lone point, front and 
back; how the gentlemen are to find out 
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all these things without columns devoted 
especially to them, is a mystery to 
me. 

It is too bad for them to be left in ig- 
norance on such momentous questions, 
and finding in a fashionable paper some 
hints, which, with a little modification, 
will answer for the neglected sex, I have, 
in the sympathy of my heart, determined 
to fix them over for the gentlemen, hop- 
ing they may be induced to make the 
much-needed improvement in their dress 
which these hints suggest. 

Hint first: “ A dress that is so peculiar 
as to be striking, either from its brilliancy 
of color or any other cause, should be 
adopted only by a woman who has many 
changes of raiment, and so may wear it 
occasionally, or the sight of it becomes a 
bore, even if at first it is interesting from 
its novelty.” 

Excellent idea! You see from this, 
gentlemen, that if you can’t afford a new 
suit once in three or four days, you 
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should buy a common sort of color, and 
not indulge in big, bright plaids. 

Hint second: “ A woman who has but 
one best gown can ‘wear it with a differ- 
ence. Suppose it should be worn one 
day high in the neck, with collar and 
cuffs; on another day with the neck 
turned in, and a lace or muslin fichu, 
gracefully adjusted with bows or flowers, 
and a bit of lace at the wrists, a pair of 
long gloves, and a more elaborate dress- 
ing of the hair, it will be scarcely recog- 
nizable. But the dress must be of a very 
general character, like black silk, or 
some dark color, or the pleasure of the 
new impression is lost." 

This also requires but slight change to 
fit it to the gentlemen. Just have your 
coats cut with collars that you can turn 
up or down; have them made of some 
dark color; wear your hair parted in the 
middle one day, on the left side another ; 
have the ends of your mustache waxed 
into spikes at one time, and let it hang 
over your mouth at another, and so on; 
then folks will hardly know whether you 
have new clothes or not. But we come 
now to the greatest consideration of all. 

Hint third: “ There is certainly great 
economy in a woman's adopting for oc- 
casions of ceremony, one dress from which 
she never diverges. Such dress as this 
must of course lie within certain limits. 
Suppose it to be a black velvet; it would 
last, with care, at least five or six: years. 
Suppose it to be a white cashmere—a 
dress of small cost—it could, with care, 
last two seasons; and then cleaned, last 
another season or two; and then dyed, 
be turned into a walking dress to last 
two seasons more." 

Mark this, gentlemen, “with care." 
That's the point. You see, my impecu- 
nious young man, that “with care" you 
can dress on pretty nearly nothing, and 
probably you can find somebody willing 
to board you for nothing, or for a trifling 
consideration which nature has furnished 
you the means .of allowing; so, why 
bother your head to learn a trade, a busi- 
ness, or profession? Just learn how to 
take “care ” of your clothes, and no mat- 
terwhether you know anything else or 
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not. If anybody suggests that you might 
better devote your talents to acquiring 
some useful occupation, you must loftily - 
repudiate the suggestion. Nobly give 
your best endeavor, your whole soul, to 
this one single grand purpose—for you 
can not accomplish it at any less sacrifice 
—of keeping up a gentcel appearance on 
the smallest possible means. So shall 
you aid the world’s advance in purity, 
virtue, knowledge, and peace. 

It isn’t of any consequence to you 
whether Moses lived before Christ or 
Christ before Moses, or which of the two 
said, “ The life is more than meat, and 
the body than raiment.” You need not 
know whether our male or our female 
population is made a political nonentity 
by our Constitution. 

Don’t puzzle your brains over the prob- 
lem of whether crime makes poverty or 
poverty crime, or whether interest-taking 
and dollarsnapping make both. Don't 
stoop to consider if our public schools 
are not teaching selfishness and under- 
mining health and morals generally. 

No, no! You can not do justice to the 
work in hand, if you allow your thoughts 
to be diverted by any of these minor con- 
siderations. 

Perhaps before closing I ought to go 
into minutiz a little more, and would 
suggest that with your six-year black 
suit, or your two-year white one, you can 
make agreeable variations by wearing a 
pink shirt front and collar one day, a 
blue the next, green the next, and so on; 
but if you give your mind as strictly to 
this matter of dress as it merits, entirely 
relieving it from any other burdens, you 
will readily perceive other changes, so I 
need not particularize further. 

Now, gentlemen, follow my advice as 
closely, as I have no doubt the women 
will, that from which itis taken, and if 
each of you does not succeed in putting 
yourself into a position where you will 
be constantly grumbling because you 
must “do the same work for less wages 
than a man," and bring on yourself the 
reproach of mental and physical inferior- 
ity and weakness, I won't charge you a 
cent for it. CELIA B. WHITEHEAD. 
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LOUISE OTTO PETERS, 


THE JOURNALIST AND SOCIAL REFORMER. 


Apes lady, to whom our Paris corre- 

spondent alludes in a sketch of the 
German Women's Congress, which ap- 
peared in the January PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, is a lady whose history and 
character deserve special consideration. 
In organism she appears a thoroughly 
practical, clear-headed, strong-hearted 
woman. The portrait shows quick- 


ness of impression, a very active spirit 
and intensity of feeling. She is a lady 
of purpose, decision, and great exec- 
utive force. In the temporal region her 
head is evidently very full, indicating 
imaginative power, capacity to plan and 
organize her thought and her work, She is 
past sixty years of age, yet there are no 
indications of any abatement in the forces 
of her mentality. She looks and acts more 
like forty than sixty-two. A German cor- 
respondent of Demorest's Magazine sup- 
plies an appreciative sketch of Madame 
Peters, from which we glean the following: 

“ When the revolution of July shook the 
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whole of Europe, Saxony had also its own 
private revolution, Prince Frederick Au- 
gust being made co-regent, and being 
obliged to sign a liberal constitution. 
When, in honor of this happy event, the 
town of Meissen was illuminated, Louise 
Otto, then ten years old, wrote her first 
poem, a political] poem, celebrating the 
new era and attacking the Jesuits, who, 


it was claimed, had tried to poison the 
prince. Ever since, her lyre, though often 
attuned to other cords, has been true to 
its first melody, 

" When Louise was sixteen she lost both 
her parents in the course of three months. 
After this sad event she and her three 
sisters remained alone in the large house 
with a maiden aunt, where she had abun- 
dance of time to dream, to study, and to 
poetize. In 1843 her first novel, ‘ Ludwig 
der Kellner’ (Lewis the Waiter), ap- 
peared. This attacked old prejudices and 
false views of society, inculcating strongly 
Burns' creed, 
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“t A man's a man for a’ that." 


“In the preface she says: ‘If spring 
does not come to-day it will come soon; 
all those who, like myself, hold fast to 
this belief, I greet as my comrades.' 
These words made a sensation, and 
gained for her many friends and admirers 
among aspiring German youth. 

“From this time on Louise Otto became 
a contributor to many political papers, 
in which she first wrote under a mascu- 
line som de plume ; but, her articles being 
well received, she soon dropped the 
mask, and showed that a woman can take 
a lively and independent interest in politi- 
cal events. : 

“Her succeeding novels continued to 
treat of social and political questions, as 
'Die Freunde' (The Friends), celebrat- 
ing the Burschenschaften, or associations 
of studentsat the universities; ' Schwarz, 
Roth, und Gold' (Black, Red, and Yel- 
low) the German colors, which were 
strictly prohibited in that time of reac- 
tion; ‘Schloss und Fabrick ’ (Castle and 
Factory), a novel which pleaded for the 
poor factory-men of the Erzgebirge, and 
which, on that account, was confiscated, 
though afterward, upon her personal 
solicitation, released, and, aíter some 
changes, republished. 

"This novel made her very popular 
among liberal men, and a deputation of 
the working-men of Leipsic went tothank 
her and request her to write for their 
special organ, The Typographia. This 
she promised to do if allowed to speak in 
the interest of the workwomen, as she 
had already done in other papers. 

“The revolution of 1848 roused all her 
enthusiasm, though it also wrung from 
her the lament that she was but a ‘help- 
less, fettered woman!’ Yet she was not 
idle. Besides songs of glowing patriot- 
ism, she wrote an ‘ Address of a German 
Woman to the Ministry, the Commission- 
ers of Work, and all Working People,’ 
which concludes in this manner: ‘Do 
not think you can organize any system of 
labor without including the work of wom- 
en. But, though all the world should 
forget them, so shall not I.’ 
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* And she kept her word. She took part 
in the revolutionary agitation, in the 
elections, in the establishment of liberal 
newspapers ; she founded herself the first 
Woman's Fournal in Germany, bearing 
the motto, almost untranslatable, ‘Dem 
Reich der Freiheit werb ich Burgerin- 
nen’ (For the kingdom of Liberty I seek 
free citizens [women]), in which she de- 
clared that those women should not be 
helped who would not help themselves. 

“But the liberal movement was sup- 
pressed; her paper, among many others, 
was suspended ; and as Louise Otto was 
thought to be a dangerous character, 
confiscations, interviews with detectives, 
and searchings of her house came to be 
every-day affairs with her. The Govern- 
ment knew well that among those who 
had been persecuted and exiled were 
many of her friends, and gave her to un- 
derstand that any support offered even 
to their helpless families was an offense 
against the ‘ powers that be.’ 

“Among those forced to leave their 
fatherland was one of her dearest friends, 
although up to that time they had met 
but once—August Peters. Being editor 
of a republican paper, he was threatened, 
persecuted, and fled to take part in the 
struggle in Baden, where he was made a 
prisoner. The friends found means of 
communicating with each other, and in 
1851, when Peters was condemned to ten 
years’ imprisonment in Bruchsal, Louise 
Otto went to see him, and through the 
iron bars of the prison they. exchanged 
vows of constancy. 

" [n 1856, an hour of deliverance came 
for the prisoner, and the heavily tried 
pair were united in marriage, and to- 
gether established the Mitteldeutsche 
Volkszeitung, a liberal paper, which con- 
tinued until 1866. In the years which 
had passed many novels had appeared 
from Frau Otto's ready pen, one of 
which, a historical novel, entitled 
* Nurnburg,' has been highly praised. 

“Dr. Peters died in 1864, leaving his 
widow in reduced circumstances, as most 
of her property had melted away in the 
cause of liberty. For many years the 
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courageous woman had a hard struggle 
with necessity, maintaining herself solely 
by her pen, until a legacy gave her again 
.a firm footing in the world. 

“In 1865, Frau Otto, in conjunction with 
several other women of like sympathies 
and aspirations, founded the ‘ Allgemeine 
deutsche Frauen-Verein,’ an association 
having for its motto, ‘ Das Recht und die 
Ehre der Arbeit' (The Right and Honor 
of Work), and having for its aim the ele- 
vation of the position of woman, especi- 
ally in Germany. 

~The ‘ Verein’ has its center at Leip- 
sic, but its members are to be found all 
over Germany, and even beyond its boun- 
daries, and many women's congresses 
have been held in different German 
towns, such as Brunswick, Cassel, Han- 
over, Heidelberg, Stuttgart, etc., all like 
the last ably presided over by Louise 
tto, and all having the same result —the 
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establishment of local unions, adopting 
the same general principles as the mother 
union, and the proving their words by 
their works in the institution of all sorts 
of professional and practical schools for 
the development and elevation of the 
female sex. 

* A journal, to be theorgan of the new 
association, was established at the same 
time, called the Neue Baknen (New Path), 
and has ever since been edited by Frau 
Otto, and her faithful coadjutor, Fräulein 
Auguste Schmidt. The productions of 
her pen from that period have been 
almost exclusively dedicated to the inter- 
ests of women: ‘Das Recht der Frauen 
auf Erwerb’ (The right of women to 
earnings); ‘The Trilogy, or The Genius 
of the House; The Genius of Mankind ; 
The Genius of Nature,’ and‘ Frauenleben 
in deutschen Reiche.' " 


PHRENOKEPHALE. 


Looxine from the tallest tree 

Of the mental sphere, I see 

Birds of various flecks and dyes, 
Round their nidus tilt and rise ; 
Birds with gorgeous plumage spread, 
Ribbed with raya from tail to head. 


Fair's the surplice of the dove, 
Circling near her organ, Love, 
Nourishing her happy nest 

At the lover's throbbing breast ; 
Darting rays from eye to eye, 
That are nimbused with s sigh, 
Which o'er the tide of lovers roll, 
And fill love's canvas iu the soul. 


Raving in his frantic fits, 

O'er the neat of Fury filts 

The falcon, with his talons strong, 
Thrilled with the melody of wrong. 
With red battle is his eye, 

And a wild, sulphuric cry, 

O'er the empire of the brain 
Terribly he holds his reign, 

Till tho frenzy of despair 

Claims him as its dying heir. 


High on the nest of Solf-concelt 

The peacock spreads his ample sheet 
Of flowing tall and glowing spots, 
And pride, which dazzles while it rota, 
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And through the music of its nose 
Offensive to good taste it flows. 


To jackanape 'twould be no boop 

To raise the hand and pluck the moon, 
And plant it, with an unctnous vow, 

A diadem on his brazen brow. 


On the nest of gibble-gabble 

Clacks the magpie’s foolisb babble ; 
How she seta the mental air 

Madly moving through the heir, 

At her chatter-chitter-chatter, 

At her polylogy clatter, 

Till, at last, her thicvish tongue, 
Plundering the acoustic lung, 

Clouds the power of peaceful thought, 
And dies, unteacbing and untaught. 


On nest Wisdom sits the owl, 

In his sober, monkish cow], 

With eyes as wide as widest thought, 
By problems grave long overwrought. 
In his jole and curving beak 

Grasps of wisdom silent speak,— 
Wisdom deep, which seems to d well 
On the donbts that measure hell ; 
Wisdom cold, which seems to say, 
Peace for man 1s fer away. 


O'er the poet's womb of wit 
Sings the mavis minims fit, 
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Soaring, as she thrills her song, 

High above the ravished throng, 
Passing in a flood of joy 

O'er the heartstrings’ sad alloy. 


Oh, magnet music of the soul! 

What gods thy seraph breath control! 
Thíne eye js like a spirit star, 

Which leada me to the realms afar, 
Sailing on celestial seas, 

Wafted by celestial breeze! 

Thy brow’s a cadence browsed on dew 
Of long, sweet echoes, rolling through 
That vale of bliss where soul and mind 
Are peopled with their spirit kind. 

Thy face is like the rose’s art, : 
"Which sheds its essence from the heart ; 
As one by one the rose-leaves fall, 

The last is sweetest of them all; 

As one by one the glad notes die, 

"The last commands our dearest sigh. 


In its phrenologic play, 

Should each organ have its sway, 
What a pandemonium dread, 

With old Satan at its head ! 

But in Nature's ruling plan, 

All their functions fit the man, 

If each force, well trained to right, 
Stand a guard to truth and light. 


Rain’s essentlul to the rose; 

Good instruction must give blows, 
Blows of mental force and will, 
Blows to cure, and not to kill. 
Light to right from creeping wrong 
To high faculties belong. 


Birds of every name and feather 
Should rule their realm well together, 
And see that, by their mental drill, 
Their reason never ** panders will." 


HUGH FARRAR MCDERMOTT. 


FORMATION OF CHARACTER. — The 
Rev. Phillips Brooks, in a recent sermon, 
used the following language, which is too 
true and too suggestive to be ignored in 
these columns : 

"M somebody should give me a dia- 
mond tocarry to Europe, I can know ex- 
actly how much would be lost to the 
world were I to drop it into the sea; 
but if a seed should be given me, I can 
only regard it with awe as containing 
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concealed within it the food of untold 
generations. That is the difference be- 
teen looking at truth as a diamond or as 
a seed—as final or germinal. 

“In all training of character, continu- 
ity and economy must be supreme. The 
notion that character is spontaneous is 
held by most people in the earlier* por- 
tion of their lives, and is wrong. When 
they discover this, nine-tenths change to 
the other extreme. This is wrong, too. 
Hosts of young men think that their 
character will form of itself, and that 
they will necessarily become better as 
they grow older. Hosts of old men te- 
lieve that their character is fixed, and 
that it is impossible for them to become 
better. Such beliefs are foolish. People 
are also wrong in thinking that they can 
put off their bad traits and put on good 
traits. The old failures can not be thus 
transformed, but out of the old habits 
new can be formed. This is what many 
a poor creature needs to know. We must 
make what we gre to be out of what we 
are already.” 


THE LAUGH OF WomaN.—A woman 
has no natural gift more bewitching than 
a sweet laugh. It is like the sound of 
flutes on the water. It leaps from her in 
a clear, sparkling rill, and the heart that 
hears it feels as if bathed in the cool, ex- 
hilarating spring. Have you ever pursued 
a fugitive through trees, led on by a fairy 
laugh—now there, now lost, now found ? 
We have; and we are pursuing that 
wandering voice tothis day. Sometimes 
it comes to us in the midst of care or sor- 
row or irksome business, and then we 
turn away the evil spirit of mind. How 
much we owe to that sweet laugh! It 
turns prose to poetry; it brings sunshine 
to flowers, over the darkness of the wood 
in which we are traveling; it touches 
with light even our sleep, which is no 
more than the image of death, but is con- 
sumed with dreams that are the shadows 
of immortality. 
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A NATURAL CURE. 
AN ENGLISHMAN'S CONFESSION, 


HE London season of 1880 was draw- 

ing to a close. The trees in the park 
were beginning to look yellow and dusty ; 
the Zeau-monde more languid and tired 
than usual; the drive was less crowded ; 
cabs were conveying innumerable pieces 
of luggage to the station—all signs of 
the coming exodus. 
* It was high time to make up one's 
mind where to go for the summer, 
Fashion and one's own tired-out frame 
oblige one to go somewhere. I felt I 
needed not only fresh air, but a regular 
treatment, if I wanted to return to town 
in September able to resume my profes- 
sional duties. I never was a strong man ; 
but now, after a most unusual ordeal of 
late suppers, heavy dinner-parties, and 
social gaslight, I became aware that my 
health was going fast. But—where was 
Ito go? Dreadful question, most diffi- 
cult to answer. I have a horror of En- 
glish seaside places; it makes me yawn 
when I think of them—sand and children 
wherever you go. To an English water- 
cure establishment? I had no intention 
to be killed or to be made a lunatic. I 
once tried one of them, and I did not 
feel inclined to repeat the experiment. 
My friends suggested, * Why not ask 
your physician?" Ah, why? because I 
do not believe in doctors and physic. I 
have detected them wofully in the wrong 
too often. 
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Have you ever felt the torment of not 
being able to make up your mind? Then 
you will pity me. One day, in the Club, 
in want of some better occupation, I 
looked at some obscure newspaper, and 
found the following advertisement: 
* Waldesheim, near Dusseldorf, Germany 
—establishment for Curing by Natural 
Means—namely, Air, Water, Diet, and 
Exercise. Prospectus,” etc. The brevity 
pleased me, especially the “natural 
means.” It was a comfort to know you 
would not be expected to swallow mer- 
cury, arsenic, strychnine, and other ob- 
jectionable poisons, with an amiable face 
and perfect confidence. I determined to 
write for fuller information. This turned 
out most satisfactory. Waldeshcim was 
situated about an hour's distance from 
Düsseldorf, on the borders of a pine 
forest that covered miles and miles of 
ground. The terms were moderate— 
from five to nine marks (shillings) a day, 
and no extras for the treatment. 

My arrangements were soon made; 
and aíter a most pleasant journey, I 
arrived at Waldesheim, very curious to 
make the acquaintance of the place and 
the "natural means." 4A venerable old 
lady, with white hair and a ruddy com- 
plexion, received me. 1 understood that 
she and her brother are the proprietors 
of the KXuranstalt (curing establishment). 
The house itself made the most favorable 
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impression on me; it was simple, but 


comfortable and wellkept. It was nearly 
seven o'clock P.M.; the patients were at 
their evening meal, and I was invited to 
join them. I had no objection to this; 
for I had an excellent appetite after my 
travels. By a neat waiting-maid, I was 
ushered into the pretty, airy dining-room, 
which opened out on a garden-terrace. 
But imagine my feelings on beholding 
the scene before me. A narrow table 
stretched the whole length of the room ; 
around it sat many ladies and gentlemen, 
most cheerfully partaking of milk, a kind 
of whole-meal bread, and raw or stewed 
fruit. It was one of the most dreadful 
moments of my life. I believe I should 
have turned into a statue with amaze- 
ment, had not Miss Fellinger, the pro- 
prietress, advanced toward me and led 
me to the seat on her right hand. I felt 
I had been rash in coming to this place. 
My heart yearned for my excellent Lon- 
don dinners—íor potages, entrées, and 
rôtis. But it was necessary to make the 
best of the situation, and I began to 
take my sumptuous repast with as good a 
grace as I could muster. Strange to say, 
I did not find it so bad after all. I sup- 
pose that novelty seasoned it. The milk 
was excellent, the bread too, and the 
fruit delicious. When I had finished, I 
had to own to myself that I had seldom 
taken a meal with more relish. 

Most of the guests were Germans. 
There were a few English, two or three 
French, and some Dutch. Miss Fellinger 
introduced me to the doctor and to some 
of the patients. Many of them were 
very ill indeed; they had come to 
Waldesheim as a last resource, after 
having swallowed a small druggist's-shop 
without being cured. They were all 
fully satisfied with the progress in health 
they had made since they came to the 
Kuranstalt, Everything I heard inter- 
ested me so much that my resolve to 
quit this house of Spartan diet imme- 
diately became shaken; and when I was 
shown to my bedroom at nine o'clock I 
had made up my mind to stay for a week 
in order to get an idea of the system. 
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The windows of my apartment were only 
a few yards distant from a lovely pine 
forest; the evening air was deliciously 
scented, and refreshed my spirits. I had 
been told that it was the rule in the 
establishment to sleep with the window 
more or less open, and as I wanted to 
try the natural means in all their strict- 
ness, I conformed to the foregoing reg- 
ulation. 

At six o'clock A.M. the Badediener 
(bathing-servant) knocked at my door 
and inquired whether I wanted a bath. 
I felt so fresh and invigorated that, in 
spite of the unearthly hour, I consented. 
I was led down-stairs, where I found the 
most complete system of all kinds of 
baths I had ever seen. As the doctor 
had not yet prescribed for me, I took a 
simple bath à Z'Anglaise—only, to my 
great astonishment, nearly tepid. When 
I expressed my surprise to the Bade- 
diener, he replied that it was according 
to the doctor's orders; that cold water 
was so injurious to the health that it 
wore out the constitution. When [ was 
ready I was told to go directly for a walk 
in the pine forest, and not to return 
before eight o'clock, when breakfast 
would be served. I had made up my 
mind to implicit obedience, and so I went 
in spite of the rain. On the way I fellin 
with some of the patients I had talked 
to the night before. We went on to- 
gether, and they showed me the sights of 
the place, when, to my great astonishment, 
we met a couple of patients barefooted and 
bareheaded. ‘ Wonders never seem to 
cease in this place," said I to my com- 
panions. They laughed. “You will get 
accustomed to that in time, and do 
it yourself if the doctor orders it.” 
“ Never 1" said I, and shuddered. “ These 
gentlemen,” they mildly replied, “suffer 
from congestion to the head, or from 
cold feet, and there is no such efficient 
cure for this as walking barefooted and 
bareheaded.” 

At eight o'clock there was breakfast, 
and I returned with such a healthy appe- 
tite that my frugal repast of milk, bread, 
and fruit seemed more delicious than the 
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most dainty London meal had ever done. 
Miss and Mr. Fellinger were most kind; 
they begged me to mention anything I 
should like to have; they would fulfill 
my wishes to the best of their ability. 

After breakfast the doctor paid me his 
professional visit. His orders adhered 
strictly to natural means—baths and 
other water appliances most minutely 
and elaborately prescribed, a great deal 
of exercise, and very strict diet. Inthree 
or four days I was to leave off taking 
butcher-meat ; no alcohol of any descrip- 
tion, no tea, no coffee, no spices. In 
fact, to my idea, no anything. My obe- 
dience to the natural system was put toa 
severe test, No meat, no alcohol! It 
was terrible. And where, then, was the 
strength to come from to sustain me 
during this ordeal? Dire phantoms of 
my own self, emaciated and pale, rose 
before my terrified soul. I debated as to 
what I was to do. My first impulse was 
to fly from this starvation; but my curi- 
osity stopped me. ]t would be interest- 
ing to see the results of this unheard-of 
cure. 1 felt I must be strong-minded 
and give it a fair chance. 

This resolution once taken, I under- 
went like a lamb all that I was ordered 
to do. I must confess I was sometimes 
highly amused when I compared my 
London existence with my present life, 
and the extraordinary situations it in- 
volved. Can you picture to yourself a 
fashionable barrister in the undignified 
position of a wet-pack? I was grateful 
that my friends were not there to see the 
spectacle. I will confess the worst: I 
walked barefooted, and I even liked it. 
My diet became in time equally rigorous. 
Milk, brown bread, and fruit for break- 
fast; potatoes, vegetables, milk-pudding, 
and fruit for dinner; milk, bread, and 
fruit for supper. That was ail. 

Time wore on, and I remembered one 
day that I had already been for a whole 
week at Waldesheim, and that my first 
resolve had been not to stay longer. 
However, I did not feel inclined to go 
just yet. I felt better than I had done 
for many years. I had become attached 
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to the place, to the natural means, and 
my food, which, seasoned with a healthy 
appetite, seemed delicious. Ithought it 
wise to give the Waldesheim system a 
longer chance. So I remained. Time 
went quickly. The days seemed to fly. 
The cure and open-air exercise kept the 
patients busy the whole day long. Be- 
sides, the social life of the establishment 
was very pleasant. Excursions into the 
woods were planned and pleasantly exe- 
cuted; in the evenings we had singing 
and music, sometimes dancing. Dissel- 
dorf is within walking distance, and the 
Great Industrial Exhibition and the 
exhibitions of paintings in the town 
amused us on the rainy afternoons. 

I began to love the place and its sim- 
ple ways. Out of a weak, weary, dys- 
peptic, gouty man, I was fast growing 
into a strong, healthy one, full of spirits 
and energy. By degrees I also felt a 
mental regeneration. I saw before me 
most palpably demonstrated the fallacy 
of the argument that meat and alcohol 
give strength. I had fe% the virtue of a 
simple vegetarian diet. A few days be- 
fore me, a German lieutenant had come 
to Waldesheim so crippled by rheuma- 
tism that he could not take a step; hc 
had to be carried about. He was now, 
after five weeks' stay, able to walk alone. 
I should hardly have believed such a cure 
possible, had I not seen it with my own 
eyes. This man, since the Franco-Prus- 
sian war, had tried one great medical 
authority after another. No one had 
helped him; he had only grown worse; 
and now he was on the high-road to 
recovery. I have heard since then that 
he is now quite restored to health. 

Five weeks had elapsed since I had 
come to the K'uransta/t, when I received 
a telegram from an old friend, “ Join me 
at Cologne, Hotel du Nord," etc. I 
went, as Cologne is reached in an hour's 
time from Düsseldorf. My friend was 
more than astonished. He could hardly 
believe it was myself when I shook 
hands with him, I looked so much 
stronger and younger. Jack was going 
to make the Rhine tour, and to take his 
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sister, Mrs. L., a young widow, to Schwal- 
bach, to drink the waters, as she was 
weak and ailing. 

So we agreed to take one of the large 
Rhine steamers the following morning at 
nine o'clock, and go down as far as Elt- 
ville, the station for Schwalbach. The 
weather was glorious. We glided up the 
majestic river,and admired the Drachen- 
fels, Rolandseck, the Loreley, and all the 
other lovely and poetic places that adorn 
the banks of the Rhine. I had often seen 
these sights before, but I had never 
enjoyed them as I did now. I began to 
feel the truth of the assertion, “ Health 
is the true key to happiness." Never 
had nature seemed so beautiful to me; 
never had I taken such interest in the 
scene around me. Who has not at least 
once witnessed the life on these Rhine 
steamers? Tourists of all nationalities 
enliven the deck in ever-varying groups ; 
so we beguiled the time by looking on 
and by pleasant conversation. My friends 
wanted to know at which spring of health 
and youth I had been drinking. I grati- 
fied their curiosity, and gave them a true 
picture of my Waldesheim experience. I 
told them that water, exercise, and vege- 
tarian diet had made me a new man. 
My enthusiasm was infectious. The 
curiosity of my friends was raised, and 
they determined to go and see my vege- 
tarian Eldorado. I persuaded Mrs. L. to 
give up her intended Schwalbach cure, 
and try the natural one. 

We traveled on as far as Mayence; 
and then we returned, enjoying all the 
lovely sights thoroughly ; forthe weather 
favored us, At each place of interest, 


we left the boat and stayed there for a 
day or two. We rambled all over the 
country, my friends riding, I walking. I 
remained true to the Waldesheim princi- 
ples. My daily fare was fruit, milk, and 
bread, to the never-ending wonder and 
amazement of waiters and travelers. I 
should have been very sensitive to that 
a year, ago—I bore it now with perfect 
equanimity. 

After a fortnight’s absence, I returned 
to Waldesheim, accompanied by my 
friends. They soon fell into the ways of 
the place; and it was not long before 
they felt the same wonderful benefit from 
the treatment as I had done. We en- 
joyed the lovely woods, the splendid 
country, and our simple life, until the 
autumn tints reminded us that work had 
to begin again. We were sorry to part 
from our dear Waldesheim—Mrs. L. and 
I especially, as the place had now more 
than ordinary associations of happiness 
for us. 

I returned to London, determined to 
remain true to the new ideas I had 
gathered—namely, that simple diet is the 
best healer that Nature has given us. 
My friends shake their heads in disap- 
proval and prophesy speedy ruin to my 
constitution, I bear that wonderfully 
well, as I feel my physical and moral 
strength growing daily. One sweet face, 
however, always smiles approbation on 
me. Mrs. L. has become my wife. We 
live in Hampstead. “ Waldesheim” is 
the name of our new abode. We called 
it so in gratitude to the place where we 
found health, happiness, and —each other. 

CHAMBERS. 


EVILS CONNECTED WITH HIGHER EDUCATION. 


IRE press of the country have from 
time to time taken occasion to dis- 
cuss the merits and general utility of our 
higher educational system, and also the 
evils that result from it. I have been 
greatly interested in these discussions, 
for it has been my lot, for the past five 
years, to be a student among students, 
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and feel, as well as view, the things dis- 
cussed by the various writers. I havc 
not stood afar off and philosophized on 
the evils which exist, but with classmates 
have shared the bad and the good. 
Among the great evils found are the 
ruined health and injured intellect of 
students. These are supposed to result 
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from what is generally termed the “ cram- 
ming system," or the crowding of too 
much work into too short a space of 
time. This evil is found in nearly all 
schools, and the preservation in their full- 
ness of the physical and intellectual pow- 
ers of pupils when at school demands the 
immediate attention of the people. A 
few newspaper articles will not end in re- 
form, but there must be a full investiga- 
tion as to the causes and the finding of 
a remedy, the rousing of the people and 
an invincible determination formed that 
the evil must he stopped. But what is 
one of the real causes of the many enfee- 
bled bodies and impaired minds? Is it 
the mental effort, or is it excitement that 
destroys? Is it the over-exertion of the 
purely mental powers, or is it violent 
emotions that bring the evil? I venture 
the opinion that if their mental work 
could be conducted witliout violent ex- 
citement, the number whose health would 
be injured would be reduced to a min- 
imum. In other words, it is emotion and 
not pure mental cffort that injures. A 
dispatch announcing the death of a par- 
ent or brother would destroy all desire 
for food, no matter how hungry one may 
be; but to solve a problem in algebra or 
geometry will produce no such result. 
To show this point more fully I shall 
ilustrate by observed facts. When the 
writer first went away to school, his de- 
sire was to enter the second year of the 
course ; and, to do this, it was necessary 
to pass an examination in all the studies 
of the first year. I have accomplished 
four times as much work in an equal time 
as was necessarv to pass those examina- 
tions, and no unpleasant effects were felt ; 
but in this case one whole year's work 
depended upon the success or failure of 
the effort, and the result, owing to my 
excitement, was that 1 was completely 
prostrated and did not fully recover for a 
month, while the effects from that loss of 
time were felt during the whole ycar. 
This incident convinced me that failure 
is better than ruined health, and, ufter 
ail, it was knuwiedge and disciptine, and 
not simply high per «ents, that weie to 
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be desired. That winter my room-mate 
kept himself in a constant state of ex- 
citement over his studies. Even when 
he would undertake some sort of a game 
for rest and recreation, he was continu- 
ally fretting about hislessons. The nerv- 
ous energy that should have been em- 
ployed in promoting digestion that the 
system might not suffer from lack of 
nourishment, was spent in anxiety over a 
possible failure, and before half the year 
was out he had to return home to recu- 
perate from a spell of sickness, and sev- 
eral weeks were lost. I have mingled 
with many hundred students during the 
years at school, and I can say that the 
cool-headed generally have good health, 
no matter how much they do, while those 
of the emotional type, who are ever fret- 
ting about their recitations and examina- 
tions, are almost sure to sicken, or, at 
least, to have their health impaired. It 
was the most emotional of my classmates 
who horrified us by blowing his brains 
out, not the quiet, self-possessed Mr. B., 
though the latter did as much mental 
work as the former. 

Three different times I have passed 
through the ordeal of graduating exam- 
inations for as many different courses, 
and, as the time approached, the emo- 
tional students would wilt like mown 
grass in the June sun, while those who 
were self-possessed would go through 
with health unaffected. To make a direct 
attack upon the present system of class 
examinations is something I do not feel 
fully prepared to undertake, for, if the 
educators of the country considered me 
worth noticing, they would give me any- 
thing but a pleasing consideration ; but 
I can not resist the conclusion that these 
examinations are the cause of three- 
fourths of the trouble. Ithink I can say 
positively an examination does not add 
one particle to the teacher's knowledge 
of his pupil's ability, for the class-room 
recitation shows this far more accurately 
than any examination can. I have seen 
students so excited while undergoing 
what seemed to them a crucial test of 
capacity, that they would make the wild- 
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est statements concerning topics upon 
which they were perfectly familiar; I have 
seen emotional students stand and wring 
their hands over simple problems that 
the veriest dolt in the class could easily 
solve when not excited. On the other 
hand, I have seen inferior students stand 
* head and shoulders" above their su- 
periors during an examination, for the 
simple reason that they were not ag- 
itated. 

If it is excitement rather than hard 
study that produces bad effects, let us 
not talk of the evils of the “cramming 
system,” but send our shot at the real 
enemy. Let teachers find out what emo- 
tions injure the health and what are ben- 
eficial; what can be used as aids and 
what must be avoided, and then by tak- 
ing advantage of the knowledge gained, 
these injurious results may be greatly 
diminished. 

Another, and, if possible, greater evil 
connected with our system of higher ed- 
ucation is the immoral character of very 
many of the students who attend. A 
bad apple placed in a barrel of good ones 
will eventually spoil the whole, and this 
is true, to a great extent, of bad class- 
mates; and when evil is in the ascen- 
dency the chances of all those who are 
good remaining so are small. People 
will point to Garfield and tell us that he 

- is a college graduate, but fail to tell that 
he was in college only two years, and not 
six, eight, or ten years; that he was 
twenty-three years of age when he en- 
tered, and so had attained to that matu- 
rity of judgment which can choose be- 
tween good and evil; and, furthermore, 
he was there to learn, not to spend his 
time foolishly. Garfield was among the 
wicked, but not of them. A man in a 
rubber suit can go into the water without 
getting wet, and Mr. Garfield’s earnest 
purpose was like a coat of mail. 

The great value of a college education 
consists in the mental discipline which 
the higher studics give. Very little of 
the knowledge obtained at school is ever 
put to any practical use. The mental 
power evolved is what is really sought 
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and valued. But, after all, Garfield with 
his scholarship went no higher nor ex- 
hibited greater intellect than did Lin- 
coln. Both are enshrined in the hearts 
of the American people. It is true that 
the proportion of graduates who rise to 
eminence is greater than that of the 
common people who do not take a col- 
lege course. Of our eminent men, nearly 
half have had something of a higher edu- 
cation, yet scarcely one in a thousand of 
the people of this country are graduates. 
But this is readily explained, for all who 
have lofty aspirations desire to get an 
education if possible. All who desire to 
excel will secure every possible help to 
assist them. A college education will 
assist, and if it is possible it will be se- 
cured. 

People are beginning to think for 
themselves and ask if it is not possible 
to secure the same benefits some other 
way and at the same time escape the 
evils that cluster round a collegiate edu- 
cation. Cities are trying to solve the 
problem, so that young men and women 
may pursue the higher branches and yet 
be under home influences, but the evil 
discussed in the first part of this article 
appears to reccive little practical atten- 
tion. 

As a general thing Americans are very 
radical, but in educational matters they 
have been conservative, not as a deliber- 
ately chosen course, but because they have 
been too busy trying to hew out homes 
and fortunes in the wilderness to stop to 
think about newer and better systems of 
education, and so follow in the footsteps 
of their ancestors without asking if there 
are easier paths. This can not last. Re- 
forms are bound to come. Just what the 
reforms wil be can not be foreseen. 
There were many steps from the old 
sickle before the self-binder was reached, 
but at last it was attained. If a patient 
endeavor is made to find out all the eviis 
of our educational system, and their rem- 
edies applied, I believe the practical edu- 
cators of America will see to it that they 
are so applied that only good will result. 

LOREN E. CHURCHILL. 
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THE SKIN. 


TEERE is a skin without and a skin within, 
A covering skin and a lining skin ; 

But the skin within is the skin without 
Doubled inwards, and carried throughout. 


The palate, the nostrile, the windplpe, tho 
throat, 

Are all of them lined with this inner coat ; 

Which through every part is made to extend— 

Lungs, liver, and bowels from end to end. 


The outside skin is a marvelous plan 

For exuding the dregs of the flesh of man; 
While the inner extracts from the food and air 
What is needed the waste in his flesh to repair. 


While it goes well with the outside skin, 
You may feel pretty sure all's right within ; 
For if anything puts the inner skin out 

Of order, it troubles the skin without. 


The doctor, you kuow, examines your tongue 
To see if your stomach or bowels are wrong ; 
If he feels that your hand is hot and dry, 

He is abie to teil you the reason why. 


Too much brandy, whisky, or glu 
Is apt to disorder the skin within ; 
While, if dirty or dry, the skin without 
Refuses to let the sweat come out. 


Good people, ali! have a care of your skin, 
Both that without and that within; 


But always be very particular where 

You get your water, your food, and your air ; 
For if these be tainted or rendered impure 

It will have its effect on your blood—be eure. 


The food which for you will ever be best 

Is that you like most, and can soonest digest ; 
All unripe fruit and decaying flesh 

Beware of ; and fish that is not very fresh. 


Your water, transparent and pure as you think it, 
Had better be fllter'd and boiled ere you drink it, 
Unless you know surely that nothing unsound 
Can have g t to it, over or under the ground. 


Bat of all things the most I would have you be- 
ware 

Of breathing the poison of ONCE-BREATHED air ; 

When in bed, whether out or at home you may 
be, 

Always open your window, and let it go free. 


With clothing and exercise keep yourself warm, 

And change your clothes quickly if drenched in 
a storm ; 

For a cold caught by chilling the outside skin 

Flies at once to the delicate lining within. 


All of you who thus kindly take care of your 
Bkin, 

Aud attend to ita wants without and within, 

Need never of cholera feel any fears, 


To the first you'll give plenty of water and soap, | And your skin may last you one hundred years. 


To the last little else besides water, we'll hope: 


SIR ALERED POWER. 


A BATH-TUB FOR 


LADY writes to the O&zo Farmer how 
this healthful adjuvant was secured 
for her household. Our farmer friends who 
do not possess the convenience will see that 
by following her suggestion they can have 
it at little cost. She says: 
* We have one in our house, and we have 
a bath-room too. How many farmers can 
say the same? Not one in a hundred, not 
one in a thousand, perhaps. I don't know 
of another farm-house in all this county 
that has a bath-tub. Yet every man and 
woman knows that frequent bathing is nec- 
essary to good health. Our family bathe 
three to four times a week in warm weather, 
and once a week in cold weather. My 
neighbor's wife told me the other day that 
not one of her family had washed ‘all over’ 
for a month. They had no bath-tub, and 
had to use a wash-tub, or simply take a 
towel or sponge-bath. A sponge-bath is 
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THE FARM-HOUSE. 


better than none, but can not half-way 
come up to a good splash in a genuine 
bath-tub. 

* We got our bath-tub—the zinc part— 
in town, and had a carpenter put it into a 
small bedroom, which we henceforth dubbed 
‘the bath-room,’ and used it for this pur- 
pose only, except to hang clothes in. It 
has a pipe leading outside into a large hole 
or cesspool. Of course we have to carry 
water to fill the tub, as we have no pipes to 
carry water through the house, as in the 
city. But our stove has a large heating res- 
ervoir, which holds enough warm water 
to bathe the whole family. We intend to 
run a pipe from the cistern into the bath- 
room, and have a pump that will pump 
water directly into the tub. Our bath-room 
as arranged only cost us ten dollars, and it 
is worth one hundred dollars a year in health 
aud comfort." i 
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KITCHEN LEAFLETS. 


[89M time to time I have contributed 
a recipe or two from my own dietary 
to the columns of the PHRENOLOGICAL, 
and now am invited to furnish an install- 
ment of them monthly. I venture upon 
the task with diffidence, yet with the as- 
surance that the housekeeper who will 
make a fair trial of the recipes which 
may appear in this department will suc- 
ceed in producing articles for her table 
which will be found both palatable and 
wholesome. The aim which should be 
kept in view, that the principles taught 
in this department of the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL shall not be forgotten, 
is to prescribe articles of food which 
shall be remarkable chiefly for their nu- 
tritive value, and for the facility of their 
preparation. The reader, therefore, must 
not look for complex or fanciful dishes 
here, but such forms of food mainly as 
will meet the demands of nature for ma- 
terials—carbon, nitrogen, lime, phospho- 
rus, etc.—to repair the wear and waste of 
tissues. 
One of my friends lately asked me to 
write a cookery book, and on my reply- 
ing that the market was already well 
stocked with a great variety of such lit- 
erature, she said : * Oh, I know that, but 
I am quite tired with the recipes we 
usually find in them ; they are so indefi- 
nite, so wanting in precise information. 
We want something that is trustworthy; 
something made up of recipes and direc- 
tions that are practical and comparatively 
simple, and taken from the writer'sown ex- 
perience.” This, indeed, isthe sort of cook- 
ery book the wife who from choice or ne- 
cessity looks after the affairs of her kitch- 
en requires. I know what it is to be vexed 
by the vagueness of a direction to pre- 
pare a certain dish, feeling that to under- 
take it would be scarcely more than ex- 
perimenting with materials which should 
not be destroyed, however inexpensive 
they may be. Hence, I shall endeavor to 
be specific and clear in what I write, and 
should any reader fail after a fair trial to 
produce any dish for which I have given 
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the rule, I should be glad to hear from 
her. Suggestions, indeed, from house- 
keepers and practical cooks will always 
be gratefully considered. 

As we are now in the midst of the cold 
season, it is appropriate that our food 
should contain an abundance of heating 
substances, hence I have arranged the 
following preparations of Indian corn- 
meal as well suited to the winter dietary. 


INDIAN CORN BREAD.—One quart of 
sour milk; one teaspoonful of bicarbonate of 
soda, dissolved ín a little warm water and 
stirred in the milk; two eggs ; two tablespoon- 
fuls of granulated sugar. 

Stir into the milk sifted corn-meal, of average 
fineness, until the mixture is about as thick as 
for griddie-cakes (about a pint of corn-meal will 
be found sufficient in tide case). Then pour the 
batter into tin biscuit pans, which have been 
greased with a little good olive oil or sweet butter, 
and bake ina quick oven for forty minutes. Have 
the mixture in the pan about an inch thick. In 
baking it will riae to double this thickness. 
Corn bread can be made in the same way by 
substituting butter-milk for sour milk, end 
adding two tablespoonfuls of butter. 


INDIAN PUDDING.—One quart of milk ; 
one large cup of sifted yellow corn-meal ; one 
large cup of sugar; eight medium-sized sonr 
apples; (or half-cup of sugar; eight medium- 
sized sweet apples). 

Put two-thirds of the milk on the stove to boil. 
Grease an earthen pudding dish well, one that 
will hold about two quarts. Put the menl Into 
it, then add the sugar and salt, mix thoroughly. 
Peel and core the apples, chop them tine with a 
chopping-knife. When the milk bas boiled pour 
it over the meal and sugur,and mix these together 
well. Now stir in the apples, and lastly add the 
remainder of the milk cold. Mix all the com- 
ponents thoroughly, and bake in a quick oven 
for one hour and a half. 


CoRN-MEAL MusH.—Have the water 
boling and the meal ready. The quantity of 
meal required to mako the mush of tho right 
consistency can only be judgel by experience, as 
some grades absorb more water than others. For 
a family of five persons a pint would probably be 
sufficient. Sift the meal into the boiling water 
with the left hand while stirring the water with 
a spoon or pudding stick with tho right, untti 
meal cnough is in. If the meal is fine the mix- 
ture should be made as thick as wanted when 
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done. If coarse, it may be made thinner, and | disturbed. If tho pans are not full enough add a 
will require longer cooking. Cover closely, and | very little milk. Bake In a quick oven onc hour. 
set the pot where it will elmmer, or cook very | Do not havo the oven hot enough to brown them 
slowly—for two hours at least ; longer would im- | much. 

rove it. Scrvo warm. What is not eaten can 
bo sliced when cold, and browned on a griddle INDIAN CORN GEMS.—Two cups of 
slightly oiled for a breakfast diah. corn-meal ; one pint of sweet milk ; two eggs ; 

two teaspoontuls of Royal baking powder; one 

COTTAGE PUMPKIN OR SQUASH PIE.— | tablespoonful of eugar; one tablespoonful of 
One quart of milk ; two Boston crackers (or five | butter. 
mik crackers), rolled fine; four tea-cups of | Beat up the eggs thoroughly, then add the 
strained pumpkin or squash ; ouc cup of sugar; | milk, sugar, and butter, stirring all together. 
one teaspoonful of salt; two teaspoonfuls of | Now mix tho bakiug powder with the meal, and 
cinuamon. sift these into the mixture lust. Bake in hot 

Put the milk on the stove to boil. When | gem pans (the cast-iron forms are best) in a 
boiled, stir in the pulverized crackers, mixing | well-beated oven for thirty minutes. Try them 
well. Stir pumpkin, sugar, salt, and cinna- | with a broom whisk to sec when they are done. 
mon together, add the boiled milk and crack- 
ers, and then mix all thoroughly. This wili OLD-FASHIONED JOHNNY-CAKE.—Pour 
make two medium-sized pies. Grease both | boling water on as mnch corn-mcal as is needed 
the pie-dishes well, and sift corn-ineal on them | to make a stiff mixture, und let It stand until 
to about the thickness of one-quarter of an | morning, then stir in a beaten egg. Mix well, 
inch, taking a biunt kuife or the fingers to | and bake on a hot griddie in oval-shaped 
spread it evenly. Now put the mixture In carc- | cakes or In tin rings. This is the way in which 
fully with a large spoon, so the meal will not be ! our grandmother made them. MIRA EATON. 
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The Egyptinn Idea of Immore | fioods, were in strong contrast to the abodes 
| 
| 
| 
| 


TALITY.—The following curious theory of | of the living, built within reach of the swell- 
life after death, which influenced the ancient | ing Nile, and of which scarcely a vestige re- 
Egyptians in the construction of their tombs, | mains. 
is taken from an illustrated paper on '' Ori- ** The massive chamber of this tomb where 
ental and Early Greek Sculpture," by Mrs. | lies the mummy is pictureless, and its en- 
Lucy M. Mitchell, in the January Century: | trance is closed by solid masonry. From ita 
“In Egypt, from the very earliest time, | shaft leads up, which was at many places 
the tomb was of the greatest significance for | thirty meters deep, and was filled with a dense 
sculpture. Of temple ruins on the Nile, from | mass of earth and stone, making more invio- 
that hoariest past between the First and | late the mummy's rest. Over the concealed 
Eleventh Dynasties, there is scarcely a trace. | entrance of this shaft there rises that other 
How vivid the witness borne to the sepul- | essential part of the tomb, the sacred chapel 
chral art on the plains of Memphis, the capi- | (#astada), of equally solid construction. In 
tal of oldest Egypt! Along the margin of | a dark recess (sordéé), aside from this chapel, 
the desert stretches the vast Necropolis, with | are found many statues walled up. These are 
a hidden population of statues, sentineled by | usually twenty or more in number, and repre- 
those stupendous royal tombs, the Pyramids. | sent the deceased with great diversity. To 
Where else have such preparations been made | what purpose are they here? Singular be- 
for the final rest of the dead as in this great | liefs, prevalent among the Egvptians and 
campo santo of the ancient empire? read from the hieroglyphics by Maspero, fur- 
‘* Though mingled with much that was nafve | nish us the key to this problem. 
and material, how vivid were the conceptions * An immortal second-self, 4a, somewhat 
of that ancient people concerning the future | resembling the 'eidolon' of the Greeks and 
world ! They believed this life but an episode | the shade of the Romans, was believed to 
in an eternal existence. Death to them was | spring into being with every mortal, grow 
the real life, only evil spirits being spoken of | with his growth, and accompany him after 
as dead. The coffin was called the ‘chest of | death. So close was the relationship of this 
the living.’ Butio the ancient Egyptian the | strange double 4a to man's proper being, that 
immortal part, even after death, was in some ! it was of the greatest importance to provide 
mysterious way dependent for its contented | it with a material and imperishable body 
existence upon the preservation of the body ; ! which it should occupy after death, sharing 
hence the importance of embalming, the cars : with the mummy the security of the eternal 
taken to keep the body as life-like as possible dwelling.’ It was believed that the shade da 
and secure from harm during the long period , could come out of this statue and perambu- 
of the soul's probation. The ‘eternal dwell- | late among men in true ghostly fashion, re- 
ings,' hewn in the solid rock, high above the ! turning to it at will. This stony body for the 
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dead man's 4a was naturally made in his ex- 
act likeness, and also bore an inscription 
stating his name and. qualities. But a single 
statue might perish, and future happiness be 
thus forfeited. Hence that most unique feat- 
we of Egyptian statuary, the multiplication 
of the portraits of the deceased in his tomb.” 


Exhaustion of Soil.—The following, 
from the pen of Dr. J. R. Lawes, a corre- 
spondent of the London Agricultural Gasette, 
is worthy of the attention of farmers in this 
country : 

‘It is now exactly forty years since we be- 
gen to exhaust a portion of one of my fields 
by continuous unmanured wheat crops. It 
may be interesting to show the evidence we 
are in a position to bring forward upon the 
subject of exhaustion as regards the soil at 
Rothamstead. It would appear probable that 
the annual decline due to exhaustion may 
amount from one-quarter to one-third of a 
bushel of wheat per annum. If we take the 
smaller quantity and add to it the ordinary 
proportion of straw, the result would be 
equivalent to about forty pounds of produce; 
and there is but little doubt the bulk of the 
organic matter of the crop is obtained from 
the atmosphere the amount of matter annual- 
ly taken from the soil by these forty pounds 
of produce (including the nitrogen it con- 
tained) would be between two and three 
pounds. The evidence derived from other 
experiments in the same field preves that the 
decline in produce is due to an absence of 
nitrogen as also that minerals are in excess, 
but the actual amounts of nitrogen that these 
forty pounds of produce would have contained 
would be less than one-half pound in weight ! 
It will, Lam afraid, appear to your agricult- 
ural readers something like an absurdity to 
suppose that one-half pound, more or less, of 
any substance upon an acre of ground could 
have an appreciable intluence upon a crop. I 
may observe, however, that this annual de- 
cline of forty pounds of produce, sfnall as it 
appears to be, amounts in forty years to ten 
bushels per acre. 

* Analyses of the soil made at different 
times show that the nitrogen is declining, 
and as the free use of the minerals in an ad- 
joining experiment does not prevent the de- 
cline of the crop, we can come to no other 
conclusion than that the gradual decline in 
the produce is due to the diminishing amount 
of nitrogen in the soil. As far as the wheat 
crop is concerned it would appear that the 
total amount of produce to be obtained from 
any soil must depend very much upon the 
stores of nitrogen already in the land. It is 
true that the soil obtains a certain amount of 
ammonia from the rain-fall, and it proba- 
bly condenses more or less from the atmos- 
phere; but, on the other hand, drainage car- 
ries away every year more or less nitrogen 
in the atmosphere supply, whatever it may 
amount to, does not suffice to prevent a de- 
cline of the crop; it is, therefore, evident 

that the source from which the forty crops 
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obtained their supply must have been the 
stores of nitrogen already existing in the soil 
when the experiment commenced.” 


Tin in Muine.—One of the most im- 
portant developments in American mining 
Interests has taken place in the State of. 
Maine. The country has no lack of mines of 
gold, silver, copper, lead ; but as regards tin 
the case is very different. For that valuable 
metal we are obliged to go abroad, chiefly to 
England ; and so long as that country con- 
trols the market for tin there is little hope of 
our wresting from her the larger traffic in 
tin-plate. The development of tin mining at 
home to a degree sufficient to secure the 
practical independence of our vast industries 
employing tin and tinned iron would be worth 
much more to the country, indirectly if not 
directly, than any mine of gold or silver. Ac- 
cordingly it may be safely said that the an- 
nouncement of the discovery of promising 
deposits of tin ore in Maine is likely to awaken 
a heartier interest throughout the country 
than any other mining reports, 

Indications of tin were discovered in Maine 
some ten years ago, but then it was the pop- 
ular belief that Maine was not, nor ever could 
be, a mining State. Recent explorations in 
the town of Winslow, on the Kennebec, a few 
miles above the State capital, have discovered 
half a dozen metallic veins of rich tin ore, in 
a rock formation precisely like those in which 
tin is found in Cornwal!, Germany, and New 
South Wales. As described by Prof. C. H. 
Hitchcock, the rock which encloses the tin 
ores of Wiaslow is a mica schist or killas, as- 
sociated with somewhat calcareous layers, 
and adjacent to a hard quartzite band, called 
an elvan by miners. Thirty feet width of 
vertical sheets of killas shows twelve granite 
veins from half of one inch to three inches 
width, crossed, occasionally, by stragglers. 
These veins are full of crystals of tin ore 
(cassiterite) with the associated minerals: 
fluorspar, margarite, mispickel, beryl, lepi- 
dolite, etc. The mineral, geological, and 
physical feature of the Winslow mine are, 
Prof. Hitchcock adds, '' identical with those 
common to the stanniferous districts of Eu- 
rope," and “the ore seems to be sufficiently 
abundant to remunerate quite extensive out- 
lays for mining operations,” 


Will Fruit Pay !—A farmer turns up 
his nose at ‘fruit growing," and says: '' It's 
small business," and ''hard on horses and 
wagons.” Let us see about this ‘* small busi- 
ness." He employs on an average through 
the entire year one unmarried man and one 
girl, thus giving means for support to two 
persons, besides his own family. We em- 
ploy on an average 12 men, heads of fami- 
lies, and as many more single men and 
women, for almost eight months; in fact, the 
average number that we give employment 
to, including pickers, from April ist to De- 
cember ist, is 35 to 4o persons, thus giving 
means for support to at least 75 or Loo per- 
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sons, besides our own family. He pays to 
help, say $400 per year. We pay at least 
$6,000 per year. He sells from his farm, say 
$1,500 to $1,800 yearly, gross. We $15,000 
to $18,000 (which includes our plant trade). 
He plows, harrows, sows, reaps, draws into 
-the barn, threshes, cleans, and draws to the 
market the product of an acre, say an average 
of fifteen bushels of wheat, for which he ob- 
tains gross, say $20. We plow, harvest, 
plant, cultivate, hoe, gather, and market 
from an acre an average of fifty bushels of 
fruit, for which we obtain gross, say $150, 
saying nothing of the plants sold from the 
same. He and his help work from 7 A.M. to 
6 P.M. He tugs, lifts, and sweats. We don't. 
“ Small business,” isn't it, reader ?—Frutt Re- 
corder. 


MODERN ENTERPRISE. 


Our butter’s made of grease and fat 
(It is a trick of trade); 

The peanut gives us olive oil, 
From rags is sugar made. 


To color red the strawberry cream 
They put in cochineal ; 

In terra alba or white earth 
Confectioners now deal. 


Champagne’s distilled from kerosene, 
And brandy’s germ is mazy ; 

A use is found for everything, 
E’en the neglected daisy. 


Mrs. Shelton, of Santa Clara County, 
was the first to introduce bees into California, 
bringing two hives in 1853. The swarms of 
bees that now fly about the Pacific Coast are 
said to be the product of these two hives. 
She sold one of them for $150. 


Electric Light Good for the 
EvES.—According to a writer in the Scientific 
American, when electric light first began to 
be used in our shops, factories, and places 
of amusement, it was confidently asserted 
by its opponents that so dazzling a light 
must be injurious to the eye. It appears, 
however, from the experiments recently 
made by Professor Cohn, of Breslau, whose 
name is so familiar in connection with the 
investigation of color-blindness and other 
optical defects, that our eyes will be benefit- 
ed rather than hurt by the new method of 
lighting, and it is obvious that with incandes- 
cent electric lighting the advantages will be 
still more marked, While testing the influ- 
ence of electric light on visual perception 
and the sense of color, Dr. Cohn proved, he 
thinks, that letters, spots, and colors were 
perceived at a much greater distance under 
electric illumination than by gas-light, or 
even daylight. Compared with daylight, the 
electric light increased the sensation of yel- 
low sixtyfold, red sixfold, and green and 
blue about twofold, Eyes that in daylight 
or gas-light could perceive and distinguish 
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colors only with difficulty, were much aided 
by the electric light, and the visual percep- 
tion was much strengthened. In all cases of 
distant signaling, Dr, Cohn believes that the 
electric light will prove exceedingly and es- 
pecially useful. 


One Million Lines to the Inch.— 
Mr. G. Fasoldt says, in a letter to the Ameri- 
can Journal of Microscopy : 

“I have ruled plates up to 1,000,000 lines 
to the inch, one of which was purchased by 
the United States Government at Washing- 
ton. These plates show lines truly and fair- 
ly ruled, as far as lenses are able to resolve, 
and above this point.the spectral appearance 
of the bands in regular succeeding colors 
(when examined as an opaque object) shows, 
beyond doubt, that each band contains fairly 
ruled lines up to the 1,000,000 band.” 


Raising Sweet Potatoes in New 
ENGLAND.—There is a great difference of 
opinion among farmers in New England rel- 
ative to the practicability of raising sweet 
potatoes in this latitude. Batatas, or sweet 
potato, is a native of the East Indies, and 
has been cultivated with success in the Caro- 
linas, and to some extent as far north as New 
Jersey. Various experiments have been made 
by the farmers of the Connecticut valley to 
raise them, and success will, we think, result 
from their efforts. The most successful ex- 
periment in raising sweet potatoes in this 
latitude, has been made by Charles G. Lord, 
of Westfield, Mass. He commenced raising 
them some six years ago, and for the past two 
seasons they have produced more bountifully 
than the common Irish potato. In winter he 
keeps them in dry sand in his cellar, and has 
no difficulty in preserving them through the 
winter to use on the table, or to propagate 
tubers for spring planting. And the flavor of 
his potatoes is just as good as those raised in 
Delaware. 

It is in accordance with the laws of propa- 
gation, that these potatoes, though natives of 
the East Indies, will, in time, become accli- 
mated to this latitude, and although they 
may differ somewhat from the original stock, 
they can be raised successfully and with 
profit. Believing in this theory of acclima- 
tion, we obtained some tubers of Mr. Lord 
last spring, and planted them in a dry light 
soil, using hen manure and wood-ashes for a 
fertilizer, and the result was a fair crop, of 
fine quality. 

There is a large tract of plain land in the 
valley of the Connecticut River which is now 
of but little value, that might be utilized by 
the cultivation of sweet potatoes, The same 
is probably true of large tracts of land on 
Long Island, which, with proper cultivation, 
might produce a sufficient quantity of this 
favorite edible to supply the wants of the in- 
habitants of New York and Brooklyn. 

P. L. BUELL. 
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WHO IS TO BLAME? 
QE sunny afternoon in November 
last, we visited a neighboring city, 
and walked through a quarter which we 
had not seen for several years, and of 
which we had kept very pleasant recol- 
lections. We had known it in our boy- 
hood, and in our early manhood as a 
bright, semi-rural neighborhood, where 
gentlemen of wealth or liberal incomes 
lived; their commodious mansions and 
neatly-kept grounds being set in large 
squares, fitly surrounded by broad streets. 
It was a quiet neighborhood, yet central 
and convenient of access, and its shady 
park-like character made it very attract- 
ive as a place for afternoon or evening 

promenade in plcasant weather. 

But how changed we found it last No- 
vember! how sadly changed! Who has 
seen a well-trained wistaria in full leaf 
and flower on a trim trellis, and later 
seen the same vine leafless and scraggy, 
clinging to the decayed and broken rem- 
nant of its once erect and graceful sup- 
port, can imagine the transformation 
which that once beautiful and orderly 
quarter had undergone. The same man- 
sions were there, but the most of them 
bore the too conspicuous evidences of 
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complete neglect in the weather-worn 
sides, broken blinds, shattered window- 
panes, decaying piazzas, and falling chim- 
neys. A few inferior buildings of recent 
construction had been added to the num- 
ber, but otherwise the old courtyards and 
grounds were there in a state of desola- 
tion corresponding with the houses. 
Gateless, zig-zag, shattered fences sur- 
rounded them, and children of various 
ages were careering in noisy glee over 
the bare and hardened remnant of what 
was once velvety lawn, 

Ruin and decay reign where all should 
be fresh, vigorous, and beautiful. There is 
not a house in that whole neighborhood 
over forty years old, and the situation is 
of that elevated commanding character 
which would naturally invite men with 
means to build permanent homes there. 
But now it is evident that very few, if 
any, such men dwell there; they who 
could dispose of their property have 
doubtless done so and removed to other 
communities, glad to escape from social 
and political influences which had be- 
come intolerable. 

What is the cause of this decay? do 
you ask, reader? The question is only too 
ready. Bad government. Fifteen years 
ago that neighboring city, like many an- 
other within a hundred miles of our desk, 
Its 
numerous factories were running day and 
night, its merchants were busy, its engi- 
neers and builders and carpenters were 
erecting blocks of dwelling-houses, and 
its capitalists were investing their sur- 
plus in land which must, as they believed, 
greatly increase in value. The impression 
prevailed that the seeming prosperity of 
that day would continue. The great civil 
war had closed, and a new and glorious 
era of activity and growth had opened, 


was in a high-tide of prosperity, 
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So people thought. There were a few 
who remembered that the war had been 
prosecuted only at great sacrifice and 
cost; that a debt of more than two 
thousand millions had been contracted 
by the central Government, and that 
nearly every loyal city and town had as- 
sumed a burden of debt, in addition to 
old obligations, and that to pay even the 
interest on this increased debt would 
prove irksome and severe to tax-payers. 
They remembered, also, that with the 
cessation of the Government's great de- 
mand for army supplies and war material, 
a reaction would ensue, and hundreds 
of industries would be compelled to sus- 
pend, thus throwing thousands out of 
employment. These few prudent ones 
knew that the high prices paid for labor, 
for the necessaries and luxuries of life, 
were the natural resultants of the broad 
distribution of the money borrowed 
by the central and local Governments 
for war purposes, and that, when that 
distribution was stopped and measures 
taken to restore the public finances to a 
condition consistent vith economy and 
security, there would be an inevitable 
shrinkage in values, especially of every- 
thing non-essential to health and com- 
fort. 

The few are prudent and cautious in 
the use of money; the many disposed to 
more or less freedom and prodigality. 
Hence it was that extravagance and 
wastefulness in private and in public life 
characterized that day of abundant money 
and abundant work. Perhaps the re- 
action of the public mind had something 
to do with the general lack of economy. 
When relieved from the suspense of an 
anxious and sorrowful period, it is quite 
natural that the mind should rebound as 
it were, and sentiments long pent up 
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burst forth whose influence is just the 
reverse of the feelings which had before 
held sway over the conduct. Hence it 
may be that the enforced frugality and 
circumspection of four years gave way to 
the freedom and liberality of '65, '66, and 
'67. 

Now we are of opinion that this lax 
spirit of economy was reflected upon 
municipal governments in sucb a manner 
that some of them set on foot large 
schemes of public improvement, with 
little practical regard to their cost and 
ultimate effect; and when the day of 
reckoning came, when affairs began to 
settle down, the eyes of the people were 
suddenly opened to the fact that the 
public treasury was empty and general 
bankruptcy stared them in the face. 
But in some cities deliberate and colossal 
plans were formed by corrupt men who 
had wriggled into the control of their 
government, for enriching themselves by 
wholesale at the expense of the people. 
The flush time of trade activity and abun- 
dant money was favorable to their vil- 
lainous purposes, so they' organized 
powerful leagues or “ rings'' among them- 
selves, and went boldly to work. In one 
city they set on foot a great plan for 
grading and paving the streets; in an- 
other they commenced an immense pub- 
lic edifice, and organized several depart- 
ments or bureaus, apparently to render 
the prosecution of officia! duty more ex- 
peditious, but really to create new places. 
for petty politicians and to strengthen the 
influence of the “ bosses ” or ring-leaders ; 
in the city to which our remarks have 
special reference, the ring despots con- 
trived a great scheme for the drainage of 
alarge section of territory, the details in- 
volving long lines of sewer excavated 
many feet deep in the solid rock, and the 
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grading and paving of many streets little 
frequented and irregular. The work was 
far from complete when the era of finan- 
cial distress came on; but its wicked 
projectors had accumulated a great bur- 
den of bonded debt, and threatening 
municipal bankruptcy compelled public 
attention to its causes, with the natural 
result of arousing a storm of indignation 
which swept the ring out of existence 
and punished severely those of its mem- 
bers who were defiant enough to remain 
within reach of justice. 

But the debt could not be swept away. 
It remains an incubus which financial 
boards and committees have vainly en- 
deavored to reduce or convert into some- 
thing less oppressive. The high valua- 
tion of real estate and high rates of taxa- 
tion which this debt has compelled, are 
the chief causes of the decay we lament 
in that once charming neighborhood. 
The men who were an important acqui- 
sition to the community on account of 
their means, their liberality, and taste 
were vexed and discouraged by the 
severity of the demands made upon in- 
comes which had been in most cases re- 
duced to less than a moiety of what 
they were before the period of contrac- 
tion, and one by one they felt compelled 
to seek a less expensive place of resi- 
dence, thus leaving their beautiful homes 
to be occupied by that large and promis- 
cuous class whose sense of responsibility 
is limited mainly to winning bread, and 
who care little practically for the sur- 
roundings of home, whether or not the 
woodwork is painted and fortified against 
the action of time and weather, the court- 
yard neatly kept and grassy,the fences 
whole, and the streets clean. 

But with well-administered government 
would such a transformation as we have 
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depicted taken place? Despite the 
shrinkage in values and financial stringen- 
cy, would prudent rulers have permitted a 
fair section of their city to become a ruin 
and disgrace to them? The questions 
are almost preposterous. A thousand 
times, no. Only greed, brutality, and 
vice could have brought about the 
change. Only brazen ignorance that is 
insensitive to remorse and contempt 
could permit what was a delight to the 
citizens to disappear, and filth and dilapi- 
dation to take its place. Oh, it is sad, sad, 
sad to contemplate the havoc of bad gov- 
ernment in so many cities of our still 
youthful land. Surely there are good 
men, wise men, patriotic men in each of 
them. Why do they not rise in the 
might of their integrity and wisdom, and 
reform affairs? Why do they sit in apa- 
thetic contemplation while the wicked, 
armed with a show of authority wrested 
from the ignorant masses through a too 
open ballot-box, insolently drive their 
car of Juggernaut over all that is fair 
and sightly and attractive? 


FREE MEDICINE. 

(ERE is a movement on foot in New 

York City to arrange a course of 
free lectures on Surgery, Hygiene, and 
Medicine, the aim being to instruct 
people in those methods and practices 
most essential to their safety in cases of 
accidental injury and sudden illness. We 
trust that the liberal sentiment which 
has suggested this undertaking will pre- 
vail to its complete accomplishment. 
There is nothing more needed by the 
people especially of our large cities 
than practical information on sanitary 
matters, and a little learning in this di- 
rection will not prove dangerous, as 
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our “conservative” (we might with pro- 
priety use a less complimentary term) 
medical friends are disposed to insist. 
` We have for many years been doing our 
utmost to instruct the readers of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL in the more important 
principles of hygiene and physiology, 
and we know that hundreds have been 
led from utter darkness into light con- 
cerning what was proper for them in 
food and habit, in preventive and cura- 
tive medicine. Hundreds, yea thousands, 
of ourcorrespondents have acknowlédged 
an experience of physical and mental 
benefit from putting into practice advice 
on personal or household matters which 
they have read in our pagés. A single 
publication, with fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand readers, who are distributed over 
the globe, can not be expected to do 
much in a population of fifty millions; 
but we think it not presumptuous to 
believe that in some communities our 
magazine has been the means of direct- 
ing public attention to needed sanitary 
reforms, with the result of a marked 
improvement in average health. One 
need not go back many years to find the 
time when the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
was the only periodical in which the 
principles of physiology and hygiene were 
set forth in a plain and popular form. 
‘To-day there are several Health month- 
lies designed for the unscientific million, 
but they are not potential enough in 
spirit and circulation. Every large city 
should have its free annual course of 
lectures, with practical demonstrations in 
anatomy, and examples of the simple 
and frequent operations of surgery— 
such as recovering the drowned, setting 
ordinary fractures, stopping hemorrhages, 
dressing flesh wounds and burns, besides 
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nursing, diet, habits of exercise, etc. 
Nothing will conduce more to the health- 
fulness of a community than a general 
dissemination of knowledge concerning 
the causes of sickness and disease, causes 
which, for the most part, may be easily 
understood by every householder, and as 
easily removed. 


—— —9 


GUITEAU. 

WE have been asked to give our 

opinion of Guiteau, and would say 
in reply that in the September Number 
we published, in connection with a short 
biographical account of the assassin, our 
views on his organization. His disgrace- 
ful conduct in the trial at Washington, 
permitted, if not actually encouraged by 
the court, confirms those views to the let- 
ter, while the statements of the majority 
of the witnesses who were summoned to 
testify as experts in mental unsoundness, 
are closely: in accord with them. Two or 
three witnesses of this class were of the 
opinion that Guiteau is insane, and said 
that there existed a great inequality be- 
tween the hemispheres of his brain, and 
that there were evidences of malforma- 
tion. We have not had the opportunity 
to examine his head, but the photographs 
which we have seen do not show any 


greater irregularities of contour than we 


meet with every day in the heads of men 
regarded sound in mind and body. It is 
rare to find a perfect equality of develop- - 
ment on both sides of the head; the left 
hemisphere usually predominates in cor- 
respondence with the larger and stronger 
right side of the body, to which it is 
chiefly related by thecrossing of the cere- 
bral fibers. 

Guiteau owes hiserratic character more 


instruction in the care of the sick, proper | to the unwise or negligent training of his 
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childhood and the irregular associations 


of his youth and maturity than to any | 


conspicuous defects of original organism. 
Being naturally restless, impatient, and ex- 
citable, temperamentally he was permitted 
to live in such a way as to increase these 
qualities, until they obtained the mastery 
of his mental action; and his large Self- 
esteem, Caution, Approbativeness, and 
Destructiveness which, under discreet 
guidance, should have aided a really good 
intellect toward making his name re- 
spected and his vocation successful, were 
rendered elements of discord and perver- 
sion to the whole mental organism. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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cious boy, and like too many “smart” chil- 
dren to-day, was encouraged in a career of 
flippant superficiality by admiring friends, 
until he had outgrown any effort on their 
weak parts to control him, Asa man, his 
controversy with society lay chiefly in the 
unwillingness of people to let him have 
his own way. He is no moral imbecile, 
as Dr, Spitzka seems to think, but one 
whose moral impressions are in the main 
subordinate to his ambition to achieve 
notoriety. Jn the court-room and in 
the cell he has said and done things 
which clearly evidence a moral discrim- 
ination which can scarcely be reckoned 
feeble. 


We suspect that Guiteau was a preco- 
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0 Buc Correspondents. 


UESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST" ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
dion ai a (ime, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 

nded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
im the benefit of an early consideration, 


Ir an Inquiry Fait to RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should ve- 
peat it ; if not then published, the inguirer may con- 
(dude that an answer i$ withheld, (or good reasons, 
by the editor. 


To Our CoNTRiBUTORS.—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
if owr contributors generally should observe the fol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
int. Sor publication : 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only, [t is often 
necessary £o cut the page into" lakes" for compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 


upon. 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful in the matter of proper names and quotations. 

1. Don't write in a microscopic hand, as the com- 
positer has to read it across his case, a distance FA 
nearly two feet, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions. ` 

4. Never roll your manuscript or te the sheets 
together, Sheets about “Commercial note’ sise are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

s. Be brief. People don't like lo read long stories. A 
fewo-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one af double that length. 

6. Always write your full name and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter, IJ you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full mame and address below 
D 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers, IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, ir 
they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or whet 
is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address, 
Anonymous letters will not be considered, 
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LAZINESS—HUNTING.—)J. H. T, —A lazy 
man may owe his disposition to organization or 
temperament., Usually such a temperament ia 
largely vital, so that the mental and motive 
functions are subordinate, and the disposition 
lacks vigor, activity, and spirit. We usually 
find that lazy meu are men wanting in active 
perceptive organs. There may be a good deal 
of back-head in the lazy man, but due to the 
largeness of the social organs, Combativeness 
being usually moderate, and Approbativeness not 
very fnfluentíal. 

One who is fond of hunting has a strong 
Motive tempersment with large perceptlves, 
and usually a large base of brain, There is no 
special organ which constitutes a man particu- 
larly nimrodic, One who fs bom and brought 
up In the country, where there are opportunities 
for hunting, may, if of an active disposition, 
readily acquire a taste for forest sports. 


"A FEMININE HABIT.” — Question: 
Why do women, more than men, when they read 
a paper look first at deaths and marriages? 

Answer; Simply because of their stronger 
social organization, and, we may add, on account 
of thelr stronger sentimental feelings. 


TROUBLESOME FEET.—S. W. Z.—By 
washing your feet frequently, say three or four 
times a week, using tepid wuter, you will im- 
prove their condition, Let the washing be 
thorough cach time. A great many people, like 
yourself, are suffering the consequences of in- 
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discretion in wearing tight shoes, The feet, 
especially the tocs, being cramped, they are 
practically defurmed, and instead of having 
rounded sides and extremities, are square and 
angular, the angles being the points where the 
enticle is altered in constitution, and more or 
less depraved. This, as it peels off, gives you 
the trouble, 


` STAMMERING.—J. M. A.—You will find 
in our premium book, entitled ''Journal Mis- 
cellany," an article or two on the subject of 
stammering. The advice given therein is prac- 
tical, and has been in several cases very belpful. 


APPLES INJURIOUS.—]. W. P.—If you 
are satisfied that the eating of apples is injurious 
to you, giving a bad taste and destroying the 
organic fuuctions in any respect, you would do 
well to refrain from them. We know that In 
some cases of stomachic derangoment, fruit, if 
but slightly acid, produces a disagreeable excite- 
ment, and can not therefore be indulged tn, 
Bland, sapid vegetables, well cooked, with no 
condiments or grease, shonld be acceptable to 
you. Such vegetables, for instance, as parsnips, 
cauliflower, turnips, celery, may be used, we 
think, with good effects in your case. 


. EYE-GLASSES. — E. R.— One whose 
vision is in any way defective should obtain 
glasses nicely adjusted to the eyes. Those 
which strain the eyes in any degree should be 
-avoided. If after using them a short time there 
is any perceptible strain they should be thrown 
aside or exchanged for better, A great many 
people suffer much from the uso of improper 
spectacles. One impropriety very commonly 
met with ig the lack of correspondence of the 
pupil of the eye with the center of the lens. 
Tho glasses should be set in a frame fitted to the 
face so that their center wiil correspond with the 
centers or pupils of the eyes, The best form of 
glosses is circular, although they do not appear 
as well as the elliptical or oval. Those who use 
glasses should avoid as much as possible a great 
deal of reading or writing at night. Reading is 
more trying to the optic nerves than writing, 
except, however, copying, whlch is, if anything, 
more trying to the eyes than reading. 


: ‘MILLS, THE SCULPTOR, AND PHRE- 
NOLOGY.— Question: Mr. Clark Mille, the sculp- 
tor, is said to have made a east of the murderer 
Guiteau's head, aud some accounts have heen 
published iu the newapapers of a phrenolowical 
description which he gave of i. Is Mr. Mills a 
pbrenologist, and do you regard his views an 
trustwortby ? 

: Answer: As an emiuent sculptor, and, there- 
fore, as a mau whose business it has been for 
many yeers to atudy facial expression, we con- 
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sider Mr. Mills more worthy of confidence for 
what he mny have to say regarding character as 
related to the face and head than the great 
majority of men. Mr. Mills has much faith in 
Phrenology, and rightly so, because it was 
owing to the advice of a phrenologist that he 
devoted himself to sculpture, and so made him- 
self famous. So far as we know, Mr. Mills does 
not affect to be a scientific phronologist, but bis 
art has given him exceptional opportunities for 
the close study of heads, and the evidences he 
bas found everywhere in confirmation of pbren- 
ological principles bave made bim a firm believer 
in their truth. 
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Communications are invited on ang topie X inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred, 


MR. BURROUGHS’ fresh and sprightly 
book, “ Locusts and Wild Honey,” abounds in 
suggestive reflections on sccnes and life out-of- 
doors, In his chapter entitled “Sharp Eyes," he. 
indicates a scientific vein, and speaks particularly 
on the discovery of rare and characteristic things. 
In the course of his carefally-penned thougbta 
occurs this: ** The phrenologists do well to lo- 
cate not only'form, color, weight, etc., in the 
region of the eye, but a faculty which they call 
individuality — that which separates, discrimi- 
nates, and secs in every object ita essential char-- 
acter. This is just as necessary to the nuturalist 
as to the artist or the poet. The sharp eye notes 
specific pointe and differences—it seizes upom 
and preserves the individuality of the thing.” 


SOME PEOPLE WE MEET.—In my yard 
stands a dwarf pear-tree with it^ limbs all 
gnarled, warped, and twisted among each other. 
Not for ornamental beauty and symmetry of 
form, but for its worth do I value it. Every 
year its crooked limbs are laden with large, 
handsome pears of most delicious flavor. Often 
have I thought how much like this tree is my 
neighbor just across the way: a deformed, aged 
woman, whom some strangers pronounced “ the 
horridest-looking creature they ever saw." But 
those who know her best think of her only 
as being beautiful and good, because of her 
great beauty of miud and heart that the uncouth. 
exterior cap not hide, Many a hungry, erring, 
sorrowing soul has been fcd and comforted by 
her words and works of love and wisdom. Will 
she not be beautiful in heaven? “By their 
fruits ye shall know them." 

Some people are like a great cloud that shuts 
out the sunlight; a heavy, oppressive atmoe- 
phere surrounds them.  Porhape they hare 
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cause for their scoldings and complaininzs, but 
how they think to mend tbe matter in this way 
.we fail to comprehend. There are'a few persons 
as bright and. warm and sunshiny us the sunlight 
itself. They do not shine like the cold moon 
.with a borrowed light. Whether their surround- 
ings be dark or light, the sunshine comes from 
witain and clothes them with a sort of halo; 
-gloom and strife melt away in their presence. 
Buch persons we welcome to our homes, our 
beasts. They cheer and gladden and make us 
better. Ofttimes sorrow and perplexing troubles 
.east their deep shadows about them; then a 
softened light pervades their atmosphere, and 
.We only want to draw the nearer to them. 

Nobody likes the pharisaical man who is well 
.daubed with a coating of whitewash. His face 
looks so sanctified we grow suspicious and draw 
away from him, fearing that he is “righteous 
.oYvermuch." Then there is our friend Bombast, 
like an inflated balloon, Let bim brag and 
blow, it may serve toamuse you if you don't be- 
come disgusted. Letting off gas may sometimes 
avert an explosion. ur 

There is the combative man; he may knock 
somebody over; but if you are careful in his 
presence you need not fear him ; he is not very 
dangerous, © 

‘There are some brassy people in the world, 
.ho bogus about them; they are brass. and only 
brass clear through. They make a huge glitter 
when the sun shines; they have their place in 
the world, and we take them for what thoy are 
„worth. . 

Then there is Miss Sickly Sentimentalism sim» 
pering along through life, whimpering over a 
silly novel, screeching like a jackal at sight of a 
clean, innocent worm, or industrious spider. 
Two purely immaculate persons in the world 
abe loves and adores, herself and—not that care- 
worn mother bending and breaking down 'ncath 
ber load of household cares, —her darling, per- 
fumed, silken-mustached Gustavus Adolphus. 
Perhaps her mother loves her. We don't. 

Some people we mect are smooth, polished, 
glittering as a gilded, hardened ball of mud, 
very bright and dazzling on the outside; but let 
afew hard knocks ef adversity and temptation 
strike upon them, and there is left only a pile of 
crumbled dirt, at which the bystanders gaze in 
amazement, yet straightway they varnish over 
some of their own dirtiness that would much 
better be seoured off. 

Some people are solid nuggets of gold, yet 
contain a considerable mixture of dross. They 
can be depended upon for the true value thut is 
in them ; yet if they were puriflod, refined, and 
polished, and the rough edges smoothed off, we 
would like them all the better for it. 

. Bometimes we meet the disagreeable man. All 
Pleasantness wai left out of his composition; he 
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delights to domineer over, command, and snarl 
at people, We wonder if he has a family ; won- 
der and pity—pity the poor wife and children of 
such a lomp of niggardly meanness. 

When the heart 1s sickened and almost soured 
by the evil, crossness, shams, and pretensions of 
the people we meet, to find a true man or true 
woman who is genuine, honorable, intelligent, 
sensible, good; who is the genuine metal, well 
refined, one who makes the most and the best of 
himeclf, we gain new courage, and thank Heaven 
that there are such people, and from them our 
thoughts are led upward to one in whom all 
fullness dwella—the Perfect One after whom we 
are to model our own lives. Yet we would not 
hecome chronic grumblers because everything 
is not full of grace, beauty, strength, and sym- 
metry. The people we meet are too something 
or other, and we ourselves are not quite what we 
should be, Let not our minds dwell too much 
upon the evil, but look more at the good that is 
abont us, and do the best wo can for ourselves. 
and others in whatever sphere placed by Provi- 
dence. MABEL BIRD. 

ROBERT G. INGERSOLL'S PHRENOLOGY. 
—The Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, of May 10, 1880, 
published a phrenological delineation ^f this 
cclebrated opponent of Christianity, in which the 
following paragraph occurs: 

“ The or, of * Approbativeness ’ and *Belf- 
esteem,’ in the crown of the head, are also well 
developed, but not in exceas, There is not 
enough of the former ever to manifest vanity, 
while the latter coalescea with ‘ Firmuess,’ giv- 
ing steady self-roliance and dignity, without arro- 
gance or imperativeness. ‘Hope’ is fairly de- 
veloped, but subordivate to tho intellect, The 
organ of * Wonder,’ or * Credenciveness,’ called 
by some phrenologists ‘Spirituality,’ is quite 
deficient, which allows the intellect to pass judg- 
ment upon everything of an extraordinary natore 
without any prejudice in its. favor. Such a mind 
prefers to be guided by the pllot rather than by 
the inflated sails.” ; . 

The reader will doubtless be surprised to find 
the statement of a phrenologist put in such a 
twisted shape as this, evidently made by an 
udmirer. of the man, and calculated to cover up 
the imperfections of the great opponent of relig- 
ion, He says ''Spiritnality is quite deficient, 
which allows the intellect to pass judgment upon 
everything of an extraordinary nature without 
avy prejudice in its favor’’; in other words, the 
man who is “quite deficiont” in the organ of 
“Spirituality,” is more capable of passing judg- 
ment upon spiritual matters than one possessing 
it. Let us carry the idea still further: were this 
great reformer (?) about to found an orphan 
asylum, he would select as persons to take 
Charge of the young, those ‘‘qyite deficient” 
In the organs of “ Kindness” and *' Phtloprogen- 
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itiveness,” that they might be more capable of 
managing the children “without any prejudice 
in their favor." If he were about to open a 
bank, he would sclect as cashier one “quite de- 
ficient ” in “ Calculation and ‘ Conscientious- 
ness." Does ho want a house built, he will call 
on an architect ** quite deficient ’’ in '* Construct- 
iveness" ; and so we might go through tho 
whole list of phrenological developments, and 
show the absurdity of such reasoning. Here is 
an unprofitable servant, to whom God has given 
great talents, and becauso he lacks but one or 
two, he buries the whole in the earth. Becauso 
he cannot comprel:and anything spiritual, Instead 
of asking God to kindle the latent spark into a 
flame (James i. 5), that hc may thereby be per- 
fect and ablo to comprehend the nature of spirit- 
ual things, he smothers its life in the filth of 
Materialism. Mr. Ingersoll would look with 
disgust upon the parent that would neglect or 
abuse a little child, and be able to comprehend 
the organic deficiency in the unnatural father or 
mother because of his own great love of chil- 
dren, and yet through the development of this 
organ “the intellect is allowed to pass judg- 
ment " upon snch a sentiment, and not because 
of its "deüclency." He would become elo- 
quently indignant at the mau who was so cold 
in his nature as to be inappreciative of a come 
panion's love; he ignores the wretgh who, with 
large Acquisitiveness, makes gain his chief end, 
and turns the hungry child ompty from his door, 
and why? His large cerebral '* development  cn- 
ables him to comprehend the meaning of '' Love," 
not the “deficiency ” ; his ‘ deficiency ? in “ Ac- 
quisitivencsa ” makes him unable to comprehend 
the desire of gain; his kindness and love of 
children would cause him to spurn the one who 
could be heartless and selfish toward a littie 
child. 

What wonderfully insignificant things sway 
the minds of men; here is one man leading 
thonsands to destructlon through his blindness 
to a single fact in science, and his followers 
doubtless swallow readily the philosophy of an 
{logical phrenologist. To understand the capa- 
bility of Mr. Ingersoll's judgment in his deficient 
powers, it is only necessary to read any of his 
writings on religion. From the qualities in 
which he is “quite leficient," he passes judg- 
ment upon forms of worship by classifying thom 
all under one head, or by attribnting all heathen 
idolatry and the worship of the living God to one 
and the same source. Were Mr. Ingersoll not 
“spiritually ” blind, he would know that to 
“lovo God with all your heart” is the exercise 
of the organs of Veneration and Spirituallty, 
while the perversion of these is to bow to idols 
or mumble over unintelligible forms of service. 
He will look upon both the martyred President 
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and his assassin as Christians ; he knows the dif- 
ference in the character of the two and thelr in- 
fluence upon society, yet from his deficiency he 
1s unable to comprehend the difference in their 
spiritual natures. He thinks they are both 
worshipers of the same God, therefore he hates 


the God. He does not stop to consider that the 


one was trained up under proper religious influ- 
ences from his youth, while the other was the 
son of a “ fanatic,” and reared under improper 


influences. 


Mr. Ingersoll and his followers should study 
their own characters in connection with Phre- 


nology, and they will learn that perfection is 
not found in any one character of the human 
race; that God must be considered only as the 
perfect type ; that he is a God of wrath as well as 
a God of love, and that he will show justice as 


well as mercy. 

*t All run,” but “to him that overcometh ” is. 
the crown of life to bo given ; to him that culti- 
vates tho qualities in which he is defective, and 
curbs those thst need restraint, will the Lord 
make “ruler of many things." To him that 


makes life a constant “climb” and ‘denies 
himself” is the reward to be given, and not ta 
those who, from their “ deficiency,” judge others 
and pervert their own natures. True Phrenology 


and genuino Christianity can not conflict, nor 
can true science and the Scriptares. It is 
‘aclence falsely so called,” and such Phrenology 
as the above that conflict, nót only with Chris- 
tlanity, but with common-sense reasoning. 

Mr. Ingersoll in his lectnre on Humboldt says, 
u All facta are simply different aspects of a gen- 


eral fact," and he 1s certain in this or the next 
world to awaken to & realization of the truth of 
.his own words, which might have been better 
put, in the language of the poet: 


* All are but parte of one stupendous whole, 
Of which, the body Nature is, and God the soul." 


W. T. ALAM. 


RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE.—]t should 


always be borne in mind that in all instances, 
before we proceed to arraign any for differing 


from us in regard to their moral or religious 
views or principles, we should pause for a mo- 
ment and reflect upon what have been the early 
examples and tenets which these persons have 
imbibed, or which have been taught them in 
early life. lf these have been tinctured with 
error or enthusiasm (in owr estimation), let us 
remember that the Instructions which are incul- 
cated in childhood and yonth, assume (to them) 
a kind of sacredness which we may respect. 

An inspired apostie has declarod that, “as a 
man thinketh, so is he”; and it becomes us 
therefore, to be exceedingly cautious in judging 
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others, for their motives and pripciples may re- 
ceive the approval of him *' who seeth in secret.” 
: Before we presume to form unfavorable opin- 
ions of persons in reference to the particular 
creed which we suppose they have adopted, let 
us in all cases endeavor to imitate the examples 
of Christ and his apostles, remembering that 
our all-wise and beneficent Creator ever deigns 
to bless the good and upright of every denomi- 
nation. Whenever, therefore, we find a bitter 
or uncompromising spirit displayed, replete with 
sectarian feelings and animoelties, we have then 
reason to fear that genuine charity does not 
actuate the heart, or control the lives of such 
persons. And whenever we meet with any who 
do not possess a good share of charity, which is 
* the bond of perfectness," we shali seek in vain 
for these amiabie and lovely traita of character 
which should beautify and adorn the private and 
social life of'every Christian. 

Does not the prevalence of sectarian feelings 
deter many from bestowing that serious and 
earnest attention to the consideration of relig- 
fous truth, which would otherwise be givon? 
And too often, we think, there are instances that 
might be adduced, where persons are disgueted 
with the conduct and consciousness of leadíng 
Christians (uo called), whose tndiscreet zeal ren- 
ders it a matter of speculation whether any ro- 
ligion may be genuine, While they observe the 
partisans of different sects berating or calumni- 
ating each other, they are induced, like Pilate, to 
exclaim, ' What is truth ? " The same want ofa 
mild, conciliating, forbearing disposition, may 
be traced in the arena of political strife and 
party zcal It grieves the bearts of all true fol- 
lowers of the Prince of Peace, whenever they 
meet with an exhibition of unkind or ungener- 
ous feelings among those ‘‘ who profess aud call 
themselves Christians.” one 


A PHYSICIAN OF PENNSYLVANIA who 
has recently read the treatise on Phrenology, 
called *' Brain and Miud," writes: “I have read 
through, with great pleasure and large profit, the 
book you sent me; after somewhat of a study 
of Pbrenology, I would say that I belleve it to 
be one of the most useful studies to those en- 
gaged in preaching the Gospel, and cnitivating 
the mind of the people in the principles and 
practice of the Christian religion, that can en- 
gage their attention. 


read * Brain and Mind,’ and say he docs not be- 
lieve in Phrenology, or even assert that a knowl- 
edge of Phrenology will not make him a wiser, 
a better, and a more useful man, irrespective of 
occupation or profession. 


. A -CORRESPONDENT writes from Sla- 
tersville, R. I.: "It is with no. little pleas- 
wre that” I once more remit my sub- 
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Ido not belleve that any 
man with a logical mind can without prejudice | 


scription for another year to your estcemed and 
innch appreciated Jonrnal. I can assure you 
that both my wife and I would be willing to 
make a considerable sacrifice before it should 
be dispensed with. J. &." 
A LETTER from St. Louis, Mo., has the 
following: *'This will begin my fourth year's 
subecription for the JOURNAL, and the longer I 
take it the better I like it. It grows upon me 
like a true friend, and I feel toward it as such. 
* g. 8.3." 


- PERSONAL. 


Jow THORLAKSON, the poct and preacher, of 
Iceland, worked as a blacksmith, and tended 
cattle; bnt at the age of seventy he finished a 
translation of Milton's ‘‘ Paradise Lost," having 
previously translated Pope's '' Essay on Man" 
into Icelandic. 


GEN. Jupson KILPATRICK, late United States 
Minister to Chill, died at his post in Santiago on 
the 4th of Nov., 1881. He served in the late war, 
and was the youngest of the Northern generals 
who distinguished themselyes in tho late war. 
His home was in New Jersey. 


HELEN FREDERICA AUGUSTA, Princess of Wal- 
deck, the betrothed of Prince Leopold, of Great 
Britain, will be twenty years old next February. 
She is described as having been brought up in 
the midst of the patrlarchal and simple life of 
her father's castle of Arolsen, 


FREDERICK T. FRELINGHUYSEN, who has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Blaine as Secretary of State, was borr 
Angust 4, 1817, at Millstone, N. J. He ia a neph- 
ew and adopted son of Theodore Frelinghuy- 
sen; graduated from Rutgers College in 1836; 
in 1861 became Attorney-General of New Jersey ; 
in 1866 he became United States Senator; in 
1877 he left the Senate, and has since been in 
private life. 


PRoPxssoR JOHN WILLIAM Draper, M.D., 
LL.D., the eminent scientist and author, died 
suddenly on the 4th of Jan., at his home in Hast- 
ings-on-the-Hudaon, iu the seventy-first year of 
his age. He was born in England, but came to 
America iu 1833, studied medicine and chemistry. 
In 1889 he became Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of New York, and remained in that 
relation till his death. 


Evizaneta Mary GILL, COBBLER.—À white 
canvas sign, with a red border, in a window at 
278 Mulberry Strect, reads as follows: * Mrs. 
Gill, Boot and Shoe Maker; Repairing Neatly 
Done.” Mrs. Elizabeth Mary Gill was born in 
Northampton, England, and leurned her father’s 
trade, She married a cobbler also, and thirtecn 
years ago came to this country. Since her hus- 
band’s death she has supported her six caldren 
by her craft. 
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WISDOM. 


" Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


No oue is fatigued after the exercise of for- 
beurance. 


Rest, recreation, consecration, are the three 
recipes for worry. : 


Tur man who goes into business with the 
devil soon finds that his partner is sole proprie- 
tor. 


EVERY man has three characters—that which 
he exhibita, that which he has, and that which 
he thinks he has. 


Tus virtue of prosperity is temperance; the 
virtue of adversity fortltude, which, in morals, 
is the more heroic virtuc.—Bacon. 


THE great charm of conversation consists less 
in the display of one's own wit and Intelligence 
than in the power to draw forth the resources of 
others. 


Keep up the habit of being respected, and do 
not attempt to be more amusing and agreeable 
than Is consistent with the preservation of ro- 
spect. —SrDNEY SMITH. 


` LUTHER quieted those who feared for the suc- 
cess of the Reformation, when ita leaders should 
be taken away, by hie memorable saying: ** When 
God buries a workman, the work goes on." 


THE pets of nature, who do not know what 
suffering is, and can not realize it, have a certain 
rawness, like foolish landsmen who laugh at the 
terrors of the ocean because they have not ex- 
perienced enough to know whut those terrors are, 
nor brains enough to imagine them.—HA MERTON, 


Tue best part of man’s life is in the world of 
hie natural uffections, and that realm has laws of 
its own that neither know nor heed king norcon- 
gresses, and are deaf even to the voices of shout- 
ing popular majorities, but heed and obey rather 
the gentle voice of woman, and the cry of help- 
less and feeble childhood, —BaAYARD. 


Over and over agaiu 
The brook through the meadow flows, 
And over and over again 
The ponderous mill-wheel goes. 
. . Once doing will uot suffice, 
Though doing be not in vain; 
And a blessing failing us once or twice, 
May come if we try again. 


'MIRTH. 


u A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men,” 


VASE Ware,” said s father, 4 as he looked at his sun 
.William's torn trousers, “do get that little Bill 
reseated." And she replied, "So I will.” 
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7 nee ose noticed. 


Hg had been telling her stories of himself, and 
when he had finished she kissed hihu and mur- 
mured, “This is a kiss for a blow."— Puck. 


IT is singular how men who can not obtain a 
living from their own business understand so 
well just how their neighbors’ business should 
be conducted. 


Sarp Brown, “Smith won't have so soft a thing 
as he has had.” ‘I don’t know why,” repiléd 
Robinsou ; “ he'll have a soft thing so long as he 
doesn't lose his head.” 


“See here,” «aid an eccentric mau to an office 
boy who had brought a doctor's bill to him; 
“tell your master that the items of medicine 
charged in this bill shall be paid, but as for the 
visits, why—I will return them.” 


Goo and intelligent deacon about to manage 
a Sunday-school festival: ‘Yea, lemonade ts 
sometimes made of lemons, hut we don't know 
how it would do to use that kind at a Sunday- 
school affair. It is an experiment.” 


OcouPATION Gong.—First burglar: '' See here, 
Slippery Jim, are you iu with us on this bank 
lay in Yankeetown?" Second ditto: “I aint; 
there's no money in it. Everything has been 
worked up by that bloomin pal, the cashier."— 
Buffalo Times. 

Wuewn he returned to his seat in the theater 
and sald he had just stepped ont to see some 
one, she gravely responded : “It muat have been 
the Evil One ” ; and when the young man asked, 
‘if she saw the cloven foot," she turned up her 
pretty nose and said, ** No, but I smell the cloven 
breath." 


* A FUNNY man,” at à lawn party, asked en old 
man who was passiug by the grounds if he knew 
much about mud turtles. “Yes,” said the oic 
man, ‘‘a mud turtle can neither fly, gallop, jump, 
ery, sing, play croquet, or go blackberrying ; and 
yet, if you Jet him alone, he gets on just about 
as well as a youug man who tries to be funny at 
a lawn party." 


In this department we give short reviews of such 


New Books as publishers see fit to send us. [m these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satin 
Sactorily and justly, and alsa fo furnish our readers 
with suck information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice thg 
Better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publix 
cen especially those related in amy way to mental 

Ah ysiological science. We can usually rapply any 


‘REx RINGGOLD's SCHOOL; or, the Impe- 
rial Club. By Pliny Steele: "Boyd, anther of 
“Up end Down the Merrimac.” :16mo, pp. 
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390. Cloth. Price, $1.50. New York: Na- | in freehand atyle, of scones very agreeable i] 


tional Temperance Society and Publication 
House. 


The author draws a vivid picture of the ayer- 
ago young men’s club, in which tippling, smok- 
ing, and card-playing are the chief featurea, and 
he properly terms it a school, and a school of a 
most powerful character it is; only too influen- 
tal in clouding and corrupting minds which in 
-earlier years may have been enlightened by the 
pure and elevating instruction of anxious 
parents and cultivated teachers. The schools of 
vice have each a teacher in some bold and reck- 
less man who takes the leed in al! their miserable 
practices, Such a teacher was Rex Ringgold, 
whose reckless and unscrupulous character as a 
‘trainer of new members in all the tricks and 
‘games of the club is well delineated. The.story 
of his conversion and the reform of his school 
is an ideal picture of possibilities in moral reform 
which we read with pleasnre. It is the sort of 
morul story which every boy, and girl too, will 
ead with a hearty interest. 

STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF MARK: Criti- 
cal Exegetical, Homiletical, aud Practical, 
for Teachers, Pastors, and Parents. By Rev. 


* D.C. Hughes, A.M. 8vo, cloth. Paper, fic. ; 
cloth, $1. L K. Funk & Co., New York. 


The dirtribution of the revised New Testa- 


ment has stimulated Bible studies to a degree 
greater, we think, than was expected in so short 
a tine after the publication of the work of the En- 
glish and American Committees. Among our own 
publishers Messrs. Funk & Co. have shown a cred- 
itable diligence in meeting the demand for aids to 
Bible study, and the volume, as above entitled, is 
-one which will be found a convent::ut ald to the 
adult reader and teacher. Briefly, the object of the 
compiler is: To furnish expositions that are 
terse and simple, accurute in scholarship, free 
from pedantry, and plain in style ; to afford the 
8.8. worker abundance of biographical, histori- 
cal, and geogrpbical material for the unfolding 
of each lesson, together with careful treatment 
of such topics us miracles, parables, demoniacul 
possessions, and other difficult Bible questions ; 
and to furnish for the family interesting reuding 
«n the 8.8. Lessons, and for the pastor, superin- 


tendent, and teacher an organized and practl- 


«al form of the lessons. 

The volume is divided into forty-eight sections, 
corresponding with the forty-eight lessons of the 
‘International Series, Each section is carefully 
analyzed, its words and phrases critically ex- 
plained, and its persous and places carefully 
described. Errors are pointed out, and render- 


- Ang of recent revisions Indicated--thus adapting 
_the work to the wants of all readers and studeuts 


of the Word of God. . 
THE PRIZE PAINTING BoOK—GOOD 


"Pune, by Misses Dora Wheeler and Candace 


Wheeler, is a small quarto volume of drawings, 
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young people, as they relate to ont-of-door life 
in summer-time. The design of the authors is to 
provide attractive material for children and 
beginners in drawing and water-color painting. 
The subjects cover a variety of work, and will 
delight the legion of yonng people who find 
80 much enjoyment in using the pencil and pre- 
pared paints furnished by the stationers. There 
is an element of business for juveniles in this 
book, as tho publishers offer three prizes, $75, 
$50, and $25, for the three hooks which shall be 
returned to them colored in the best manner, 
and they have eelected very competent Judges to 
decide which may bethe best, Messrs. White & 
Stokes, of New York, are the publishers. 


THE AFFECTIONS OF THE SOUL, pub- 
lished by M. A. Zlegler, of Passaic, N. J., area 
series of fine photographic prints, representing 
the human face under the influence of the 
emotions and passions. The artist has, for the 
most part, reproducod the work of old masters 
of physlognonical design, but in a chaste and 
beautiful form. The expression of "surprise" 
on No 2, of “joy” on No. 7, of “laughter. on 
No. 8, of “patu™ on No. 10, of **compassion " 
on No. 13, of '* contempt" on No. 14, of "' hate" 
on No. 18, is in each case admirably wrought 
out, and impressive. Did we realize the effect 
of thought and feeling upon onr features we 
wonld endeavor to cultivate high and ennobling 
sentiments, and Mr. Ziegler, in our opinion, has 
performed an excellent moral work by supplying 
a kind of mirror for us in which we may study 
the appearance of our faces when anger, Jealousy, 
fear, covetousness, etc., possess our spirits. 
Such study doubtless would be useful to the 
most of us, and help toward the acquisition of 
a quict, even-tempered, patient bearing. The 
price of the series of plates is but $3. 


TALKS TO BOYS AND GIRLS ABOUT 
Jesus. With Bible Links, to make a complete 
and Chronological Life of Christ for the 
Young. Edited by Rev. W. F. Crafts, author 
of * The Rescue of Child-soul,” ete. 12mo, 

cloth, Price $1.50. New York: J. 


E 885 4 
. Funk & Co. 

The purpose of this volume is worthy, and in 
accordance with what seems to us plain duty on 
the part of Christian ministers, viz: to promote 
the exposition of Christian truth in sermona aud 
addresses adapted to the Intelligence of children. 
There are very few men in the American pulpit 
who have u natural talent for interesting, the 
young in matters of rellgion. This ought not to 
be. The growth of thc church ís dependent 
upon the young, or as some one has happily er- 
pressed it, “the Sanday-school is the nursery of 
the church." The proportion of the young who 
grow. up in and of the church, i.e., become per- 
manently connected with it as earneat support- 
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trs, is painfully small, and we think that one 
clear reason for this is the want of ability in the 
average minister to interest and instruct the 
children. Mr. Crafts’ volume is a well-con- 
structed aid to ministers and Sunday-school 
teachers ; it contains a good variety of sermons 
for boys and girls, with simple explanations and 
illustrations of lessons drawn from the life of 
Christ. ‘It also provides a system of Bible read- 
{ng for home practice, which parents can join in 
making pleasant to their children. The *Ber- 
mons” are for the most part brief and on sub- 
jects like “Flowers,” '*Snow," *' Birds," ete., 
belng suggested by the seasons or dully events 
which a boy or girl readily appreciates. The list 
of contributors is very respectable; in it we find 
the names of Dean Stanley, Bishop Coxe, John 
Ruskin, Dr. Abbott, Dr. Newton, Dr. John 
Todd, Dr. Alexander MacLeod. The illustra- 
tions are unexceptional pieces of artistic engrav- 
ing. 


PEN PORTRAITS OF ILLUSTRIOUS AB- 
STATNERS. By George W. Bungay, author of 
“Off-Hand Takings,” * Crayon Sketches,” 
etc, Vol. I. 12mo, cloth, pp. 275. Price, $1.50. 
New York: National Temperance Society and 
Publication House. 


Readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL are 
familiar with the name of the author of this new 
volume, as from time to time sketches of cmi- 
nent men in different walks of life contributed 
by his pen have sppeared in these columns. 
Mr. Bungay has made blographical delineation a 
kind of specialty, and it must be said that hc ex- 
cels in it. The present yolume indicates an 
earnert purpose and u warm love for the great 
cause which it so richly illustrates, Mr. Buu- 
gay has beon conrected with temperance reform 
for many years, as a writer and platform speaker ; 
he has in nearly every instance a personal ac- 
quaintance of the men who are sketched in the 
volume, ao that it can not bo said that he admires 
them highly at a distsnco. There are upward of 
fifty biographical outlines in the book, the treat- 
ment being in each case clear aud comprehensive, 
There arc thirty-two excelient portraits execnted 
iusuperlor style; dmong them those of Mr. Wm. 
E. Dodge, John B. Gough, Henry Wilson, Ly- 

mau Beecher, Dr. B. W. Richardson, De Witt 
Talmage, Horaco Greeley, Futher Matthew, Gco. 
B. Cheever, Neal Dow, and others. Our temper- 
ance friends wiil, of course, welcome the book : 
it is a galaxy of noble, earnest workors in the 
cause of truth and moral progress. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Z. 8. OoiLvia & Co., publishers, of New York, 
have made the following additione to their ** Peo- 
pic's Library " : Forever Avons. By Nellie F. 


Haines. Price, 10 cte.—Brenpa YorE. By 
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Mary Cecil Hays, author of “Victor and Van- 
quished," etc. Price, 10 cts.—Lapy MARABOUT'S- 
TROUBLES ; oR, THE WORRIES OF A CHAPERON. 

By Ouida, author of ** The Little Earl.” Price, 
10 cts.— OwEN's HoBBr; OR, STRENGTH IN 
WBAXKNE88. By Elmer Burleigh. A prizeseries. 
Price, 20 cts.-Tuat BEAvTIFUL LADY. By the 
author of ‘Dora Thorne." Price, 10 cts.—Tus 
Farmer's DAuGHTER. By the author of “A 
Great Mistake.” Price, 10 cts.—Macon Moors, 
the Southern Detective. By Judson R. Taylor. 

Price, 20 cts.—Ma3oRIE's TRIAL. By the author 
of “A Cunning Woman." Price, 10 cts.—Rx- 
TURNED TO Lire. By Gerrold Bruce. Price 10 
cts.—NuMA Roumestan. By Alfonse Daudet, 

translated by Jacob Barbanal. Price, 10 cts.— 
Tue BAD FORTUNES OF THE REY. AMOS BARTON. 
By George Eliot. Price, 10 cts.—His GREAT RE- 
vENGE. Author anonymous. Price, 10 cts. 


ANONG THE AGRICULTURAL WEEKLIES whicb 
are upon our exchange list, and which we wel- 
come to our table, are tbe Cultivator and Country 
Gentleman, Rural New- Yorker, New England 
Farmer, and Prairie Farmer. These ere valua- 
ble in a high degree to the farmers of the land, 
and well deserve their wide circulation. 


THE Scientific American improves with age. 
We had the impression that when the Scientific 
News first came from the press of the same pub- 
lishers, there might be a falling off in the & d., 
but the contrary appears to be the effect. 


THE Manufacturer and Builder ig worth the in- 
terest of mechanics, especially those whose vo- 
cations relate to machinery and coustruction. 


A FEW years ago we mentioned an improved 
tone in tho matter and general arrangement of 
Lippincott'a Magazine, and predicted its advance- 
ment toa high position among American month- 
lies.. The January Number for this year verifies 
our prediction. Asa representétive of American 
social literature, we feel warranted in saying that- 
it has no superior. 


POTTER'S AMERICAN MONTHLY opens tho new 
year with a new cover, better paper and type, 
and a shect or so of additional matter. The il- 
lustrations are numerous and of a class which 
suggest a possible rivalry of Fotter’s with those 
paragons of artistic beauty, Harper and the Cen- 
tury. Johu E. Potter & Co, Philadelphia, are 
the publishers. 


Wipe Awake (J. D. Lothrop & Co., Publish- 
ers, Boston), for January must have pleased its 
large constituency of young readers. Its holiday 
illustrations are beautifully executed. We no- 
tice that the subscription price has been ad- 
vanced to $2.50, but considering the size and 
quality that w low enougb. ` 
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REV. JOSEPH PARKER, D.D., 


THE PREACHER OF THE CITY TEMPLE, LONDON. 


T has been our purpose for some time | the features of the man who divides with 
to present to the readers of the | Mr. Spurgeon the distinction of being 
PHRENOLOGICAL an engraved sketch of | the most popular preacher of London. 
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{f quotations from one's sermons in the 
religious and secular press be evidence 
of reputation, then is Joseph Parker first 
among English pulpit orators; for we 
meet with extracts from, and references 
to, his discourses in the current literature 
of Great Britain, more frequently than 
we do similar mention of any other 
clergyman. Prof. L. N. Fowler, who, by 
the way, is a member of the reverend 
gentleman's congregation, has supplied 
an extended delineation of Dr. Parker's 
head, of which the following is an abridg- 
ment : 


Dr. Parker has a strong, vigorous or- 
ganization, ample development of bone 
end muscle-power. He measures forty- 
one inches around the chest, and conse- 
quently has great vital stamina, and a 
strong hold on life, powerful lungs, and 
a lion-like voice. A man with such a 
powerful physical structure, with good 
digestive ability, and an ample amount 
of arterial blood, must work executively 
and carry all before him. He can not do 
child's play, but throws great force and 
strength into all his efforts, and clears all 
impediments from his track. He is fond 
of general, manly exercise, athletic sports, 
and of roughing it occasionally, by way 
of gratifying his executive nature and 
restless spirit. He is thoroughly a mas- 
culine man—fecls strong within himself, 
and wants to do cverything in a wholc- 
sale way, with as little assistance from 
others as possible. All his sympathies 
are with bold, strong measures. He 
would make for the gates of the city, 
strike the first blow, and take the city by 
storm rather than by stratagem; yet if 
stratagem is necessary, he would know 
how to resort to it effectually. He ap- 
preciates such men as Moses, Daniel, 
David, and Luther, who accomplish what 
they undertake and achieve mighty deeds. 

His nervous system is distinctly de- 
veloped. It renders him very suscepti- 
ble to external influences, to enjoyments 
and suffering. He desircs to have every- 
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thing adapted to, and in harmony with, 
the occasion; hence he often finds it 
necessary to arrange his own matters for 
himself, as he can work after his own 
plans much more advantageously than 
after those of other men. His sources of 
enjoyment are also peculiar to himself. 
He wants the essence of everything with- 
out a long introduction or mgny conclu- 
sions and inferences. 

His brain-power is very great ; his head 
measures twenty-four inches in circum- 
ference, while twenty-two is the average 
measurement of a medium-sized man. His 
head is well developed; all the faculties 
have more or less power, while some have 
amazing influence. His strong points are 
so strong, and he manifests them so 
plainly, that his special characteristics 
stand out boldly. He is a fine example 
of the phrenological doctrine, that size, 
all other £hings being equal, gives power. 
His mind, compared to that of an ordi- 
nary man, is like a cannon compared to a 
pocket-pistol, or like a man-of-war com- 
pared to a pilot-boat. Some of his lead- 
ing qualities and attributes are compre- 
hensiveness of mind; great depth and 
breadth of mental conception, amount- 
ing almost at times to mental extrava- 
gance; extended mental vision, and abil- 
ity to take into account the whole of a 
subject, to see all its bearings, and to 
harmonize thc greatest extremes, so as 
to produce a complete mental picture; 
power to use language which embodies 
abstruse thoughts and general ideas, and 
to make vivid and lifelike comparisons. 
He deals in magnificent ideas, and must 
work on a large scale if at all. 

He has a great reverence for divine 
power, eternal things, and momentous 
consequences. All subjects that absorb 
his attention are handled in a compre- 
hensive manner, for his mind is not 
adapted to the details of science, or the 
application of principles in the minutiz; 
but he grasps new ideas and fundamental 
principles almost at a glance, and he is 
able to enlarge upon, to simplify and em- 
bellish his own ideas with the greatest 
ease. His observations are directed to 
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particular objects for special purposes, 
but he is not a business-observer, nor a 
scientific experimenter. His memory of 
mere objects of sight or action, or of the 
common occurrences of the day, or of 
conversation, dates, or ‘events, is not 
good; but if he is interested in a subject, 
he can commit to memory and remember 
retentively what he reads and under- 
stands. His reasoning faculties are larger 
than his perceptive faculties, hence his 
judgment of principles is better than his 
memory of facts, and he is more philo- 
sophical than scientific, and deals in 
thoughts more than in facts and details. 
His language in common social conversa- 
tion is not great ; at such times, his ideas 
are condensed into as few words as pos- 
sible. It would be a difficult task for him 
to keep up a continuous conversation on 
the common social topics of the day; 
most of his sentences in conversation 
are short, and as much to the point as 
possible. In the pulpit he is much more 
at home than in the social circle, and is 
much more copious in the expression of 
his thoughts before an audience than in 
private life. In proportion as his subject 
will allow him to give vent to his imagi- 
nation, is he copious in the use of words; 
but even then he is neither prolix nor 
verbose, for every sentence contains a 
condensed idea, and is not a string of 
useless words. 

Constructiveness is large, which gives 
him great ingenuity in the construction 
of a sentence or an argument; Ideality 
and Sublimity are large; he is a great 
lover of general literature, is extrava- 
gantly fond of colors in flowers and foli- 
age, of scenery, land and water, hill and 
dale, and of nature in every aspect. 

His Imagination with his Constructive- 
ness enables him to create imagery and 
embellish his subjects with vivid descrip- 
tions, Mirthfulness is very large and 
active. He has a keen and lively sense 
of wit and of the ludicrous, especially 
that kind of wit that is full of thought. 
He is affectionate in his feelings, domes- 
tic in his disposition, and likes the quiet 
of home and all its associations. He 
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does not care to go into general society 
unless there is ample entertainment, or a 
manifestation of skill and talent, in which 


all can participate, otherwise he would 


prefer to spend much of his time in his 
study. 

He enjoys excitement and enthusiastic 
demonstrations on important occasions. 
The hardest work he has to do at such 
times is to keep himself in proper check. 
He is more like a rampant lion than a 
sleeping lamb; a roaring cataract than a 
bubbling spring. He values money high- 
ly, and wants much, because he has large 
desires and extended plans ; but whether 
he has much or little, it will all be used, 
for he has not the hoarding spirit, He 
is high in the crown of the head. Ap- 
probativeness is large. He desires the 
approval of friends, is ambitiousto excel, 
would like to immortalize himself, and is 
willing to make the exertion necessary 
to earn the fame he desires, yet he would 
labor as a student for the love of study 
without reference to the public result. 
He is not, naturally, so proud and digni- 
fied, as he is ambitious and sensitive, yet 
he has great love of freedom and liberty, 
can not bear to be under obligations to 
others, and has so much independence of 
character that he will acknowledge no 
man master. He feels that his place is 
at the head, where he can take the re- 
sponsibility, and give directions to others, 
who must attend to the details and carry 
his plans into execution. He has really 
so much innate power, that he can not 
work after the plans of any one else, nor 
will he allow others to do his thinking 
for him, for he is conscipus that he is 
capable of doing it for himself. He is 
positive in his opinions, in his likes and 
dislikes, and is very emphatic in the ex- 
pression of his ideas. In fact, he is not 
a half-way man in anything—he is for or 
against, cold or hot—can be led, but can 
not be driven; gentle measures will in- 
fluence him much more than force and 
compulsion. 

He can preach an exhaustive sermon 
on a small text, or he can take the whole 
Bibie for a text, and present the great 
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ideas of it in a nutshell, more easily than 
most men, and apparently without extra 
labor. He has a wonderful faculty to 
condense thoughts and ideas, and to say 
much in a little. Had he language equal 
to his ideas and imagination, he would 
become one of the most copious speakers 
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some of the other moral and religious 
faculties of the brain, but it is now more 
developed than it was several years ago. 
Benevolence, being his largest moral 
faculty, exerts a modifying influence on 
his theological opinions, and prompts 
him to adopt liberal views of theological 
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of the age. Ordinary people may think 
that his ideas are too comprehensive, 
that his plans are too large, and that his 
doctrines are too liberal; but one with 
such an organization is like an avalanche 
which moves with overwhelming force. 
Veneration was not so large naturally as 
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subjects, and, of the two, he gives pre- 
eminence to the attributes of mercy 
rather than of justice. His reasoning 
faculties being large, he prefers to have 
a good philosophical foundation or basis 
for his belief. He could not confine him- 
self to a narrow, sectarian creed, but has 
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one which embraces broad and liberal 
ideas of God's government and man’s re- 
lations to his Maker; as his faith is sub- 
ject to his reason, so his hope is regu- 
lated by his experience. 


Born in 1830, Dr. Parker is a man who 
has risen from the ranks of the English 
people, by * sheer force of inherent ability 
and determination." He received in- 
struction as a boy in the classics and 
mathematics, and afterward studied logic 
and philosophy in University College, 
London. His early life gave him a lean- 
ing toward the ministry of the Inde- 
pendent or Congregational Church, and 
when ready to enter it, he soon found 
a pastorate in connection with the old 
Congregational Chapel of Banbury. In 
course of time, and that a not very long 
time, his method of treating religious 
subjects awakened unusual interest in 
the quiet, old-fashioned town, and the 
attendance upon his ministrations be- 
came too large for the chapel. A new 
building was erected, and prosperity con- 
tinued the order of affairs. But the zeal- 
ous pastor had become known to the 
church beyond the lfmits of Banbury. 
The people of Cavendish Street Chapel, 
Manchester, were in want of a minister, 
and turned to Banbury. Joseph Parker 
was invited to take their vacant pulpit. 
To a young ministersuch an opportunity 
to exchange a comparatively obscure 
place for one of high importance rarely 
occurs, and we may justly think that Mr. 
Parker was highly gratified by it, but he 
declined the flattering offer for the reason 
that he had promised to remain with the 
Banbury people, as long as any indebted- 
ness remained on their new chapel. The 
Manchester congregation were only the 
more determined to secure the man; 
they paid off that indebtedness, and Mr. 
Parker was installed in their massive edi- 
fice on Cavendish Street. There his 
power became more marked. He filled 
the large church, and his influence as an 
exponent of moral and religious principles 
rapidly spread through the North of 
England. 
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He had been for ten years the pastor 
of the Manchester Chapel, when, in 1867, 
he was called to London to become min- 
ister of the old Poultry Chapel, Cheap- 
side, which was “ vacant " in more senses 
than one, a division having occurred 


| among its supporters, and the majority 


having left with the old minister to or- 
ganize a new church. Mr. Parker sur- 
rendered his flourishing charge in Caven- 
dish Street, of the great cotton city of 
Britain, and cast his fortunes with the 
weak remnant of the Poultry Church. 
The result was an immediate revival of 
strength and numbers, and in a short 
time the old walls were too small for the 
audiences that crowded to hear the new 
man. The building was sold, and the 
stately edifice known as the City Temple 
erected on Holborn Viaduct. This build- 
ing accommodates 3,000 persons, and it 
is usually filled to its utmost extent, not 
only on Sunday, but also on Thursday 
morning, when Dr. Parker conducts a ser- 
vice, which he introduced soon after his 
going to London. Such a fact as that of 
a very large building being well filled on 
a week-day, in the hours of business, is 
what a clergyman of the English Church 
may well call *a remarkable phenome- 
non," and evidences the presence of some 
unusual power in the pulpit, 

Dr. Parker's sermons arc delivered ex- 
temporaneously from a few notes, and 
being caught by the reporter's swift pen- 
cil, are published widely. Besides preach- 
ing, however, he has written not a little ; 
even tales of fiction have sprung from his 
versatile pen, but we regret to say that 
the most of them do not sustain his repu- 
tation as an author in his better and 
truer sphere of theologian. He wrote 
the volume entitled “Ecce Deus,” in 
answer to "Ecce Homo," which was 
warmly received by the Church at large, 
as a powerful antidote to the anti-ortho- 
dox sophistry of the latter. This was 
followed by “The Paraclete,” “The 
Priesthood of Christ,” “ Ad Clerum,” and 
others, He is most powerful in the pul- 
pit, possessing a commanding presence, 
“a voice of great compass, resonance. 
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and musical tone; his delivery is remark- 
ably clear, natural, and fascinating. Over- 
given to rant sometimes, and to tearing 
passion to tatters, his elocution is gener- 
ally as perfect asthat of the most finished 
tragedian. His pathos is frequently most 
tender and subduing, while perhaps in 
the same sermon he will trample down 
an adversary with the rough foot of an ele- 
phant.” From one of his sermons as re- 
ported for The Fountain, a copy of which 
happens to be at our command, the fol- 
lowing extract is made : 

“The Christian preacher can never 
lose his vocation so long as men die. 
Truly, in many cases I should have but 
little hope of the propagation of a faith 
so intensely and infinitely pure as the 
Christian doctrine if it were not for 
death. Death gives us our chance. It 
is hard to laugh in the presence of death ; 
death makes cowards of us all.. There is 
a place for fear in a ministry of morals. 
Every man of us must go through the 
death scene, and who will stand by us 
most then? The men who have shared 
our laughter most furiously and joyously, 
the men who have taught us the grim art 
of mockery, the men who have taught us 
how to despoil our Sabbaths and contemn 
our Bibles and hold in contempt all holy 
ministries? Iam not aware that history 
has recorded any act of supreme bravery 
on the part of these persons, We shall 
all have an interview with death—are 
we ready? Death !—pale, cold word. 
You have seen a great broad river on a 
snowy day; the snow, white, pure, has 
fallen on the rolling volume — and 
whitened it? No, no. The river has 
swallowed the snow, and blackened by 
whatithas drunk. Andso with this great 
cruel death-river. We throw into it our 
bribes, and it goes on, leaving us the 
poorer for our folly. Death—it chokes 
our rhetoric, and our poems it turns into 
mockery, as earnestness rebukes flattery. 
There is that quantity to be reckoned 
with called death. Who likes the touch 
ofthat ice? Ah,this February, with its 
covering of ice, is hot compared with the 
cold of death. I can never forget my 
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first touch of death. I touched it with 
my lips first. I kissed a friend's dead 
child, and, oh, the cold! I called the 
child‘ My dear,’ with many a petting name 
I accosted it; but, oh, the answer was an 
infinite chill! Every man of us has to 
face that solemn visitor. It makes the 
blood hasten back in pallid fright, as 
young feet fly when ghosts torment the 
moonlessair. Death is uncompanionable, 
lonely, silent. It will have no feast, it 
will permit no musical instrument; it 
drinks blood, yet its livid lip never 
blushes crimson, no flush of satisfaction 
have I ever seen on the inhospitable 
snow of death. 

“If death were occasional I should say 
nothing about it. Death is the one cer- 
tainty, and its uncertainty is its power. 
Our summers dare hardly be green and 
flowery, lest they should be the more 
quickly killed, as if their joy made death 
jealous, and gave his cruelty a keener 
edge. Our children dare not laugh out 
all their gladness, lest death should punc- 
tuate their high delight with the stab of 
his unpitying spear, and they should be 
caught in a laugh. Who brought it? 
whose child is it? whose beast? It is 
ours, not God's. We opened Eden's gate 
to admit the foe; we put our life keys 
into its inexorable, relentless grip. There 
is no death in God; we must claim it, 
though we hate it with a hatred we dare 
only half express. 

“And yet how curiously we treat death. 
We speak of it in many moods, now in 
terror, and now with weird delight, as 
the end, the way out, the hand that un- 
fastens the bound burdens, and lets tired 
life lie down, though in the cold grave, 
torot. In the heat of our worst agonies 
we laugh deliriously, and say, ‘Thank 
God, death will see the fight out, and then 
the sword will rust.’ Yes, we laugh and 
say, ‘It can only be forashort time now ; 
never mind ’—a laugh with a lie in it, a 
laugh which we thought would disarm 
the monster we dreaded the most. But 
death can not be disarmed. What’need 
we then? A gospel. And it is the pe- 
culiarity of this wonderful Christ that 
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he does not attend to little questions 
and small affairs only, but he deals with 
the profoundest problems that afflict our 
intelligence, and the darkest, blackest 
shadows that throw their gloom upon 
our wasting life. I heard a voice saying, 
‘Fear not: the Lion of the tribe of Judah 
will deal with the problem of death.’ 
Many had tried it. There had been much 
calculation and prophecy; many a rem- 
edy had been suggested, many a pilgrim- 
age had been undergone, many a philos- 
opher had shut himself up in his sanctum 
that he might find the answer to death; 
and when a great sob, with one word in 
it— No!'—had gone up to Heaven, I 
heard a voice saying, ‘ Fear not, the Lion 
of the tribe of Judah deals with great 
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questions, solves intricate problems—he 
will come and deal with death.’ I heard 
a great voice behind me saying, ‘ Blessed 
are the dead that die in the Lord, for 
they shall .... rest.’ Dear little word, 
sweet syllable, thing beautiful as drop of 
dew on the eyelids of the morning— 
rest. An old word, old as Moses’ his- 
tory and new as the last speech of God 
to man. Our Saviour Jesus Christ hath 
abolished death. Death is now turned 
into a blessing; the great river has 
now shrunken into a little rill that a 
child can jump; the wilderness of shad- 
ow is now lost within the shade of a 
tiny lark’s wing when it is hidden in the 
sun and pouring out its little heart in 
music.” 


CONSERVATIVE 


Boo some things have been well 
done according to precedent, it by no 
means follows that a better way may not 
be discovered. But what if, guarded by 
authority, the force of the admission 
should be thrown against any attempt at 
improvement? What if it should say 
with all the force of common law, “The 
order of Providence and progress shall 
work thus or not at all"? In that case, 
we are inclined to think the tendency 
would be to a mummified humanity. The 
law of caste has assumed many forms, 
crushing genius and reform when not 
bearing the imprimature of the guild. 
If improvement entered the door with 
better things to come, it has been sent 
into a back closet to consult with the 
blind chamberlain of red tape. Talking 
about the coming man, it has looked for 
him in the beaten way of observation, not 
from Gilead, Bozrah, or Nazareth; not 
from the back-side of the desert or the 
humble sheep-fold. 

Under its influence men forget all 


the teachings of the past taught by the. 


Manger, the Cross, and the Sepulchre; 
the fishermen of Galilee, and Solomon's 
poor wise man who saved a city. It will 
have it that the kingdom comes through 
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the worldly-wise, through obedience to 
a cast-iron formula, or not at all. Had 
the question been put to its disciples, 
“Whence shall the Messiah come?” they 
would have answered, “From the Tem- 
ple and the Sanhedrim.” Had it been, 
“Whence shall he come, the myriad- 
minded man of Anglo-Saxondom, whose 
words shall be battalions of wisdom and 
beauty?” how incredulous to them would 
have been the reply, “ His name shall be 
Shakespeare ; a stranger to the universi- 
ties; his first occupation a wool-stapler; 
his second, an inferior actor!” Had they 
been asked, * What shall be his antece- 
dents, who shall write the most popular 
book in the English language?" they 
would have answered, * Even the shades 
of Oxford or Cambridge, where his famil- 
iarity with the classics shall give force to 
his English style." But to the true state- 
ment, “ When of age he shall be taught 
by his wife to read; his trade shall bea 
tinker, and his calling a persecuted Non- 
conformist preacher," they would have 
put a veto. Yet these two men were 
graduates of no mean university ; their 
Alma Mater was the creation; their 
study, the human heart ; their books, all 
terrestrial aud celestial phenomena ; their 
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professors, natural and revealed religion; 
and their diplomas, the approval of the 
ages. 

This conservatism of improvement has 
tended to keep its power of locomotion 
in Chinese compression. All its fresh 
approaches in unaccustomed ways are 
looked upon with suspicion, and voted as 
out of order. It would make all brains 
upon one model, and all thinking run in 
grooves. It rests not satisfied with ac- 
complished good, but queriesas to whence 
it came, by what road, and what stamp it 
bears. It would assume dictation to Prov- 
idence as to the bestowment of its gifts, 
and be incredulous as to their existence 
beyond its own schooling; pronouncing 
dullness, profundity ; inability, God's 
good pleasure; and failure, submission 
to His wise ordination. Ignoring the 
varied endowments of human nature: 
that men come into the world with ca- 
pacities for certain callings, and that less 
machinery is needed to qualify some for 
chosen and loved pursuits than others; 
that aptness to teach, the poet, the ora- 
tor, the musician, and the governors of 
men, are more generally born than made, 
it would put all through a common train- 
ing; as if matriculation conveyed charac- 
ter, and diplomas ability against the pro- 
test of Nature. 

The church of God, constructed on the 
idea of the priesthood of all believers, 
and affording a sphere for all varieties of 
talents and modes of operation, irrespect- 
ive of sex or rank, has been resolved in- 
to a sacred club for the advantage of a 
few. Muititudes of highly-endowed men 
and women are kept from lifting a hand 
to save their fellows, from doing what 
they are amply qualified to perform, 
*arough discouragements and restric- 
tions foreign to benevolence; while in- 
competents are kept in offices for which 
they have no calling by nature or grace. 
Men are rulers who would make poor 
subjects ; ministers of religion who ought 
to be mechanics; and there are many 
mechanics who would make the Bunyans 
and Careys of the pulpit, had they been 
sought and welcomed. 
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The Romish Church has been wiser in 
the economy of its forces than her Prot- 
estant sister. She has found room with- 
in her folds for all orders of mind, de- 
grees of culture, modes of operation, and 
for both sexes. Had the Puritans and 
Methodists been in accord with the doc- 
trines of the Papal communion, as they 
were with those of the English Church, 
a separation would never have been nec- 
essary; but they would have been em- 
ployed as zealous co-operators under the 
hierarcy. Any denomination of Chris- 
tians, that for reasons of precedence or 
order neglects to furnish the work for 
which its various orders of mind and edu- 
cation are qualified, which employs the 
few to the exclusion of the many, and 
which surrounds its ardent souls with 
such restrictions as effectually debar 
them from coveted employments, will be 
left in the rear as the world’s conqueror. 
Many of the churches of the Reforma- 
tion, notably those on the continent of 
Europe, have sadly failed in consequence. 
Influenced by the universities, men were 
made presentable to the cure of souls 
only through college curriculums. Their 
error was not in the requirement of learn- 
ing, but in the ZzzZ which they demand- 
ed; thetraining and qualification were not 
according to the profession. A knowl- 
edge of mathematics to a preacher would 
be an adornment; but a previous question 
would be, Has he the temperament, the 
gift of utterance, the power of original 
suggestion, the calling, for a sacred ora- 
tor? A mariner might be just the man 
to discover new continents, and without 
a knowledge of Greek ; and to forbid his 
setting out through an ignorance of the 
Iliad, would be a loss to humanity. The 
order of nature was set in abeyance to 
that of the school; and the fact was over- 
looked that sense, with little classical 
attainment and mathematical precision, 
might be inore grandly successful as the 
fishers of men than a Porson or La Place. 
Let any impartial observer compare the 
learned ecclesiastics of Germany, Hol- 
land, or France, with the less pretentious 
ministry of the Methodists and Baptists. 
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and they seriously suffer in comparison 


in all-the make-up of zealous and suc- 
cessful evangelism. The masses are but 
little reached. The priests are many, 
but the prophets are few; while conven- 
tionalism and formalism neutralize origi- 
nality and enthusiasm. Theology and 
modes of Christian-working are stereo- 
typed by the court and the college. A 
Bunyan, an Oliver, a Fuller, a Moody, a 
Howell Harris, and a John Nelson, be- 
came unknown ‘factors in the dominant 
Church-life. 

In our own land it is a matter of ob- 


servation, that we have in the denomina-. 


tions most insisting on a learned minis- 
try, hundreds of ministers possessing all 
the acquirements of the schools, who yet 
circulate from: church to church, with a 
beggarly minority demanding their serv- 
ices. Mere learning has failed to make 
them preachers; they are not "apt to 
teach”; they do not draw. Wanting the 
oratorical temperament, unction, pathos, 
imagination filled with beautiful and 
original ideas, the power to render truth 
a burning influence, they move no hear- 
ers except to the door. Yet these men 
met all the requirements of their judica- 
tories in examination; they were wel- 
comed and recommended as qualified— 
in everything but ability to preach! 
Strong objections there would have been 
to candidates spiritually, intellectually, 
and naturally qualified for the sacred 
Office, if with all these they were found 
wanting in a knowledge of Euclid and 
the dead languages. Yet where would 
be the greater deficiency, the scholastic 
without the natural and the spiritual, or 
the possessor of both minus the sheep- 
skin of the faculty? This most unwise 
discrimination has, time out of mind, 
placed Rev. Somnolency in the pulpit of 
Hogarth’s Sleeping Congregation, and 
telegated more than one Christmas Evans 
tothe sheep-fold. 

Suppose that a preliminary formula 
should be issued by our leading educa- 
tional institutions, to the effect, that of all 
Candidates for the honors of poetry, mu- 
sic, and painting, with those of inven- 
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tion, legislation, law, and oratory, none 


should be accredited in these depart- 
ments but through the evidence of their 
diplomas, or equally satisfactory exami- 
nations; that it would be presumptuous 
to seek them but through the vestibule 
of the university. We confess to a feel- 
ing of amazement in view of the loss 
which human interests would suffer in 
consequence. It would be such a van- 
dalism as no palace of arts or industry 
eversustained. How many of the bright- 
est records would it disqualify, how many 
of the most honored statues in the Tem- 
ple of Fame would be broken? We may 
devoutly thank God that the order of the 
school has not been that of nature or 
Providence. Apply it to poetry, and 
Shakespeare and Burns become un- 
known. Try it on prose-authorship, and 
behold Bunyan, De Foe, Richardson, and 
Washington Irving are thrust into ob- 
scurity; make it irreversible as to ora- 
tory, and Patrick Henry, John B. Gough, 
and George Thompson are shorn of 
their laurels. How would it work in its 
application to mechanical invention? 
Sad enough; inasmuch as Arkwright, 
Stevenson, Watt, Fulton, Goodyear, and 
Edison would be unacknowledged fac- 
tors in the world’s activities. How would 
it bear on statesmanship? Very disas- 
trously. Washington, Clay, Lincoln, and 
a numerous host would be ruled out of 
government. How would it bear on suc- . 
cessful warfare? We should see Crom- 
well, Lord Clive, and Nelson declared in- 
competents. Try it on reform and phi- 
lanthropy; and John Howard, Robert 
Raikes, Benjamin Lundy, and W. L. Gar- 
rison will be declared unworthy leaders 
in the reformation of mankind. How 
would discoverers and explorers succeed" 
under it? Alas, we should be unable to 
find Columbus, Drake, Lander, and Cap- 
tain Cook leading the way to unknown 
seas and lands. How would it bear on 
the editorial fraternity? We could not 
see Thurlow Weed, Horace Greeley, or 
Gordon Bennett with the most powerful 
magnifiers. The rule would apply no 
better in relation to sculpture, painting, 
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and music; there we should find many of 
the most illustrious names unknown to 
college catalogues, who yet entranced the 
world’s dull ears and eyes. 

Notwithstanding this, it would be a 
perversion of our meaning to represent 
it as disproving the value of our college 
systems. They have their honored place, 
and have done the grandest service. It 
is only when they would hold the keys of 
exclusion to the worthy in any depart- 
ment of usefulness, that they betray their 
cause. He who has proved his ability to 
his calling should be welcomed to his 
field. It is against the undue exaltation 
of the curriculum that practical life pro- 
tests. 

A man’s fitness and success in his call- 
ing should be his diploma. The gifts 
vary with the individual. George Combe 
was a good moral philosopher, but he 
never could master the multiplication- 
table. The Rev. Charles Churchill was a 
good poet, but the dullest of all creat- 
ures, and a scandal to his profession. 
General Grant made a good soldier, but 
could never make a good speech. So 
there are hundreds of men in our theo- 
logical seminaries who are taught every- 
thing but what they were sent there to 
acquire, the art of preaching; and who, 
after sustaining credible examinations in 
the routine of study, are no more quali- 
fied to preach than blackbirds are to sing. 
Yet all candid observers will admit that 
Bunyan was a mighty preacher without 
scholastic attainments; and that the 
pulpit celebrities of modern times, as 
Spurgeon, Parker, Beecher, Talmage, 
Chapin owe but little of their success to 
lingual or mathematical attainments, but 
immensely to their brilliant rhetoric and 
“oratory. Dr. Nettleton was a poor stu- 
dent, but a mighty power in the pulpit. 
Charles G. Finney never studied in either 
college or theological seminary, yet he 
was the moving body of an awakening 
life to the churches. Moody is the evan- 
gelist of two worlds, yet ignorant of the 
vernacular of David and Paul. A work- 
ingman made the best speech in the late 
commemorative meeting of Dean Stanley, 
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for which he was warmly thanked by the 
Prince of Wales. The late Father Taylor, 
of Boston, knew almost nothing of En- 
glish grammar, yet few could move the 
masses better than he on the great moral 
issues of the times. In our manufacto- 
ries, in our stores, in our banks, in our 
marts of trade, there are slumbering agen- 
cies of the most needed character to ele- 
vate our neglected masses; to reach them 
and save them from ruining themselves 
and injuring the State. * There are un- 
known Goughs, Father Taylors, Jerry 
MacAuleys, John Nelsons, and Andrew 
Fullers, who, if sought out and welcomed, 
as Wesley gathered around him his nu- 
merous co-laborers,would renderthe most 
efficient service. They would speak in a 
language untaught in the schools, but 
well understood by the common people. 
On this principle the author of * Ecce 
Homo ” truly says, “ A flourishing church 
requires a vast and complicated organi- 
zation, which should afford a place for 
every one who is ready to work in the 
service of humanity. The enthusiasm 
should not be allowed to die out in any 
one for the want of the occupation best 
calculated to keep it alive." That de- 
nomination of Christians that under- 
stands this, and zealously works it out, 
will gather in the neglected classes and 
become the church of the people, while 
that neglecting it will remain the sect of 
the few. 

We do not undervalue the work of our 
Alma Mater. Ourtheological institutions 
are doing a good service, but they must 
not seek the monopoly of the highest la- 
bor. Wethink that if the Teacher of all 
souls were moving among us, he would 
say, “Educate to the utmost, but ever 
use the best you have. There are diver- 
sities of operations, but judge of the fit- 
ness of the worker by his works. The 
fields are ripe for the harvest, and be 
careful that you receive, those whom I 
send; reading the men more carefully 
than their diplomas, ever seeing the seals 
of their apostleship in the works per- 
formed in my name.” 

REV. JOHN WAUGH. 
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UNSYMMETRICAL HEADS.—WHO HAVE THEM? 


H^ the counsel for the prosecution 
summoned a practical hatter to tes- 
tify with regard to the form of the hu- 
man head as met with in our average 


GUITBAU. 


population, we think that he could have 
given a more intelligent account of the 
relation of cranial contour to character 
than many of the “experts ” who endeav- 
ored to air their views on insanity during 
the Guiteau trial. Irregularity of cranial 
form was assumed to indicate a phase of 
abnormality in brain development, and 
abnormality in the disposition of cerebral 
substance was stated to be a fundamental 
cause of mental disturbance. 


GILMORE. 


_ It can not be disputed'that abnormal- 
NY of brain structure is usually associated 
With constitutional insanity, but that ir- 
regularity or want of symmetry in the 
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form of the head indicates an abnormal 
brain and an unbalanced mind is a state- 
ment which is altogether unfounded. To 
accept it would be to declare the great 


! MARBLE. 


majority of people, especially those who 
are the leaders of thought, in all its 
phases, to be more or less demented. 
Had a practical hatter been called into 
the court-room at Washington, and been 


required to produce drawings of the hori- 
zontal profiles of his customers' heads 
just as that convenient instrument he 
uses (the conformator) shows them to 
be, he would probably have given judge, 
jury, counsel], "experts," and thc irre- 
pressible prisoner an instructive lecture. 

From a large number of diagrams rep- 


BARBOUR, 


resenting the horizontal outlines of the 
heads of eminent men who have submit- 
ted to the close embrace of the hatter’s 
conformator, the accompanying have 
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been selected for the purpose of en- 
abling the reader to compare them with 
the outline of Guiteau’s head as taken 
from the cast made by Mr. Clark Mills. 


r 


@ HAYES. 


It will be seen at the first glance that 
American society countenances certain 
persons as worthily representing its up- 
per arenas of literature, art, morality, pol- 
itics, science, and industry, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that their heads are not so 
near a graceful oval as Guiteau’s. 

As shown in the second of our en- 
gravings, the bandmaster Mr. Gilmore 
has a fairly symmetrical head of the 
long, narrow type, but the eminent jurist, 
Judge Barbour; the cultured journalist, 
Mr. Marble; the rector of Trinity 
Church, New York, Dr. Dix; ex-Presi- 
dent Hayes, and Mr. Pullman, of railway 
comfort fame, carry very one-sided brain- 


DIX. 


boxes. The college professor, whose 
walk and conversation should be ever 
steady and consistent to command the 
lasting respect of his classes, shows in 
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the diagrams not only a considerable want 
of harmony, but the possession of more 
than the average amount of impulse and 
energy. Dr. Dix, too, is by no means 


PULLMAN. 


deficient in the propelling forces and ex- 

ecutive strength; while Mr. Pullman has * 
combative spirit enough to be a stub- 

born, undaunted warrior in any field of 

controversy.* 

What do these irregularities mean? we 
are asked. In general terms they indi- 
cate the partial education, culture, and 
mental activity of the day. , Instead of 
the whole mind being trained and devel- 


DOCHARTY. 


oped, attention is given to certain of its 
faculties, and, in correspondence with 
their exercise and strength, is the 


* It should be said that the small bit of paper which 
is set in the conformator can not be taken as indicating 
by its perforated outline the exact contours of a head, 
unless it be of the circular oroval class. If the head bo 
of the long or narrow type, it tends to exaggerate its 
irregularities somewhat. The outlines as taken from 
the instrument, nevertheless ahow positively that irreg- 
ularities of form and proportion exist in a greater or less 
degree.— Ep. P. J. 
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growth or development of the brain- 
organs or centers which correspond to 
those faculties. 
complete brain, so far as parts or organs 
are concerned, just as each arm or leg is 
a complete limb; and that one which is 
mostly exercised in the mentality of life 
must receive the greater supply of blood, 
the greater nourishment, and conse- 
quently tend to the greater devclop- 
ment. How often we meet with men 
who have devoted themselves to a spe- 
cial study or work, and who, although 
great in their specialty, exhibit an al- 
most childish ignorance or simplicity 
with reference to matters outside of it! 
Examine the head of such a man, and it 
will be found that the organs related to 
his chosen sphere of thought are highly 
developed, while those which have been 
neglected are comparatively small, or in 
the condition of juvenescence. 

The last diagram is the outline of the 
cast of the head of Deane, a notorious En- 
glish criminal, who was executed for mur- 
der. It is quite symmetrical, to be sure, but 
approximates a circle, showing a great de- 
velopment of the propensities, especially 
in the region of the ear. An examina- 
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Each hemisphere is al 
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tion of the plaster cast itself shows this 
fact in a remarkable degree, as the great 
mass of Deane’s brain lay in the base, 
there being little elevation to it. He 
was, therefore, organically deficient in 
the moral and religious nature, and 


DEANE. 


could properly be called a moral imbe- 
cile. What intellect he possessed was 
not developed by any education worthy 
of the name, and its exercise was under 
domination of his selfish feelings and 
grosser passions. 
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TE State or the nation is the enlarge- 
ment of the circle of brotherhood. 
This fraternal principle is always present 
wherever there may be found together 
two or more human beings. Its violation 
isthe result of temperament. In study- 
ing human character, the first and the 
last thing to be considered is the propor- 
tions that are found to exist in its ele- 
ments; The number is the same in each 
mind. Nor is it conceivable that any one 
constituent element of the human mind 
can be either added to orannihilated. In 
the vegetable kingdom each “seed is in 
itself found yielding fruit after its kind." 
And the quality of fruit is manifest with- 
Out regard to itsshape, or color, or weight. 
The knife cuts according to its temper, 
NOt its size. And the human disposition 
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is apparent, without regard to age, or the 
size of the brain. The breeders of ani- 
mals recognize the difference in the tem- 
perament of horses and fowls. This is 
true of every living organism. Its quali- 
ty, its disposition, its conduct, comes from 
its “ make-up," from the manner in which 
the chemical, the physiological, the nerv- 
ous, the psychological elements are pro- 
portioned. It would be true to say, that 
the whole of human conduct depends on 
thetemperament. The mind is composed 
of a variety of faculties, or functions. And 
of these organs, these conditions are to 
be considered: that when an organ or a 
class of organs is not duly proportioned in 
its normal development, one faculty or set 
of faculties is so very strong that others in 
proportion to itareweak. When organs, 
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eased, their healthy action is interfered 
with, the harmony is destroyed. When, 
from ignorance, or any other cause, 
the mind forms factitious relations be- 
tween itself and others, an element of 
disorder is introduced into its operations. 
All these conditions may exist without 
anycrime. But their combination makes 
that condition of mind over which the 
opportunity becomes a temptation. 

The power which deflects the mind in 
its action is the opportunity. It is the 
opportunity that makes the thief. The 
opportunity to steal a million, more or 
less, determines as to how much tempta- 


tion any given case can bear without 
yielding. The mind is also bent and 
influenced by education. Children are 
taught from the pulpit that if they sin 
they will not be punished, provided they 
repent and ask to be forgiven. And 
criminal classes are taught by the logic 
of events that condign punishment does 
not invariably fall upon the head of the 
offender. Thus the expositors of civil 
government and even some forms of the- 
ology teach the criminal to hope for a 
long period between him and his punish- 
ment, while it is doubtful whether he may 
not escape punishment altogether. 
L, R. S. 
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GEORGE J. BRUSH, 


THE EMINENT 


T ME engraving shows a head of unusual 

symmetry in its profile and general 
contour. The anterior lobes of the brain 
have a marked predominance—observe how 
great the length of the line from the ear to 
the root of the nose, and also to the center 
of the forehead. The region of Comparison 
is especially full, and there seems to be a 
related fullness of development diverging 
downward to the center of the eyebrows. 
This caste of intellect indicates capability in 
analytical lines of thought and observation. 
Prof, Brush should be, in this respect, a 
critic of the finer, closer sort, one who can 
discuss topics on the philosophical side. 
Most scientific men look at Nature merely 
from the side of its actual being. An in- 
sect, a bird, a tree, a rock is constituted in 
such and such a manner, and subserves 
such and such a purpose; and, when we 
have acquired practical data bearing upon 
these two points, there is little more to be 
ascertained or worth the labor of investiga- 
tion. But a mind organized as Prof. Brush's 
demands more; would look into the rela- 
tions of one thing with another—animal 
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with plant, plant with inorganic substance— 
and bring to bear the resources of philos- 
ophy and imagination. The study of phys- 
ics to such a mind is fascinating, and the 
results of its study are much more than dry 
detaiis. 

The development of Human Nature is 
very marked in the portrait. Prof. Brush 
should be known for the quickness of his 
impressions and the promptness of his 
judgment, especially with reference to the 
character of others, He is a natural mind~ 
reader. He should also be known for kind- 
ness and sympathy, while, at the same time, 
he is not wanting in decision and self- 
poise. The following sketch of his life is 
derived from an article by Prof. Lounsbury, 
in the Popular Science Monthly. It is 
an interesting story of a man who has won 
a successful place among the learned, not 
because of brilliant talents, but because of 
steady and industrious energy in the sphere 
he chose as a calling. 


GEORGE JARVIS BRUSH was born in 
Brooklyn, New York, on the 15th of De- 
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cember, 1831. His father was a merchant 
in that city, but in 1835, retiring from busi- 
ness, took up his residence in Danbury, 
Connecticut. There the family remained 


till 1841, when they returned to Brooklyn ; 
and in the schools of these two places Mr. 
It was 


Brush received his early education. 


not, however, until 1846, when he was sent 
to a school in West Cornwall, Connecticut, 
that he had an opportunity to pay any 
special attention to science. This school 
was kept by Mr. Theodore S. Gold, an en- 
thusiastic student of mineralogy, botany, and 
other departments of natural science; he 
gave instructions to his pupils in these sub- 
jects, and succeeded in inspiring them with 
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a taste for them. Young Brush was at this 
place only six months, yet long enough to 
acquire a fondness for scientific study, which 
in the end resulted in changing his course 
in life. He intended to pursue a business 
career; and, accordingly, on leaving the 
school at West Cornwall, entered the count- 


ing house of a merchant in New York City. 
There he remained for nearly two years, but 
the taste for scientific study did not desert 
him. He took advantage of every oppor- 
tunity that came in his way to go on min- 
eralogical excursions. In 1848, owing toa 
severe illness, he decided to take up the life 
of a farmer, and repaired to New Haven to 
attend a course of lectures on agriculture, 
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as a method of preparation. This event 
changed his career. He remained two years 
as a student of chemistry and mineralogy. 
In October, 1850, he went to Louisville, 
Kentucky, as assistant to Benjamin Silli- 
man, Jr., who had been elected Professor of 
Chemistry in the university of that city. 
There he remained the following winter, 
and in March, 1851, made one of the party 
who accompanied the elder Silliman on a 
somewhat extended tour in Europe. Re- 
turning to Louisville in the autumn of that 
year, he continued acting in his old capacity 
until the spring of 1852. Then he returned 
to New Haven, where, after undergoing a 
satisfactory examination, received, with six 
others, at the commencement of 1852, the 
degree of Ph.B., the first time it was given 
by the college. 

The academic year 1852-53 was spent 
by him at the University of Virginia, where 
he was employed as assistant in the chemi- 
cal department. Here he was associated 
with Prof. J. Lawrence Smith in a series 
of special studies, the object of which was 
to re-examine a number of American min- 
erals which had been described as new spe- 
cies. The results of their joint investiga- 
tions were published in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth volumes of the American Fournal 
of Science, second series. At the end of 
the academic year Prot. Brush went to New 
York, where he was associated with Prof. 
Silliman, Jr. in charge of the mining 
and mineral departments of the Universal 
Exposition held that year in the city. But 
he now began to feel the necessity of pur- 
suing his studies to an extent which he was 
not able to do in this country, especially at 
that time. Accordingly, in 1853, he sailed 
for Europe, and, during one year at the 
University of Munich, devoted himself to 
chemistry and mineralogy under Eiebig, 
Von Kobell, and Pettenkofer. The year 
following—that of 1854-55—he spent at 
the Royal Mining Academy in Freiburg, 
Saxony. 

Just about this time an effort was being 
made at New Haven to put the scientific 
department of Yale College in a more satis- 
factory position than it had previously held. 
To the building of it up Prof. Norton had 
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sacrificed time and money, and, at last, his 
life; and, after the loss it sustained in his 
early death, it for a while continued to exist 
rather than to live. Outside of a very small 
circle, nobody cared for it, and it might at 
any moment have dropped entirely out of 
being, and the larger portion of the aca- 
demic world would not have known enough 
of it even to regret its death. 

Still, the necessity of doing something : 
more than had been done was beginning to 
be felt; and in a feeble way efforts were put 
forth to prepare for what the blindest could 
not fail to see was the inevitable. In 1854 
an attempt was made at organization. The 
scattered iostruction given by individual 
professors was brought together in the cata- 
logue, though nowhere else ; and an insti- 
tution under the name of the Yale Scientific 
School existed at least on paper. At the 
commencement of 1855 Mr. Brush was 
elected to a professorship. 

He was first offered the chair of mining 
and metallurgy; but this he declined as 
embracing too much, and the title was 
limited to that of metallurgy alone. This, 
several years after, was exchanged for that 
of mineralogy. To qualify himself for the 
position, the newly-elected professor went, 
in the autumn of 1855, to London, where he 
pursued his studies in the Royal School of 
Mines. The following year he made an ex- 
tended tour through the mines and smelt- 
ing-works of England, Scotland, Wales, 
Belgium, Germany, and Austria. In De- 
cember, 1856, he returned to this country, 
and entered upon the duties of his profes- 
sorship. 

From this time on the history of Prot. 
Brush has been the history of the speciai 
scientific department of Yale College, which, 
in 1860, owing to the liberality of Mr. 
Joseph E. Sheffield, received the name of 
the Sheffield Scientific School. He came 
to it while it was not only without reputa- 
tion, but without appreciation or expecta- 
tion. It exhibited, indeed, a good deal of 
life in the college catalogue, but beyond that 
its vitality did not extend. There was vigor 
enough in certain of its departments, espe- 
cially in that of civil engineering, under the 
charge of Prof. William A. Norton; but in 
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such cases it was a vigor due to the energy 
of the individual instructor, and therefore 
almost certain to disappear whenever he 
disappeared. To bring these scattered 
units into an organic whole, to build up a 
complete and consistent scheme of scientific 
education, which should train men thorough- 
ly in scientific methods, and which should 
continue to exist by its own inherent vitality 
after the men who established it should 
have passed away—all this became by de- 
grees a main work of Prof. Brush’s lile. 
His energy, his judgment, his executive 
capacity, and his devotion, soon gave him 
the leading direction in the affairs of the in- 
stitution. He was for a long period its sec- 
retary; he has always been its treasurer; 
and when, in 1872, a more formal organiza- 
tion of its faculty was felt to be desirable, he 
was elected as its presiding officer, a posi- 
tion which he still retains. 

Prof. Brush has not been idle in his 
special work, in spite of the demands made 
upon his time and thought by the manage- 
ment of the Sheffield Scientific School. The 
seres of investigations made by him on 
American minerals, in conjunction with 
Prof. J. Lawrence Smith, has already been 
mentioned. He co-operated with Prof. 
Dana in the preparation of the fifth edition 
of his treatise on “ Descriptive Mineralogy,” 
published in 1868, and an account of his 


Special services in connection with that 


work will be found stated in the author’s 
preface. To the two editions preceding, as 
well as to this one, he contributed analyses 
of minerals, He also edited the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth supplements to this fifth 
edition, as well as the appendix to it pub- 
lished in 1872. In 1875 he brought out also 
a "Manual of Determinative Mineralogy 
and Blowpipe Analysis." In addition to 
these he has been a contributor to the 
American Fournal of Science. 

In 1878 a new and remarkable mineral 
locality at Branchville, Fairfield County, 
Connecticut, was discovered ; and, in con- 
nection with Prof. Edward S! Dana, Prof. 
Brush produced a series of papers on the 
new minerals there found. 

In 1862 Prof. Brush was made a corre- 
sponding member of the Royal Bavarian 
Academy of Sciences ; in 1866 a member of 
the Imperial Mineralogical Society of St. 
Petersburg; and in 1877 a foreign corre- 
spondent of the Geological Society of Lon- 
don. He is also a member of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, of the National 
Academy of Sciences, and of various other 
scientific bodies in this country. In 1880, 
at the meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, held at 
Boston, he was elected its president for the 
following year, and in that capacity pre- 
sided over the meeting held in August, 
1881, at Cincinnati. 


PLATO VERSUS EPICURUS. 


A REVIEW OFTHE CONFLICT BETWEEN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY.—PART II. 


[Conci usion.] 


| HEERUS said the object and use 
of life is Pleasure. “Let us eat, 
drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we 
die," And in response to this bugle 
«all of Pleasure, Passion came from his 
lair, shaking his sensual mane; Appetite 
awoke and came forth sniffing the odors 
of the banquet as they were wafted to his 
sensuous nostrils; Avarice smiled a smile 
that resembled a grin, and his thievish 
fingers twitched with devilish anticipa- 
tion; and Ambition girded his loins 
anew for conquest through slaughter. 

If this picture be not true, then is his- 
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tory a lie, observation a delusion, and ex- 
perience a false teacher. Under the in- 
fluence of the lofty teachings of the true 
philosophers, the stern and noble virtues 
had such rootage in the political and so- 
cial life of Greece as to yield such har- 
vests of honor, integrity, and liberty as 
the world had not known before. 

Dating from the time that Epicurean- 
ism became popular, the decline of vir- 
tue, art, literature, and liberty was by 
rapid stages. Epicurus said wealth is 
the basis of happiness; the acquisition 
of property, therefore, is the chief object 
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of life. He sustained slavery and en- 
couraged land monoply, as the following 
quotation from his teachings shows: 
"Man is himself the most valuable 
property that man can possess. Next to 


slaves, land is the most desirable prop- 


erty to possess. He who owns a reason- 
ably broad estate and slaves to work it, 
is in a good condition to enjoy life. 
Wealth is not to bc despised, but the 
superfluity of wealth becomes a burthen 
by multiplying cares. So of pleasure, it 
should never be carried to excess, for 
that is weakening to the powers upon 
which it depends. Present enjoyment 
should not be purchased at the expense 
of future pain; as in eating or drinking 
to excess we blunt sensibility and bring 
on disease. For myself,” he adds, "I 
prefer to keep appetite whetted by ab- 
stemiousness, rather than surfeited by 
gluttony." 

What shall we say of such a teacher, 
but that he unchains passion and appe- 
tite, and then mildly exhorts them to 
keep within bounds? He may be com- 
pared to him who would loose a menag- 
erie of savage beasts in a crowd, and then 
calmly advise them not to rend the people. 

It is a significant fact that Epicurus 
had few disciples among the men of 
prominence. The more talented and 
cultured were Platonists or stoics. They 
drew their lofty inspirations from the 


Grove of Academus or the Portico of. 


the Temple, not from the Garden of 
Pleasure. His followers were chiefly of 
the class who would be sure to give his 
doctrines the grossest possible interpre- 
tation, and rush to the maddest excess 
in the basest pursuit of pleasure. He 
lived to deplore the vices practiced in 
the name of his philosophy. But the 
thistles had been sown, and it were an 
endless task to root them out of the soil. 

Beginning in Greece, these fatal here- 
sies spread throughout Europe and have 
been transplanted to the soil of America, 
where they flourish with a luxuriance 
heretofore unknown, and unless they are 
weeded out, and that speedily, the his- 
tory of Greece in her decline is but a 
prophecy of the fate of America. Our 
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commercial, political, and social life are 

being corrupted by it at an alarming 

rate. Commercial integrity, political 

honesty, and social purity are all alarm- 

ingly on the decline; whereas, if this 

land of Columbia is to develop the 

model Republic of the world, the peo- 

ple must advance to and'occupya higher 

plane than has been attained by people : 
of any other nation. 

There is a legend to the effect that on 
a certain occasion Zeno the stoic, on ob- 
serving Epicurus in the midst of the 
crowd that thronged the Portico to hear 
his lectures, addressed him in the follow- 
ing eloquent and touching manner. I 
leave my audience to judge if the 
gloomy horoscope he paints for Greece 
has any significance in our own time and 
our beloved country: 

* Son of Neacles," said the grand old 
stoic, “methinks I cast a prophet's eye 
on the map of futurity, and I see the 
Gargettian standing on the pinnacle of 
fame with a world at his feet. The 
world is prepared for this. The Mace- 
donian, when he marched our legions to 
the conquest of Persia, struck the death 
blow at Greece. Persian luxury and Per- 
sian effeminacy, which before crept, now 
comes with strides upon us. Our youth, 
dawdled in the lap of indulgence, shall 
turn with sickened ears from the serene 
morality of Zeno and greedily suck in 
the honeyed philosophy of Epicurus. You 
tell me you also teach virtue. It may be 
so; but I do not conceive how there can 
be two virtues, nor yet two roads to the 
same. This I shall not argue. I will 
grant that in your system, as shown in 
your practice, there may be something 
to admire and much to love; but when 
your practice shall be dead and your sys- 
tem alone shall survive, where then shall 
be the security of its innocence—where 
the antidote to its poison? Think not 
men shall take the good and not the 
evil; rather will they take the evil and 
leave the good. They shall do more: 
they shall pervert the very nature of the 
good and make of the whole evil un- 
mixed. Soon in the shelter of your 
houses all that is vicious shall fmd a ref- 
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uge. Effeminacy shall steal in under 
the name of ease; sensuality and de- 
bauchery in the place of innocence and 
refinement ; the pleasures of the body in- 
stead of those of the mind. Whatever 
your virtues may be, they are but the vir- 
tues of temperament—not of discipline ; 
and such of your followers as shall be 
like you in temperament, may be like 
youin practice. But let them have boil- 
ing passions and urgent appetites, and 
your doctrines shall set no force against 
the torrent—shall ring no alarm to the 
offender. I said that with the eye of a 
prophet I saw your future fame; but 
such fame as I see can but ill satisfy the 
ambition of a sage. 

“Your garden shall be crowded, but it 
shall be disgraced ; your name shall be in 
every mouth, but every mouth shall be 
unworthy of it; nations shall have you 
in honor, but ere it is so they shall be in 
ruins; our degenerate country shall wor- 
ship you and expire at your feet. Zeno 
meantime may be neglected, but he shall 
never be slandered ; the Portico may be 
forsaken, but shall never be disgraced ; 
its doctrines may be discarded, but never 
misconstrued. I am not deceived by my 
present popularity. There is no school 
now in such repute as mine, but I know 
this will not last. The iron and the 
golden ages are run, youth and manhood 
are departed, and the weakness of old 
age steals upon the world. But, O son 
of Neacles! in this gloomy prospect a 
proud comfort is mine. I have raised 
the last trial-mark to the fainting virtue 
of man and the departing glory of na- 
tions, I have done more. When the 
virtue and glory of nations shall be dead, 
and when amid the depraved generations 
some souls born for better things shall 
see and mourn the vices around them, 
here in the abandoned Portico will they 
find a refuge; here steeled in fortitude 
shall they look down in majesty on the 
slaves and the tyrants of earth. Epicu- 
rus—eloquent son of Neacles, high-priest 
of the temple of pleasure—when thou 
canst say this for the Garden, then, and 
not till then, call thyself a sage, a philos- 
opher, a friend of virtue." 
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Science can not promote morality, for 
science is simply knowledge. Wisdom 
alone can do that. Knowledge without 
wisdom may enable its possessor to be- 
cofne a political ring thief or a stock oper- 
ator, who would otherwise have been a 
pickpocket or a burglar. Knowledge, 
governed by a correct code of moral 
ethics such as Plato's philosophy pre- 
sents,is capable of redeeming the, world 
va feat which neither dogmatic denom- 
inationalism nor objective science can 
ever accomplish. 

“ Let the cobbler stick to his last" is an 
adage full of suggestion. Let the scien- 
tist confine himself to facts and leave 
philosophy to the metaphysician. The 
scientist is an observer, not a thinker. 
He is a specialist, and in his department 
eminently valuable; but when he as- 
sumes that God is a myth, because nei- 
ther the telescope nor microscope has 
brought him within the range of his vis- 
ion ; that belief in immortality is a super- 
stition, demonstrated to be such by ana- 
tomical and physiological facts, and all 
ethical principles mere sentimentalities ; 
and that the law of nature is the survival 
of the fittest (strorigest)—in plain words, 
might.makes right—we demur, and ask 
that his opinions be set aside. I would 
not rob science of a whit of its glory— 
and its triumphs are glorious, and still 
more glorious as the ages roll on. 

The scientist is entitled to the grati- 
tude of the race for his beneficent.discov- 
eries, which are multifarious and vast in 
every department of physics. But it was 
Plato, and not Aristotle or Epicurus, who 
gave us correct ideas of government and 
moral and social ethics. It is rather to 
Spinoza, and not Tyndall, to whom we 
should look for a correct theory of God, 
his character and attributes, and our re- 
lations to him. It is moral philosophy, 
and not science, that isto solve the prob- 
lem of society and reorganize it upon 
principles of justice and fraternity. Do 
you think I assume this proposition 
without sufficient ground? Allow me to 
ask your attention to some obvious facts. 

Through discoveries in science, mate- 
rial wealth has been increased an hun- 
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dred-fold ; but so has the list of paupers. 
Along with improvements in agriculture, 
horticulture, and the arts, has gone the 
*art of grab," popularly known as com- 
mercial science; and as the necessaries, 
comforts, and luxuries of life increase 
through discoveries in the one branch of 
science, they are monopolized by experts 
of another. And I say it deliberately, the 
world is not in the aggregate benefited, 
nor will it be until the wisdom of a true 
philosophy shall supplement and crown 
the knowledge of science. 

The invention of the cotton gin 
strengthened American slavery by in- 
creasing the profits of cotton-growing ; 
and the direct effect of labor-saving ma- 
chinery of almost all sorts is to enrich 
the capitalists at the expense of the la- 
boring classes; and this will continue as 
an ugly and stubborn fact until the scien- 
tific doctrine of the survival of the 
strongest shall give place to the philos- 
ophy of fraternity—until society shall 
accept the idea that civilization is broth- 
erhood: that it is the duty of the wise 
to teach and guide the ignorant; of the 
strong to protect and assist the weak. 

Until social scientists learn that specu- 
lation is gambling, and gambling is theft, 
that the American system of finance is a 
stupenduous fraud, the railway corpora- 
tions highway robbers, and the wage sys- 
tem of this country and Europe practical 
slavery, science is simply the sum of 
what is known of objective phenomena. 
It can not by any possible means assume 
the functions of philosophy; and to 
claim, as some do, that it is destined to 
vanquish religion and supersede meta- 
physics, is to abandon reason in favor of 
egotistic dogmatism. 

Philosophy is the sum of subjective 
truth. It is the grandest and holiest rev- 
elation of God tó man, made, through 
the medium of the great thinkers, the 
only true prophets and just law-givers. 
Its propositions are never sustained by 
authority—for philosophy is never dog- 
matic—but are proven by inductive or 
deductive reasoning. Science is des- 
tined to expose the absurd pretensions 
of all dogmatic systems of pseudo relig- 
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ion, which are founded upon legends and 
myths, and inaugurate an era of skepti- 
cism, from which divine philosophy 
alone can redeem the world. 

Do you answer that science has al- 
ready achieved more triumphs than phi- 
losophy ? I reply,the facts of science come 
within the range of the mental vision of 
the masses of people, but few of whom are 
capable of appreciatively comprehending 
an abstract truth. 

I have already said that the philoso- 
pher is a prophet. He must be prepared 
for a limited acceptance of the truth he 
discovers and presents. He believes in 
the progress of the race, and he accepts 


** The maxim of the ancient sages, 
That no noble human thought, 
However buried by the dust of ages, 
Can ever come to naught.” 


He recognizes the fact that God is not 
in a hurry; that it took him centuries 
of ages to create the first reptile, ages on 
ages more to make a monkey, another im- 
mense period to make a man of the low- 
est type, and thousands upon thousands 
of years to develop the race of man until 
it was capable of producing a Plato, an 
Aristotle, a Bacon, a Spinoza, a Tytidall, 
or an Emerson—one truly great man to 
the billion of commonplace characters 
and dunces. 

In the light of these facts, he confi- 
dently looks forward to a time when the 
intellectual altitude of the average man 
will tower far above the alpine excep- 
tions who gild the pages of history and 
brighten the records of this age with the 
glory of their mental achievements. 

Nor is this prophetic thought the rich- 
est jewel that glitters in the tiara that 
crowns the brow of his inspiration. No, 
his deductions lead him to the firm con- 
viction that man is immortal, earth life 
but an incipient stage of his existence, 
a brief era in his career; death a common 
incident in the history of man as an indi- 
vidual—an apotheosis through which he 
reaches a higher plane of life than the 
terrestrial—a realm of thought and ac- 
tion broader and grander than earth 
affords. T. A. BLAND, M.D. 
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FALLING IN LOVE. 


"V 


HAT has common sense to do | cal as to make him a very uncomfortable 
with love?" a well-known writer | companion for any one who respected 


who ought to have known better inquires. | the teachings of Lindley Murray. He 


Certainly very little with the mawkish 
sentimentality passing current as love, 
but everything with the genuine article, 

“T wouldn't give much for a heart that 
is governed by the head," a lady once re- 
marked to the writer. 

“Why not?" 

“Oh! I can’t bear the people who cut 
and dry everything before they make up 
their minds," was the reply, “I like folks 
who are generous and impulsive, and 
come to conclusions without the fuss of 
thinking." 

It was no use to say to this illogical 
young lady, who was even then breaking 
her mother's heart by her willfulness, that 
it could not have been an accident that 
placed the head at the top; in other 
words, that gave reason the seat of honor; 
for she knew little, and cared less, about 
such subjects. 

The fact was, the girl was “in love," as 
she herself WaS not slow to admit. Now, 
let us look at this case, and the writer is 
sorry to say that it is by no means an iso- 
lated one, and sec what it means. This 
young lady was the idolized daughter of 
wealthy and indulgent parents. As her 
mother in her great trouble admitted, 
“Ella had never been crossed in her life,” 
astatement which proves these loving 
parents to have been very active pro- 
moters of their own misery. This young 
lady at seventeen imagines herself in 
love with a man who has literally noth- 
ing to recommend him to the favorable 
notice of any sensible human being. He 
was not only not attractive in person, 
but was coarse to vulgarity in speech and 
Manner, and so wretchedly ungrammati- 
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could dance, however, and sing a comic 
song to a banjo accompaniment, and was 
well versed in theatrical lore; but in 
everything that makes a man manly this 
man was utterly lacking. 

The girl's parents naturally disap- 
proved of their daughter's choice. And 
as this was the first time they had ever 
placed themselves in opposition to her 
wishes, there was nothing to be gained 
by it now. At last, it came to the 
mother's ear that her daughter had really 
yielded to the persuasions of her so-called 
lover, and had promised to marry him 
privately, if her parents did not give an 
immediate consent to a more respectable 
ceremony. 

In a free country, among free institu- 
tions, of which marriage is certainly the 
freest, and most disastrous, it would 
hardly do to turn the key on a young 
lady, even though she were determined 
on this one certainly sure to compass her 
own destruction. So it came to pass that 
these parents, as many others have done, 
and many more will do, gave their child, 
in whom their fondest hopes were cen- 
tered, to the care of a man with whom 
they would not be willing to trust the 
family silver. A short time, and Ella 
wakes up, if not to the crime she has 
committed, at least to the foolishness of 
the step she has taken, and a few months 
find her again under the parental roof, 
driven to it by the brutality of her hus- 
band. 

Now, why was it that the advice and 
judgment of this girl's parents were so 
willfuly disregarded ?—or to put it in an- 
other way, how was it possible that a girl 
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born of refined parents, and living in an 
atmosphere of refinement, could stoop to 
such a vulgar fellow ? 

Scientific students talk about magnet- 
ism in such cases, and it may be that the 
subtle something is sometimes responsi- 
ble for the mischievous sentiment, and 
its diabolical results. We know that un- 
principled men are often the most pol- 
ished, and given good looks, good man- 
ners, and apparent nobility of character, 
it is not hard to understand how a trust- 
ing woman may be imposed upon. But 
when these are all conspicuous by their ab- 
sence, as in the case just cited, there seems 
no way of accounting for the infatuation. 

Ella's mother would think it very hard, 
as well as unjust, to be charged with the 
calamity that has wrecked her own life as 
wellasher daughter's ; but Ella's discipline 
should have commenced in early youth. 

Indiscriminate novel-reading, to the 
exclusion of all that was earnest and 
practical, was one prolific cause of the 
final result. The mother knew that this 
was most pernicious, but rather than 
seem unkind or unindulgent, she allowed 
itto go on, trusting toa sense of right 
which she believed to be innate, to bring 
her out unscathed and uncontaminated. 
The truth is, if this young woman had 
been properly instructed, there would 
have been no more danger of her imag- 
ining herself in love with this coarse vil- 
lain, than there would have been of her 
committing suicide. The subjects which 
should be carefully discussed with girls 
are usually avoided by mothers. “Time 
enough for them to wake up to the wick- 
edness of the world," says one. “ By and 
by my daughter will have her own ex- 
periences, and I prefer to let her dream 
on till they come," says another. It is 
impossible to conceive of greater foolish- 
ness. Intuitions which would be keen 
and reliable if-properly set to work, are by 
such means rendered worse than useless. 
This is the way it standsin plain English. 

“I have had my trials, and I know my 
daughter will have hers, but rather than 
violate any principle of modesty, or pre- 
maturely brush the down from the peach, 
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I will not hear of any preparation to 
meet those trials. I will not turn to this 
and that page of my youthíul history, 
which might benefit my child to read, 
because she would find out too soon that 
‘all is not gold that glitters.’ " This leaf 
might be called a Ruined Castle, this one 
a Folly, which but for—God knows what 
—you are sure you can't remember— 
might have ended in destruction. And 
all this is a sealed book to your daughter. 

It seems, on looking back, as if you had 
been preserved from a great disaster only 
by a fortunate accident, and yet you do 
not warn your child of these dangerous 
places. It is your daughter's right to 
know the truth and the whole truth, as 
far as you know it yourself. She should 
be instructed that while — Heaven be 
thanked !—there are many good men in 
society, there are also many bad ones, 
and that it often requires great penetra- 
tion to tell the difference. If the proper 
confidence exists between a mother and 
her daughter, and the mother's experi- 
ences have taught her to distinguish be- 
tween the false and the true, she will per- 
fectly understand what hints to give her 
child. A girl should be taught that a 
woman who falls in love usually falls out 
with equal celerity. She should be made 
to understand that her head is given her 
to use, and that no sentiment or even 
affection which reason does not approve, 
should be allowed to domiggge her. She 
should be taught to appreciate the dan- 
ger as well as the blessing of magnetic 
attraction. 

Given nobility of character, and that 
subtle something which makes even 
goodness more attractive, and the poetry 
of existence is added to the eloquent 
prose. Given this fascinating quality 
without the other qualities to make it 
valuable, and heart-ache and disappoint- 
ment—if nothing more—are the sure re- 
sults to the one who has trusted in it. 

Knowledge is power in our daughter's 
hands, as well as in the statesman's, and 
woe betide the parent who keeps back 
any information that can be of possible 
service. “ELEANOR KIRKE,” 
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FROM THE DANISH. 


BiLLow, when thou flowest by me, 
80 transparent, beaming, clear, 
Only thou Heaven's. color wearest, 
Thou hast never Heaven near. 

Not the Hea*ten, her image only, 
In thy breast its shadow leaves ; 

Never filled, thy longing lonely, 
Like thy want, eternal is. 


Billow, when thou flowest by me 
Heaven is glowing on thy breast, 
But thy longing sigh reminds me 
Joy is but a shadow guest. 
Longing heart, oh, never pine thee, 
Thou and Nature long the same, 
Happy thon, if left behind thee 
Heavenly memory and name. 
LYDIA M. MILLARD. 


TOO MANY NURSES. 


SP HE baby had arrived. An every-day 
occurrence, to be sure—but not in 
ourfamily. The mother lay with a world 
of mother-love dawning in her pale face. 
The nurse smiled complacently, and 
handled the little bundle of flannel and 
embroidery so deftly as to awaken the 
wonder and envy of the new aunties, who 
were allowed to tip-toe in, to take their 
first view of the new baby, and to declare, 
with sundry wise looks and nods, that 
the little wrinkled red face was a “per- 
fect beauty, and the image of both father 
and mother.” Telegrams flew hither to 
Mrs. Fitch, the new baby’s new grandma 
on the mother’s side, and to Mrs. Allen, 
the new grandma on the father’s side, to 
announce that the baby had arrived. The 
new papa walked down the street to the 
telegraph office with such a satisfied 
smirk on his countenance, that passers- 
by could not fail to question as to what 
good fortune had befallen the man. 

Next morning came a telegram from 
Grandma Fitch, saying that she had 
started for the Allen mansion, and should 
be with them by afternoon; and in the 
afternoon came a telegram from Grand- 
ma Allen that she was en route for the 
same destination, and would reach there 
the next morning, and by the following 
evening both grandmas sat in state at 
either side of baby’s cradle, impatiently 
waiting for the first appearance of their 
grandson’s waking to catch him upand re- 
new their almost lost art of baby-tending. 
If Grandma Fitch was so fortunate as to 
get possession’ first, she immediately 
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wandered off into reminiscences of the 
babyhood of her daughter, and compared 
the present habits, looks, etc., of the new 
baby, to that period of her daughter's 
life. Or, if the favor fell to Mrs. Allen, 
it was quite wonderful how many charac- 
teristics the child had like its father at 
the same stage of life. 

Under the care of the much-respected 
nurse, both mother and child throve. 
But there came a day when another new 
baby was expected in another family,and 
after many kisses, and rules for the future 
welfare of her "darling cherub," nurse 
and her capacious carpet-bag took their 
departure for new scenes and new tri- 
umphs. 

“My dear,” said mother Fitch as the 
door closed upon the departing nurse, 
“I did not like to find fault with your 
nurse, but I can't say I altogether liked 
her treatment of baby, and now she's 
gone will soon have things different. 
I'll go put on my afternoon cap and then 
I can take him when he wakens." 

“I’m really glad that nurse is away at 
last," mused Mrs. Allen as she pecped 
from her chamber window ; *I never saw 
a woman with so many new-fangled no- 
tions, and Lizzie's mother is no better. 
I only thought to stay a week or so, 
but it’s my duty to stop and get the 
child into regular habits. There's every- 
thing in starting right, and it sha'n't be 
my fault if my son's child isn't brought 
up in the way it should go." 

"[*never put a baby in the bath-tub 
till it is at least six months old," said 
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Grandma Allen, as the young mother 
was preparing her baby’s morning bath, 
* a sponge-bath does just as much good." 

“I always put my babies right into 
the water, almost from the first month. 
There's nothing like getting them used 
to it, and it strengthens their little limbs 
so much," and Grandma Fitch nodded 
her head in a mildly emphatic manner. 

“ Oh, yes," chimed in mamma, “I just 
long for the time when baby will splash 
around. He really seems to enjoy it now, 
and fairly screamed when nurse took him 
out of the water yesterday." 

"Screamed with cold more likely. 
Poor little thing. If I had my way, that 
bath-tub would be lugged up to the attic 
for four months yet." 

* But nurse said that baby slept better 
after his bath, and that the more he slept 
the stronger he grew; and he seems al- 
ways as warm as toast." 

“Nurses don't know everything. I've 
brought up seven of my own, and I don't 
believe babies can be kept too warm.” 


“ And I think most babies are kept al- |. 


together too warm. They are taken out 
to ride muffled up to the nose, with a 
heavy worsted veil over the rest of their 
face; and when the wraps are taken off, 
they are in such a profuse perspiration, 
ten chances to one they do not take cold, 
and pave the way for catarrh, and weak 
lungs. I think the habits of toasting a 
baby by a hot stove, and of covering their 
heads when asleep, most pernicious ones. 
I hope Lizzie won't be afraid to give her 
boy plenty of water and fresh air." 

The battle once begun, knew no waver- 
ing. Grandma Allen, firm in her own 
conviction of what was for the welfare of 
her grandson, yielded not one jot; while 
Grandma Fitch, wliose old heart was ten- 
der yct, and who loved the baby with a 
love born of such tenderness, worried, 
and fretted, and tried in a mild way to 
gather some comfort for the babe in this 
uncomfortable world. If baby was going 
for an airing, grandma number one muf- 
fled it up till hardly a square inch of flesh 
was visible, while grandma number two 
slipped out the side gate, and as soon as 
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the door closed, hurriedly removed a 
blanket or two, and walking back to the 
sitting-room, took up her knitting so de- 
murely that no suspicion was aroused. 
Did the baby cry, Mrs. Fitch “knew the 
baby was hungry and it must be fed.” 

“I never fed a baby oftener than once 
in three hours. Half the babies cry be- 
cause they are overfed." 

* Why, I fed Lizzie herself every two 
hours, and there never was a healthier 
infant. I think myself if mothers had 
fewer rules and more patience, there'd 
be fewer fretting babies." Or was the 
screaming more protracted: 

“The little darling’s got wind colic. 
Ill make a little catnip tea right off,” 
and off trots number one to the kitchen 
for hot water. 

“Colic! the child’s stomach is over- 
loaded. A good dose of castor oil’s the 
thing. I've got a bottle in my trunk,” 
and away flew number two, each hurry- 
ing for fear the other will get at the seat 
of action first. 

At breakfast it was, “ I could not sleep 
last night, that baby fretted so much,” 
from the tired mamma. 

* Oh, they always begin sooner or later. 
You just let him cry it out once, and you 
won't be troubled again. You should 
never lift him after you once lay him 
down for the night. It's just nothing 
but clear temper. I had just one fight 
with cvery one of my babies, and they 
soon found out that six o'clock meant 
bedtime, and, bedtime meant go to 
sleep." 

“Well, for my part, I don't believe a 
baby ever cries for nothing. I've seen 
the time myself when I was so tired and 
nervous that [ couldn't sleep, and to get 
out of bed for five minutes was a rest and 
a comfortable change, and if my babies 
seemed restless, I just took them up for 
a while. They can't be babies but once, 
and they soon grow too big for mother's 
arms, so I just give them all the comfort 
I can, and get all the comfort I can with 
them." 

“Fudge! A good shaking would rest 
them more than anything ; and if it was 
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my child it would get it at the start, and 
save lots of trouble by and by.” 

Mother Fitch folded her hands, and 
shook her head in mild indignation. 

But one morning the baby scemed real- 
lysick. His little head was hot and fever- 
ish, and his eyes heavy. 

"That child's going to have the measles. 
They always begin just so.” 

“Shouldn't wonder if he was coming 
down with whooping-cough. He hasn't 
looked right for a week." 

"I've seen enough children with mea- 
sles to know them when I see them. A 
good hot bath and a dose of castor-oil 
will bring them out by to-morrow," and 
away goes number one to prepare her 
remedy. 

“My dear," says number two, “I don't 
see a symptom of the measles, and castor- 
oil isa barbarous medicine. Don't you use 
it. A little saffron tea would be the thing.” 

“T think the safest plan will be to send 
for the doctor, and do as he says,” said 
the much puzzled mother, And to the 
great indignation of the offended grand- 
mas the physician was sent for. 

On his arrival, each hastened to de- 


scribe the symptoms and then waited in 
suppressed excitement for their judgment 
to be confirmed. But the doctor said 
nothing. There was an amused twinkle 
in his eye as he prescribed a medicine 
with a long Latin name that fairly startled 
the old ladies, and then under pretence 
of taking up his hat and cane, surrepti- 
tiously beckoned the young mother to 
the hall. 

“My dear,” he said, as soon as they 
were alone, “I am an old man, and you 
will excuse me for speaking plain. There 
is nothing serious the matter with your 
baby, only a little disarrangement of the 
stomach, and—too many nurses. Could 
you not dispense with two? " and with a 
genial laugh he was off. 

That evening there was a quiet conver- 
sation between husband and wife, and ere 
another weck, both mothers were on their 
homeward way. But so pleasantly and 
considerately had the matter been ar- 
ranged that each guest imagined her de- 
parture was of her own free will and de- 
sire, and each assured their children that 
they “ would come again as soon as possi- 
ble.” SIN SAXON. 


THE EDELWEISS. 


AMONG the simple wild flowers of the 
meadow and mountain, which have 
a special place in the warm affections of 
civilized man, is the Edelweiss. Its na- 
tive home is particularly favorable for 
reputation, the slopes of the Alps which 
are the scene of so much that is interest- 
ing to the traveler, the poet, the his- 
torian, the romancer. A writer in Vrick's 
Monthly, from which the excellent en- 
graving of the plant is taken, says that this 
plant is likely to become known to most 
floriculturists and plant-lovers. “With 
its whitish velvety surface it can not be 
called beautiful, but it probably owes its 
charm to the fact that it luxuriates most 
freely in those mountainous regions which 
other vegetation has nearly deserted, and 
in those circumstances it appeals not only 
to the senses, but to the imagination, and 
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we invest it with the moral qualities of 
purity, bravery, fortitude, and fidelity, to 


correspond to its physical qualities of 
hardiness and endurance. Its culture has 
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only recently been attempted, but now is 
becoming somewhat common and quite 
successful. Plants are to be seen grow- 
ing in pots, as shown in the engraving. 
. Almost every returning traveler from the 
mountains brings home a branch of these 
flowers, and, as they are everlasting, may 
be kept for several years as a meniento of 
pleasant mountain travel. It is said that 
in Tyrol and German Switzerland this 


flower is taken as an emblem of purity 
and virtue, and every lover offers it to 
his sweetheart. In some places it is the 
pride of the bridegroom to gather from 
the rocks with his own hands the flowers 
that the bride wears in her wedding-dress.”’ 

It loves lime and sunshine, and must 
be exposed to the sun and grow in a lime- 
stone soil, otherwise its propagation will 
not be successful. 


THE STANDARD-BEARER. 


{The last connected sentence uttered by Lucretia 
ply this: '* Lord, let thie little standard-bearer 
go 
Lorn, let me go, the mista are gathering fast, 

The twilight deepens and the glory fades, 
Life's glowing sunset hour for me is past ; 

Lord, let me rest amid the gathering shades. 


Lord, let me go, the work of life is done, 
Truth’s standard I am weak benceforth to bear ; 
Have I pot striven till Hfe's goal ls won, 
May I not yield the burden and the caro! 


*5 Yes," was the Master's answer, as He sent 
Death’s calm, bright angel then to whisper 
peace, 
To give new glory as the vell was rent, 
And from her cares to give her long release. 


She was a standard-bearer firm and true. 
Though small in stature, yet giant in soul ; 
Frail as a lily, yet as spotless too, 
And mighty in a moral self-control. 


God called her to proclaim His word divine, 
To preach deliverance to the captive slave, 
To speak the true word when the sun should 
shine, 
And when opposing thunders loud should roll. 


Why should we hold her longer on the earth, 
Why kecp her from the rest so nobly won ? 

God's love was shown In that immortal birth, 
Her rest came when that now life was begun. 


We sorrow not as those whose hope is dead, 
We know the life beyond with bliss was full, 
That angels gathered round her dying bed 
` To greet, with joy, her liberated soul. 


And yet we miss her In the gathering-place 
Where souls in reverent waiting lowly bow, 
Wo miss the beauty of her soulful face 
On which with joy the crowned are gazing now. 


We miss the word that came with holy power, 
Yet the sweet echoes linger with us stlll, 
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And bid us fill with use each earthly hour, 
In calmness wait, and bravely do God's will. 


We know that standard-bearer bravely stood 
Before the foes of righteousness iu days 
When error swept the land, a mighty flood, 
And slavery sadly darkened human ways. 


That “ little standard-bearer," she might say, 
In deep humility. Oh, saintly soul ! 
Grand in thy meeknesa, and with power to sway 
By truth's great might the hearts thou wouldst 
eontrol. 


We could not call thee less than angel-size— 
Archangels are thy peers where thou art gone ; 
O holy standard-bearer ! may we rise 
To that far height whence thou beheld the 
dawn, 


And iu like stainless purity of life, 
Like courage of speech and liberty of thought, 
May we bear on thy banner in the etrife, 
And teach the world as we by thee were 
taught ! 
REY. PHEBE A. HANAPORD. 


- + o 


PuBLIC NEGLECT.—It is by no means 
anagreeable reflection that the memorials 
of most of the five Presidents given by 
Virginia to the United States, in the 
shape of the estates they once owned, 
have been suffered to fall into decay. 
The grave of John Tyler is unmarked by 
monument or headstone. A few months 
ago the homestead estate of James Mad- 
ison, at Montpelier, near Charlottesville, 
was sold for only a little more than its 
value as a farm. Jefferson’s statély man- 
sion at Monticello is in a dilapidated con- 
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dition; Monroe's house receives no care, 
save for its remaining use as a dwelling; 
and the home and tomb of Washington 
might long ago have fallen in ruins had 
it not been for the efforts of an association 


OLD SUE HUBBERTY AND HER SIX APPLE-TREES. 
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of ladies who collected funds in the North 
to purchase and preserve them. Virginia 
is proud of her past, but her people evi- 
dently take small pains to save its relics 
and monuments. 
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OLD SUE HUBBERTY AND HER SIX APPLE-TREES. 


FOUNDED 


N the outskirts of the little village 

of H—- stands an old house, where 
once had lived a poor, harmless, crazy 
woman, known as “ Sue Hubberty,” or, as 
she was familiarly called, “ Aunt Susy.” 
The house is fast crumbling.to ruins, the 
chimney fallen down, windows broken in, 
and the shingles rotted and torn away, 
leaving here and there great holes in the 
wall, where the children on their way to 
school stop and peep in, half afraid that 
old Susy may still be there; although, 
poor soul, she was carried to her long 
home many a year ago. 

Adjoining the house is a few rods of 
land that old Susy had fenced in for a 
garden; this land was in the highway, 
and belonged to the town, but Susy firm- 
ly believed it had been willed to her by 
her great-grandfather; a person who had 
never stepped foot in this country, and 
never owned an acre of land here in 
hislife. But as Aunt Susy could not be 
convinced of the fact, and as she was 
quite happy and contented with her for- 
, tune, she was left in peaceful possession 
of the property. In this garden stand 
the six apple-trees, like “ four-and-twenty 
black-birds all in a row." These trees 
were planted by Aunt Susy's own hands, 
from the seed of her favorite apples; and 
many is the “noggin ” of water she has 
brought from the spring in the meadow 
below, with which to water them; and 
when the moon was at its full, she would 
always cover them over with a cloth, as 
she insisted upon it “that the moon was 
making faces at her trees, and wanted to 
kill them." She called these trees her 
children, and had a name for each one of 
them. One was little “ Russet,” another 
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“Red-Coat,” “Baby Pippin,” etc., and 
she would sit for hours talking and sing- 
ing to them. The following is one of her 
songs: 
* Ho! little Red-Coat, shut your eyes up, 

Ho! little Red-Coat go to sleep ; 

Gee-gee, bungo—bungo—bungo, 

Gee-gee, bungo—bungo—gee! 

Grow little Russet, grow up taller, 

Grow little Pippin, grow up too; 

Grow up, grow up, taller, taller— 

Till you reach the great blue-sky, 

Gee-gee, bungo— bungo—bungo, 

Gee-gee, bungo—bungo—gee ! " 


Then she would stop singing and tender- 
ly pat the leaves, or smooth the ground 
around the roots, whispering very slyly 
to them all the while. Sometimes she 
would talk and laugh very loud to her 
baby trees, as if she was having a great 
frolic with them; then again she would 
scold, and walk round and round them in 
high dudgeon, beating the ground with 
her cane while muttering these words: 

“‘Cedse, and condemn every part of the 
globe; lay waste ninety million apple- 
trees found back in the wilderness, ninety 
million more, ninety million more, lay 
waste ninety million thrown back in the 
wilderness, fire all around, shake the 
airth under my feet! Cease, and con- 
demn every apple and apple-tree from 
Deacon Miller's to Isaac Satterly’s, from 
Isaac Satterly's to the mill-dam; give up 
all the conceals of murder, dead, or alive, 
hedges and ditches, woods and swamps, 
old Zip Cory, his wife and sixteen chil- 
dren; eighteen old Red-Coats and their 
twelve youngest children, all lie buried 
here.” 

Then she would pound away on the 
ground with all her might, and if any 
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chiidren happened to be passing by, they 
would run home for their lives; although 
poor old Susy was never known to hurt 
even a kitten. 

She was dreadfully afraid of a flock of 
geese which often strayed along the road- 
side, while picking the fresh green grass; 
sometimes they would steal into her gar- 
den, and one day while Aunt Susy was 
sitting on the ground quietly talking to 
her baby trees, the old gander suddenly 
sprang upon her shoulders, flapped his 
great wings, and with his bill pulled the 
cap from off her head. Poor Aunt Susy 
was most frightened out of what little 
wit she had left; but she gave him a 
pretty sound “pummeling,” which he 
certainly deserved for such rude beha- 
vior, and he was glad to make good his 
escape. li 

The neighbors were very kind to Aunt 
Susy, providing her with all the food and 
clothing that she needed ; even the chil- 
dren would often stop and give her a part 
of their dinner, for which she would sing 
some of her funny songs; and when the 
farmers carted their wood home for the 
winter, they always dumped a load or two 
on Aunt Susy's wood-pile. Sometimes she 
would go round among the neighbors beg- 
ging for food, no matter if she had abun- 
dance at hóme;she would put on a very sad 
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face, and in a most dolorous tone keep 
repeating: “I want—I want my dinner 
again." After it was given to her, if 
asked "if she had enough," she would 
reply, “ Yes, such as it is." If asked if it 
was not good enough, she would answer, 
“Yes, what there is of it." “Well, isn't 
there enough of it?" “Yes,” she would 
say, “such as it was " ; and so on as long 
as the questions were asked. 

Sometimes she was quite industrious, 
and would do many little odd jobs for her 
neighbors. It is said she -knit a pair of 
stockings for General Washington, and 
presented them to him in person, at his 
headquarters in Hamilton. This she al- 
ways told with a great deal of pride, and 
no stranger was ever in her presence half 
an hour without being informed of the 
fact. 

Poor Aunt Susy lived to be very old, 
and was found dead in her bed one morn- 
ing after a short illness. Her friends 
buried her in the grave-yard on the hill, 
and no doubt she is as rich and happy 
nów as many of her neighbors who lay by 
her side. 

The old house is fast crumbling into 
ruins, but if the apple-trees are left to 
grow undisturbed, they will tell of poor 
old Sue Hubberty for many a day to 
come. S. E. DONMALL. 


THE PIANO. 


Scaxt grace or beauty in my form *tis true, 
I stand here waiting, Sir, or Ma'am, for you ; 
I stand here waiting, with my ivory tongues, 
I stand here waiting, with my curious lunge, 
For you to press me with 
Your rosy tinger-tips, 
Which serve mo in the place 
Of tuneful, living lips ! 
So that I breathe forth some melodious sound, | 
With which the ujr shall vibrate all around ! , 


I would my varied notes 
Pour forth upon the air, 
Before the damp and rust 
My vigorous powers impair. 


O tender being, with the soul-lit brow ! 

O soulful, rosy fingers, come—come now ! 

I would some glowing, glorious strains emit 
And of my destiny myself acquit ! 
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Now swiftly let your fingers fly — 
The while my tone and power you try ; 
Ah! rosy fingers, now beware! 
Ah! tunefal soul, touch gently there! 
New press upon the ivory tongues— 
The air is coursing through my lungs! 
"T were easy now to rouse, or still 
Tho haughtlost bosom at my will! 


I can sigh with those who sigh, 
I cau smile with those who smile ; 
And tho wearicst soul that suffers, 
I can of his care boguile. 


I can cheer the little lad, 

Leaving home to brave tho seas ;— 
And re-echo in his soul, 

Through the fitful stormy breeze! 


I can soothe the soldier's heart, 
From the fields of battle gory,— 
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When from out my chords you bring 
Mystic sounds which tel] of glory. 


I can warm the coldest heart— 
I can melt the hardest frown! 
Till the penitentia] cry 
Surges from the bed of down! 


I can make the proud old man 
Aguin a youthful lover 
Of a modest, girlish face, — 
With the brown curls drooping over. 


But now, a loftier theme swells forth from me ; 
It is a song of praise unto the Deity ; 

I feel it throbbing thro’ my iron Jungs, 

I feel it trembling on my ivory tongues. 


To all your purest, highest self, I now appeal! 
Almost the Holiest Holy, I reveal! 


Am I but matter—dull, inert, and dim— 
Who sound sublimest praises unio him? 


And many other tones I have in store, 
As pride, and joy, and fear, and hate—and more! 
But now, the fingers still more swiftly fly ; 
And now—oh ! suddenly—my notea—they die! 
While you who stand around, 
Whisper—Good-bye - Good-bye ! 
And my last sounds seem like a smothered sigh, 
As though I struggled to respond 
A low and hushed Good-bye. 
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And now, again, in Jonelincss 
With my aweet, ivory tongues, I stand ; 
Till some one else, who loves me, come, 
Who all my latent powers shall move 
With tuncful soal and skillful hand. 
GRACE H. HORR. 
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HUMAN HAMMERS. 


V E call them hammers because their 

words and actions seem to be 
pounding us, and we wish we had some 
shield like the knights of old to ward off 
the blows. 

Storm and tempest are something from 
which all nature shrinks away; while 
buds and blossoms expand and bloom be- 
neath the gladsome, cheering beams of 
sunlight. True, loving words, like sun- 
beams, cause the growth and bloom of 
choice flowers of goodness in the human 
heart. Storms and threats and scoldings 
will never make this earth a paradise; 
although they may toughen and harden 
things somewhat. Nature usually acts 
on the defensive and leaves coarse rude- 
ness to defeat its own object. Our feel- 
ings are tender, yet hardy things; they 
get battered and bruised, yet maintain an 
exquisite sensitiveness, cowering from 
harsh and slanderous blows, beneath a 
covering of reticence it may be, like an 
oyster trembling in its shell. 

All have heard the fable of the wind 
making a wager with the sun that it pos- 
sessed much the greater power ; then be- 
gan to batter the traveler with its fierce 
blasts to make him remove his heavy 
cloak, which he only drew the closer 
about him; while the warm sun caused 
him soon to throw it aside and rest him- 
self under a shady tree. 


> 
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There are some ministers of the Gospel 
who seem to think they can use force 
enough to remove the whole cioak of sin 
from the world by their stormy preaching, 
but the cloak is sometimes only drawn 
the tighter, with, perhaps, another over 
it. There is a kind of sledge-hammer 
style, that is continually pounding away, 
and the pounder is wonder-stricken at 
his hardened subjects ; he considers them 
hard and cold as an iceberg, but appar- 
ently does not know that an iceberg may 
be beaten to atoms, yet each particle be 
just as much iceas before. Men's hearts 
are not going to be melted in that way. 
There is a sort of kind, common-sense 
sunshine that more surely and softly 
melts away the hardness. 

We have seen husbands, and wives 
too, who seem to think they can conquer 
all things by their sledge-hammer voice 
and manner; they succeed hugely in mak- 
ing their home a bedlam. We have also 
been unfortunate enough to hear the un- 
pleasant pounding of the smaller hammer 
of whining complaint, that keeps upa con- 
stant activity, but never strikes with 
enough force to drive in a tack; yet its per- 
sistent hammering is enough to wear away 
the largest spikes. This is successful only 
in knocking all happiness out of the fam- 
ily, or wherever it is in the habit of pound- 
ing. Such persons would not strike a 
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hard blow—oh, no; they are conscien- 
tious martyrs, and would not do wrong. 
They havean idea that weakness is good- 
ness. Some people are thought to do no 
harm in the world, and are, therefore, 
accounted good. A stump is full of the 
same kind of goodness. 

There is a kind of passive goodness, 
good because it is considered harmless; 
and there is a positive, active good, as 
well as a positive, active bad; and a 
whole-hearted goodness, that is kind, 
firm, and strong; not dead, but alive. 
Kindness is not lazy, indulgent weakness. 
It tenderly and surely guides the skill- 
ful surgeon's knife in amputating a dis- 
eased limb, as well as brings words and 
works of comfort to the sufferer. It 
does not slash in with a purpose to 
wound, but only that it may eventually 
: heal and do good. “Faithful are the 
wounds of a friend,” repeat some, 
while they wound'all they can; but 
we would prefer to have them some- 
times manifest their faithful friend- 
ship in a inure agreeable way. indul- 
gence is often the greatest wrong. But 
a wise, firm, gentle, cheerful kindness 
that is always courageous enough to act 
the right is what wins and does the good. 
And only with an understanding of them- 
selves and others, such as practical phre- 
nology gives, can men do the greatest 
amount of good, whether in the secluded 
home, or out in the world mingling with 
the throng in the business of life. Man- 
ner is not all,yet it is much. By a man's 
actions we judge him. And very much 
is the joy or sadness, good or ill of life 
affected by what is manifested in people's 
manners. SARAH M. BIDDLE. 


“EFFEN UYT.”--These Flemish words 
areonanold monument of whitish marble, 
in New Church, Amsterdam, on which is 
also engraven a pair of slippers of a very 
singular kind. “Effen Uyt” means “ex- 
actly." The story is, that a man, toler- 
ably rich, took it into his head that he 
was to live a certain number of years, and 
nolonger. He counted that, if he spent 
so much a year, his estate and his life 
would expire together. Ithappened that 
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he was not deceived in either of these par- 
ticulars. He died precisely at the time 
he had foreseen, and then had so far ex- 
hausted his fortune that, after paying his 
debts, he had nothing left but a pair of 
slippers. His relations buried him in a 
decent manner, and caused the slippers 
to be carved on his tomb with the above 
words. 


TOO LATE. 


Hap he come when the first wild rose 
Filled all the woods with wonder, 
And the snowdrops waked to life 
In the hedgerow growing under ; 


Had he come wher the oriole 
Flew northward in its rouming, 

And the apple-blossoms sweet 
Grew sweeter at its coming ; 


Then—then, in the golden days 
When my heart to him was calling ; 
Had he come! But he came “ too lute,’” 
And the Autumn leaves are falling. 
ANNA CLEAVES, 


- 


DR. TALMAGE ON CIGARS.—In one of 
his lectures Dr. Talmage gave the follow- 
ing bit of personal experience in the use 
of tobacco: " There are ministers of re- 
ligion to-day indulging in narcotics, dying 
by inches, and they do not know what is 
the matter with them. I might ina word 
give my own experience. It took ten 
cigars to make a sermon. I got very 
nervous. One day I awakened to the 
outrage I was inflicting upon myself. I 
was about to change settlements, and a. 
generous wholesale tobacconist in Phila- 
delphia said if I would only come to Phil- 
adelphia, he would, all the rest of my life, 
provide me with cigars free of charge. I 
said to myself, If in these war times, when 
cigars are so costly, and my salary is small, 
I smoke more than I ought to, what 
would I do if I had a gratuitous and illim- 
itable supply? And then and there, 
twenty years ago, I quit once and forever. 
It made a new man of me, and though I 
have since then done as much hard work 
as any one, I think I have had the best 
health God ever blessed a man with. . A 
minister of religion can not afford to 
smoke." 
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TEETOTALISM AND VEGETARIANISM.—II. 


rz would appear as if the theory put 
forward in our first article, forbid in- 
vidiously one of the most substantial en- 
joyments of life, But in reality this is 
not so, unless the dietaries are not brought 
upon an harmonious footing; for total 
abstinence is a deprivation only to those 
who belong to the carnivorous part of 
mankind. All herbivores, that is to 
say, those who are fed according to sound 
vegetarian principles, naturally and quite 
involuntarily abhor alcoholic drinks; they 
do not experience any temptation what- 
ever to spirituous beverages, and who- 
ever wants to become a convert to teeto- 
talism can do it without any appreciable 
effort of will, by adopting the habit of 
vegetarian food. This, however, the 
carnivorous will imagine to be a still 
greater deprivation. I thought so once 
myself. But byand by I found that veg- 
etarianism refines the palate. The whole 
sensual perception of the gustatory nerve 
becomes as it were keener. It grows 
very sensitive as to culinary blunders, 
but getting the right dishes carefully 
prepared from the vegetarian material, 
it enjoys them a great deal more than it 
did formerly the most artistically fin- 
ished dishes of meat. It is, therefore, by 
no means a paradox to say that one can 
make up for the deprivation of alcoholic 
drinks by not eating meat. 

Now then, the carnivores among men 
will ask, how can a human creature ina 
Civilized state do without meat? I was 
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myself formerly apprehensive of jeopar- 
dizing by it the vigor of my body, fearing 
imminent danger of flaccidity of muscles. 
But the very contrary ensued, and those 
who are afraid of the peril of weakening 
their constitution by vegetarianism are 
taking an altogether antiquated hygienic 
view. Fortunately, at least in this region 
of the globe, it is not the taking in, but 
the giving out which has become para- 
mount, and we feel pretty sure that, if 
the science of hygiene and the art of 
healing, as to the physiological giving 
out, are well taken care of, unless per- 
verse habits prevail, the taking in will 
readily take care of itself. In this partic- 
ular, a single human constitution closely 
resembles the economical condition of a 
whole community. We need no special 
public contrivances to get Washington 
Market supplied every day ; the desire of 
making money regulates this business 
better than it could be done by any pub- 
lic contrivances. As to the sewerage, 
however, street-cleaning and so forth, 
on the contrary, earnest public interven- 
tion and skillful administrative expedients 
are needed, all insufficiency and negli- 
gence in this regard being dangerous. 

Quite similar is the case in dictetics, 
The pleasure of eating isa reliable source 
of supply, and if we only look out for 
good sewerage in the organic economy 
of the body, we need not trouble our- 
selves much about the rest. 

Your beef-eaters do not argue in this 
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way--their stand-point is an absolute one ; 
instead of putting the question, which 
food is the best relatively to our power of 
giving out ? they merely put the question, 
which food does absolutely contain the 
most nutriment? Consequently the most 
frequent diseases are diseases of indiges- 
tion, dyspepsia, diarrhoea, costiveness, 
and general nervous irritability. Even 
diphtheria, typhoid fever, erysipelas, and 
small-pox ; especially gout and rheuma- 
tism must be counted among them, for 
all zymotic diseases are the consequence 
of an insufficient sewerage of the human 
body, the cases of dircct poisoning only 
excepted. 

A vegetarian is not exempt from the 
danger of over-feeding. But he is not 
exposed to it to the same degree as the 
beef.eater. The mild quality of his food 
will not so easily cause a disorder. The 
vegetarian system. is, as it were, adapted 
to the stage of development we have ar- 
rived at, viz, that of mental pursuits. 
The beef-eating system is adapted to In- 
dian hunters or to Esquimaux. A per- 
son working at the treadmill will excrete 
2,926 grs. of carbonic acid an hour, and a 
person in a sitting posture only 491 grs. ; 
and if an Esquimau is able to stow away 
in his interior twenty pounds of meat and 
blubber at a sitting, it is the severe cold 
he is exposed to by which we have to ac- 
count for his immunity from the fatal 
consequences of such a gigantic feat of 
gluttony. We for more than one reason 
may not take after him. 

Adult life requires even less nitrogen- 
ous matter, which is the substance the 
beef-eaters have in view, than infancy 
and childhood; the proportion of the 
need of nitrogenous and carbonaceous 
food relatively to the weight of the body 
being as follows: 


Cars. Nitro, 
(per pound weight) gri. gri. 
Infancy, 2... .. ee as 69 6.78 
Ten yearsofage, . . . . 1. 48 2.81 
Sixteen years, . . . .. .. 30 2.16 
Adult life, s . . . we ee 23 1.04 
Middle age, . . . . . . . . 25 1.13 


For the child nitrogenous matter is 
necessary for the building up of the 
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growing body. For the adult it is only 
necessary for the wear and tear of tissue, 
and over and above this requirement all 
supply is an over-abundance, which, un- 
dergoing decomposition in the body, 
will here act as poison, causing the large 
number of blood-diseases meat-eating 
persons are subject to. 

It is an experience made time and 
again that vegetarians will scarcely ever 
beaffected by contagious diseases. What 
is the cause of that? No doubt the bet- 
ter quality of their blood, its less affinity, 
as it were, for the decomposed matter 
which acts as poison. ‘There is a univer- 
sal law.of evolution which says that the 
metabolic action of the animal kingdom 
is a breaking down of organic com- 
pounds, while the metabolic action of the 
vegetative kingdom is its building up. 
Thus when man uses animal food for his 
nutrition, he eats his physiological like, 
that is tosay, a substance which is already 
on the road of the retrograde metamor- 
phosis it is further to undergo in his own 
system. Naturally it will in this be the 
more subject to putrefaction, and it is by 
no means surprising that all other things 
being alike in cases of epidemics, the 
meat-eating part of the population is 
much more exposed to contagion than 
the vegetarian part. 

The worst condition naturally prevails 
with those classes that are not only carniv- 
orous, but buy the lowest-priced meat in 
the market. The retrograde metamorpho- 
sis of their nourishment is thus closely 
allied to putrefaction, and this, together 
with the ultra habits of uncleanliness that 
are usually found with these classes, ren- 
ders these before all others the ready 
victims of zymotic diseases; they foment 
these sicknesses, and they die by them. 

Nothing short of a perversion of in- 
stinct could place man among the omni- 
vores, the prototype of which is the hog. 
For if we survey the kind of animals man 
uses for food, we find that the herbivores 
are the most palatable. The meat of 
omnivores is not considered a dainty 
dish. Jews may not eat it at all, nor any 
other Orientalists. And a fashionable 
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menu will not contain any but perhaps 
the head of a wild boar. Rats, cats, 
foxes, tigers, and lions are not eaten, or 
birds of prey either. Only the honey- 
eating bear is considered stylish. But 
cattle, game, and poultry are falling 
broadly into the range of the beasts 
toward which man exhibits a rapacity to 
which, as shown in the voracious animals, 
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he feels repugnance himself. Therefore 
we believe that the meat-eating habit is to 
be considered a relic of old cannibalism, 
and that a further advancement in culture 
will lead us back to the class to which our 
anatomical condition and physiologica? 
as well as psychological propensities pre- 
destined us, the fruit-eaters or frugivores. 
DR. LINDORME. 


PRIMITIVE VEGETARIANS. 


MESETARIANS: or people who dis- 
card flesh of all sorts from their 
diet, are regarded by society as peculiar, 
or radical, or "cranky"; but in what 
class shall we place a family that resides 
in California, the members of which have 
returned to primitive ways of eating, in- 
deed, since besides being vegetarians of 
the strictest order, they take no cooked 
food ? 

The San Francisco Ca// lately pub- 
lished the report of a visit made by one 
of that newspaper's reporters’ at the 
home of this family, and as the subject 
of dict is, like the weather, always in or- 
der, a good part of the report is here re- 
produced. 

The name of the family is Hinde— 
their residence near Anaheim. Mr. 
George R. Hinde said with reference to 
the peculiar food-habits which they had 
adopted : 

“Since September, 1878, we have used 
neither fich, flesh, nor fowl; nor do we 
partake of eggs, milk, butter, sugar, hon- 
ey, syrup, salt, or condiments of any 
kind. We use no bread, nor anything 
that has been subjected to the action of 
fire; therefore, vegetables that can not 
be eaten raw are also discarded." 

"Do you consider all these articles 
hurtful?” asked the visitor. 

* Not absolutely; they are nourishing 
to the physical part of our nature, but 
we believe that for this purpose sufficient 
nourishment can be obtained in fruit and 
other food in its natural state. Fire 
burns out the spirit of food, rendering it 
mere dead matter, fit only for the sub- 
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stance of the animal nature, leaving the 
spiritual to starve.” 

“ But what do you eat?” 

"Fruit, mainly; with nuts, berries, 
raisins, and the cracked kernels of grain 
softened in water." 

“That can not give you much vari- 
ety," ] 

“Oh, yes. There are many kinds of 
vegetables we can use raw, and they are 
more palatable, when you become accus- 
tomed to their use, in their natural state. 
Your craving for cooked food is because 
your system has become habituated to 
its use. The taste for food, as nature 
provides it, soon becomes fixed by habit. 
We cat uncooked green corn, peas, beans, 
etc, with more relish than we once did 
the same articles cooked. We would as. 
soon think of cooking a radish as a tur- 
nip.” 

* What about potatoes? " 

“We are not partial to any vegetable 
that grows under ground, though we do 
sometimes eat onions and turnips, which 
grow near the surface, exposed to the 
sun and air.” 

“ How do you manage in the winter— 
say from December to April?” : 

* The variety is not so great as in sum- 
mer ; but oranges arethen in their prime, 
while nuts and raisins never fail, and 
cracked wheat and oaten grits are as 
plentiful in January as in July. Inthis 
climate there is no time when fresh fruit 
of some kind is not attainable. In fact, 
it may be plucked from the tree during 
every month of the year. In a climate 
where Northern fruits will grow, and yet 
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sucl delicate plants as tomato-vines are 
seldom touched by frost, there must be 
great variety and abundance of produc- 
tion. Strawberries may be gathered here 
from January to December; green peas 
and beans, tomatoes and vegetables grow 
the year round. Oranges begin to ripen 
in December, and remain on the tree till 
June; then figs, peaches, pears, plums, 
apricots, apples, nectarines, grapes, etc., 
follow —a never-ending supply, until 
January, with its golden fruits, comes 
again.” 

The house in which the Hindes live is 
described as a large, square building, sur- 
mounted by a tower. The internal ar- 
rangement is convenient, though with- 
out much regard to economy of space. 
There are several bath-rooms, a multi- 
plicity of closets, and a wide hall which 
winds around through the interior as if 
looking for more vacant space to occupy. 
It is a costly house, and the expense, to an 
ordinary observer, appears out of propor- 
tion to the advantages gained by its pe- 
culiar construction. 

The reporter partook of several meals 
with the family, which consisted of oat- 
meal, rye meal, and cracked wheat soft- 
ened in water—all uncooked. There 
were no condiments, not even salt. Of 
fruits he was offered figs, raisins, dried 
peaches soaked in water, apples, nuts, to- 
matoes, and oranges. 

In the storehouse there were bushels of 
peanuts, raised on the place, and toma- 
toes, which had been dried in the sun. 
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Lemons and limes are used to some ex- 
tent, though not freely, as no sugar is al- 
lowed to modify the acid. Honey is con- 
sidered a greaterabomination than sugar. 
Cold water is the only drink, and but lit- 
tle of that, as the moisture of fresh fruit 
is usually sufficient to satisfy thirst. In 
summer they have melons in abundance. 

The real estate of * Fraternia," as the 
place is called, originally consisted of 
twenty-four acres, but a plat of six acres 
was sold, and eight acres of the re- 
mainder deeded toa lawyer for defend- 
ing suits, so that only ten acres remain. 

It is spoken of as a remarkable fact, 
that there has been no sickness in this 
family since the members became habitu- 
ated to the use of dried-fruit diet. Even 
contagious diseases, which usually attack 
children, are not taken, notwithstanding 
repeated exposures. For several weeks 
after adopting the diet, one loses flesh 
and spirits, but soon regains weight and 
vigor. Any relapse into former dietetic 
habits brings on illness. For this reason 
it was first found necessary to prohibit 
the children from taking cooked food 
offered them at the neighbors, but now 
the little ones are as tenacious in their 
adherence to a fruit diet as are the 
adults. The mother and several of the 
children do not appear to be very rug- 
ged, but Mr. Hinde and one of his 
daughters are pictures of health. Prior 
to the adoption of a fruit diet, Mrs. Hinde 
and two or three of the children had 
been “ailing” for years. 
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A HYGIENIC TOWN. 


i i hygienic reform is making prog- 

ress in our population seems dem- 
onstrated by the actual existence of an 
enterprise in Illinois, set on foot by one 
of our most powerful manufacturing cor- 
porations, for the purpose of establishing 
a community in which the principles of 
temperance and hygiene are to be prac- 
tically illustrated. The Pullman Palace 
Car Company is building up a manufactur- 
ing town near Chicago, called Pullman, 
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in which thousands of mechanics are 
employed building that company’s cars. 
lt is a wholly new town, and about two 
million dollars have been expended upon 
its workshops, dwellings, and public 
buildings. As much thought is appar- 
ently being given to the comfort of the 
workmen in their homes as to the effi- 
ciency of their work. Pullman is to 
be a model hygienic town. The dwell- 
ings are handsome brick structures with 
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‘stone trimmings and slate roofs, supplied 
with perfect sewerage, running water, 
gas, baths, marble fireplaces, and many 
other features of elegance and comfort. 
There is a beautiful park and a charming 
artificial lake. The railway station is an 
elegant gothic structure. There are also 
being built a large hotel, a mode! mar- 
ket-house, and an arcade building to 
contain a public library, an art gallery, 
association rooms, and some fifty stores 
and business offices. One of the leading 
educators of the country has been em- 
ployed to organize and conduct a model 
school system. The town thus laid 
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out covers an area of 3,500 acres, upon 
which not a drinking saloon or a place 
of vicious amusement will be tolerated. 
Everything to elevate and refine the 
workingman will be done, yet not as a 
charity. He is expected to pay reason- 
ably for his superior privileges, and will 
appreciate them vastly more because he 
does pay for them. 

Something akin to the imaginary town 
of Dr. Richardson is here contemplated, 
and we wish that to such a physician as 
Dr. Richardson the sanitary arrange- 
ments of the place were entrusted. 


ARTISTIC DISPOSITION OF THE BODY. 
A SUGGESTION. 


Se disposition of bodies after death 
has given the world, and especially 
the civilized world, much concern. Vari- 
ous methods have been in use. Various 
methods tried by the different civiliza- 
tions of the world have had their day, 
and still the world is not yet settled as to 
what disposition to make of the mortal 
part of man. Thousands of years ago 
the different nationalities and religions 
of the world established their methods. 
For the want of communication with 
each other, whereby the world enjoys an 
interchange of thought, each isolated 
nationality or race thought its method 
the only one. In after years when peoples 
began to invade each other's territory 
they began to see that there were other 
methods than their own. Interment— 
* ashes to ashes, dust to dust "—however, 
has been the most universal practice, 
though burial itself has been of different 
kinds; and where there was a high state 
of culture, as in Egypt, embalming be- 
came a common adjunct to it. In this 
process, although the body was buried, 
it was not put into the ground, but into 
some tomb or enclosure of masonry 
where it was kept aloof from mother 
earth. We know not what were the ideas 
of the people, who, like the Egyptians, 
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practiced embalming so extensively, yet 
the only solution of the problem seems 
to us to be that they believed fully in the 
idea of the actual resurrection of the 
body, and it seems to have been a part of 
their strong religious belief and trust to 
keep that body in the best preservation 
possible against the day of judgment. 
Could some of these old Egyptians come 
forth to-day and see poor Egypt, the 
once mighty power of the earth, now 
dead to the world, and see how the new 
Christian civilizations of the West have 
stolen in upon her and committed depre- 
dations upon her sacred tombs, and even 
taken from thence the bodies therein 
embalmed, and, on account of their 
superior combustible properties, used 
them to generate steam to drive the 
modern engine; or, for their chemical 
properties, transported them for the pur- 
pose of enriching the soil of countries 
thousands of miles away; could the old 
Egyptian see this, it would be apt to dis- 
gust him with the civilization that per- 
mits it. And yet in this very thing there 
is a great moral lesson which teaches us 
the insignificance of the human body 
after what we call “life” has departed 
It prompts us to ask, What is 
this thing "Life"? The wealth of the’ 
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universe could not purchase life. The 
body with that power present in it is 
beyond price. This power removed and 
the poor body is of little material value. 
Thisinestimable power seems like acipher, 
although it has such a mighty value it 
seems to occupy no space, and yet it is 
the most potent thing we come in con- 
tact with ; and in death we realize the fact 
that the zxvzsib/e is of value beyond price, 
while the vzsz/z, the body, which seems so 
important in our eyes, is itself the cipher. 

The mummies of Egypt are in every 
land as curiosities, and they reveal to us 
the surroundings of their day ; and more, 
they teach us the insignificance of the 
body, the value of what we term life, 
and the important truth that the invisible 
is of far more importance and real than 
the visible. The visible in all that indi- 
vidualizes the body is transient and for 
the day, while the ¢#vész6/e is for eternity. 
How can this be? is the question with 
many, and many may doubt it, yet it 
would seem that they would have to ad- 
mit that this life principle which gives 
so much and even all the value there is 
to the body can not be a mere cipher. It 
gives far too much value to the body to 
be cast aside as a nonentity, and reveals 
to us the fact that there dwells within us 
a power or spirit which alone gives value 
to our material form. In this life noth- 
ing can, on a scientific basis, be proved 
in this matter, yet here are facts present- 
ed to us : All recognize the body by itself 
to have no value. The “life” or “soul” 
that is in that body gives it all the value 
that it has. The great question there- 
fore is, Can such a property be a mere 
cipher and have no existence beyond the 
mere material body? All are permitted 
to believe as they may, and some, we 
know, differ from this view of the matter, 
yet the more we study nature and enter 
into her various departments, and famil- 
jarize ourselves with her laws, we discover 
that after all the real is the unreal, and 
the unreal is the real, The outward eye 
can only see that which to it is real, yet 
the spirit within can, by its own process, 
advance beyond this, and if it can not 
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clothe in material form the spiritual or 
unseen, it can, through the higher senses, 
realize that the unseen is infinitely more 
powerful and real than that which the 
eye doth see. The eye is the mere agent 
of the mind—the mind can see more than 
the eye can reveal, and even the hard 
practical sense of man can realize that 
the unseen, as in life and the body, is in- 
finitely of far more value than the seem. 
That which is seez, separated from the 
unseen, has very little value, and the 
separation destroys its value beyond a 
mere material rate, while the s#seen re- 
tains its value, and can not be deterio- 
rated by any separation—it is the “ higher 
power," therefore independent, amd all- 
powerful by itself—it can give value 
to the material, but the material can not 
detract from it, for it is the all-in-all— 
the giver and maintainer of life—the 
great I Am of the universe. 

Such are some of the thoughts that 
hover around life and death. The aim of 
advanced civilization has been to make 
the transition from life to death the most 
pleasant. The material body may have 
a horror for the grave, but the spiritual 
part never, for it does riot enter it. As 
the years go by the esthetic part of our 
nature seems more and more to be at 
work to propitiate the material sense in 
man. More and more those connected 
with the disposition of the body after 
death are exerting themselves to throw a. 
charm about the burial of men, and to 
many people it is the event of the exist- 
ence of the body on earth. 

Various methods are in vogue through- 
out the world. The world seems always 
desirous for a change. In this Yankee 
land of ours we all have the right to sug- 
gest changes. We would not, however, 
force them upon society. In the spirit of 
novelty the following is respectfully sug- 
gested. It may not be any better—it 
certainly would be no worse than any 
other plan known to man, and, for some 
occasions, it might be better. It might 
suit some persons while no other plan 
would. If so, then certainly there would 
be some gain : 
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After the body is prepared for burial 
andsufficient time has elapsed to be sure 
that life is extinct, cover it all over well 
with a coating of plaster-of-paris. The 
thickness would depend somewhat on 
circumstances, and would have to be 
determined by practice. On the outside 
of this, in order to make it proof against 
moisture, it would be well to apply a thin 
coating of cement, and a coating of fire- 
clay if it is to be enclosed in cast-metal, 
iron, or bronze, and, outside of all, fasten 
afew rods and bands of metal in order to 
facilitate handling—to keep it firmly to- 
gether. After the body is once prepared 
in this way it is ready for the next and 
final process, that of enclosing it in cast- 
metal or stone—cast-iron, natural or 
artificial stone—and ornamented to suit 
the taste of those having it in charge. 

By this process the bodies could be 
kept hermetrically tight, and thereby 
well preserwed. In the cremation pro- 
cess the insurance companies object to 
burning on account of its destroying all 
evidence of poisoning that might be of 
value to them. They could not object 
to this process on that account, for it 
would preserve a body probably longer 
than the old Egyptian process of embalm- 
ing; so if it were necessary to ascertain if 
aman were poisoned five thousand years 
or more from the time he died it could 
easily be done; or if it were desirable to 
ascertain any other fact in relation to the 
body of the man, say to settle any scien- 
tific question—for instance, it might be 
very desirable to the scientific world to 
know just what was the shape of the 
man’s skull. How much the world would 
give to know certain things in relation 
to some of the old philosophers who 
lived thousands of years ago! 

On this account this proccss would 
secm quite desirable, as it would preserve 
the bodies for a great length of time. As 
for its artistic propertics, nothing could 
be more advantageous in this respect, as 
the coverings could be worked up so as 
to form monuments, or parts of monu- 
ments, as highly ornamental as one 
pleased, to be within enclosures or to 
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stand out in the open fields or grounds, 
as do monuments and head-stones in 
general. They might even be deposited 
in such public buildings as the Westmin- 
ster Abbey in England, or our Capitol at 
Washington, without giving offence or 
generating disease, and be dressed up in 
such artistic form as to be quite attract- 
ive, indeed as attractive as any monu- 
ment. Or they might be made so that a 
number of them would form a grand 
family monument. Only think what a 
monument the Smiths would have! In 
time it might rival the very pyramids 
themselves. In the casting process the 
name of the individual within should be 
formed on the outside on a shield or 
scroll prepared for it. The individual 
figures might even be furnished with 
wheels like safes in order to facilitate 
any desirable transportation. 

The phrase, "the corner-stone” or 
“pillar” of any institution might no 
longer be a mere figure of speech. When 
a good man died who had founded an 
institution his body could be made a 
genuine corner-stone of the material 
structure, as his name or wealth is of the 
spiritual or financial part ; or what would 
probably be better, would be to have him 
after death as a genuine pillar of the 
church material. Only think of a double 
row of good deacons really supporting 
the firmament that covers the little con- 
gregation with which they had associated 
in life—all worked up, for example, in the 
form of handsome caryatides, the faces 
in likeness of the good deacons them- 
selves. If these are done in cast-iron it 
would be well to have them galvanized 
as a better preservative, and under some 
circumstances it might add to their artis- 
tic finish. But then it somewhat de- 
pends upon where they are to be located. 
If indoors, as pillars of the church, they 
might simply be painted. 

At present stained-glass windows are 
put in churches in memory of the de- 
parted; but in this case the pillar might 
receive the honor. And, by the way, 
there seems to be no reason why a col- 
umn in a church should not, with pro- 
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priety, be dedicated to the departed as 
well as a window, at least when the win- 
dows are all appropriated they could fall 
back on the columns. People who are 
adverse to having their bodies destroyed 
or mutilated and scattered could, by this 
process, secure them intact. 

At first this plan may be thought to be 
very expensive. When we think that it 
does away with a costly coffin and all 
that, and that when means are established 
for doing the work systematically, the 
expense would depend upon the vanity 
of parties. The undertaker might grum- 
ble a little, but then: its introduction 
would be so gradual that by the time it 
got well in vogue a new generation of 
undertakers would grow up who could 
easily accustom themselves to the new 
process. They would have no necd to 
change their name, for their present 
name does not signify that they éury 
people. We do not see what is to hinder 
them from undertaking any process that 
their inclination may prompt, or the 
public call for, so long as it is not bar- 
barous or detrimental to public health. 

Such a -process may not suit all, or 
even many. In this life, however, there 
are all sorts of people and all sorts of 
notions. There may be some peculiar 
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present known plans of disposition of 
the body after death, and our plan may 
just suit them. 

In such things it is not well to force 
people, but, so far as we are able, it is - 
well to humor our fellow-men, if what 
they request or demand is not detrimen- 
tal to the rest of mankind, and surely 
such a process as this would not be. 

Scientifically there may be a value at- 
tached to this that we at present may not 
fully appreciate. I do not think there is 
an intelligent person but who is glad the 
old Egyptians carried their embalming 
process to such a degrce of perfection. 
that their bodies have stood the test of 
time, and that we have been permitted 
to see them. We would that as fine 
specimens of the old Greeks and Romans. 
and other great nationalities had been as. 
well preserved. It may be well to pass 
down some of the Yankee type to the 
coming gencrations. In three or four 
thousand years from now the people 
upon the earth may be even more inter- 
ested in this subject than we. It would 
seem to be appropriate in us to do at 
least a little for them in this line. 

Those having ample means might try 
the experiment ; certainly nothing ill can 
come from it, and perhaps there might rc- 
ISAAC P. NOYES. 


HEALTH HINTS. 


RINKING AT MEALs.—Do not 

drink large quantities of fluid at 

your meals. It dilutes the gastric juice 

and weakens its solvent powers. Warm 
drinks are better than cold. 


ALCOHOL AND DySPEPSIA.—Many per- 
sons are under the impression that alco- 
holic drinks are beneficial in dyspepsia, 
but the truth is that alcohol precipitates 
the pepsin of the stomach and interferes 
with digestion, hence dyspepsia is a com- 
mon symptom in habitual drinkers. 

PRURITUS OR ITCHING.—This is often 
a very distressing malady, especially 
when occurring in females. Water ap- 
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plied quite Zo will frequently allay the 
most terrible itching, and the patient 
will soon fall asleep. A mixture of equat 
parts of essence of peppermint and gly- 
cerine applied with a soft brush is also 
an excellent remedy. Warm milk ap- 
plied to the parts is sometimes produc- 
tive of immediate relief. 

SICK STOMACH.—A wine-glassful of 
water drank as hot as it can be borne, 
will frequently arrest a very distressing 
vomiting, but it should be 4o/, not warm. 
Good strong vinegar sipped at pleasure 
is another prompt and safe remedy. 


EARWIGS.—When earwigs get into the 
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ear (which is very seldom), they may be 
destroyed by injecting oil and warm 
water into the ear, even melted lard will 
answer. i 


CHAPPED HANDS.—Wash them well 
with castile soap before retiring, then 
rub them over with a teaspoonful of 
honey, and sleep in your gloves. Repeat 
for a few nights. 


CORNS.—A good coat of gum arabic 
mucilage applied every night just before 
retiring will cure most corns in a few 
weeks. 

FRECKLES.—Muriate of ammonia, I 
drachm ; cologne, 2 drachms; water, 7 
ounces; mix; use as a lotion night and 
morning. This will rémove freckles, and 
is perfectly harmless. Most of the washes 
sold for this purpose contain corrosive 
sublimate, a deadly poison. 


FrErLoN.—When a felon is first felt to 
be forming, its progress may be arrested 
as follows: Mix soft lye-soap and corn 
meal with a case knife until of the con- 
sistence of a salve, and apply to the pain- 
ful part, taking care that it adheres 
snugly to the inflamed spot. Renew 
every twelve hours until all signs of the 
felon have disappeared. 


Boirs.—If the skin be superficially 
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scraped with a small knife, so that a drop 
or two of blood may be pressed through 
the epidermis, as soon as the peculiar 
stabbing or pricking sensation and slight 
hardening of the part announces the 
commencement of a boil, its progress 
will be arrested. Boils should never be 
poulticed, as the warmth and moisture 
of a poultice lengthens the duration of 
the existing boil, and tends to cause the 
formation of new ones. 


SCIATICA.—This is neuralgia extend- 
ing from the hip down the leg, and causes 
most terrible suffering. I have found 
mullein leaves dipped in warm vinegar, 
applied along the course of the sciatic 
nerve and around the joints of the affect- 
ed limb, to relieve the pain, and effect a 
permanent cure in many cases. 

HEADACHE.—I frequently see going 
the rounds of the press somcthing rec- 
ommended as a cure for all forms of 
headache. This displays gross igno- 
rance, for there are fully twenty different 
kinds of headaches, and what might 
benefit one variety would prove injurious 
in another. Headache is merely a symp- 
tom of some other disorder, and to be 
successful in treatment it is essential 
that the cause be ascertained and re- 
moved. L. H. WASHINGTON, M.D. 


- 


KITCHEN LEAFLETS.—NO. 2. 


OATMEAL-BREAD, GEMS, ETC. 


ENERALLY there is too much haste 
on the part of housekecpers or cooks 
in the preparation of food, and this is 
especially shown in getting up soups, 
stews, mushes, etc., which require boil- 
ing or steaming. To do anything well 
we must take a// the time necessary to 
doit, And in cooking, we can not hurry 
matters and have a really excellent re- 
sult. Time is required to make a thor- 
oughly palatable and digestible dish, of 
say cracked wheat or oatmeal porridge. 
I have found that the slower the process 
of cooking the better the result. 
Since the introduction of the so-called 
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farina boilers or double-kettle, perfection 
seems to have been reached in preparing 
the farinacea ; and mushes of wheat, oats, 
barley, corn, etc., which before were ap- 
parently looked upon with contempt, are 
now the favorite food of a large propor- 
tion of the community. 

The old method of cooking produced 
in most households a haif-raw mass, 
which demanded a good deal of hygienic 
principle in one to attempt its mastica- 
tion ; now a well-cooked dish of the meal 
furnished us by the recently improved 
methods of grinding, or crushing, tempts 
any appetite which has the seasoning of 
hunger. 

Rapid boiling does not cook as quickly 
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or as well as slow. The pot of water 
with .ts interior compartment or kettle, 
containing the cereal, set on the back 
of the stove or range, and covered closely 
to keep the steam in, may merely. sim- 
mer there, but it is doing the work well. 
"The steam as it rises condenses on the 
cover and sides of the inner vessel, and 
assists the process in a way which no 
other known system can, and the work 
is done by nature, almost unassisted, for 
little stirring is necessary, and if the pot 
be left a half hour longer on the stove 
than is customary, no harm is done. 

The recipes given this time are for oat- 
1neal. Ido not think it necessary to say 
anything about the selection of this or 
other grains, unless the reader asks for 
particulars. Nowadays the demand for 
cereal foods is such that every grocer 
who keeps a store worthy of patronage, 
supplies a variety of the most approved 
brands. 


OATMEAL GEMS. 


One large cup of boiled oatmeal mashed fine. 

One quart of wheat flour, 

One pint of milk. 

One egg. 

Two und one-half teaspoonfuls of Royal bak- 
ang powder. Mix the oatmeal, milk, and eje 
well together; stir the baking powder iu the 
flour, and sift it in the mixture, in the same man- 
ucr as for wheat bread. Bake in hot gem-puns 
in a very hot oven, from forty to sixty minutes. 
‘This quantity of material will make about 
twenty-cicht of the gems. 


OATMEAL RAISED BREAD, 


Take a pint bow! hulf filled with oatmen] mush; 
fill up the bowl with warm-water; put the mix- 
ture in the bread bowl, and stir in whest flour 
enough to make the dough into a stiff paste. 
Stir in one-quarter of a good yeast cake, aud let 
the dough rise overnight, In the morning, add 
flour enough to mould it up, and bake, 


OATMEAL DHIAKPAST-CAXR. 

This fs made of No. 2 oatmeal, with water 
enough to suturate it, und with little or no salt, 
according to taste, Pour the meal into a baking 
tin or dish, half an inch or three-quarters deep, : 
shaking it down level, 30 that the bottom of the 
pan is covered to the depth of about one-cighth 
of an inch, Then pour in water until it is 80 
wet that the water runs freely on the surface. 
Let the pan etund all night, and in the morning | 
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add hot water euongh to have a little on the 
surface. Place in a quick oven, and bake twenty- 
five minutes. Eat warm with good New Orleans 
molasses, honey, orany fruit sauce, A delicious 
dish for children. 


OATMEAL PIE-CRUBT. 


Scald two parts of flne oatmeal with one part 
of hot water; mix well, and roll thin. Aa this 
bakes very quickly, frult which requires much 
cooking must be cooked first, before making 
the ples. This crust is very tender, and pos- 
seases all the desirable qualities of shortened 
pic-crusts, without their injurious effecta. 


OATMEAL GRUEL. 


One tea-cup of coarse oatmeal, 

One quart of boiling water. 

Boll briskly about half an hour. Then stir 
well, and put where it will cook slowly, for 
about two hours, For a drink, rub the gruel 
through a sievo and then return it to the fire, 
and boil once more. 


OATMEAL AND APPLE BREAKFABT-CAKE. 

Stew aud sweeten good solid apples, as for 
ordinary spple-sauce, and strain through a col- 
ander, Take about one pint of apple-sauce and 
a quart of fine oatmeal (Schamacher’s A); mix 
well, spread out on an oiled tin half an inch 
deep, and bake half an hour in a quick oven. 
Serve warm. 

OATMEAL MUSH. 

Two tea-cups of coarse oatmeal. 

Stir the meal into two quarts of cold water, 
and cook in a double boiler from three to four 
hours. Stir occasionally. 


OATMEAL AND POTATO SCONES. 


Cold or warm potatoes, peeled or mashed, are 
worked up with fine oatmeal, until the mixture 
cun be moulded with the hand into small thin 
cakes, Then bake on au oiled griddle, or on a 
pan in the oven. These scones can elso be 
moulded with Graham flour instead of oatmeal. 

MIRA EATON, 
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ADVICE WITH REASONS.—Beware of 
salves, beware of plasters, beware of eye- 
waters, beware of washes refining the 
skin, beware of toilet powders, and be 
careful in the use of scented soaps. Why ? 
Salves make and kecp the skin sore, plas- 
ters prevent wounds from healing, eye- 
waters do often more injury than good, 
most hair-dyes produce sore eyes, beauti- 
fying washes are often poisonous, ditto 
toilet powders, while scented soaps are 
usually too sharp with free alkali. 
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Fresh European Enterprises.— 
The St. Gothard tunnel and railway are fin- 
ished, and opened to general traffic and mail. 
Itis probable that direct railway connection 
will be established with Venice. Besides thisa 
leading engineer of Milan proposes to es- 
tablish a line of steamers from Lago Maggi- 
ore to Venice, and thus make the connection 
direct and easy to the Queen of the Adriatic. 
To this end the river Po, the canal of Paola, 
the Cavour Canal, and the Ticino River will 
be used. The rail now comes to Mogadino, 
at the upper end of the Lago Maggiore. It 
is affirmed that the necessary capital has 
been supplied by a syndicate of bankers of 
Turin. A model steamer is being construct- 
ed in England that will enter the French 
canals on the channel and find its way to 
Marseilles, and thence creep along the coast 
of the Mediterranean and Adriatic to Venice. 
Íf the navigation can be made a success, 
freight can be brought to the Adriatic for 
half the figure required to get it to Genoa, 
and the question will thus be settled in favor 
of Venice, and the tide o1 trade may thus re- 
vive a city that was once famous for its mer- 
chants, but which has long been in a state of 
mercantile decay. 


Post -ofice Business, — According 
to the late report of the Postmaster-General, 
during the past year there passed through 
the United States mail, of domestic matter, 
2,215,168,124 pieces, divided as follows : 


Letters...... . 866,593,572 
Postal cards. 276,440,716 
Newspapers..... e 695,175,624 
Magazines. ......... 53.472,276 
Bocks, circulars, etc...... .. ^. 300,845,480 
Articles of merchandise.... ....... 22,634,456 


Which was an average of 44 3-5 pieces to 
each person in the country. The aggregate 
expense of conducting the department was 

22,255,994 ; number of post-offices, 42,959, 
whole number of persons employed, 60,479. 
The revenue of the department lacked 
$3,500,000 of defraying the expenses, which 
deficiency was paid from the General Treas- 
ury of the United States. 

Out of the 866,593,572 letters mailed, 
3.057.141, or one in every 253, went to the 
dead letter office. This number, compared 
with former years, is proportionately very 
small, owing to a late rule of the department, 
that when the writer of any unpaid or mis- 
directed matter is known, it is at once re- 
turned for correction, thus saving delay, mis- 
carriage, or its ultimately being sent to the 
dead letter office. 


The causes through which mail matter gocs , 


astray or to the dead letter office are some- 
what numerous, and are summarized in the 
post-office report as follows: Froin being un- 
claimed at office of destination, 2,560,402 ; 
for non-payment of postage, 284,503; im- 
perfect address, 201,849, of which 9,107 bere 
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no superscription whatever; many, if not 
most, of the unclaimed mail was so from 
some fault of its superscription. 

Out of 6,996,513 registered letters and par- 
cels mailed during the year only 7,445 went 
to the dead letter office, and of these, 7,016 
were restored to the owners, thus lcaving 
less than 450 out of nearly 7,000,000 pack- 
ages unaccounted for—one in about 17,000. 

All mail matter containing articles of value 
or money was returned to the owner if he 
could be found, otherwise the money was 
paid into the United States Treasury and the 
valuables sold and the proceeds deposited 
therein. The money not returned amounted 
to $2,751; the proceeds of the articles sold 
were $5,465. 


Losses by Fire.—Statistics show that 
every seventh dollar of the nation's annual 
increase in wealth is burned up, chiefly 
through gross carelessness ; also, that '' we 
burn up a Chicago cvery two years." The 
great Chicago fire destroyed $160,000,000, 
and the average fire loss of the United States 
and Canada is $80,000,000 a year, so that 
were the Chicago calamity which shocked 
the country in 1871 to be repeated once in 
two years, it would annihilate no more prop- 
erty than that now consumed by the numer- 
ous fires of every two years. The fire loss 
of the last five years in the United States and 
Canada is $405,269.700. It would appear 
from the insurance statistics that liquor 
stores (which we can well afford to lose) are 
most apt to burn, and groceries and hotels 
follow closely after, there being twice as many 
fires in these classes of buildings as in saw- 
mills and drug-stores, which come next io 
the list. 


An Octogennrian's Views on tlie 
PuRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND BEEs-WAX.— 


CIRCLEVILLE, TEXAS, January 9, 1882. 


Dear Sirs: I am under obligations to you 
for sending me the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
It is one of the best publications in the United 
States. I have been a reader from its first 
publication, over forty years ago. Iam now 
in my eighty-fifth year. I have not used cof- 
fee, and but few fashionable knicknacks for 
about forty years; used one chew of tobacco 
about sixty years ago. 

In the January No. of the JoURNAL, page 
22, you say: ‘ The pollen of flowers is also 
manufactured by the bees into wax-cells for 
honey " This is the general opinion of the 
largest portion of men. Nevertheless, it is 
a mistake. The wax that composes the comb 
for the reception of honey, is a natural pro: 
duction of the bee, growing between the scales. 
or rings, of the bee. But it is said that they 
gather it from flowers, and carry it on their 
legs to the hive. This is not wax; it is also 
stored in the comb, and by apiers is called 
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“ Bee-bread.” When a swarm comes off in 
the evening, they are generally hived near 
where they settle, and sometimes are not 
carried to the stand until the next morning. 
Ou the place where the hive stood there is 
always more or less scales of clear white 
wax, which they could not use. This is par- 
ticularly the case when a swarm has been 
hived several days in succession. The wax 
scales grow too thick, so that the bees can 
not use them in making cells. Apiers can 
test these things by examining closely the 
points I have named. 

Your premium book for 1882 ought to in- 
duce all who love to read to become subscri- 
bers. According to the contents it has the 
right title, *' Phrenological Miscellany.” I 
hope I shall get to read it Our part of the 
country is thinly populated, and but few that 
care anything for books. 

WILLIAM CRAWFORD. 


Uses of Insects.—Many people may 
shake their heads when we say it, but it is 
none the less true, that only a very small 
portion of the insect world is noxious; the 
others are engaged in good works for man— 
some engaged in warring against the same 
insect foes that we war against, and the 
others in clearing away dead and injurious 
matters. An English scientific paper says: 
“ Insects are useful in destroying dead vege- 
table substances, which are even more per- 
nicious to man than animals in the same con- 
dition ; and not only the soft and succulent 
portions, but even the solid wood is destroyed 
: by them. In the immense forests of the 
tropics, the ground would be covered, and 
new shoots choked up, by the ruins of trees 
which had fallen by accident or age, and 
which it would require ages to disperse with- 
out the aid of insects. But no sooner isa 
tree fallen than one tribe of animals cuts its 
bark to pieces, another bores holes in it in 
all directions ; so the moisture from dew or 
rain may stand, decompose, and soften. 
Others come in to eat off the portions that 
are softened, and so on, until it is entirely 
broken up and scattered; and this is done 
with euch expedition that they will, in a few 
weeks, destroy and carry away the trunks of 
large trees, without leaving a particle behind; 
and in places where, two or three years be- 
fore, there was a populous town, if the in- 
habitants, as is frequently the case, have 
chosen to abandon it, there will be a very 
thick wood, and not a vestige of post to be 
seen.” 


The Specific Gravity of Brains. 
—Two Italian physicians, Drs. Colombi and 
Pizzi, have carefully examined the specific 

ravity of the brain in seventy post-mortems. 

hey find it 1:023 for men, and 1°018 for 
women ; but these figures also vary consider- 
ably according to age, the average (for both 
sexes) being I'Ot9 up to fifteen years of age, 
I 026 between fifteen and forty-five, and 17017 
afterward, The brains of insane patients 
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vary considerably on either side of these 
figures, the lowest they have observed being 
1'013: the highest, in one containing many 
nodules of sclerosis, 1'044. 


How to Set Grafts.—The season for 
grafting may be said to be from the first of 
April to June, the time when the forces of 
natufe are impelling the upward flow of sap 
in the tree. An expert says in the German- 
town Telegraph ; 

* We have set grafts the last day of May 
with as much success as at any other time, 
and we have known of grafting being done 
up to the 2oth of June. When understood — 
and it ought to be an easy thing to learn— 
any one can do his own grafting. Yet due 
care must be taken in all the details to insure 
growing. 

“ Stocks or limbs to be grafted, not over two 
inches in diameter, should be cut off at the 
distance of four inches. A fine saw should 
be used. Incline the saw so that the stump 
will shed the rain. The bark must be unin- 
jured. With a sharp knife smooth off the 
sawed stump. Take a case knife, which is as 
good as any, place it across the heart of the 
stock, and force it down with a wooden mal- 
let. We use a very narrow screw-driver for 
keeping open the split. Shape the scion 
wedge fashion both ways, keeping the bark 
intact. We make a shoulder as far up as the 
scion is shaved ; it is not so strong, but bet- 
ter insures growth. The inside of tne bark 
of both scion and stock must meet or cruss, 
in order that the sap of the two may com- 
mingle. Set the scion at a slight angle 
spreading from each other. When the stock 
is small and only one scion inserted, place a 
piece of wood on the opposite side of cor- 
responding thickness. ` If the slit does not 
close up sufficiently, tie round a cotton string 
to keep it tight upon the graft. Cover with 
wax every part of the cut wood and slit. In 
three wecks' time go over the grafts and re- 
wax if needed. It is air and rain getting in 
that destroy, Where the limb to be grafted 
is from two to four inches over, it should be 
cut say six inches from the tree, and from 
four to six scions may be inserted.” 


Some Fruit-fictories order their tin 
from Wales. It requires about 1,217 boxes 
of tin to make 26,000 standard cans. 


On Youthful Prodigics.—The Te- 
osophist, that Bombay monthly which is de- 
voted to the occult and marvelous phenom- 
ena of human life, makes a good point or two 
in a brief paragraph like the following : 

“ Phenomenal children solving on the spot 
mathematical and arithmetical problems, are 
likely to find themselves at a discount, if we 
can believe German papers. Young Master 
Moritz Frankl, the ‘arithmetical wonder of 
the age,’ is the prodigy to whose ‘ miraculous * 
gift press and public have been paying their 
homage for over a year, and who must have 
made, by this time, the fortune of his Teu- 
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tonic ‘Barnum,’ Dr. Gonig. And now little 
Frank! has found a rival: not in any espe- 
cially gifted ' prodigy,' but in any moderately 
intelligent boy chosen among a dozen of 
other school-boys, whom a Dr. Ienbiirger 
chooses to select, and to impart to him his 
newly-discovered secret. The Doctor is a 
Leipzig savant and an eminent mathemati- 
cian, He offered to bet with Dr. Gonig, 
Frankl's impressario, that he had discovered 
the key to his secret, and would undertake 
to initiate into it any clever school-boy in 
one hour's time by teaching him how to ex- 
tract the cube root from any given seven or 
more figures. Dr. Gonig accepted the bet, 
proposing as a stake of 100,000 gulden, that 
it could not be done. Dr. Ilenbürger, we are 
told, made his claim good by forthwith select- 
ing an ordinary boy whom hc had never seen, 
but who was proposed to him as one having 
a certain capacity for arithmetic. Shutting 
himself closely with him in a room, he ex- 
plained to the boy his system, which consists 
of only twelve figures. The result was that 
this newly taught boy entered on the same 
evening into a most successful competition 
with the little * prodigy,' solving instantane- 
ously the most difficult problems, and mak- 
ing a slight mistake in but one instance, If 
true, then the discovery is likely to affect not 
only the pockets of various speculators in 
*children prodigies,' but likewise the hearts 
of a great number of Spiritualists. There is 
no end of such marvelous ‘infant mediums’ 
in America whose gifts are believed by them 
to be due to the direct control, intervention, 
and agenc; of the ' departed spirits,’ of great 
mathematicians, musicians, and other like in- 
visible savants and artists furnished through 
mediums with ‘return tickets’ from the angel 
world, and what if the key to the secret of 
each of such achievements be discovered one 
day? We have heard of an Oriental brother- 
hood which possesses such a key. But—oh 
thrice cruel science! Wilt thou not leave a 
single shred of the ‘miraculous’ and the 
‘supernatural 'to these hungering after 
both ?” 


The Valley of Death.—The Valley 
of Death, a spot almost as terrible as the 
prophet's valley of dry bones, lies just north 
of the old Mormon road to California—a 
region thirty miles long by thirty broad, and 
surrounded, except at two points, by inacces- 
sible mountains. It is totally devoid of water 
and vegetation, and the shadow of a bird or 
wild beast never darkens its white, glaring 
sands. The Kansas Pacific Railroad engi- 
neers discovered it, and some papers, which 
show the fate of the ''lost Montgomery 
train," which came south from Salt Lake in 
1850, guided by a Mormon. When near 
Death Vallev, some came to the conclusion 
that the Mormon knew nothing of the coun- 
try, so they appointed one of their number a 
leader, and broke off from their party. The 
leader turned due west, and so, with the peo- 
ple and wagons and the flocks, he traveled 
three days, and then descended into the broad 
valley, whose treacherous mirage promised 
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water. They reached the center, but only the 
white sands, bounded by scorching peaks, 
met their gaze. And around the valley they 
wandered, and one by one the men died, and 
the panting flocks stretched themselves in 
death under the hot sun, The children, cry- 
ing for water, died at their mother's breasts, 
and with swollen tongues and burning vitals, 
the mothers followed. Wagon after wagon 
was abandoned, and strong men tottered and 
raved and died. After a weck's wandering, 
a dozen survivors found some water in the 
hollow of a mountain. It lasted but a short 
time, when all perished but two, who escaped 
out of the valley and followed the trail of 
their former companions. Eighty-seven fam- 
ilies, with hundreds of animals, perished 
here, and now, after twenty-two years, the 
wagons stand still complete, the iron works 
and tires are bright, and the shriveled skel- 
etons lie side by side. 


Germination of the Cotton Secd, 
—A writer in the Boston Journal of Commerce 
says: “A singular discovery has been made 
by accident in connection with some experi- 
ments upon cotton seed, which may have a 
widely extended influence upon agricultural 
operations. With a view to ascertain the 
situation of the oil cells in the cotton seed, 
Professor Thomas Taylor, the microscopist, 
was requested to make an investigation, and 
he found that one row of these cells consti- 
tutes a protection to the germinating point. 
The Professor resolved further to ascertain 
how far these defenses protected the embryo 
from agents usually destructive of all organic 
life. In using sulphuric acid he found that 
one result was completely to remove the ad- 
herent cotton, so leaving the brown shell of 
the seed clean, without being visibly affected. 
Some of the seed that had been thus treated 
was sown, and, to the surprise of every one, 
it came up five days earlier than the seed in 
its natural state. Several experiments were 
subsequently made, which confirmed the fact 
that the treatment, with sulphuric acid stimu. 
lated the vitality of the seed. The gain of 
five or six days. start, in the avoidance of 
early frosts, or in the raising of early cot- 
ton, for which premiums are offered in some 
of the Southern States, can not be overesti- 
mated. Another advantage is that, owing to 
the cotton hitherto adherent to the secd, the 
sowing has had to be broadcast, which has. 
been very wasteful. Now the clean seed can 
be sown by means of a drill, with the result 
of producing a regularity of growth which 
will tend greatly to facilitate the subsequent 
cultivation," 


Plant Growth.—When the earth in 
which a plant grows is much warmer than 
the air, the plant grows very thick, ceases 
almost altogether to increase in height, and 
finally shows deep, transverse rifts which 
make farther growth an impossibility. These 
effects were produced by M. Prillieux, who 
used a large dish of earth, in which he plant- 
ed the seeds, and kept the earth ten degrees 
warmer than the moist air of the room, 
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APPARENT INCONGRUITIES IN CON- 
SCIENTIOUSNESS, 


CABINET COLLOQUY NO, 13. 


€t I THINK,” remarked a visitor, “that 

you phrenologists do not receive 
all the credit you deserve because of 
your support of the ethical view of Con- 
science, or, as you term it, Conscientious- 
ness.” 

What do you mean by the ethical view, 
if we may ask? 

*] mean the opinion that conscience 
is an original, inherent faculty of the 
human mind—and not an intellectual 
product. While many of the more em- 
inent metaphysicians have disputed con- 
cerning its nature, some, like Hobbes 
and Paley, imputing virtuous conduct 
to self-love, or self-interest; others, 
dike Brown, making the appreciation 
of utility synonymous with conscience, 
and others, like Adam Smith, proposing 
sympathy as a standard for moral judg- 
ment, the phrenologist points to an en- 
dowment in brain and mind which con- 
stitutes man a responsible being, because 
its special office is to discern between 
right and wrong. Thus a scientific or 
physical basis is furnished religion which 
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could be made a very powerful adjuvant 
in the conflict with infidelity.” 

We think, sir, that the religionist is 
eager to avail himself of all the aids at his 
command in that conflict, but hesitates to 
accept the proffered support of phrenology 
because of its physical basis; that has, to 
him, a guasi materialistic aspect, and its 
open embrace might involve him in a 
mesh of inconsistency and error. A mo- 
ment’s consideration will show you the 
delicacy of such a step, and how easily 
the unscrupulous sophists of infidelity 
would make a handle of it for gibe and 
lampoon, which go so much farther with 
the masses than serious fact and argu- 
ment. 

“I can readily see now," replied our 
visitor, "the strength of the reason you 
propound. The two sides arrayed in 
the conflict fight with antipodal weapons 
—the religionist's are spiritual, or pre- 
mises and arguments drawn from the Bi- 
ble and moral evidences ; the material- 
ist's are physical, or conclusions derived 
from the observation of natural phenom- 
ena. For the former, then, to take up a 
cudgel proffered by a class of scientific 
observers, would be interpreted by the 
infidel as inconsistency and a confession 
of weakness, and I can well understand 
how the cause of Christianity might lose 
in the ranks of the unreflecting, Never- 
theless, I insist that an intelligent use of 
the phrenological argument would prove 
a very valuable auxiliary, since it would 
make a cross issue, combine the spiritual 
with the physical, attribute moral func- 
tions to nervous organs, and point di- 
rectly to phenomena, which would com- 
mand the respectful attention of the true 
scientist. I have read enough in mental 
science, as formulated by Spurzheim and 
Combe, to be impressed that they have 
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set up no false lights in defining the organ 
and function of Conscientiousness, but I 
must confess that I am puzzled sometimes 
by the action of the faculty. I have 
known persons in whom the organ ap- 
peared large toact in a manner seemingly 
quite the reverse to what duty and obli- 
gation required.” 

Will you cite an instance? It by no 
means follows that because Conscien- 
tiousness is large in his brain that a man 
will aZways be true and just in his deal- 
ings; but when we carefully analyze the 
apparently inconsistent conduct of such’ 
a man we find that it was the reasonable 
consequence of several faculties acting 
in combination, 

“I have in my mind’s eye a shrewd, 
energetic man, who is slow in meeting his 
engagements to pay money. If heowea 
bill it is difficult to collect it—although 
in the end he pays up. But whoever 
owes him is promptly asked to settle, and 
expected to do it or risk a lawsuit, He 
has a large, well-developed crown. I do 
not claim to be an expert, but I think any 
one who knows about the shape of the 
head would say that his Conscientious- 
ness is large. If so, why does it not 
prompt him to deal in strict fairness with 
others?” 

In natural philosophy there is an im- 
portant principle known as the Composi- 
tion of forces. You are aware of it, I 


suppose. I draw a parallelogram thus, 
A. e 
D | 
| 
B. — D. 


with diagonal line through it, and letter 
it as you see. Now, let us suppose that 
a movable object is at A, and that it is 
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acted upon at the same time by two equat 
forces, one moving in the direction of the 
line A C, the other moving at right angles 
to A C, orin the direction A B. The 
body thus acted upon will not take the di- 
rection of either force, but move in an 
intermediate direction, say that of A D. 
If the forces differ, the moving body will 
be impelled in a direction nearer to that 
of the greater, in proportion to its supe- 
rior impact. : Now, apply this principle ` 
to the man you mention. He has large 
Conscientiousness, but also large and 
more active Acquisitiveness. He is a 
good business man, you say? 

“Yes, decidedly so." 

That shows that his intellect is by no 
means weak, and its practical deductions 
govern in a great degree the expression 
of his sense of duty. He can not be 
termed dishonest, yet the apparent indif- 
ference he shows to his creditors may 
sometimes lead you to think that the line 
is very narrow in his conduct between 
honesty and dishonesty. Should you re- 
proach him for want of principle in his 
dealings, we warrant that he would fling 
back the imputation with scorn, and 
challenge you to show that his credit was 
not good in his business circle. 

“ But do you think that the man feels 
the sense of obligation strongly, as might 
be inferred from the development of his 
Conscientiousness ? " 

We certainly do, yet in a subordinate 
way. He recognizes clearly whatever 
obligation rests upon him. Between him 
and a creditor who knows his sharp, 
scrutinizing business method, there is 
rarely any dispute over an account, and 
what has been once settled upon he never 
questions, and he is as fully determined 
to pay a debt as he is slow to pay it. 
His large Acquisitiveness, influencing his. 
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practical judgment, points to the proba- 
ble gains of using in new investments the 
money which he owes to a creditor; his 
self-confidence assures him that he will 
be able to discharge the obligation when- 
ever it becomes necessary; hence his 
sense of duty is quieted or kept in a sort 
of abeyance—and, like the body, acted 
upon by two or more forces; instead of 
operating in thesimple direction peculiar 
to its own moral inertia, it is deflected 
into an intermediate course. 

“The operation of the mind in this 
case becomes now quite clear to me, sir. 
I have, however, another illustration in 
my thought, which I should like to hear 
you dissect also. I know a person whose 
development of Conscientiousness ap- 
pears to me small, and I have heard him 
make statements which confirm the im- 
pression that his sense of duty is not 
high. Yet I do not know a more punc- 
tual man in paying bills and meeting ap- 
pointments. He is ina profession with a 
good income, but has not the business 
capacity of the other man I instanced, 
although credited with being a sound ad- 
viser in general matters." 

I take it that this man has more of the 
philosophical or reflective cast of intellect 
than the other? 

“Yes,” 

And no great endowment of Acquisi- 
tiveness or Secretiveness, while he has 
large Approbativeness, and a generous 
degree of the social nature. I think you 
will find that such is the case. Now, ap- 
plying our principle of the composition 
of forces—his Approbativeness inclines 
him to seek the approval of his friends 
and society ; his cultivated intellect shows 
him that human interests are promoted 
by a balance of relations; that a debtor 
scarcely stands on an even footing with 
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his creditor; his social nature leads him 
to wish for the companionship and inter- 
est of others, and as a friend and ac- 
quaintance, he desires (through Appro- 
bativeness) to feel himself at least an 
equal with every one he knows. The 
natural outcome of these influences is the 
punctual man you observe. There is no 
powerful Secretiveness to inspire cunning 
and artifice, no strong Acquisitiveness to 
incline him to temporize, defer, and 
cheapen. He is just and honorable in 
his conduct because he sees clearly such 
qualities win esteem everywhere, while 
injustice and want of self-respect have 
their rational effect in making people 
despise the one who shows them in his 
actions. 

* Then I may infer from your remarks 
that the intellect may determine a man's 
course as regards the doing of right or 
wrong." 

You may to a degree. The well-en- 
dowed and well-trained intellect may be 
trusted so far as prescribing a rational, 
consistent course, but the degree or 
completeness of a man's action in pursu- 
ing that course must depend upon the 
influence of the sentiments which relate 
toit. A man may decide intellectually 
with respect to the propriety of endow- 
ing an institution fora charitable purpose, 
but the extent of his contribution in 
money and personal effort will depend 
chiefly upon the strength of his Benevo- 
lence. There is a satisfaction in carrying, 
into effect the judgment of the intellect, 
but the highest enjoyment experienced 
by man is in following the bent of his 
moral and affectional feelings. Con- 
scientiousness is gratified when a man 
does what is fair. If it, among the senti- 
ments, were only consulted by the intel- 


lect when a man was called upon to aid 
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ina certain undertaking, it would be sat- 
isfied by his doing just so much as should 
be deemed consistent with his relation to 
the matter. There would be no profuse 
munificence on his part. But were a 
strong Benevolence let in, then to the 
sense of duty would be added that of 
kindness and sympathy, and the result 
would be a spontaneous, uncalculating 
generosity. 


- 


SLIGHTLY INCONSISTENTI 


A GREAT deal of excitement prevails 
throughout the North, Central, and 
Fastern States, on account of the exist- 
ence of small-pox in a form bordering on 
the epidemic. Its ravages are mainly 
confined to the large cities, and in spite of 
the measures of health boards and local 
authorities for vaccination by wholesale, 
the number of cases reported show an 
increase—this being particularly the case 
in New York, Jersey City, and Chicago. 
We kno 7 that a peculiar dread of small- 
pox lies at the bottom of the popular ex- 
citement with reference to it—a dread 
which can not be so much inspired by its 
fataiity as by its possible impairment of 
one'sgoodlooks. The inscription on Jen- 
net's tomb certainly carries this idea, as 
it ends thus: 


“ And radiant beauty, drop one greatful tear, 
For beauty's truest friend lies buried here.” 


View it on the really more horrible side 
of fatality, and small-pox sustains a fee- 
ble comparison with several other mala- 
dies, which are always on the mortuary 
reports, and about which the community 
at large expresses little concern. For in- 
stance: pneumonia, diphtheria, typhus 
fever, scarlatina, and measles slay thou- 
sands of all classes, while to the account 
of small-pox a few score are credited, and 
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the cases in the great majority belong to 
the class that crowds the tenements in 
close and noisome quarters. Thereport of 
the Health Board of New York City for 
the week ending January 28th, furnishes 
the following items: The number of cases 
of diphtheria during the week was 225; of 
measles, 196, and of scarlet fever, 359; 
38 new cases of small-pox were reported. 

Why is there not a hue and cry made 
about the frightful devastations of scarla- 
tina, diphtheria, and measles? Why are 
not rigid measures set on foot for their 
prevention? Everybody with any claim 
to intelligence knows the necessity of re- 
moving all filthy accumulations, of keep- 
ing the channels of drainage clear and of 
destroying all morbific gases, if a com- 
munity would be freed from the causes 
of our most malignant diseases. Then 
why is a state of things permitted in most 
of our cities, towns, and large villages, 
which must in a season of constant atmos- 
pheric changes like our present winter, 
or when spring or autumn dampness and 
mist prevail, be productive of abounding 
sickness, and yield rich returns to the 
undertaker? —— 

We don't altogether object to the fear 
of the public with respect to small-pox, 
if it have a wholesome effect in precau- 
tions which will suppress the disease; but 
we think tnat this fear is largely mis- 
placed, a heritage of past generations 
probably, but none the less illogical, 
when the far greater destructiveness of 
other maladies is considered. 


THE STRANGER IN SCOTLAND. 


“ HE Scotchman 
enough, I can tell you, and the 
stranger who happens to be ‘hard up‘ 


is close - fisted 
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in his country doesn t find much sympa- 
thy.” 

This was the remark made by one of a 
group of gentlemen within my hearing: 
and it so clashed with my own opinion 
and experiente of Scottish character that 
I immediately declared my dissent, and 
gave the following incidents which oc- 
curred during a few days’ visit in the 
“land o' cakes." 

While in Edinburgh in the summer of 
'79, I ordered a pair of trousers to be 
made by a tailor who kept a small shop 
on Chambers Street, and whose goods 
seemed of better quality than was con- 
sistent with the small display he made of 
them. As I had to leave town about 2 
P.M. on the following day, it was agreed 
that the garment should be delivered 
positively by 1o o'clock in the morning, 
when the balance due, about $4.09, would 
be paid to the messenger. 

The order was given about 11 o'clock 
A.M., and the remainder of the day was 
devoted to sight-seeing in the Athens of 
Britain. I did not return to my hotel 
until about nine that night, and while 
lighting me to my room Boots said, 
“There's a bundle in the office for you, sir." 

“A bundle for me, what is it?” 

“I think it's trousers, sir.” 

After laying aside my overcoat and 
umbrella, for the weather was wet and 
cool, I descended to the ofhce and found 
to my surprise that the tailor had indeed 
sent the * unmentionables," finished to a 
nicety, and the cashier had paid the bill, 
although he had no deposit of mine, and 
knew nothing whatever about me beyond 
the mere impression that the exchange 
of half a dozen remarks had given him. 

Two days later found me in Glasgow. 
I engaged a room in one of those well- 
conducted and usually well-located tem- 
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perance hotels, called * Waverly," but 
was informed that on account of the 
pressure of guests, I might expect to 
share my quarters with another. Asthe 
room assigned me had two beds, I offered 
no objection. The first night I was call- 
ed upon to open the door to receive a 
companion, who announced himself a 
school teacher from Dumfries, come to 
stay a week or so in Glasgow, and as he 
appeared on first sight a genial fellow, I 
bade him welcome to the entertainment 
of No. 43. The next day at breakfast Mr. 
S—— volunteered his services as guide in 
a round of Glasgow sight-secing, and 
nothing loth, I accepted the kind tender. 
In the course of the afternoon we found 
ourselves in one of the principal business 
streets—Argyle, I think—of the great 
Scottish center of commercial enterprise, 
and concluded to look through one of 
the shops most famous for its size and 
the variety of its stock. On entering a 
salesman met us, and very courteously 
offered to conduct us through the dif- 
ferent departments. In one of these I 
was struck by the beauty and softness of 
a number of blankets, and remarked to 
my new acquaintance, “I should like to 
carry one of those to America. It would 
come into use very conveniently on the 
steamer on a cool, breezy day." 

“Well,” returned he, “why not buy 
one? I judge that a couple of guineas 
wouid pay for it." 

“Cheap enough certainly," I returned, 
"but to be frank I can not spare the 
money; I did not expect to come to Scot- 
land, and on account of the difficulty in 
obtaining a steamer I have been detained 
longer on this side of the ocean than I 
expected. Consequently, you know—— " 

“Oh,” replied he quickly, “that’s it; it 
would give me great pleasure to accom: 
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modate you with a sovereign or two." 
Suiting the action to the word, he drew 
out his wallet and pressed the money up- 
on me—and it was with real difficulty 
that I avoided both taking ıt and 
wounding his feelings. 


For the above reasons I can not feel any 
sympathy with the man who speaks dis- 
paragingly of the Scottish character, es- 
pecially intimating that it is lacking in 
generous impulse. I know the con- 
trary. D. 


£s Bu Sorrespendents, 


UESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
wl be answered im this riment. Bul one gnes- 
tion at a time, and that c sary stated, must be fros 
l| emeries if a correspondent shall expect we fo give 

im the dens fit of an carly consideration, 

Ir AN INQUIRY Fait to Receive ATTEN- 
tien within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it: if not then published, the inguirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 


To Our CoNrRIBUTORS.—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate tke work of the printer, 
if our contributors genevally should observe the fol- 
dowing rules when writing articles or communications 
futons d for publication : 

x. Write on one side of the sheet only. It ds often 
necessary (o cut the page into“ takes” for compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are writien 
upon. 

s. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful inthe matter of proper names and quotations. 

3. Don't write in a micr tc hand, as the com- 
pesitor has to read if across his case, a distance o, 
meariy two feet, and the editor often wants lo make 
changes and additions. 


4 Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about “Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor, 

S- Be brief. People don't like to read long stories. A 
foro-coéu mn article is read by four times as man 
people as one of double that length. D 


6. Always write your fullname and address plain- 
dy at the end of your letter. Lf you use a preudanym 
er initials, write your full name and address below 
it. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. IN ALL CASRS, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, ir 
they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or what 
£s better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address, 
Amonymons letters will not be considered, 


THE $2.50 MiLL.—D. W. T.—We have 
received good accounts of this mill It is 
strongly made, and adapted to griuding or crush- 
ing wheat, corn, barley, and other grains for 
mushes, porridge, and coarse bread or cake. If 
your grain be well cleaned before grinding, the 
product will be good, and the average dyspeptic 
will find it to his advantage to eat the food pre- 
pared from it. 


ORGANIZATION OF A PHYSICIAN.— 
J. C. C.—A physician needs especially to be able 
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in diagnosis, i. e., the discovery of the nature of 
the disease affectiog a patient and its effects 
upon the vital functions. Large perceptive or- 
gans are essential to good diagnosis. Individu- 
ality, especially, should be well developed. 
From your description of yourself, we ¢hink you 
would do better as a chemist. 


GRAVEL—PILES.—A. G.—In the dis- 
ease called gravel the deposits may be composed 
of uric acid or phosphatic or calcareous matter. 
Red sediment in the urine usually indicates the 
presence of uric acid. White’deposits, the phos- 
‘phatic or calcareous. An excessive use of flesh 
meat is the frequent cause of the first-named ` 
deposits; while the second may be dne to im- 
pairment of the digestive function, and result- 
ant nervous disorders, or to irregular habits, dis-' 
sipation, ete, which weaken the constitution. 
The cure is found mainly in modified habits of 
diet and life; the avoidance of abnormal stimu- 
lants; abundant use of farinaceous food of the 
most nutritive sorts, and fruits, and In applica- 
tlons of water in the way of baths, fomenta- 
tions, ete. 

Piles are, In the great majority of cases, caused 
by Indigestion. Good dietetic habits and a course 
of life which is consistent with health will do 
most toward promoting their curé. 


APPROPRIATE Girts.—A. F.—For the 
reading of young people who are entering into 
maturity, we can suggest books like the follow- 
Ing : ‘ Hopes and Helps for tho Young," by Rev. 
G. 8. Weaver, price $1.25; '* Aims and Aids ; or, 
the Duties of Life," by the same author, $1.25; 
“Light in Dark Places," a practical and onter- 
talning story, by the Editor of the JOURNAL, 
81.25; “Life at Home," $1.50, by Rev. Wm, Aik- 
man, 3 pleasant essay on tbe relations of home- 
life, Any of these supplied by Fowler & Wells, 


PERVERSION OF FACULTIES.—J. R. D. 
~—The perversion of a faculty consists in its 
abuse, or exercising it in improper wayu. Those 
faculties most subject to abuse are the strongly 
developed, and evil associations and unwise. 
training are among the chief influences which 
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tend to pervert them, The manifestations of 
character show most clearly the degree of abuse, 
although a long course of improper and vicious 
conduct will so impress an organization origi- 
nally of excellent mould that its balance of devel- 
opment will be lost. For instance, one wbo 
persiste in a career of selfishness and gross im- 
purity will, in time, show a preduminunce of the 
propensities at the base of tho brain, and a ma- 
terial shrinkage of the organs in tho upper or 
moral department. 


A PHRENOLOGICAL SKETCH.—Sub.— 
‘We have never seen a portrait of the Senator you 
mention, or the gentleman himself, hence could 
not venture the mereat opinion of his mental 
fabric. 

. CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN SKULL 
AND Brain.—McL.— Have you not read the 
articles on Comparutive Phronology, which have 
been published during the past year? In them 
you will find evidence culled from all depart- 
ments of vertobral life, in proof that not only in 
man, but also in the lower animuls, there is 
more or less of correspondence between the ex- 
terior of the cranium and the surface of the 
brain. 

His EMPLOYMENT. — Question; Can 
you inform me, through tho columns of the 
JOURNAL, what employment would be moet 
profitable, whore Human Nature, Comparison, 
and Firmnese are very large, and Eventuality and 
Acquisitiveness only full? zn. C. 

Anewer; Your data are very scanty for the con- 
sideration of so important a matter as a voca- 
tion. We must know your temperament, bodily 
condition, extent of education, and the general 
organization as well, in order to form an opinion 
which will be at all trustworthy. In general 
terms, we could only venture to say that you are 
probably fitted for an active business, and not 
for a sedentary calling. 


MAGNETISM IN DISEASXE.— (Question : 
What is your opinion of magnetism as a cura- 
tive agent in the treatment of disease as prao- 
ticed by many so-called magnetic doctors or 
healers by the laying on of hands or personal 
maguetism ? w. B. 

Answer: We regard magnetic treatment, when 
applied by an intelligent, instructed person, as 
of great efficacy in certain maladies, especially 
those which affect the nervous system. We 
know of cases in which the results following 
such treatment were marvelous, The newspapers 
frequently contain accounts of wonderful recov- 
eries from maladies of long standing which had 
defied all the skill of eclectu, allopathic, and 
homeopathic pbysiclans, the final trestment 
being a little manipulation. i 


Several answers must be deferred fo tha next Name 
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Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views, and facts from kir 
experience bearing om our subjects, being preferred, 


IGNORANCE AND CARELESSNESS.—Not, 
Jong since I heard a farmer say, " My boys know. 
enough to work the farm, and that’s cnough.” 
I felt like saying, “Sir, are you sure of that? 
Are they developing into thorough agricuttur 
ists? Do they know how to arrange their work 
systematically so that each day shall count? 
Do they understand thelr own physica) nceds, 
80 that they can best hnsband and increase their 
health and etrength? Do they even understand 
the nature and nceds of the animal world with 
which they will be so intimately connected? If 
they do not, ‘are you thoroughly prepared to 
carry on their home education? Can you giro’ 
them guitable advice as they advance step by 
step? Can you help them to overcome the diffl- 
culties that environ the pathway of even a plain 
furmer? If you are not, then, sir, you are doing 
your boys an unpardonable injury, when you 
keep them from tho influence and instruction of 
master minds who have made these subjects 
matters of closo and careful investigation for 
years.’ A farmer who possesses even a common 
education is better fitted to till the soll than an 
illiterate one; how much more so, then, one who 
thoroughly understands the scientific manage- 
ment of a farm, the physical nature and demands 
of bis family and stock? If he knows the neces- 
sity of pure air to health, he will naturally avoid 
the evils that arise from neglect of these. The 
thorough and proper ventilation of house and 


‘barn, and all other out-buildings, and the proper 


drainage of the same, is a subject not to be 
despised, for upon It depends in a great measure 
the longevity and well-being of man and beast. 
Some men view only the money side of ques- 
dona, * What will it pay in cash?” is the first 
they ask, and we will admit that it is a very im- 
portant one; and we would like to ask, Which 
costa the moat (other things being equal), a cow 
or horse that consumes large quuntities of feed, 
and yet does not contribute for the dairy, and in 
work, enough to pay for their keoping, or one 
that with leas food will perform a greater amount 
of labor, and afford better milk and butter in 
quality and quantity ? Of course you will readily 
answer, the latter; and we contend that a cow 
or horse that stands in a warm, yet carefally ven- 
tilated stable, will not only present a more 
pleasing appearance to the eye, but will be fer 
more healthy and profitable iu every other re- 
spect than one that is exposed to chilling blasts 
and storms, and, as a general rule, will not re- 


quire half as much esre and food, consequently 
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the cesh gain is greater. The same may be said 
also of fowls and swine. Man and beast instinct- 
ively seek protection from our changeable and 
often severe climate, and man generally has the 
privilege of providing shelter for himself ; bnt 
the poor beast that performs nearly all of his 
beavy work and provides for him the comforts 
s wel] as the necessaries of life, is ontirely at his 
mercy. If man is humane and intelligent enongh 
to will that good, comfortable shelter be pro- 
vided, so it will be; but, if not, the neglect will 
surely be repaid npon his own head, for while 
the dnmb beast suffers from the cold, the master 
must enffer loss ip every pecuniary point. The 
animal will eat more feed, but have less flesh 
and supply less milk, butter, etc., and bare less 
market valuo. In connection with comfortable 
shelter, we would also add that kind and gentle 
trentment of animals will insure a far greater 
amount of labor thau rough and brutal usage. 
This we saw forcibly, yet laughably, illustrated 
a short time since, Before a fine young pair of 
oxen stood a great, burly fellow, vigoroualy 
plying the whip over bead and shoulders, and 
loudly vociferating at the top of his voice, '* Ho, 
gee, haw! Ho, gee, haw!” while the poor 
cattle atood trembling and dumfounded, uot 
knowing which way to turp, or whut was the 
will of the driver, who had hecome very angry 
and excited. Presently the farmer, who had 
been quietly looking on for a few moments, took 
the whip in his own hand, then, gently atroking 
the heads of his oxen for a momcnt, he gave a 
gentle though distinct command, and they start- 
ed off briskly at bis bidding. 

Sevcral cases of sickness and death have oc- 
carred under our own observation, which we re- 
gard as purely the result of ignorancc or care- 
lessness, two or three of which we will briefly 
narrate, At the time of tho great freshet, a few 
years since, a portion of a beantiful village waa 
inundated by tho water, which, wben it went 
down, left all sorts of rubbish npon the land. 
This was not removed, but was left to become & 
decayed mass of corruption, notwithstanding an 
academy, with its learned professors and teach- 
ers passing in and out duily, stood very near the 
débris, and among the citizens were many wise 
men, who could discuss very volubly the general 
questions of the day, but shook their heads in 
solemn wonder as to ‘where the malaria came 
from,” as one after another of the teachers and 
Pupils became victims to the fever and ague. 
Some years after this, in another town, there re- 
sided threo large families, each of which were 
afflicted at different periods with fevers. Several 
members of the first family were taken very ill, 
onc of whom died, after which the physicians 
made a thorongh examination of the premises, 
and discovered in and around the well from 
which water had, been obtateed for family uses, 
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several snakes, some of which had died-and were 
partially decomposed. They decided that the 
sickness and ceath resulted from the poisoned 
water, though the family were loth to admit it. - 

The second family was taken dangerously ill, 
end three members died within a short apace of 
time; the father and son-in law only recovered. 
Several physicians made careful examinations of 
the place, and, after much searching, discovered 
the drainage and aqueducts connected with the 
house in an imperfect condition, and clogged 
with refuse matter, which, when discovered, wae 
of course instantly removed, and the sewers 
thoroughly cleansed ; but too late came the care- 
fal Insight and renovation. It did not bring back 
to that lonely husband and father their lost 
household treasures, 

In the third family none died, though severa) 
were dangerously ill for sóme time, and there 
was finally found upon an adjoining fleld, where 
large numbers of swine were kept and fattened, 
s great deal of decaying matter, and a little fur- 
ther on was discovered an unburied horse and 
other carcasses, This field. was more elevated 
than the place where the Illness broke out, and 
it seemed a reasonable supposition that im- 
purities were carried down in the water that 
caused the sickness. ' 

In most cases the course of disease might Le 
stayed, if not altogether prevented, by a thor- 
ongh understanding and a close observance of 
the laws of absolute purity and cleanliness, of 
proper and thorough ventilation, and an abun- 
dance of good water. Certainly, when (as at the 
present time) knowledge of this character is so 
easily obtained, it seema almost a sin to remain 
in ignorance, and we fully agree with the homely 
old adage that “an ounce of prevention is bat- 


ter than a pound of cure." 
MRS. ETTIE H. DAVIS. 


MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT IN PRACTICE. 
—Anawer to F. O. F.: It happened that five 
young Jadies met at the home of two girls. After 
a very pleasant chat together, the question was 
asked, * Why can we not moet every two weeks. 
and enjoy ourselves ss we have to-night?” 
Then we, in answer, made tbe arrangement to 
meet and invite all that we desired to attend 
every fortnight, Just for social and pleasant in 
tercourse. Several came at the appointed hour, 
and the time was spent in conversation, goseip- 
being voted out, and in doing just what fancy- 
work we bad on hund. But this proved not suf. 
ficient, so we took up a course of study, that oL 
Latin, and two of us, who knew something about 
it, made excellent teachers. We devoted every 
other fortnight to the Latin, while the other was 
given to readiuga, etc. We eventually gave two 
literary entertainments, and delighted the neigh- 
borbood, as woll as ourselves, with cur success, 
Twice a year we invite the young men, and give 
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a supper. They enjoy it exceedingly, to all ap- 
pearances, We also have scconipiished some 
missionary work in connection with our meet- 
ings, having sent clothes and bedding to the 
Michigau sufferers, and contribufed to other 
worthy objecte. We tind a great amount of in, 
terest tuken in us, and if the company of ladies 
under the charge of F. O. F. form a similar so- 
clety, we should be delighted to communicate 
with them. €. A. P. 


A NEEDED ASYLUM.—A lady asks: 
“ Why is it that worn-out and ‘sick men of the 
medical profession have no resource in an emér- 
gency? Among all the benevolent institutions 
there is not one for poor, worthy physicians ; 
neither fs there a relief fund for a physician's 
widow or family when left destitate to draw 
from, Surely a doctor of medicine is just as 
worthy of assistance iu adversity as a doctor of 
divinity! I know two or three cases in which 
physicians have sacrificed themselvés {n'a noble 
devotion to help others; and, while they have 
enjoyed the esteem and confidence of the com- 
manity, they did not salt down dollars enough to 
make their declining years comfortable, and so 
have really suffered for the common comforts 
of life.” A PHYSICIAN'S WIFE, 


FROM A MEDICAL STUDENT.—I'm not 
willing to ever be without the best of all Jour 
nals—the PmraENOLOGICAL. I have taken and 
read it with renewed interest for a number of 
“years, and you may count me a life-long sub- 
:scriber, or as long as you make it as good as it 
ïs now. I’m a medical student, and every step 
I tuke only verifies to me more and more tbe 
great truths of Phrenology; and It seems the 
greatest wonder why the majority of medical 
men refuse to investigate the great sclence of 
Phrenology. I believe that Phrenology will aid 
the physician in the diaguosia and treatment of 
many diseases, Tone of medicine are given by 
physicians who are ignorant of the mental con- 
stitution of their patients, and Injury rather than 
benefit is tho resu!t, Ww. E. H. 


AN “OLD RELIABLE" SPEAKS.—Fow- 
LER & WELLS — Gentlemen: You can guess 
whether I appreciate the good old JOURNAL or 
not, I would not be without it for twice its 
prico; have beeu reading it for twenty-five years, 
and the more I read ít the better I like it. This 
time I send you tive subscribers, and would ask 
your other patrons to do likewise, as the more 
they work for it the more it will do for them. 

W. H. PHILLIPS. 


THE MAGAZINE (PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL) ir conducted with spirit, and filled 
with good and wholesome articles of life, man- 
ners, religion, health, and economy in all depart- 
“ments of ilfe.— Episcopal Recorder. 
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PERSONAL. 


JERSEY CITY, that metropolis of raliroads md 
factories, of rings and mixed politics, has one 
official, at least, who is not blind to one of the 
Chief causen of crime snd minery, and he is vo 
jess than the Chief of Police. in his late anntral 
report to the Common Counct, he says: "I 
would cai] the attention of your honorable body 
to the alarming incresse of drunkenness among 
the boys of this city. The difficulty has its 
origtu in the too free license of irresponsible 
parties who ‘are allowed to keep saloons where 
the game of ‘pool for drinks’ is permitted. 
The State has no law governing this game of 
euffictent force to hotd the parties accused, and I 
recommend that some actton be taken to provide 
alaw. It isan every-day occurrence to see boys 
going through the public streets intoxicated 
from these saloons. A knowledge of the sufety 
of punishment on conviction is the best prevent. 
ive against the commission of a crime, and some 
adequate law is needed to put a eheck on this 
startling and alarming vice.” 


BENJAMIN HARRIS Brewster, the new At 
torney-Generul, is badly scarred in tte face, 
having been terribly burned when a child. He 
1e, however, a large, portly man of striking ap- 
pearance. In dress he is peculiar. “His coats,” 
says the Philadelphia Times, “are almost in- 
variably light-colored ; his vests are ‘of velvet, 
and, being cut low, expose a shirt front of the 
finest cambric ruffles, His pantaloone, be they 
neutral-tinted checks or somber blacks, are 
modela of the tallor'sart, and his guiter-tops are 
invariably the whitest of white. He wears stand- 
ing collars, a black stock, ruffed cuffs, and an 
old-fashioned fob chain with a heavy gold seal. 
So much for person and wardrobe—what he is 
mentally time will tell.” i 


Luwis H. Morean, the anthropologist, died 
at his home in Rochester, New York, December 
17th, of a complication of disorders, from which 
he had suffered for several months. He was 
sixt y-threo. 

ALEXANDER F. STEVENS, the much-killed man, 
journalistically, said, in reply to an tnquiry about 
his health: “Oh, I am not dead yet, and my 
general health is pretty good, may be a little 
better than it has been for the lust three years. 
I have read my obituary three times, but I now 
weigh ninety-four pounds. I have been down 
to seventy-three, I am up and down by turns 
nt on the whole havo no ground for complaint." 

Mr. Tennyson, who is now seventy-three, 
grows more indifferent to all rorts of society as 
time gocs on. Occasionally hu goes over to Ox- 
ford and stays a few a» ys with Mr. Jowett, and 
sometimes visits Mr. Gledstone. Last year be 
was awhile in London, and gave a-few diouer 
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parties at hia town housa, His principal. com- 
panion, however, is, his pipe aud as to what 
goes on in “society” ha is utterly indiffexent, 
snd, may it not be said, with reason ? 

Wu. E. Dopes, who represents a New York 
basiness firm employing twa thousand persons, 
distributed in seven manufacturing villages, told 
the Congressional Labor Committeo that it was a 
rule to employ none who would not agree to ab- 
stain from fntoxicants. The business has pros- 
pered in spite of the depression, and there has 
been & remarkable absence of orime and dis- 
order among its employés. 


- 


WISDOM. 


* Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall bg a fruitful seed.” 

Varos has many preachers, but few martyrs. 
—HELverrvs. 

SELF - RESPEOT is the early form in which 
greatness appears.— EMERSON. 

Every body drags ita shadow and every mind 
ite doubt.— Victor Hvao. 

Nor the onjoyment of happiness, but the ful- 
fillment of duty, is the object of our existence on 
earth. 

You can not cultivate a man's acquaintance 
by continually harrowing his feelings. 

Tux phrenolugist is a man who can not do his 
work well unless he feels right. 


Waar men want is not talent, tt la purpose ; | 


not the power to achieve, but the will to labor. 
—BurwER LITTON. 

Few men, 1 believe, are much worth loving, 
in whom there is not something well worth 
laughing &t.—JULIUS HARE. 

Tus talent of success is doing nothing more 
then what you can do well without a thought of 
fame.—LONGFELLOW. 

The good things which belong to prosperity 
are to be wisbed, but the good things which be- 
long to adversity are to be admired.—Bacon. 

Diogenes, on one occasion enterlug Plato’s 
house while he was entertaining some friends, 
said: " Thus I trample on Plato’s pride.” To 
which Plato replied : ** With no less pride." 


I» thou art worn and hard-boset 

With sorrows, that thou wouldst forget, 

1f thou wonldat read a legson, that will keep 

Thy heart from fuinting and thy soul from sleep, 

Go to the woods and hilis! No teara 

Dim t' a eweet look that Nature wears. 
—LoNGFELLOW. 


Tux omallgat man may be complete if he con- 
five bia activity within the natural range of his 
capabilities and dexturities; but even superior 
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talenta will bo obsonred, defeated, and destroged 
if this. iudispensable instinct of self-limitation is 
wanting. Mistakes ariging from this defect will 
oome more and more to the front in modern 
times ; for who shall be able to satiafy the de- 
mands, of an, old age, living under the stimulus 
of a constant high pressure and the excitement 
of a hot-spurred progression ?—GORTHE. 


MIRTH. 


‘* A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men." 


— o 
A TIE vote la generally tha result of a knotty 
question. 


“ Axe you feeling very iN?” asked the phy- 
&lcign ; “let, me sge your tongue, please.” “It's 
no use, doctor,” replied the patient ; “no tongue 
can tell how bad I feel.” 


* WHAT colored dishes will you have, ma'am ? '? 
said tho polite clerk to the boarding-house 
keeper. “Oh, most any color that won't show 
dirt," was tho reply. 


À MINISTER once asked a condemned criminal 
in a Paris jail, ** What kind of a conscience have 
you?" "It’s as good as new,” replied the pris- 
oner, “for I have never used it." 


A Krokus man says he takes his boot off to 
hear his cornstalk. This is because his corn- 
fleld's bad. But tbat is too much tronble ; plant 
your com in the ear. 


SomewHat MixED.—Two little girls, aged 
four and six years, had just had new dresses, and 
were on their way to Sunday-school, Said Etta, 
the elder, “Oh, I have forgotten my verse !” 
“T haven't forgotten mine,” replied the other; 
“it is, ‘Blessed are the dressmakcrs.* "— Boston 
Transcript. 


As a lazy trawp came down the street 
With free and caay gait, 

This welcome sign bis eyes did groet: 
“Free ebop to those who wait." 

“ Now here,” be said, “ I'll get some food, 
Without the slightest tax ;" 

But they led him to a pile of wood, 
And banded him an sxe, 


** Now, little Marie,” said a French godmother 
as they passed a confectioner'a shop in wbich & 
wealth of sweetmeats was displayed, "shall I 
give you Fuith, Hope, and Charity in chocolate ?* 
Marie reflected for a moment, and ihen rose to 
the occasion: '*UMerci, chère marraine, bnt I 
should like the Twelve Apostles, because they 
will be more to eat!” 
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GALYBSTON negro, on returning disgusted 
‘from sn incnrsion into the interior of Texas, was 
waked: “Didn't you receivo any offers to pick 
€otfon ? '! to which he replied, ** Yes, sich as dey 
‘was. A man offercd me one-third ob de amount 
‘ picked, an’ when I looked at de field I seed 
‘plain for myself dat whon it was all picked it 
wouldn't amount to a third, and so I jus’ Jef’ 
for home.” 


In this department we give short reviews of sx:h 
Naw Books as p@lishers see At to send us. (m these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satisn, 
factorily and justly, and alse to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vols 
“sme for personal use. [t is our with to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 


invite publishers to favor us with (heir recent public |. 
"eadíons, especially those related in any way to mental 


and physiological science. We can usually supply any 


of those noticed. 


ANTHROPOLOGY: An Introduction to the 
Study of Man and Civilization. By Edward 
B. Tylor, D.C.L.. F.R.8. With Illustrations, 
pp.448. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The study of man and his rclationa js the 


broadest of the studies which engage the at- 


tention of the scholar and observer. When 
Pope wrote, ** The proper study of mankind !s 
man," he doubtless !lttle thought of the far- 
reaching cxpanses which that study opens to the 
earnest inquirer. He probably had in mind its 
metaphysical or psychological relations, and 
dreamed not of the wonderful extent of physical 
exploration which a few years later would be 


opened np. It is quite probable that Pope and 


his compeers had not heard of the term Anthro- 
pology, but relegated the natural history of man 
to a few topics of minor importance. To-day 


_there are eo many divisions belonging ‘to human 


science, and so many observers and thinkers in 
each of them, that it is an exceptionally difficult 
task for a writer to present in a single volume of 
less than five hundred pages the results and 
Venrings of their study. A perusal of Dr. Tylor's 
work has convinced us that he has successfully 
done this in by far the greater part; that he has 
made a succinct resumé of the facta of human 
history on the physical side; and, furthermore, 
that he has done this in such a manner as to 
render a study which, to the average reader, ap- 
pears dry and encumbered with heavy dctail, 
full of the most lively interest. The youth 


: whose mind is not bent upon giddy pleasure can 
. scarcely resd half a dozen pages of this volume 
: without being impressed that it will be a pleas- 


ure to read on. Yet Dr. Tylor is no Jules Verne ; 
he does not romance, but in a very pleasing style, 
and in an always simple manner, spreads his en- 
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"tertaiument of snbetanrial facts before hia reader 
gueat. We can scarcely conceive of any work of 
fiction being more attractive to a healthy intel- 
lect than the chapters on Language, while thoso 
on the Arts of Life are scarcely legs fascinating. 
To all who are disposod to the study of human 
nature, and especially to those who devote much 
time to it, the book is commonded. To tho pro- 
fessional phrenologist it will serve an excellent 
purpoec, furnishing him with appropriate Olus- 
trations for every-day use, and suggesting lines 
of observation which will enrich his mind with 
practical data. We would add that, anless tho 
publishers object, we shall protably draw on the 
book ere long fur topics:and material to illus 
trate our magazinc's pages. 


THE CYCLOPZDIA OF PRACTIGAL QUO- 
TATION, English and Latin, with an Appendix 
containing Proverbs from the Latin and Mod- 
ern Foreign Languages, Law and Ecclesiastical 
Terms and Significations, Names, Dates, and 
Nationalities of quoted Authors, etc., with 
Copious Indexes.  8vo, pp. 899. Price ín 

,cloth $5. J. K. Hoyt and Anna L. Ward 
New York: I. K. Funk & Co., Publishers. 


A work of reference which covers s field of 
science or literature must be faithfully pre- 
pared to bo trustworthy, and its faithful prepa- 
ration involves a careful, laborious, and often 
vexatious examination of every author whose 
relation to that field is a degree above the cow- 
monplace. To compile such a work as the one 
under notice, then, is no chance undertaking, 
especially in this day of voluminous indexes and 
coucordances. It must be patiently, honestly, 
thoroughly done, or the arrows of criticism will 
lay bare the errors and negligence of the volame 
and the unfitness of the compiler. We note an 
element of daring in the title of the book; the 
term “ practical” carries with it the significance 
of honcst editorship rnd a challenge to the pub- 
lic on that score. Such exumination as we are 
able to give it impresses us that the editors may 
be proud of their work; that they have not given 
years of patient research to its compllution iu 
vain, but have added to our stock of convenient 
library aids one that possesses an enduring value 
—indeed, a value which, in not a few important 
respects, Outranks any similar work io print. 
There is a completencss In the arrangement 
which impresses us that an experienced hand 
has had much to do with that, and in Mr. Hoyt 
we note that band, while In the fidelity of the 
quotations we note a worker whose culture, 
taste, and love of literary studies enabled her to 
compass the drudgery which exactness demand- 
ed, to say nothing of the nice discrimination 
which has been shown in culling the gems of 
poetry and prose which may have a practical 
application in the thought and work of the 
writer and speaker. The publishers. have done 
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"their work very creditably. In paper, printing, 
and binding, it is all that could be desired. It is 
bound fn various styles to suit purchasers. 


Esau HARDERY: A novel of American 
Life. By William Osborn Stoddard, author of 
“The Heart of It,” etc. 12mo, pp. 405. Price 
$150. New York: White & Stokes. 

A very tastefully bound book, this. Its side 
stamp of ferns and grasses, with the title in a 
gilt scroll, is as “esthetic " as one could wish— 
and not only “ ssthetic,” but really elegant in 

-design and finish. The story concerns a doctor 
by the name of Edgarton, who ls settled in a 
town designated as Pekin Four Corners; bnt 
more particularly his daughter, who is beautiful, 
` accomplished, etc., with the poetical name, 

Veronica, It also concerns, according to the 
same chapter, a Mra. Camilla Ramier and her 
husband, John Ramier, who has just been re- 
vealed as a bank defuulter, and bas run away to 
parta unknown. This Mrs. Camilla, like tbe 
famons lady of the French drama, has a terrihle 
secret, which drives her to passionate freuzy at 
times, io private, Of this secret the departed 
husband is in possession. Tho person who gives 
the title to the book is a kind of nondescript, 
vagabondish, yet hard-working fellow, who 
comes Into the story as a buyer of a bit of waste 
land and settles down upon it to the astonishment 
of the community. He le finally revealed as the 
lost John Rarnier of splendid presence, char- 
acter, and so on, and in the finale marries the 
.peerlees Veronica. The book covers a diversity 
of character, genorally well depicted, but almost 
too wide in diversity to be kept well In band. 


A READING DIARY OF MODERN FICTION, 
Containing a Representative List of the Novels 
of the Nineteenth Century. Price, paper 25¢.; 
cloth, 50c. —TRE BOOKS OF ALL TIME : A Guide 
for the Purchase of Books. Compiled by F. 
Leypoldt and Lynds E. Jones. 

These two convenient little books will serre a 
good purpose to the book-dealer and the general 
reader. They are the gleanings of a vast cata- 
logue of publications, and on that account must 
prove valuable to the seller and user of books. 
As the title of the first indicates, it is Intended to 
include all novels and tales that are considered 
worth reading, and the publisher has inserted 
blank pages for notes and comments, and also. 
given practical suggestions with reference to the 
selection of novels. 

The second little brochure is a short but well-di- 
gested catalogue of standard authors. We might 
except to a few of the titles, and suggest the ad- 
dition of some which we deem worthy a thought- 
fu) reader's attention ; but we would not be re- 
garded as captious. Oplvtons will differ. The 
editors have produced a really valuable list, and 
it can, be warmly commended. F. Leypoldt, 
New York, Publisher. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


“ YOCOPRY,” THE New PROFESSION, A system 
enabling the person to name the calling or voca- 
tion one ls best sulted to follow. By Lysander 
Salmon Richards. This scems to be an attempt 
to introduce in an intelligent fashion some ideas 
which the author entertains with respect to the 
examination of character and temperament. He 
claims that hís views are more practieal than the 
system of phrenology, and lays down a ecriea of 
rules or propositions embracing physical condi- 
tions, mainly, we infer, for the purpose of mak- 
ing a diagnosis not altogether unlike that of the 
medicist, and upon it basing an opinion with 
reference to the pursuit. Cun the author be ig- 
norant of the fact that the skilled phrenologist 
is also a physician, and that ho studies the phys- 
ica] conditions of his subject oftcn more care- 
fully than mere cranial and cerebral organism ? 


. Mr. Richards gives some good suggestions semi- 


casually, but we are far from thinking that his 
work is comparable with the treatises of ex peri- 
enced phrenologists. 


Musio. Idalia, Mazourka Caprice. By Wm. 
Adrian Smith. Price, 50 cents. Repentance— 
Prayer. Words by George F. Rogers; music by 
Wm. A. Smith. Price, 80 cents. Bonnie Brown 
Hand. By Wm, A. Bmitb. Price, 30 cents, 
Published by Wm. A. Smith, New York. 


Tue SPECTATOR is the title of a new weekly 
paper published in Washington, D. C., by T. A. 
Bland, M.D. It is an indepeudept publication, 
mainly purposed to discuss questions of public 
policy, especially aoclalism and finance. The 
editor may be decmed an ultra radical, who is 
keen in criticism, well informed, and uses lau- 
guage in a way that the reader is never at a loss 
to understand his meaning. 


Tue New Nortawest, of Portland, Oregon, 
of which the chief editor is Mrs. A. 8. Duniway, 
has lately been enlarged aud generally improved 
in arrangement. We are pleased to note this 
evidence of progress in that far-off northwest 


reglon. 


Tue Lapy or Haze PLACE. By George Man- 
vill Fenn. Price, 10 cents, His Phantom Bride. 
By the author of ‘The Ice Carnival," Price, 10 
cents. Mr. Shum's Property. By George Man- 
vill Fenn. A Desperate Lover. By E. Saunders. 
The Fair Recluse. By E. Kirk, Price for the 
three, 10 cente. Misjudged ; or, the Troubles 
of a City Man. By the author of '* His only 
Enemy." Price, 10 cents. J. S. Ogilvio & Co., 
Publishers, New York. ' 


Tas ATLANTIC MONTHLY for February, while 
sustaining the high literary character which if 
has so long exhibited, has two or three articles 
of interest extending beyond the limita of the 
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Miterary circle which is supposed to read it. For 
instance: A very practical plea im behalf of the 
national bank system ; a well-digested sketch of 
Dantel Webster, and a candid pen portraiture of 

` Bismarck, by Mr. Whipple. Mr. Whittier con- 
tributes 2 sweetly pathetic poem, entitled ‘ The 
Bay of Seven Islands.” 


. ARBCHITBOTUBAL Deseas and general descrip- 
tion of the Memorial Hall and Sunday-school 
rooms, Archdeacon Lane, Leicester, England. 
(Printed for privite circulation). 

This handsome pamphlet deseribes a noble 

- wosk of charity and education, set on foot by 

: Mr. Thomas Cook as a memorial of his beloved 
and accomplished daughter, Annie E. Cook, 
whose sudden death was mentioned in our col- 
umns not long ago. We hope that our dear 
friend will succeed in his purpose to establish so 
grand and worthy a work in behalf of morality 
and truth. 


In the February Number of The North Ameri- 
ean Revier, three or four names well known to 
the American reading public figure. As the 
gentlemen who own the names discuss topics in 
which they are generally supposed to be person- 
ally interested, their articles are worth the time 
neeeasary for careful reading. For instance: 
Mr. Andrew White treata on the old political 
shibboleth, “ To the Victor Belong the Spoils.” 
Mr. Henry Bergh looks into ** The Lancet and the 
Law.” Senator J. W. Johnston has some 
thoughts on " Repudiation in Virginia.” Prof. 
Fisher's article on ‘‘ The Christian Religion” is 
of exceptional ability. It is whispered that the 
editor of The North American is a favorite of 
fortune, being legatee to a very handsome sum. 
Doubtless he wili be more independent now than 
ever of publishers for the marketing of his re- 
view. 


Tag JOURNAL OF COMPARATIVE MEDICINE 
AND BURGERY for January is a voluminous iseue 
of a well-edited quarterly. Its origina] commu- 
nications, editorials, and bricfs supply a variety 
of information to the veterinary surgeon. 


Rzscum THE DRrunxaeD, by Rev. J. A. Davis, 
contains seven new temperance dialogues adapt- 
ed to all sorts of occasions. Price, 15 cents. 
J. N. Stearns, Publishing Agent, 58 Reade Street, 
New York. 

Tug SUxDAY-8CHOOL CONCERT. A collection 
of twenty-six exercises and dialogues for the uso 
of Sunday-schoole, Bands of Hope, and other 
juvenile and tempcrance organizations. 16wo, 
pp. 224. Price, paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 
This 1s one of the best collections of this kind 
which we have seen. Publiehed by the National 
Temperance Society, J. N. Stearus, Agent, N.Y. 


. Wmr. A temperance concert exercise for 
,Bunday-schools, Reform Clubs, etc. In four 
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parts. By Hope Hazel A Bible temperanee 
exercise for the use of Sunday-schools, Reform 


Clubs, etc. By Rev. Benjamin A. Dean. Pub- 
lishod by the National Temperance Society, N.Y. 


Tae GENERAL Law oF PARTNERSHIP, AS AP- 
PLIED TO COMMERCIAL AND BUSINESS LIABILI- 
TIES, compiled from the common law and work- 
ings of many legal assets, by Charles P. But- 
ton, ie a convenient digest of the law of part- 
nersbip for the use of the man of business. It 
contains, in seventeen pages, the essentials of 
its subject. Price, 20 cents. Published by the 
author, New York. 


THE MEDICAL TRIBUNE makes its regular 
visite to our table, and continues bravely on ite 
course of liberal thought and critical review. 
We wish for it a wide circulation on account of 
its unsparing treatment of many fallacies which 
only exist by reason of the fossil conservatism in 
medical practice. 


- THB QUESTION oF THE Hour. Whatis money? 
Answered from opposing stand-points by repre- 
seutative men of tbe two great parties—Republi- 
can and Demoeratic: Robert G. Ingersoll and 
Thomas A. Bland. Originally published in the 
National Review and Republican, T. A. Bland, 
Publisher, Washington, D. C. l 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE Mission uuder the 
management of the Missi nary, Mrs. M. Laidlaw, 
and the supervision of Rev. J. B. Wetherly. 


AN ILLINOIS CORRESPONDENT Says in a 
letter recently received : “I have been a careful 
reader of your valuable JOURNAL for over seven 
years, and feel that I can not do without it. I 
would not take a fortune and do without the in- 
formation I have gained through ita noble pages. 

LII M. w.” 


A NEW PROPHECY. 


WHEN lawyers fail to take a fce, 

And juries never dieugree ; 

When politicians are content, 

And landlords don’t collect their rent ; 
When parties smash all the machines, 
Anc Boston folks give up their beaus ; 
When naughty children all die young, 
Aud girls are born without a tongue ; 
When ladies don't take time to hop, 
And office-holders never flop; 

When preachers cut their sermons short, 
And all folks to the church resort ; 
When back subscribers all have paid, 
And editors have fortunes mado ; 

Such happiness will sure portend 

This world must soon come to an end, 


—N. Y. Express, 


WENDELL PHILLIPS, 
THE ORATOR, AGITATOR, REFORMER. 


ENDELL PHILLIPS is now, in| orators in the United States. Doctor 
this blessed year 1882, and he has | Lord, the historical lecturer, said that 
been more than forty years, one of the | Cicero, the famous Roman, was (in his 
most polished, graceful, and eloquent ! judgment) personally, and in his intellect- 
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ual make-up, somewhat like Wendell 
Phillips. He has been compared with 
Gladstone, the leader of advanced states- 
manship in England. They were both 
" well-born" (all who are born well are 
well-born); both well trained in the best 
universities; both have had the best op- 
portunities for reading, study, culture, and 
the practice of public speaking; both are 


men of fine physical development and of: 


handsome presence ; they are both brave 
enough to announce their sentiments in 
the teeth and eyes of an adverse public 
opinion. What they say is considered of 
sufficient importance to command the at- 
tention of two continents, and to be car- 
ried on the electric wires under the sea, 
across the continent, and around the civ- 
ilized world. 

To multitudes this gifted and famous 
man is known only as an anti-slavery agi- 
tator, a labor reformer, and a radical on 
all questions touching human rights. 
They never hear or see him with zesthetic 
eyes. Without attempting to defend his 
views and “notions,” some of which are 
indefensible, I shall refer “to the bright- 
ness ofthe sun of his fame,and not attempt 
to analyze its spots." Men are educated 
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mighty men." Von Humboldt was born 
in Germany, and he seems to have been 
imbued with the spirit of his native land. 
O'Connell was alive with Irish fire; John 
Knox was hard and rough as the hills of 
Scotland. Phillips represents New En- 
gland, the Scotia of this continent. 
* Blood will tell,” not blue blood alone, 
for that may be poisoned with the “ king's 
evil.” When you find an orator, a poet, 
an artist, an inventor, a mountainous 
man, in the church, in college, or in 
Congress or elsewhere, you will be sure 
to find that his environments, his associ- 
ations, his surroundings have aided vastly 
in his development. Some men are so 
large that the whole country is needed 
for the scaffolding on which events are 
the artists that sculpture them into use- 
ful form and attractive symmetry. Asa 
rule, behind such men—it may be, many 


; generations back of them—you will see 


the dim shadow of a father or mother 
pointing toward them. Theodore Parker 


: said: “The spirit that sent the ancestors 


of Phillips in the Mayflower to Plymouth, 


:flames out in his electric speeches. À 


and influenced in part by their surround- - 


ings and associations; I may add, they 
are inspired by the atmosphere and 
scenery that surrounds them, and their 
souls, so to speak, are sculptured into 
shape by the institutions which environ 
them. England made Cromwell, and he 
made his motto: “ Put your trust in God, 
and keep your powder dry." He was the 
son of a brewer, but he was not indebted 
to any movement or fermentation in the 
vats for his rise in the world. Recent 
events show that the passage from the 
mash-tub to the House of Peers is a short 
one. Cromwell strided from the common 
people to the court and to the throne, 
and stood in proud defiance among the 
crowned heads—a democratic ruler, with 
john Milton, the poet, for his private 
secretary. Bacon, the philosopher, Shake- 
speare, the dramatist, Bunyan, the dream- 
er, Newton, the astronomer, were the prod- 
ucts of dear old England, the * mother of 
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pilgrim in England points to him as the 
impulsive son of a stubborn sire." 

The Puritan pluck is manifested in his 
maiden speech in Faneuil Hall, Novem- 
ber 7th, 1837. The Rev. E. P. Lovejoy 
had been murdered by a mob at Alton, 
Illinois, when he was defending his print- 
ing press—a machine dreaded and hated 


| by selfish, corrupt, and villainous men. 


Dr. Channing called an indignation meet- 
ing in the “old cradle of liberty." James 
T. Austin, the Attorney-General of the 
State of Massachusetts, apologized for 
the bloody deed of the mob, and said 
that Lovejoy was presumptuous and im- 
prudent, and that “he died as the fool 
dieth." Wendell Phillips, then a young 
man fresh from college, replied to the 
vindicator of mob violence. I can only 
give sparkles from his speech. “ Fellow 
citizens," said he, "is this Faneuil Hall 
doctrine? The mob at Alton were met 
to wrest from a citizen his just rights— 
met to resist the laws. We have been 
told that our fathers did the same, and 
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the glorious mantle of revolutionary pre- 
cedent has been thrown over the mobs of 
our day! Sir, when I heard the gentle- 
man lay down principles which place the 
murderers of Alton side by side with 
Otis and Hancock, with Quincy and 
Adams, I thought those pictured lips 
(pointing to the portraits in the hall) 
would have broken into voice to rebuke 
the recreant American, the slanderer of 
the dead. (Great sensation and applause). 
The gentleman said that he should sink 
into insignificance if he dared to gainsay 
the principles of these resolutions. Sir, 
for the sentiments he has uttered on soil 
consecrated by the prayers of Puritans 
and the blood of patriots, the earth should 
have yawned and swallowed him. James 
Otis thundered in this hall, when the 
king did but touch his pocket. Imagine, 
if you can, his indignant eloquence had 
England offered to put a gag upon his 
lips." The writer was living in the city 
of Boston, at the time of the surrender of 
the fugitive slave Sims to his Southern 
master. He saw the chain around the 
court-house, and the judge who stooped 
and crept under it to order the execution 
of the infamous deed of sending the un- 
fortunate negro from freedom back to 
bondage. He saw Theodore Parker and 
Wendell Phillips, arm-in-arm, at the door 
of the court of justice, importuning for 
the rights of man, and protesting against 
the insult to liberty. Speaking of Justice 
Shaw, some time after the cruel event of 
returning the fugitive to his master, our 
orator said: “Did he not know that lie 
was making history that hour, when the 
Chief Justice of the Commonwealth en- 
tered his own court bowing down like a 
criminal, beneath a chain four feet from 
the soil?” In the same speech, he said 
of Robert Rantoul: "I know not how 
erect he may stand hereafter, but I am 
willing to give him good credit in the 
future, so well paid has been this, his first 
billof exchange. He has done at least 
hisduty to the constituency he repre- 
sented. He looked North for his instruc- 
tions. The timc has been when no Mas- 
sachusetts representative looked North; 
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we only saw their backs. They have 
always looked to the Southern Cross; 
they never turned their eyes to the North 
Star." 

This prince of orators has just passed 
his seventieth year, but he retains the 
fire of his meridian splendor, and holds 
the throne that lifts him above every 
political speaker in this country. In a 
recent speech delivered before the elite 
and Zzferatz of Cambridge and Boston, in 
Harvard University, he made those classic 
halls ring with golden speech. His un- 
popular pets were arrayed in a!l the splen- 
did diction at his command. He was 
listened to with mingled feelings of de- 
light, astonishment, surprise, and anger, 
while he forged his thunderbolts and 
hurled them at the opponents of woman's 
rights, of an inflated currency, of labor 
reform, and of Irish agitations, etc., etc. 
He pours new wine into old bottles on 
purpose to. bring about an explosion, and 
patches worn-out garments with new 
cloth of many colors, to make them 
ridiculous when worn by the sages of 
conservatism. This sort of work could 
not be continued with success by an ill- 
looking, ignorant, and coarse man. 

Mr. Phillips is a scholar and a man of 
great talent—shall Isay genius? He has 
a pleasant voice, which rings out like a 
trumpet when played upon by his varied 
thought and feeling. He has also a fine 
face, a good figure, and he is master of 
the most graceful elocution. Even.when 
we do not like the tune we are charmed 
by the beauty and sound of the instru- 
ment. I should add here that he has a 
brave and fiery spirit —that he is the Hot- 
spur of rebellion against many of the old 
customs enthroned in society. He is an 
iconoclast who spares no image that 
hinders him in his progressive march. 
He seems to have a “ cranky " wish to be 
prominent on the losing side of a cause 
or a controversy. His sympathies are 
not only with the “under dog in the 
fight," but he would shelter the dog that 
is mad. He loves “a shining mark," and, 
being a good shot, he is pretty sure to 
hit the *bull's-eye." His target may be 
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the administration, or a political organi- 
zation, or the church, or some moral re- 
form. When he goes a-hunting for human 
game he attempts to bring down some of 
the tallest men, and would not be satis- 
fied if he did not bag a president, a ma- 
jor-general, or a cabinet minister. He 
makes war with the judiciary, the police, 
the army, the navy, the city corporation, 
the legislature, the club—and any head 
lifted above the crowd stands the risk of 
getting a black eye or a mashed nose. 

Mr. Phillips is a native of Boston, the 
“American Athens.” Some one said that 
a man born in Boston need not be born 
again, and it has been hinted that a grad- 
uate of Harvard needs no additional in- 
telligence, but the silver-tongued hero of 
this brief and imperfect sketch has the 
gift which universities can not bestow, 
the current coin of true eloquence, that 
no one can counterfeit and pass off as 
genuine in the presence of a discriminat- 
ing public. * He does not go to thelamp 
of the oid schools to light his torch, but 
dips it into the sun," which shines for all 
and fills the common atmosphere with 
light and heat? He is tall and symmetrical. 
His face shows earnestness, refinement, 
and culture ; head large, with a fine front ; 
eyes of a bluish-gray color ; hair, onceau- 
burn, now white. He has the air, look, 
and carriage of a gentleman. Before an 
audience he has the self-poise and stead- 
iness of nerve which arise not from self- 
esteem, but from calm courage and long 
experience as a public speaker, and, per- 
haps I should add, from a thorough 
knowledge of his side of the question, 
for he prepares his speeches carefully, 
although when he airs them they have 
not the “smell of the lamp, nor the hazi- 
ness of its smoke." 

James Russell Lowell, who is about ten 
years the junior of Wendell Phillips, pays 
him this lasting compliment : 


“ He stood upon the world's broad threshold ; wide 
The din of battle and of slaughter rose ; 

He saw God stand upon the weaker side, 

That sank in seeming loss before its foes. 

Many there were who made great haste and sold 
Unto the cunning enemy their swords. 
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He scorned their gifts of fame. and power, and gold, 
And underneath their soft and flowery words 

Heard the cold serpent hiss; therefore he went 

And humbly joined him to the weaker part, 

Fanatic name i and fool, yet well content 

So he could be the nearer to God's heart, 

And feel its solemn pulses sending blood 

Through all the wide-spread veins of endless good." 


An heir of wealth, he has, never- 
theless, for forty years been most of the 
time on the unpopular side of the great 
questions of the day. He has been hooted 
at in the street and at conventions asa 
fanatic. Mobs, whose arguments are usu- 
ally unmerchantable eggs and paving- 
stones, have shown their hatred of him 
by their hisses and sulphury speech. The 
press, while acknowledging his power as 
a speaker, and his skill in the use of 
logic and eloquence, has, with rare ex- 
ceptions, denounced him as a chronic 
fault-finder and scold. A few years ago 
the writer met him at a convention in 
the city of Albany, and urged him not to 
go to a“ certain” city to keep an ap- 
pointment—a woman's rights meeting, | 
think it was—because a mob had been 
organized to give him a hostile recep- 
tion; “O, I shall go," said he; “sucha 
greeting as you refer to would be refresh- 
ing; it is a long time since I have en- 


‘| joyed the honor of being entertained by 


a mob.” 

It seems to me that Mr. Phillips’ ob- 
stinate opposition to the best efforts of 
some of our best men in the church and 
out of it has hindered his usefulness. 
Without sacrificing his principles, or 
even modifying his hatred of oppression, 
he might have used the expediency of 
Luther and made himself the master and 
leader of a great political or social party. 

A few words in closing with reference 
to his birth and accomplishments. He 
was born in Boston, November 29th, 
1811, and graduated at Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1831, at the law school in 1833. 
and was admitted to the bar the fol- 
lowing year. In 1836 he united with 
the abolitionists, and from the first was 
its most eloquent exponent. From a dis- 
inclination to observe the oath of fealty to 
the federal Constitution, he relinquished 
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the practice of law in 1839. Until 1861, 
he advo: ated disunion as the most effect- 
ive plan to secure the freedom of the 
slaves of the Southern States, At the 
breaking out of the rebellion he sustained 
the Government with the same object in 
view. In 1863-4 he advocated, with great 
force, the arming, educating, and enífran- 
chising the freedmen, and, for the two 
last-named purposes, he continued the 
organization of the Anti-Slavery Society 
ull after the adoption of the fifteenth 
amendment in 1869. In 1870 he was the 
temperance and labor reform candidate 
for governor of Massachusetts, receiving 
about 20,000 votes. In 1875 he made old 
Faneuil Hall ring with a speech in de- 
lense ofthe Louisiana policy of Gen.Grant. 


He is very much opposed to capital | 


punishment, and considers that the hang- 
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ing of the assassin Guiteau would be a 
crime. 

I have lately seen a portrait of Mr. Phil- 
lips, as he appeared in his prime. One 
looking at his amiable face, lit as it is 
with smiling eyes, would not dream that 
he could say bitter words that could bite 
and sting long after they had been uttered. 
The face is handsome, but it covers a 
volcanic nature, and the pleasant lips 
easily break into invectives of wrath 
against vice and oppression. His coun- 
tenance shows culture and refinement. 
His Firmness looms up into stubborn- 
ness, and he has Ideality enough to stock 
half a dozen minor poets with imagery 
and illustration. He will be remembered 
as the champion of human liberty and 
the right to call oppressors to an account 
at the bar of public opinion. 


CAUSES AND CURE OF INSANITY. 


[* other days, in many lands and among 
many people, Insanity was considered 

a mysterious manifestation of fiendish 
power, or a visitation of Divine wrath. 
Very slowiy some truth has become known 
inregard to the cause of mental alienation. 
The state of most insane persons when 
taken care of by friends, or when made a 
public charge, was formerly one of terror 
and horror to those about them, and conse- 
quently they were neglected or ill-treated. 
They were commonly subject to solitary 
confinement in some dark and fetid 
corner. Christian philanthropy has for- 
tunately changed the condition of the 

prisoner and the madman. 

All intelligent people now understand 
that mental disturbance is the result of 
` physical ill, or disease affecting the brain 
and nervous system. And it is more 
Strange that there are so few insane than 
surprising that there are so many. Dr. 


Macdonald, of Ward's Island Hospital,. 
gives the proportion of insane to sane, | 
throughout the United States, as one to | 


every thousand. In New York State, one 
to 800; in New York city, one to 500; in 
England, one to 500. The strife, strug- 
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gle, turmoil, anxiety, competition, and 
worry of modern life have so vastly in- 
creased that the wonder is that all brains 
are not unbalanced to some degree. 
From the first month of babyhood, the 
child which should be kept quiet, calm, 
and tranquil in every way, is whirled 
hither and thither in baby-wagon, car- 
riage, or steam-car, with little more re- 
gard to its real comfort and well-being 
than if it were a kitten. Its delicate, un- 
trained nerves are subjected to all the 
noise that renders hideous modern life. 
Few buildings are so constructed that 
outside noises are excluded, and almost 
every sound may be heard from room to 
room throughout a house. How much 
this constant noise wears old and young 
we can only partially conjecture; it 
is a constant source of detriment to 
the nervous system: Scarcely any pro- 
vision has been made, for deadening or 
preventing the clatter, rush and roar 
with which modern ingenuity tortures 
the ear of humanity. When will some 
genius more mighty than Edison arise, 
who shall oil the wheels of this mighty 
tumult. and let life flow again with only 


the soft hum of the ancient spindle, or 
the dull thud of the pounded flax and 
threshing-floor ? 

Before the child has comprehended 
anything beyond the simplest wishes for 
food and toys, it is taught to babble 
rhymes, Bible verses, mottoes, etc., strain- 
ing its memory and powers of attention 
to grasp and retain a certain arrangement 
of sounds, for the little creature perceives 
nothing else in its task. 

Then comes school where a young 
person, without a shadow of experience 
or knowledge of the true nature of mind 
and its proper development, has full lib- 
erty to force into the young brain a 
medley of knowledge without any regard 
to its being received pleasurably, and 
made a living force within the mind. 
Day after day, month following month, 
year in and out, the youthful martyr is 
crammed with ill-comprehended words, 
phrases, rules, exceptions, recitations, 
formulas — everything and nothing. It 
would be ludicrous, were it not so piti- 
able, so grievously pitiable, this conning 
of programmes, which men call educa- 
tion. 

Then this youth, so mentally distorted 
by his training, begins to smoke, begins 
to understand slang, begins to drink 
liquor, begins to learn and practice 
nameless vices. He reads libraries of 
wild stories of passion, suicide, murder, 
and the nameless horrors that the news- 
papers retail, He lives perchance in a 
city where he is constantly excited by 
the roar and rush of city streets. He is 
employed in some business that keeps 
him without open-air exercise through 
the day; at night he dissipates in gas- 
lit, heated theatres, where passions are 
inflamed to madness; or he drinks hell 
among gamblers and their boón com- 
panions. 

On the other hand, if the man remain 
staid and temperate, he is devoured by am- 
bition to be something great in his pro- 
fession. He burrows all day in libraries 
over abstruse treatises and writes late of 
nights. He longs to be the greatest poli- 
tician or professor, lawyer or physician, 
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editor or orator, novelist or artist, or poet 


that the world has ever known. He wants 
rank, fame, wealth, and only by brain-toil 
can he win them. So year after year, 
utterly regardless of health, he draws, 
reads, studies, writes, preaches, till, some 
day, he staggers at his work, reels, falls 
dead, or paralyzed, or goes mad. 

This has been the history of thousands, 
and will be the history of yet untold 
thousands more, unless some radical 
change is made in our modes of life. Men 
must set their minds tosolve the problem 
of running carriages and machinery with 
less noise; quiet days must return to 
mankind. The secluded, hamlet life must 
have more social activity and sweetness ; 
there must be less drudgery. Tales of 
crime must not be so related as to whet 
other appetites for other criminal deeds. 
Passion-rousing stories and novels must 
be suppressed. The greed of wealth and 
office myst be felt as ignoble and fall 
into contempt. Hand-work must be 
known as only another form of brain- 
work, and made less exhaustive and more 
honorable. Fashionable social life must 
be simplified, and its hours reconciled 
with those of nature. There must be 
for all more home and heart festivals. 
Food must be pure, more exactly fitted 
to the separate natures, more exactly 
prepared, and taken more correctly as to 
time, physical condition, and quantity. 

Childhood must be quiet and unex- 
citing, and mental efforts made natural, 
pleasant, and only mildly stimulating. 
There should be a less number of studies, 
and less hours of mental application. 
Grown men and women could with diffi- 
culty bear the mental effort their young 
children, with their immature strength, 
make. As society is now organized, nearly 
half the world are struggling for the ne- 
cessities of life; nearly all the other half 
are toiling to take care of their posses- 
sions; while the stragglers from each 
party are plotting to make, by their cun- 
ning, a livelihood from others, and a 
large number are a dead burden upon 
society because of illness, imbecility, or 
madness. 
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It behooves those who are toilers to 
takecare in forming the laws that they 
shield not, and help not, those who are 
the locusts and army-worms of society, 
foraging upon the labor of the upright 
and industrious. Our law-makers ought 
to put away that one great cause of 
crime and insanity—constant temptation 
to liquor-drinking, which makes, either 
directly or indirectly, one-half the insane. 
The brain of mankind could bear, almost 
with impunity, the strife of life were it 
not constantly weakened, either through 
heredity or through the direct use of in- 
toxicants. There is more madness in the 
“flowing bowl" than comes through any 
other cause. : 

The torture many endure through the 
misdeeds, neglect, ill-treatment, or open 
abuse of relatives is another great source 
of insanity. This is so well known that 
physicians of the insane dislike to have 
relatives visit their patients freely, as 
such visits often retard or prevent recov- 
ery. Those who best know our failings, 
faults, peculiarities, and sins are the very 
ones who can most try, agonize, and tor- 
ture us. Life, at its best, is full of care, 
toil, sorrow, and despair, and we continu- 
ally make it more sad, grievous, and des- 
perate by our conduct toward those we 
' profess to honor and to love. 

Every heart needs the cheering, con- 
soling, uplifting influence of love sur- 
rounding its life, entering like the air 
into every part of its being, giving buoy- 
ancy, freshness, and beauty to life. Dark 
and cheerless ‘is that life, though passed 
amidst elegance and wealth, if it have 
not love beside its festal board, within its 
decorated walls. Love lightens labor, 
soothes the care-worn, warms and invigo- 
rates weakness and poverty. And tender, 
watchful love might often avert or pre- 
vent insanity in relatives. 

Unjust detraction and slander is» an- 
other cause to which much insanity may 
be attributed. Every one ought to make 
it a rule of life neither to originate, nor 
even to repeat, evil of any person, unless 
absolutely certain they are speaking only 
truth; even then it must be done only 
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to warn, and thus prevent others from 
falling into evil. 

Envious and malicious feelings often 
unbalance the mind. Any person who is 
conscious of such feelings in his heart 
must struggle valiantly against them; 
trying by prayer and kindly affices to 
those who have ill-treated him to con- 
quer the evil feeling, lest, like a wild 
beast of prey, it turn against and rend its 
possessor. No heart can nourish evil 
thoughts of any kind with impunity. 

Excessive, monotonous labor is a fruit- 
ful source of insanity among women. 
especially among women in the country. 
Another trouble is the irritation caused 
by feeling that, however diligently and 
faithfully they work, they still must ask, 
even beg, for every shilling they wish to 
use, instead of having a fund constantly 
appropriated to themselves. The feeling 
of being held inferior, of being in sub- 
jection, that almost all married women 
have, is a constant wear, often ending in 
insanity. 

So-called religious excitement, which 
is usually the struggle of a soul against 
the fearful doctrines of unforgivable sin 
and eternal punishment—the struggle of 
a soul into which fear and terror of a God 
of anger and wrath has entered and taken 
full possession—is another cause of men- 
tal alienation. Alas! that such fearful 
views of God should so long have ruled 
mankind, generated, as they were, in the 
imaginations of men who could not com- 
prehend the idea of a God so superior to 
mankind that he knows neither anger 
nor wrath in any human sense—of a God 
whose love is boundless as his bounty, 
strong as his power, endless as his being ; 
who loves the sinner while he hates the 
Sin; who can not harbor revenge or ani- 
mosity against the creatures he has made. 
any more than a tender father can harbor 
anger against his oft-offending child. As 
the race passes its childhood, it willlearn 
to understand and love God, and instead 
of a monster made a divinity, it will re- 
ceive a father. 

Having seen how insanity is often pro- 
duced, we turn to the means of preven- 
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tion and cure. First, the mind of the 
expectant mother should be kept calm 
and tranquil, free from gnawing cares 
and anxieties, from excessive labor, from 
heart-loneliness, and from every sort of 
strife, discord, and anger. Then when 
the infant has entered life, gentleness, 
quiet, air, light, and moderate exercise 
should be its only stimulants. No at- 
tempt should be made to urge mental 
action, and all it learns for three years 
should be learned without effort. From 
three years of age to six, its powers of 
observation should be sedulously culti- 
vated ; this will give the child an easy 
and unfailing source of knowledge with- 
out mental strain. 

The youth may now learn reading by 
the word-method, counting from objects, 
drawing of lines and their simple combi- 
nations, printing upon the slate, and sim- 
ple addition and subtraction. At the 
age of seven, primary arithmetic may be 
taken, and more advanced reading, spell- 
ing, and lessons from outline maps in 
geography. The teacher must be sweet 
and pleasant, the school-room attractive 
with plants and pictures. Strict obedi- 
ence must be enjoined from the first, that 
all conflict of spirit and will may be 
avoided. The child must be continually 
surrounded with an atmosphere of love, 
truth, justice, and honorable feeling. 

Thus gradually the pliant mind should 
be developed, taking care not to load the 
memory with discordant or undigested 
knowledge. Subjects of study should, so 
far as possible, be connected, as history 
with biography, languages with literature, 
botany and geology with geography, so 
that the facts of one may help to keep 
the facts and principles of another. The 
conflicts of school will prepare the youth 
for the conflicts of life, Now, if the 
bodily health be sedulously guarded, the 
young man or woman may enter into 
life's business, struggle, and labor with a 
sound brain, a cheerful spirit, and unim- 
paired strength. 

The cure of insanity is a subject that 
has engaged many eminent minds. The 
methods now in use are a great advance 
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upon those prevalent fifty years ago, and 
yet much is to be desired in the way of 
improved methods and greater certainty 
of restoration. Prompt treatment is of 
the first importance. The sentiment of 
society has been such that insanity was 
held a thing disgraceful, and patients and 
their friends have deferred treatment, 
concealing the growing disease until the 
chance of recovery was reduced toa min- 
imum, and concealment was no longer 
possible. This is a great mistake. Treat- 
ment should commence with the earliest 
symptoms of mental alienation. Diver- 
sion, travel, new pursuits, and new sur- 
roundings, rest, or recreation, according 
to the conditions, must be allowed, and 
all disagreeable subjects and persons 
rigidly excluded. 

Gentle and soothing music might be 
employed with good vffect with many 
patients. Soft and sweet songs, the tones 
of the flute, or a sweet-toned piano gently 
played would be beneficial to many 
minds, And all attendants should be 
mild-speaking, gentle-mannered persons, 
with gentle hearts, too, and unbounded 
patience. Flowers and pleasant pictures 
should fill the rooms, and every harmless 
pleasure should be freely accorded. Any 
person or thing that irritates must be 
carefully excluded, and life made as * 
sunny, kind, and tender as possible. With 
healthful food, adequate exercise, proper 
physical treatment, the best results may 
be hoped with a large class of the insane. 

AMELIE V. PETIT. 


PESSIMISTS are largely made up of the 
discontented, the discouraged, and the 
disconsolate; hopers who have lost hope 
in losing youth, fortune, ambition, affec- 
tion; dreamers tired of wandering blindly 
among truths undemonstrable; men who 
have lost themselves in scenes of misery 
not to be relieved by charity; men ship- 
wrecked on a monotonous continent of 
ignorance; men of exceptional sensibil- 
ities; men of abnormal tenderness of 
spirit; men whose hearts are over-swollen 
with excessive sympathies. 
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TOOLS AND INSTRUMENTS OF ANCIENT MAN. 


HE arts by which man defends and 
maintains himself, and by which he 
controls the affairs of the world, depend 
as much upon his ability to use the tools 
and instruments which he has invented 
as upon any other capability. Some ac- 
count, then, of these tools and instru- 
ments, from their earliest. and rudest 
forms, will be interesting. 
lt is instructive, in the first place, to 
observe how the higher apes indicate the 
rudiments of the tool-using power. They 
defend themselves with missiles. The 
orang-outangs, in the Durian forests, pelt 
passers-by with the thorny fruit. The 
chimpanzee, in his native wild, is said to 


him the “tool-maker” than the “ tool- 
user.” i 

When we scrutinize the tools and in- 
struments in common use we find that 
there is a close relation running all 
through from the rudest forms to. the 
most intricate and refined. They appcar 
to have grown from one form to another 
by small successive changes. The instru- 
ment which at first did several kinds of 
work roughly, afterward varied off in dif- 
ferent ways to suit particular purposes, 
and the result is several different instru- 
ments. A Zulu seen scraping the stick 
that is to be the shaft of his assegai, with 
the iron head that is to be fixed on it, 


Fig. 1.— LATER STONE Ace IMPLEMENTS. 


crack nuts with a stone. And we know 
that apes are easily taught many things 
deemed peculiar to man, and that they 
retain the teaching. 

The lowest order of implements is 
those which Nature provides ready-made, 
or merely wanting a finish, such as peb- 
bles for slinging or hammering, sharp 
splinters of stone for cutting or scraping, 
branches of trees for clubs and spears, 
thorns or teeth to pierce with. These 
are found in use among savages, yet in 
the civilized wor'd they have their appli- 
cations, as when a stick is caught up to 
killaratorsnake. Inthe South of France 
women shell almonds with a smooth peb- 
ble. The higher implements used by 
mankind are in most cases improvements 
on some natural object, so that it may be 
deemed a better definition of man to call 
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may give an idea of what early tool- 
making was like before men clearly un- 
derstood that the pattern of instrument 
spoken of—the iron head—was not the 
best for cutting and scraping. We should 
be horrified by a blacksmith proposing to 
extract an aching tooth with his pincers, 
yet our forefathers knew no better way. 
The dentist's forceps are but a modified 
form of the smith's tool—a special vari- 
ety for a special purpose. 

On going back to the early history of 
instruments we find there but little or no 
distinction between the weapon of the 
hunter and of the soldier, and in several 
cases it will be seen that both tool and 
weapon had their origin in some instru- 
ment that served alike to break skulls 
and cocoanuts, or to hack at the limbs of 
men and trees. The thick stick, or cud- 
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gel, which, when heavier or knobbed, 
passes into the club, is among the simplest 
weapons. In the old mythological pict- 


Fig. 2.—Gunriint Makzn'5 CORR AND FLAKES. 


ures Hercules is represented carrying a , 
gnarled club upon his shoulder. The 
South Sea islanders of to-day have clubs 
elegantly shaped and carved. From sav- 
age through barbaric times the war-club 
lasted on into the middle ages of Europe, 
the heavy mace of mailed knights being 
but a variety of it. Now and then it ap- 
pears in the peaceful arts, as in the rib- 
bed clubs with which the Polynesian 
women beat out bark cloth. f 

One curious feature in the study of 
primitive weapons is the way in which 
the rudest of them, after their 
serious use in war, have come to 
serve as a symbol of power; for 
instance, the mace in England is 
carried as an emblem of royal 
authority, and laid on the table 
during the sitting of Parliament 
or of the Royal Society. 

The hammer has been generally 
an implement. Its history begins 
with the smooth heavy pebble 
held in the hand, such as the Af- 
rican blacksmiths to this day 
forge their iron with—a smooth 
stone serving for an anvil. It was 
agreat improvement to fasten the 
stone hammer on a handle. This 
was done in very ancient times. 
Fig. ı shows stone heads grooved 
or bored for the purpose of securing them | 
to the handles. Although the iron ham- ` 
mer has superseded these, a trace of the 
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old stone remains in the very word ham- 
mer, which is from the old Scandinavian 
hamarr, meaning both rock and ham- 
mer. 

In the earliest times men used 
pointed and edged instruments of 
stone. In the mammoth period 
they had learned to know how to 
hack off two-edged pieces of flint. 
This art of flaking flint or other 
suitable stones, is the foundation 
of stone implement making. A 
good idea of it may be gained 
from the Suffolk gun-flint makers, 
who at this day carry on the old 
craft, though with better tools 
and for different purposes. 

Fig. 2 shows a gun-flint maker's 
core,with the flakes replaced where he has 
knocked them off, and the mark of the 
blow'is seen which detached each flake. 
Those made by the stone age men may 
be three-sided, and like the Australian 
flake in Fig. 3,6; but the more convenient 
flat-backed shape, Fig. 3, a, has been used 
from the earliest known times. The 
flint-core, Fig. 1, /, with the flakes, e, e, 
taken from it, shows how, by previous 
flaking or trimming, it was prepared for 
the new flake to come off with a suitable 
back. The finest are those not struck off, 


Fig. 3.—Stongz FLAKES. 


but forced by pressure with a tool of 
wood or horn. 
The Danish flake, Fig. 3, c, was made 
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so, doubtless, and the still more beautiful 
sharp flakes of obsidian, with which the 
native barbers of Mexico used to shave, 


to the great astonishment of Cortez's 
soldiers. A stone flake just struck off 
may be fit for use as a knife or as a spear- 
head, like that in Fig. 1, a, by further 
flaking. It may be made into a scraper, 
arrow-head, or awl, as c, d, g, in Fig. 1. 
In the drift gravels of the quaternary 
period, or age of mammoths, rough flakes, 
like Fig. 3, a, and stone implements such 
as are represented in Fig. 4, are found 
chipped to an edge. They may have 
served with the pointed end as picks, 
with the broad end as hatchets. It is not 
clear that any of them were fixed in 
handles, but there are specimens found 
which have only one end chipped to a 
point, the other end being left smooth, 
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In the later stone age we find neatly 
shaped and sharp-edged ground celts, as 
in Figs. 1 and 5. The word celt, taken 


Z TE. 
Fig. 4.—EARLIER STONE AGE FLINT Picks og. HATCHKTS, 


from the Latin ce/fvs, meaning a chisel, 
is applied to the various chisel-like in- 
struments of rude and ancient tribes, but 
has nothing to do with the name of the 
people called Celts or Kelts. The stone 
celt only requires a handle to convert it 
into a hatchet. This was done very 
simply by the Indians of Brazil, who 
would pick up a suitable water-worn 
pebble, rub one end down to an edge, and 
bind it in a twig, as in Fig. 5, 6. Another 
rude way of mounting a celt was to stick 
it into a club, forming a woodman's or 
warrior's axe. That at c shows one that 
was dug out of a bog in Ireland. The 
most advanced method was to drill a hole 
through the stone blade, in which a 
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Fig. s.—Srosg Axes, Erc. 


<0 that it would appear they were grasped 
in the hand to hack with. There is 
nothing to show that the men of the drift 
Period ever ground a stone to an edge. 
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handle could be fixed, as at Z; When the 
stone blade is fixed with the edge across 
or at right angles to the handle, the tool 
becomes a carpenter's adze, as e, such as 
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the instrument used by the canoe-build- 
ing Polynesians. 
Turning our attention to metallic forms 
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the tough metal it answers perfectly. 
These transformed hatchets probably led 
to the making of several most important 
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Fig. 6—MertaLLıc Wearons of War, Orp SrvLzs, 


of knives, axes, swords, etc., we find how 
closely the old stone implements are imi- 
tated in copper, bronze, or iron, although 
the patterns were of course lightened and 
otherwise improved ,to suit the better 
material. The use of metal brought in 
forms to which stone was not suited. An 
idea of these changes is obtained by an 
examination of a series of metal-cutting 
instruments. In Fig. 6. there is the 
Egyptian bronze battle-axe a, not very 
far altered from the stone hatchet; 5, a 
bronze falchion, also of the Egyptian 
warrior, was a sort of axe-blade with the 
handle shaped down. 


Fig. 7.—Sroxz Spear AND DAcGER HEADS, wiTH Com- 
FLEMENTARY WEAPONS IN BRONZE, AND SWORD, 


alteration could not have been made in 
the stone hatchet ; it would have broken 
in the shank at the first blow, while in 
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This convenient | 


| off short. 


classes of weapons and tools, where a 
blade with a stout back and front edge, 
fixed to a handle below, is fit for chop- 
ping, slashing, or cutting; hence the 
various forms of the saber orthe scimitar 
are ordinary knives and cleavers. Nor 
does the development stop here, for the 
group of instruments to which.the En- 
glsh bill-hook belongs is made with a 
concave edge, as in the Hindoo form, /, 
this leading to the still more curved forms 
of the sickle and scythe. 

From the early stone spear-heads an- 
other set of weapons seem to have grad- 
ually arisen, as shown in Fig. 7. The 
spear, a, from the Admiralty Islands, be- 
comes a dagger when the shaft is broken 
It can not betold whether the 
flint blades of shapes like 6, which are 


ij dug up in Europe, are intended for 


mounting as spears or as daggers. The 
brittleness of stone was against the use 
of stone blades more than a few inches 
long, but when metal came in, the blades 
could be made long, tapering, and sharp. 
In the old Egyptian pictures soldiers are 


D seen armed with spear and dagger, the 


two weapons having blades of similar 
shape. [t seems as though the metal 
dagger, by further lengthening, passed 
into the two-edged sword, a weapon im- 
possible in stone. 

Fig. 7 shows three specimens from the 
bronze period of Northern Europe, in 
which it is seen how the spear-head, c, 
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may have been lengthened into the dag- 
ger, d, and that again into the leaf-like 
sword, z<. Thorns, pointed splinters of 
bone or flint-flakes, worked to a point, 
served the early tribes as borers. The 
saw probably invented itself from a jag- 
ged flint-flake, which afterward became 
the more artificial flint-saw in Fig. 1, 4. 

Thus the men of the stone age period 
had, in rude and early forms, some of the 
principal tools whick were improved upon 
in the ages of the metals. It is interest- 
ing to look into Wilkinson's “Ancient 
Egypt " at the contents of the carpenter's 
tool-basket, where the bronze-edged saw, 
chisels, etc., show traces of likeness to the 
old stone implements; and, on the other 
hand, this Egyptian set of tools, and still 
more those of the ancient Greek and 
Roman carpenters resemble those we are 
using at this day. The ancient carpen- 
ter, however, never got beyond nails. 
The idea of screws, which are so essential 
to modern construction, and tothe tools 
founded upon the screw, as the auger and 
gimlet, was never seized by the ancient 
artisan. 

How far back in the history of man the 
use of the lever and the inclined plane 
may be said to have been discovered, can 
not be determined. The ancient Egyp- 
tians used wedges to split off very huge 
blocks of stone. One wonders, knowing 
the pulley as they did, that it never ap- 
pear in the rigging of their ships. A 
draw-well, with a pulley, is to be seen in 
the Assyrian sculptures, where also a 
huge winged bull is moved along with 
levers dragged on a sled with rollers be- 
neath the wheel carriage. One of the 
most important machines must have been 
invented in the ages before history. In 
looking for some hint as to how wheel 
carriages came to be invented, it is of 
little use to judge from the skilled work 
that was turned out by the Egyptians and 
the Roman carpentarii. There were rude 
contrivances, to be sure, which look as 
though they belong to the early ages of 
invention, such as the plaustrum, or farm 
cart. It had for wheels two solid wooden 
drums near a foot thick, made from a 
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tree-trunk, and fixed to the axle, which 
was kept in place by wooden pegs, or 
passed through rings at the bottom of the 
cart, But fully as coarse constructions 
may be met with in rural neighborhoods 
to-day. 

Another ancient machine is the mill. 
The rudest tribes of savages had a simple 
yet effective means for powdering char- 
coal and ocher to paint themselves with, 
and for the more useful work of bruising 
wild seeds for food. The apparatus con- 
sisted of a round stone held in the hand, 
and a larger hollowed stone for a bed. It 
is curious to notice how our pestle and 
mortar keep to tnis primitive type. When 
people took to agriculture, and grain be- 
came a chief part of their food, and meal- 
ing it the woman's heavy work, a form of 
mealing-stone came into use, suited not 


Fig. 8.—Corn-Crusurr, (STANLEY). 


for pounding, but for grinding only, and 
doing this better. An example may be 
seen in Fig. 8 of an ancient corn-crusher 
as dug: up in Anglesey, the stone muller 
or roller having its sides hollowed for thc 
hands of the grinder, who worked it back- 
ward and forward. The perfection of such 
a corn-crusher may be seen in the “me- 
tate," with its neatly shaped bed and 
rolling-pin of lava, with which the Mexi- 
can women crush the maize for their 
corn-cakes. The modern mill is but an 
improvement of this. 

The guern, or hand-mill, of the ancient 
world consisted of two circular flat mill- 
stones, the upper being turned by a handle 
while the grain was poured in through a 
hole in the centre, and it came out as 
meal, or around the edge. This early 
hand-mill has lasted on into the modern 
world, and Fig. 9 shows “Two women 
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grinding at the mill" They might be | the Odyssey to do when boring timbers. 
seen in the Hebrides in the last' century. | The ingenious plan of using a bow with. 
The quern is still used in the North of | its string to drive the drill was known in. 
Scotland and the islands. the old Egyptian workshops, but the still 
more perfect Archimedean drill 
is modern. 

The turning lathe, doubtless, 
had its origin in the drill. The 
foot-lathe, with its crank and con- 
tinuous revolution, is a great ad- 
vance upon the old-fashioned 
bowl-lathe with which the turner 
used to shape his wooden bowls 
and chair-legs. 

No one knows exactly when and 
how that wonderful mechanical 
contrivance, the screw, appeared. 
It was familiar to the Greek math- 
ematicians, and the screw linen 
press and oil press of classical 
times are almost modern in their 
construction. 

In that period, when men began 
to appreciate the effect of in- 

Another group of revolving tools and | vention to ease manual labor, then the 
machines begins with the drill. The | greatest changes occurred in the instru- 
simplest mode of twirling the boring- | ments and tools in common use. Within 
stick between the hands was that in fire- | the last century or so, the invention of 
making. In this clumsy way rude tribes | the steam-engine has been the most 
bored holes through hard stone by pa- | potent accessory in this respect, and more 
tiently twirling a reed or stick with sharp | than ever man seeks to change the labo- 
sand and water. This primitive tool was | rious part he played in the early ages for 
improved, both for making fire and boring | the higher duty of director or controller 
holes, by winding around the stick a | of the world's forces.* 
thorn or cord, which, being pulled back- * For the illustrations of the above article we are in- 
ward and forward, worked the drill, as | debted to Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., publishers of 


: dps ou so | Tyler's * Anthropology, hich the subj E 
the ancient shipwrights are described in | te? is mainly denved oe subject mat 
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PHRENOLOGICAL COMMENTATOR.—NO. V. 
FAITH—A SENSE. 


“ He endured as seeing him who is invisible."—HznBREWS xi. 37. 


|e has been so long customary to speak | meetings. I hope to demonstrate in this 

of Faith as an act, one of trust, or | article that Faith is a sense compound in 
rest, upon the word of some one, but | its powers and operations. Phrenology 
especially of God, that the Sense of Faith | is the inciter of this new definition; but 
may seem strange. Still, it is clearly | it has providentially given us a term that 
shown to be such in the Bible, particu- | obscures by its very use. Marvelousness, 
larly in our text, and the “eye of Faith" | like Mirthfulness, is an inappropriate 
is quite popular in our pulpits and prayer ' name for the organ it professes to define. 
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All nomenclature should be based on 
fundamental distinctions; but it is not 
so with either of these terms. They both 
represent surface extremes. It requires 
ratiocination to learn that Mirthfulness 
isthe misnomer forthe analytical faculty. 
It demands much experience to discover 
under the old name of marvelousness, 
sober and sublime Faith. These partial 
names are based on abnormalities—one 
provoking mirth; the other a sneer. In 
reading “ Brain and Mind,” the influence 
of this nomenclature of the earlier Phre- 
nologist is still apparent, as all the illus- 
trative cases arethose of so-called enthu- 
siasts and fanatics, who are quoted as 
thinking they saw some person of the 
Deity, or *a vision of angels." If Faith, 
asa proper and inherent sense of man, 
had been known and the five low senses 
of the body had not been considered his 
only ones, this slighting name would not 
have been given to the noblest of the 
seven, and the first kind, or God-sense. 

Our text has always been quoted as the 
highest expression of the faith-life. “'The 
pure in heart shall see God,” is its com- 
panion. The word used in the original 
is the root of the only words used for 
* vision " in all the New Testament. It 
is a word clearly distinguished by the 
Saviour himself from any expressing 
merely fleshly sight of him, in those pas- 
sages of declared revelation: John xvi. 
16: “A little while and ye shall not see 
me (with the eyes), and again, a little 
while, and ye shall see me, because I go 
to my Father!" Here making a plain 
distinction between physical and spiritual 
sight, and giving promise of visions. The 
words in their general usage mark the 
same differences. The word "seeing" 
of our text is the distinctive word for 
visional sight. Marvelousness, as the 
name for this high organical sight, would 
compel us to say visionary sight ; but I 
repudiate any such narrow compulsion, 
and propose to show that not even sight 
is a term full enough to define this noble 
sense of the Unseen. 

The grade of man's faculties is powers, 
organs, and members. A sense is a per- 
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ceptive power, and initiates conception 
of its'objéct, which is always substantial. 
It may be by self, an organ, or a member. 
As all mediums obscure, the strongest 
sense must be consciousness, or the self- 
sense. Then comes this one of faith, 
which has only a phrenal organ, and not 
a bodily member as well. The differentia 
of the dignity of a sense must be its ob- 
ject. The Conscious sense is like Touch, 
called a Sense, but with no particular 
organ, or member, in which it is wholly 
located. I do not know enough of “ In- 
dividuality " to speak clearly; but think 
it may hold the same relation to Con- 
sciousness that the fingers, or other zz- 
tremities do to Touch! So the instru- 
mental mode of action gives us three 
grades of sense, and soul, body, and spirit 
give us seven senses, with self, an organ, 
and five members as the factors. 

When Faith is called a trust the whole 
attention is called to judgments, not to 
perceptions. Reason, which produces 
judgments, is the important factor. A 
perceptive power deals with phenomena, 
and is distinctively scientific; while a 
rational power deals with conclusions 
drawn from the data gathered, and is dis- 
tinctively philosophic. The latter deals 
with the mode, and the former with the 
entity objective, or subjective. Also, as 
the distinct function of Faith is to con- 
ceive of person, not of individual or 
thing, it deals with the very being of its 
Object, and not with his words only, and 
the union between the Seer and the Seen 
is real and effective.—(Gr. of John xii. 
36) Thereis no room nor time for ratio- 
cination, because the contact between the 
reasoner and the idea, which is the aim of 
the process, is complete without such de- 
lay. For instance, in temptation, a man 
has an argument commenced immediately 
on the presentation of it to his lust. A 
mandate of the conscience is met by a 
counter presentation of an inducement, or, 
if the man is seeking pardon, a promise 
contends with the sense of guilt, and rea- 
soning follows. Present now the highest 
defense against the inducement or offer 
against the fear, the Conquering Person, 


or Sufficient Saviour, The Christ. and 
there is no process unto a conclusion, or 
an act of repulsion; but an immediate 
displacement of the temptation or fear 
by that Saviour Person. It is not a trust, 
but a grasping by Vision of a Higher, and 
the Holy One. Trust implies Hope, and 
so begets delay, and so patience; but 
this Faith is the “substance of things 
hoped for.” There is no gap, no imagin- 
able or computable separation between 
the Seer and the Seen. 

This gives us another proof of “ Faith 
—a Sense,” because it has initiative, in- 
stantaneous power ; it produces action or 
delay. But what makes it so act is its 
cognizance of substance. For example, 
we pass along a crowded thoroughfare, 
and swiftly change our course to adapt 
ourselves to obstructions. There is no 
ratiocination, but simply action, called 
automatic, but really sensitive. So this 
Faith acts. It perceives and acts; not 
perceives, reasons, and acts. It is sensi- 
tive to the Person, with whom it deals, 
and the Seer's action is conformable. 

Again, perception is higher than rea- 
son for all purposes of action; reason, 
than perception for all purposes of habit. 
Faith is essentially wedded to action. 
Hear every pulpit in the land ! and equal- 
ly hear that the faith of the audience 
does not so express itself, because it is a 
trust, and not a vision, The pulpit, and 
not the pew, is to blame. An inherent 
inconsistency, whether recognized or not, 
is the most potent obstructor! There is 
a process declared as inherent in faith, 
but what is it? Love! "Faith energizes 
in love," says St. Paul. But the common 
characteristics of faith and love lie in 
their promptness to see and embrace. A 
philosopher in love is a“ Hamlet with 
Hamlet left out.” It’s a just conclusion 
that the greater and more influential the 
act of perception, the quicker and more 
effectual the action. This does not deny 
that Faith deals with individuals as well as 
things, and so with Revelation as in the 
Scriptures, and so is a trust; but that 
Trust is the more human, and less Divine 
mode of it, and is to Faith what reason is 
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to any other sense. Or, to be more par- 
ticular, Trust is the memory of Faith. Its 
department is history, not vision. “I 
will remember thee from the 7777 Mizar,” 
etc., says David. It may be thus our ex- 
perience, or that of others, be they God 
or our fellows. If the trust be in what is 
to come, instead of what has come, it is 
in Scripture searched more than in the 
One to whom testimony is given. 

It ought now to be confessed by every 
student of Christian experience that there 
are two classes of Christians “who walk 
by faith," and two kinds of Christian life : 
the even-tenor men, who seem simply to 
grow by the word, and whose lives are 
only those of the highest moralists; and 
those who * walk with God "—very wide 
awake to him who is “the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life." Visional Chris- 
tians are distinct from the moral Chris- 
tians, Of the second class are the high- 
est style of Christians, the great wonder- 
worker Christians, and those who, on the 
other hand, have many Pisgah views of 
Carmaan's sanctification in the desert of 
life, and who go far back. The ideal is 
very high; it is often reached; it is with 
many long maintained, and, like all 
mountain climbing, must have many 
failures and braggarts in its train. This 
only demonstrates the existence of what 
I claim, for it is necessarily implied that 
the conditions must be very high if all 
things are to be equal. 

It is also philosophically recognized that 
the two most marked and distinct ele- 
ments in Christianity are spirituality and 
morality —it is only Christ and Moses 
over again; “ For the law was given by 
Moses; grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ." Phrenology makes this distinc- 
tion scientifically and necessarily exist- 
ent, and shows the possibility of that 
abnormality, a religiously immoral man, 
and, very devout thief, murderer, etc. 
When the two great elements are equally 
joined, or the first preponderates, the im- 
pulse to the life is “ Christ for me to live" 
—the high ideal New-Testament life, in- 
stead of the burdensome Old-Testament 
life. In the Old Testament the Seers are 
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marked and prominent, becau:e few, like 
mountain peaks; while New-Testament 
life islike a plateau, even but lofty, and as 
the plateaus—called parks and valleys—in 
the mountains of the new, are loftiezthan 
the highest snow-capped peaks in the 
older States of our Union, so is the high, 
even visional faith-life of the New Testa- 
ment. And of it —the Christ now is 
more real, near, and vivid than when on 
earth. All, we confess or maintain, points 
in the direction of faith—a sense beatific. 

If we consider now. the scope of 
this Sense, it will help us to this en- 
larged view. The distinctive states of 
spirit and body are unity and diversity, 
while their common quality is divisibil- 
ity; so that Spirit is potentially many 
as well as essentially one. Atomic theo- 
ries of matter and of body have affected 
definitions of spirit, and have confounded 
many with diversity. The retreat of a 
cowardly consistency has been the word 
person—forgetting that its best definition 
is “mask!” But when we “walk wide 
awake with Truth,” it is evident that Per- 
son and Spirit are synonyms: to say there 
are three Persons in Godhead is sim- 
ply saying, ignorantly, there are three 
Spirits. The differentia of person as dis- 
tinct from individual, whose differentia 
is soul, and from thing, whose differentia 
is body, is Spirit. Things equal to the 
same thing are equal to each other, and 
so are persons or individuals. The real 
mystery of Godhead is that the Adorable 
Being is only three, not more nor less; 
and the greatest mystery of the three is 
that that person, inclosed in individual 
and thing, is of the adorable, as is the In- 
carnate One. The only explanation of 
this last is that the adoration is based on 
delegated power, and plainly ends on 
Resurrection day! when the unutterable 
Mystery of Love in Deity under law, will 
again be a fact, and forever, evermore !|— 
1. Corinthians xv. 24-28. 

In the sphere of the organ of “ Marvel- 
ousness " we encounter all the heresy of 
the world and the cause of error in its 
phrenological description. There is noth- 
ing so apparent as that one set of organs, 
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or one dominant organ, influences either 
the exercise of another set of organs or 
another dominant organ. Justas clear is 
it that education used by the “ semi-in- 
tellectual" group, or the imaginative 
organs, will particularly color the in- 
structive power of any organ. All false 
revelations and enthusiastic or fanatic 
pretensions, where sincere, have arisen 
from one or both of these causes. Ann 
Lee is a case illustrating the first class, a 
woman of wonderfully large * Marvelous 

ness," and yet with a most remarkable de- 
velopment of "Amativeness" In the 
battle between these, Spirit and flesh, the 
former gained the victory, and one most 
cruelly used, so that to her the highest 
religious state and duty were the denial 
of the proper exercise of the legitimately 
physical, having the seal of God's frst 
command to man! Joseph Smith is a 
case well illustrating the second class, to 
any one knowing the character of his 
mother. All really sincere enthusiasts 
or false fanatics have this organ large. 
She had it, and so had he. All our for- 
tune-tellers who make any success in 
their trade have it. The “wise” women 
and men of the past, or of retired regions, 
the prophets of the Old and the Apostles 
of the New Testament, all great gos- 
pellers nowadays, also, are so blessed, as 
well as all inventors and discoverers. 
Scotland and New England are the chief 
sources of the inventive ones of earth, 
but there dwell the Levitical tribes of to- 
day. Now, in all these there is the one 
power of seeing the unseen of the physi- 
cal eyes, but how varied their revelations ! 
The only conclusion is that the variety 
must come from the diversity of body, 
and the falsehoods from that diversity 
made sin. A man taught that God the 
Father, or Spirit, could be seen, and, be- 
lieving it, would say in revelations that 
he had seen one or the other, when it 
is clearly revealed that only One of the 
Three can be seen—the Father never, 
and the Spirit not now, as he reveals 
the Son only, as the Son revealed in 
himself the Father; but the Son ever, 
especially now, since he became the 
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materialized One, that is, the Great Soul 
Mediator) between the Spirit-God and 
the Body, the Creature. 

Beyond the direct revelation of the 
fact that Christ is the Great Revealable, 
we have Scripture for the revelation of 
angels and “demons” (Original of 1 
Tim. iv, 1), that is, the dead. Christ and 
these latter are permanently materialized, 
he with his being complete as Spirit, Soul 
and Body made One; they with their 
souls and spirits, They can all be seen, 
but there is one necessary safeguard to 
be raised to bound the sphere of this 
vision. The Sense of him must always 
be from the volition of the One seen, not 
from that of the Seer! Otherwise’ there 
comes all heresy and fanatic error, not 
to mention all falsehoods of so-called 
mediums. The only exception to this is 
the command of 1 Cor. i. 7, to “see that 
ye come behind in no gift; looking for 
the revelation of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
There is no revelation of this as to others, 
and no true experience contradicts it; 
they are all subject only to their own will 
within the brief time of the process of 
* death or immediately thereafter, and ever 
to the will of the Revealed One. They 
never have appeared at the sole behest 
of any medium on earth. The case of 
Samuel at the call of the “ Witch of En- 
dor” is no exception. God sent him, 
and she was as surprised as Saul at 
the reality. She saw him, though Saul 
did not. May be he could not, though 
she could, having Marvelousness large. 

No pure Spirit, unclothed in soul or 
body, can be seen, or it is the physical 
seeing the spiritual, an impossibility. 
The great law of seeing because we are 
like—1 John iii. 2—must ever prevail; 
and the power given a Christian, as above 
described, to see Christ is on the fact that 
as Christ is God incarnate, every visional 
Christian is so far Christ incarnate. For 
an unregenerate man to claim a vision of 
Christ bears on its face a lie! as all 
others who claim power to call up the 
dead at will. Also, the specially Revealed 
One has put a curse on any man who 
clainis to get anything as of Divine au- 
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thority not revealed in the word of God. 
(Revelations, last chapter.) But I do 
not doubt but what the devil, knowing 
the law of likeness as necessary to rev- 
elation, can cheat imaginations innu- 
merable with the semblances of their 
own brain, not to mention the natural. 
result of an abnormal Self-esteem. “ Most 
mad-men are proud,” says “ Wallenstein,” 
and I know the egotistic is a very prolific 
class of liars! 

The fact of angel mediation and min- 
istry is revealed, as well as devil posses- 
sion; but the form of their presentation 
is more tactual than visual, if visual now 
at all. It would seem that they may be 
heard also. But hoth of these cases dem- 
onstrate the Sense of Faith as inclusive 
of the lower senses, because so fine as to 
microphonically reveal some power in 
them common toit. The “sleep” of the 
dead forbids their presence any time after 
going to their other state—that other 
state called a *sleep," not because gone 
to the grave, but as one in common with 
our nightly sleep ;—a cessation of bodily 
life. Only soul and spirit activity are 
possible in sleep. The Spirit may leave 
the body, producing a trance, and soul 
may cause embryonic growth, called gen- 
erally rest, or dreams. If soul leaves the 
body death ensues. See Jairus' daughter 
and the son of the widow of Zarephath. 
She was in a trance; he was dead. The 
distinction is made very clear. 

The real difficulty to me is not the ap- 
pearance unto us of the departing or of 
the “ Departed One," but the manner of 
the appearance. That is very varied, and 
is proof of my proposition, and espec- 
ially of my opening on the sphere. Cases 
of which I am cognizant show it to 
depend upon our habit and custom of 
former sight and memory. It depends, as 
to clearness of revelation, upon the gen- 
eral spiritual development. Some will be 
disturbed, depressed, or uneasy, because 
there is no awakened spiritual sense to 
cognize the presence. Others are aware 
of a presence. Others see a form. One 
man during a time of such spiritual ac- 
tivity that his head in the Coronal region 
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raised half an inch in six months, saw to 
allintents the very person—dress, bonnet, 
smile, etc. He is also a great inventor, 
and his conversion came by voice, driv- 
ing him from sin to conviction. But the 
attire described was not such as his 
child wore at the time of her death in Ne- 
braska ; but with such as he had been ac- 
customed to see her enclothed. There 
was no attention on his part to such mat- 
ter as visions when she came the moment 
of her death, from Nebraska to Texas, 
and revealed herself. But Iam positive 
no " demon " ever made such an ass of 
himself as by knocking doors, windows, 
tables, etc., or went back on the good 
record of the past! Men get honest in 
the borderland ! 

It may be said truly that there is one 
thing common in the manner of these 
visions to that great Vision—the Word 
of God. The description is no higher, if 
true, than the intellectual and spiritual 
development and knowledge of the Seer; 
and that a law of vision is that a revela- 
tion shall be comprehensible by the Seer. 
By comprehensible, I mean such as is 
appropriate to the person receiving the 
revelation ; but this is only another way 
of saying likeness is necessary; and right 
here I may say comes in danger of decep- 
tion when it is accepted that any one can 
will his visions present. I think all true 
and honest Seers naturally hesitate to 
trench upon such holy ground volition- 
ally. The very preciousness and truth of 
the sight demand that they be rare, and 
any one who would trade in it is a son of 
Judas selling his Lord. The sight of the 
Christ being the commanded exception 
which sanctifies and glorifies a man. 

There is but one more teaching of its 
sphere, and it must begin with a ques- 
tion: What relation has the sight of the 
Invisible with invention and hunger for 
the new, the ground on which is based 
the definition “ Marvelousness," showing 
plainly that the originators of the term 
had no idea of the organ as a God-per- 
ception? One strikes me as apparent. 
The whole teaching of this commenta- 
tion is that in Spirit is unity, no matter 
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how numerous may be the expressions or 
existences thereof, and when this com- 
‘mon ground is reached the control of 
diversity is broken to this unit view, and 
the inventor sees things that are equal to 
the same thing, and things that work to- 
gether. How universal is the comment 
on all truly valuable and executive inven- 
tions—* How simple!” This simplicity 
in its compound of application gives the 
definition of this sense. The spiritual is 
fundamental, of course, and is a fountain 
of being and life, from which reach out 
streamers applying its life in diverse fruit- 
fulness. The very character of the sense 
makes it inventive, the great character- 
istic of an invention being its radiating 
character from some principle. 

In discovery caused by a yearning for 
the new, an impulse from faith’s com- 
muning with God, we find the instinct of 
this organ. The spiritual seen awakens 
the latent creative in us. The true dis- 
coverer is confessedly born of a religious 
race. No other races are noted as discov- 
erers. There are t »o classes of discov- 
erers—the vagabonds, who discover new 
lands simply as a result of a love of wan- ` 
dering, and those who go forth impelled 
by the creative impulse to make some 
thing, or land, or person as they feel they 
ought to be —like themselves or their 
ideals. This religious idea teaches where 
discoverers belong—among the saviors 
and makers. 

So we need to consider Faith in a wider 
sphere, doing, doing all the time, because 
a perception more than a judgment, a 
vision more than a trust. The Omnis- 
cient in one sense is such because the 
Omnipresent, and the divinest mental 
act is perception. The infidel should 
no longer be called the original man. 
They “that separate themselves " are the 
“twice dead "—''soulish, not having a 
Spirit,” as the Greek of Jude xix. 19, says. 
Diverse false theories are to be expected 
from scientists who “ walk in the flesh," 
not "in the Spirit on the Lord's day " 
that now is. My soul lifts up itsseven toil- 
worn powers like hands out of the dark- 
ness, and I cry for the millennial time, 
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when for a thousand years all left on 
earth shall be sanctified! A millennium 
of discovery, invention, and God vision ! 
How the grand nineteenth century of in- 
vention grows little, and the many that 
now run to and fro seem a corporal’s 
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guard when we think of the knowledge 
of Jehovah—the ever New—as covering 
the earth as the waters cover the deep! 
What a telescope is Phrenology to view 
the Biblical stars of promise! 
ALEXANDER M. DARLEY. 


A CITY OF THE NEW NORTHWEST. 


MERICANS who have been born and 

bred on the Atlantic coast, and have 
"not traveled in the regions beyond the 
Mississippi, can scarcely imagine the 
rapid increase of settlements and popula- 
tion there. California is regarded as hav- 
ing had a special opportunity for devel- 
opment because of the attraction of her 
gold mines; but when Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territory are mentioned, vast 
areas of wilderness and mountain are 
conjured up, with an aspect of inhospi- 
table repulsion. One who has not within 
a few years visited those far-off adjuncts 
of the Pacific can not realize how much 
has been done by the immigrant and 
commercial enterprise toward bringing 
them within the sphere of civilization. 
One of the most remarkable examples of 
the capabilities of human enterprise in 
the way of building up a city in a far-off, 
isolated region, and giving it, within a 
few years, many of the more attractive 
features of an old Atlantic city, is fur- 
nished by Portland, Oregon, an engrav- 
ing of which accompanies this sketch. 
From a graphic description of this pros- 
perous business and social center, pub- 
lished in the Mining and Scientific Press, 
we extract the following : 

“Approaching Portland on board a 
steamer from San Francisco, at the pres- 
ent time, one's first impression of the 
place is usually of a decidedly unfavor- 
able character, owing to the long line of 
dingy -looking docks that obstruct the 
view. However, on landing and passing 
from street to street, a city of peculiar 
beauty is opened to the view, and one is 
surprised at the massiveness of the build- 
ings and general thrift displayed in all 
branches of business. However, one blot 
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on the otherwise unsoiled picture con- 
sists in the narrowness of the streets, 
most of which are but sixty feet in width. 
This defect, however, is soon lost sight 
of as we move from place to place and 
see on all sides unmistakable signs of 
wealth and comfort. Then from the sum- 
mit of the hills in the suburbs, a scene of 
simple grandeur is unfolded. Away to 
the north the whole face of the country 
is dark with timber, through which the 
silvery water of the Willamette is plainly 
visible until it empties into the great 


Columbia, twelve miles distant. 


* From far up the Columbia, the bright 
water may be seen as it moves steadily 
onward to the sea, and it is only lost to 
sight in the dim distance far to the west. 
Slightly east of north, and beyond the 
Columbia, the quiet little village of Van- 
couver is plainly visible, while, overlook- 
ing the riverto the east of it may be seen 
the Government reserve with its barracks 
and parade-ground, while in the latter a 
tall mast supports the stars and stripes 
as they proudly wave in the free air of 
heaven. Tothe right of this, and far off 
in the north, the pure white summit of 
St. Helena may be seen reaching above the 
surrounding mountains, standing 9,579 
feet above the level of the sea; behind it 
Rainier shows its cap of perpetual snow 
looming up in the heavens for 14,444 
feet. Two other snow-capped mountains 
are seen to the right, but to grand old 
Hood, 'the pride of Oregon,' is ascribed 
the honor of capping the climax, as it 
sits in its silent glory, 11,255 feet high, 
off in the mountains to the east, perfectly 
formed, symmetrical and beautiful. 

* Of Mt. Hood, as it sometimes appears 
from Portland, a writer in the Telegram 
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says: ‘The day had been cloudy, but the | whitest snow at our very doors. It is 
clouds parted just before night so as to | indeed surprising the variations in the 
send the rays of the sun, as if concen- | appearance which our beautiful mount- 
trated for that special purpose, upon the | ain presents to the people of this city, 
distant Mt. Hood. The effect was to | and the whole State, in the different 
make the snow-capped king of the Cas- | shades of light thrown upon it from dif- 
cades appear to lose the sixty miles be- | ferent directions as the sun moves over 
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tween us and its great snow-white sides, | »^ in his daily rounds. Never twice alike, 
so that the rough contour was brought | we are always secing new beauties in the 
out by light and shade with such distinct- | everlasting hills, and especially the great 
ness, that it appeared as if drawn within | white-capped mountains seen from this 
a few feet of us; so while we were enjoy- | city, Mounts Hood, St. Helena, Rainier, 
ing a warm, sunshiny evening, with rich, | and Adams.’ __ 

green hills surrounding our city, there | “The city of Portland embraces a pop- 
stood an enormous pile of the purest and | ulation of about 25,000 of all nationalities. 
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(Vera Cruz, Mexico, although four hun- 
dred years old, has but 17,000). It is 
pleasantly located on the west bank of the 
Willamette River, about thirteen miles 
above the junction of the Columbia, and 
about 110 miles—by the river course— 
from the Pacific Ocean. Its site is a pla- 
teau, which gradually increases in height 
as it recedes from the river, until it forms 
a range of hillsat the western extremity 
of the city. It is the first city in point 
of wealth, proportionally to size, in the 
Union. Practically, all phases of life, ex- 
cept extreme poverty, and all occupa- 
tions to be seen in any American city, 
are observable here. The tone is higher, 
as the prosperity of sober, industrious 
labor is greater. It may truthfully be 
said that Portland is the market - place 
for the north Pacific coast, the granary 
of Oregon and Washington, and the 
treasure vault of the whole Northwest 
country. 

“The engraving takes in a section of 
the Willamette valley, which is the most 
famous agricultural region of Oregon. 
The valley is about 200 miles in length 
and has several important towns, besides 
the villages and hamlets which occur at 
short intervals. Farm-houses abound, 
and orchards ; and meadow-lands stretch 
away into little valleys. Level prairies 
are encountered here, billowy hillocks 
there, and dark green forests yonder, 
diversified occasionally by dense groves 
of undergrowth. The timber in the val- 
ley is principally oak and fir, the latter 
predominating." 

The Willamette valley is famous for 
its moist climate, its dripping skies being 
a by-word through the outside world. 
But it seems that the dwellers there 
rather enjoy it. In fact, some local writ- 
ers would have us believe that the inhab- 
itants get so used to rain that they cry 
for it. We quote as follows : 

“The resident will grow to like the 
humid atmosphere, and, as his years ad- 
vance, will learn to long for rain when 
lowering weather ceases. He will learn 
by gratified experience,that the rainy 
seasons, of which the temporary visitor 
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to the. Willamette valley usually com- 
plains to the outside world, are not the 
terror he has been led to imagine. And 
yet the climate is excessively humid in 
winter along the coast, and also in the 
great valleys between the coast and Cas- 
cade mountain ranges. There is rain 
enough to make the unmade roads of a 
new country very muddy and disagree- 
able, and to keep them so till the sum- 
mer sunshine comes to the rescue. But 
the same humidity that spoils the roads 
bathes the mountains in perpetual green, 
and so fructifies the valleys that crops 
never fail, and all the abundant and 
varied products of the soil are of the 
very best quality." 


THE PROSPECT FROM THE BROOKLYN 
BRIDGE.— One who has ascended the 
towers says: “No finer view of New 
York is to be had than from the top of 
this bridge. The East and Hudson Riv- 
ers, the Sound beyond Port Morris, 
Brooklyn, and Long Island as far as 
Coney Island, the Narrows, Staten Island, 
Jersey City, Hoboken, and the Palisades 
beyond, the whole of New York from 
Castle Garden to Central Park — all this 
lies under the eye like a panorama. The 
sight-seer is exactly seventy-five feet 
higher than the top of Trinity steeple. 
Every eddy in the Bay is visible. I can 
see the glitter of sails in the sunlight be- 
yond the line of Coney Island on one 
side, and the Orange Mountains on the 
other, the Navesink Highlands to the 
South, and Washington Heights to the 
North, with the water-tower at High 
Bridge a little to the East. Altogether, 
the eye roams over some six hundred 
square miles of territory. Although the 
bridge at present looks like an unfinished ` 
road, the pictures of the finished struc- 
ture show what marble railings, city 
lamps, thousands of vehicles and passen- 
gers moving back and forth, and the life 
of a miniature Broadway, will make of it. 
And yet the roadway is sufficiently com- 
plete to make it apparent that there is 
really a bridge between New York and 
Brooklyn.” 
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A WELL-BALANCED WOMAN. 


"What a woman is, no one knows, not even herself,"—Pzor. ADLER. 


UMAN beings should be perfect 
prisms; the mental, moral, and 
physical sides should be equally broad, 
so that the face of each might make a 
base for the whole structure to rest upon. 
But woman has not been accustomed 
to systematic development ; and instead 
of resting upon a broad base, which would 
bea firm support, she is constantly try- 
ing to balance herself upon edges, and 
so topples one way and another in her 
ineffectual efforts to maintain an equilib- 
rium. 

Psychologically, there should be a per- 
fect trinity of principles developed in 
equal proportions—the physical, or sen- 
sitive, that which feels; the mental, or 
reflective, that which thinks; and the 
moral, or affective, that which loves or 
hates. 

You may know of one woman with 
whom this development has been uni- 
form, and you may recall half a dozen 
names as you look down the pages of 
history. 

The sensitive principle has been fos- 
tered in woman until she has thrown out 
feelers in all directions, and these coming 
in contact with rude and discordant ele- 
ments, give her excruciating pain. 

It is her sympathy, coupled with her 
love, which makes her a good nurse, a 
careful mother, a devoted wife. Let 
feeling be devoted to the utmost, but the 
remaining members of the psychologic 
Organization should have equal oppor- 
tunity. How often is the sensitive so 
abnormally fostered that the mental is 
completely overshadowed! In Carlyle 


we had an instance of the development | nanimous. 


faculties; but it is difficult to find such a 
woman. 

Co-education of the sexes, so success- 
fully carried out in some of our best 
schools, puts men and women on a men- 
tal balance; and it is found that mutual 
incentive to mental excellence is favor- 
able to both sexes. 

The studies which woman has neg- 
lected are those which she most needs to 
make her equipoised. 

Let her learn logic, and she will use 
her reasoning powers, and reach conclu- 
sions by cool judgments rather than by 
darting intuitions; political economy, 
when in these days the rich so suddenly 
become poor, and the conflict between 
labor and capital is ever raging; the 
science of government, and particularly 
the study of our civil polity; enough of 
law to understand what relates especially 
to the settlement of estates and matters 
of business; mathematics, not only that 
she know that two and two make four, 
but that she may have the discipline 
which the acquisition of such knowledge 
gives. 

The evenly educated woman will not, 
perhaps, be satisfied with being a hewer 
of wood ànd drawer of water, but her 
brain may plan the hewing and the draw- 
ing, while other hands perform the labor. 
The moral or affective principle loves and 
hates; and this is intensely developed in 
woman, being often an abnormal growth 
fed by the sensitive, while the mental is 
not allowed to advise or chide. 

With the moral principle rightly de- 
veloped, woman is honest, just, and mag- 
Lacking this, she cuts down 


of the mental at the expense of the other | the wages of her seamstress, taking her 
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own time to pay for the work; maligns 
her neighbors, and indulges in deadly 
hatred toward her rivals. 

In moral courage women are often 
found superior to men. They have cour- 
age when all the heavens are inky, and 
do not in the day of adversity cowardly 
and selfishly commit suicide, leaving their 
loved ones to struggle on in the world 
alone. Sudden exigencies develop noble 
qualities in women. Who has not seen a 
wife who before seemed weak and power- 
less, take the reins when trouble comes, 
and rise superior to her husband in cour- 
age and judgment ? 

In the psychological development nec- 
essary to make the perfect woman, the 
trinity of functions—the visceral, which 
regulates digestion, nutrition, and gener- 
ation; the circulatory. which manages 
the arterial, venous, and respiratorial 
economy ; and the nervous, which impels 
—must have their normal scope and 
growth. Improper food will impede di- 
gestion and prevent nutrition. ` The cir- 
culatory functions must have the free 
use of the organs of respiration; hence 
every article which contracts these, tam- 
pers with the health and life of the indi- 
vidual. The sensible woman will neither 
contract her lungs with close-fitting gar- 
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dd "prs isn't really the way a young 

minister ought tolive; you should 
have a home of your own," said the 
senior deacon, who had dropped into 
that part of the young dominie's rather 
cramped quarters he called his study, for 
a quiet talk. 

The senior deacon had grown-up 
daughters, and that well-known fact re- 
curred to the new pastor's mind when he 
replied that he thought himself very well 
off for the present, and again, after his 
caller's departure, as he went out into the 
street for a quiet stroll, 

Yes, he needed a home of his own, and 
fully intended to have one; but where 
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ments, nor fill the pores with poisonous 
powders. 

She will be superior to tricks of art 
for personal adornment, and will teach 
her daughters by precept and exam- 
ple that a healthy body and a serene 
mind will do more toward enhancing 
beauty than all the artificial means ever 
devised. 

The assimilation of things mental, 
moral, and physical gives the side of 
character, and here we act according to 
conscious knowledge and unconscious 
influence. 

Thorough discipline will show self- 
poise and equanimity of manner. How 
many American girls can look calmly 
into the face of the person with whom 
they are conversing, and not pat the foot, 
work the fingers, sway the body, or 
nervously move the lips? 

Let the,young woman be taught to 
stand still, and look straight into the eye 
of the man who wants to marry her; and 
if he is a knave or a coward, she may 
read it there, and avoid the terrible expe- 
rience of learning it after marriage. 

Training our daughters thus harmoni- 
ousiy in the mental, moral, and physical 
trinity of their natures, we shall have the 
“ perfect woman nobly planned." 

ANNA RANDALL-DIEHL. 
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was he to find the mate, without whicha 
real home was an impossibility? Not at 
the fine residence of his senior deacon, 
he was sure. He had an ideal home in 
his mind: A sitting-room that should 
be half parlor, half library; not a show 
room, but a Aome room, with an open 
fire,a hanging lamp, and a rocking-chair, 
with an ideal woman, a quiet, womanly 
woman—not a society butterfly—in it, 
and a work-basket — and the woman's 
name should be Milicent. This must 
be the room of his home. Perhaps she 
had not been christened by that name, 
but he had always been sure that name 
was what he should call his wife. 
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He had never seen such a room, but he 
had the belief they must be plenty 
enough, could he only get into them. 
He had the entrée into homes by the 
score, but he could only get into the 
outer court of parlor and state dining- 
rom. He was sure there must be in 
every home a room that was the heart of 
home. He once asked Miss Bright, with 
whom he almost had a flirtation in his 
college days, if he should never be taken 
into the family sitting-room, and she re- 
plied, in apparent surprise, that such an 
apartment was now considered old-fash- 
ioned ; that their family were seldom to- 
gether, except at meals, or in the parlor 
when there was company, and she was 
evidently annoyed over his supposition 
that they should have in their elegant 
, house a common “sitting-room.” 

Walking on, he glanced up at an un- 
familiar corner and saw “Stevens street " 
on the lamp-post. “Stevens street?” 
. "Stevens street? ” he repeated. “It has 
a familiar sound. Oh, I know. Mr. 
Ruggles, the old lawyer, who comes to 
hear me preach now and then, lives here. 
He asked me to drop in and see him 
some evening at No. 20, and here I am." 
Running up the steps impulsively, and 
ringing the bell, the door was opened by 
à very neat colored woman, in a very stiff 
white apron and an ample turban, and he 
was ushered into a bright, warm, cheer- 
ful hall. 

"Oh, yes," she said, “Mr. Ruggles is 
at home, and is always glad to see a 
friend in the evening." He did not give 
his name, and she did not ask it, but took 
him into an apartment that was the very 
counterpart of the ideal room he had so 
long carried in his heart. The revelation 
almost took away his breath. At first he 
thought it was unoccupied save by the 
young woman in a sewing-chair underthe 
hanging lamp. But when the waitress 
said, “ Mr. Ruggles, a gentleman," that 
personage made himself visible, coming 
up by degrees from the depths of a cre- 
tonne -covered armchair, which was so 
near the color of his oriental dressing- 
gown that it scemed a part of it. 
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He took his young visitor cordially by 
the hand, and, after a hearty welcome, 
said, "My granddaughter, Mr. Hatha- 
way, come to pay me her annual winter 
visit, and brighten me up, and sew on my 
buttons, and mend my stockings, and 
make me night-caps and wristlets and 
hop pillows, and turn my den into a home 
once more. Not but what Mrs. Clark, 
my good housekeeper, makes me com- 
fortable; but Milicent here, makes me 
happy. Eh, my dear?" 

“That is just it," thought the young 
man as he bowed before the rather tall, 
rather plain-looking, yet decidedly at- 
tractive young woman. “ That is just it. I 
have always been ‘comfortable’ enough, 
but I have never been happy among my 
temporal comforts.” 

Milicent gracefully acknowledged the 
introduction, made some pleasant re- 
mark, cast an appreciative smile at her 
grandfather, and the young dominic 
thought he must have stepped into an- 
other world. She seated herself, and 
continued her sewing, without making 
any excuses whatever, and he decided at 
once that she was the wife of the old gen- 
tleman’s grandson, who had just sailed 
to England on a business trip, and he 
wondered how he could go and leave 
such a charming wife behind him. As 
he went on chatting with her grand- 
father, she threw in a bright remark now 
and then, showing herself to be intelli- 
gently interested. 

The young man was thankful for the 
sewing that engaged her attention. It 
gave him an opportunity to look at her, 
to study her. He had seen attractive 
and graceful young women at archery, at 
tennis, rowing, and horseback, at the 
piano, playing the French horn and the 
violin, gathering wild flowers, picking up 
shells, sketching, bathing, at lunch, but 
he couldn't recall ever seeing before a 
woman, young or old, sitting down quietly 
and chatting sensibly while her hands 
were busy with the needle. They were 
beautiful hands, too. She was decidedly 
a plain-faced young woman, but he was 
sure no one could think of that, with the 
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long lashes of the white, trembling eye- 
lids shading her cheeks—and those beau- 
tiful hands! While the old gentleman 
talked he listened mechanically and 
thought. “Useful hands,” “faithful 
hands," “ graceful hands," "soft hands," 
“helpful hands,” “clinging hands." He 
had never before thought of hands hav- 
ing so many attributes. He wondered 
was she what would be called “stylish” ? 
But he decided she was rather what he 
should call womanly. She was certainly 
charmingly graceful, and he remembered 
saying a good many times that he should 
not object to a plain-faced wife, but that 
he could never abide an awkward one. 

The city's school system was under 
discussion. There was a strong, vigorous, 
intelligent editorial on the subject in one 
of the local dailies that morning. “A very 
able and thoughtful article," said the 
young dominie. “There are fresh ideas 
in it, but I can not quite accept the scope 
of it. It has the flavor of being written 
outside of the editorial office, by some 
specialist—one of our practicing physi- 
cians, for instance.” 

“ Milly, there, wrote it,” announced the 
old gentleman proudly. 

The young man looked at the lady op- 
posite in surprise and with increasing in- 
terest. Was it because her tastes were 
literary that she was so different from 
other young women? Decidedly no, for 
he had known literary women, and they 
did not sit down quietly and sew as if 
they enjoyed it. And nowshe kept on 


sewing, and did not laugh immoderately,. 


nor blush, nor exclaim, * Oh, grandpa!” 
She simply threaded her needle and said, 
as if in defense of her article: 

“It zs a new idea to many people that 
women are not wholly mind and hands. 
Many women even do not wish to ac- 
knowledge it. Many men do not seem 
capable of understanding it. Because 
women in barbarous countries perform 
the heavier kinds of labor, they think 
our Own women are capable of just as 
much endurance as are our men. This 
is not so,and the race must suffer for 
generations to come to make up for this 
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foolish fashion now running rampant 
which insists that women shall be able 
to support themselves to obvjate the 
necessity of marriage. Marriage was 
never intended to be considered a zeces- 
sity. Men and women are expected to 
marry, as a matter of course. That is a 
part of God's great plan. I know of a 
large New England village where, in 
nearly every house, there are old maids, 
and every one of them has taught school 
—many of them very poor schools. These 
girls sacrificed their hearts to their pride. 
There is too much romance in these 
days. Women expect too much of show, 
blind to the desirableness of real happi- 
ness. This seems a hard thing to say, 
but it is true. In my native town a min- 
ister's home was broken up by an igno- 
rant, pretty girl who boarded in the fam- 
ily. She taught the village school, be- 
cause she was too lazy and too proud to 
do her father's housework. The husband 
and wife are separated, the children are 
with strangers, and the girl's reputation 
is smirched for all time. Had she, in her 
teens, accepted the offer of a poor, indus- 
trious young man of her own station, and 
of equal mental caliber, all that wretched 
scandal might have been saved, and she 
a respected wife to-day." 

She paused, and the old gentleman 
rubbed his hands gleefully, and said: 
“Milly believes there must be a good 
deal of plain writing, and talking, and 
preaching in order to set these things 
right. Perhaps she will give you a text." 

“Tt surprises me to hear these views 
advocated by a lady,” said the young 
dominie, “and I am, indeed, greatly in- 
terested.” 

“It is only because I am not the con- 
ventional, modern young woman. Idon’t 
believe in this craze for decorative art 
that makes the girls leave the table dishes 
half washed while they proceed to daub 
an old disused blacking-bottle ; that neg- 
lects the family sewing to do senseless 
embroidery, and sacrifices home comfort 
in general to style. Too many of our 
young women are wasting their time in 
such employments, as well as wasting the 
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public money in teaching while they are 
waiting, hoping to make fine matches, 
and to begin life in style, instead of being 
satisfied to begin.in a small way and work 
their way up. Indeed there is sometimes 
seen the disgusting spectacle of one of 
these so-called pretty, useless, indolent, 
youngish old-maids giving her hand in 
marriage to some ninny of a gray-beard, 
with a little money, and old enough to 
be her grandfather. I believe it is acon- 
ceded fact in political economy that the 
more real homes there are, small and un- 
pretentious they may be, the better for 
the country. Good homes make good 
citizens, Boarding-houses and hotel life 
ruin women and children, as well as men. 
It is bad for any one to be continually on 
exhibition. It is good for a woman, if 
such is her station, to reckon ways and 
means as she sits in her plain home toilet 
overa mending basket. It is good for 
the children to wear out their clothes. 
People get accustomed to hotel life, of 
course, but it keeps them at high pres- 
sure after all, and it is not a normal way 
of living. Grandfather and I, now, would 
not live out half our.days had we not. 
home nests where we could settle down 
and be quiet after our occasional jaunts 
out into the gay world.” 

The young dominie did not reply at 
once. He was regarding Milicent atten- 
tively, trying to realize the struggle it 
must have cost her husband to part with 
her for his foreign tour. 

“ You like this hotel life, I suppose, 
Mr. Hathaway," said the old gentleman 
anxiously, "since you do not seek to 
change it?” 

Milicent gave a little start and dropped 
herthimble. The fact that their visitor 
boarded at a hotel was new to her. In- 
deed, she knew nothing whatever of his 
circumstances. Fearful lest the young 
dominie should infer that she had been 
talking at him, she could ill conceal a 
momentary show of vexation. 

Mr. Hathaway rightly interpreted the 
quick flush that passed over her fair face, 
and replied: “I have never known any 
other life, sir. I was brought up in a 
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hotel. My mother was an invalid, and, 
all things considered, there seemed to be 
no other way for us to live. Immediately 
after my parents died I was sent to a pub- 
lic school, and then to college. During 
all my vacations, including my seminary 
course, I lived at hotels. I have no sis- ` 
ter, nor girl cousins, and I have been 
thinking while sitting here that it is the 
first time I ever saw a lady engaged in 
needle-work, as we read of them, but I 
will confess I have often dreamed of see- 
ing them.” 

* Just think of that!” said the old gen- 
tleman, with a sigh, while Milicent laid 
her sewing down and looked at Mr. 
Hathaway in surprised incredulity for a 
moment, and then said simply, “ Sewing 
is old-fashioned." 

“If your will pardon me for saying it,” 
he said presently, “I suppose it is be- 
cause the girl of to-day is never still long 
enough to sew. Our girls all seem to me 
to be like humming-birds, in a state of 
restless activity. I can not liken them to 
flowers, unless one can imagine an ani- 
mated flower-garden. To be sure, I have 
seen statuesque beauties now and then, 
but a statue could not sew, of course, 
even if at home. Like the typical man 
you refer to in your article this morning, 
as to his opinion and treatment of wom- 
en teachers, I have always advocated 
woman's rights. Yet when I analyze my 
real feelings as to that subject, I find that 
I particularly advocate her right to wife- 
hood, to motherhood, to be the mistress 
ofa home. Ibelieve all men, away down 
in their hearts, admire, yes, almost wor- 
ship women of domestic tastes and incli- 
nation, and that it grates against the 
purest sensibilities of their nature to see 
women in stores and in counting-rooms, 
and in many of the public positions they 
fill at present. A mannish woman, and a 
womanish man, are alike reproachful 
terms, and rightly so. 

* Still begging your pardon," continued 
the young dominie, with warmth, “if some 
men believe women capable of enduring 
hard manual labor, it is because so many 
women are straining the last nerve to 
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make men accept that belief by assert- 
ing loudly that they have no ‘domestic 
tastes" and by continually crowding 
themselves into places that should be 
filled by men. I have always believed in 
the quiet, womanly girl, such a girl asa 
man would wish his sister to be, if he 
had one. But it has been my unhappy 
lot never to have met a young woman 
who would talk upon any subject hon- 
estly and sensibly. I never met one who 
did not smirk at me, and, I pray you be 
not offended, the young married women 
I have met in society have furnished no 
exception. I think you are the first wom- 
an who ever spoke to me as if I wasa 
rational being. Some of them metaphor- 
ically pat me on the head, as if I were a 
child, and ask me are my feet cold? 
Some commiserate my lonely condition, 
and introduce me to their daughters— 
more of them talk nonsense altogether." 

Milicent laughed frankly and honestly, 
& laugh that was good to see and hear, 
and then the tears welled up and threat- 
ened to overflow the blue eyes. “How 
little you. know of women!” she said. 
"I am not married, as I suppose you 
think must be the case on account of my 
plain speaking. I am simply a girl who 
is so fortunate as to have a grandfather, 
a father, and brothers (all very precious 
in my eyes), to care and look out for, 
which obviates the necessity of throwing 
myself out upon the world to scramble 
for my 'rights' with men who by their 
very superior physical power would get 
the better of me in the race. I must have 
received a different education from the 
young women you have chanced to meet. 
I am an anomaly by no means, neither 
is my prototype to be found only within 
the covers of a story-book. It has been 
the custom in my native town for the 
girls to be womanly, and never to lose 
sight of the old traditional New England 
gentlewoman, whose domestic lore and 
virtues were happily combined with true 
refinement and solid learning, who was 
competent to take charge of a household, 
to be mistress of a home, who could darn 
and knit and sew, and who could work 
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for the poor, walking in all the ways that 
a high and Christian duty pointed out. 
They did not believe that it was woman's 
place to dress herself up and put herself 
in the world's bazar to catch a husband, 
but that a woman's real life is as beautiful 
as a thought of God while it is kept in its 
own sphere, not attempting to encroach 
upon the rough highways, where men's 
feet may fitly tread. I talk thus frankly, 
Mr. Hathaway, because your experience 
seems to be so unfortunate. You have 
been brought into contact with the but- 
terflies of society, and now it will be your 
own fault if you do not often find your 
ideal woman. You will not do your duty 
if you do not now let the butterfly wom- 
en know (many of them being true at 
heart, having put on their gaudy attire 
for effect), that there is an imperative call 
for the quiet, modest, ladylike, healthy, 
industrious American girl, to be the wives 
of young working, business, and profes- 
sional. men, who want to settle down in 
homes within their means, and be happy 
with their own particular home angel." 

The young dominie sat silent for a little, 
gazing into the fire, and Milicent won- 
dered was he shocked or vexed. When 
he looked up she was putting the finish- 
ing touches upon the red-flannel night- 
cap. Her cheeks burned with the earnest 
truth of her. words, but she looked good 
and true, and not at all as if she thought 
of retreating from her position. 

“You have a rare faculty for pointing 
out the ‘path of duty, ” he said. “It is 
the fault of my bringing up, of course, 
that this particular path is especially dif- 
ficult for me to find. I myself am ‘old- 
fashioned ' enough to believe in special 
providences, and I think the Lord di- 
rected my steps hither to-night, and led 
me here to find my wife—and—and I be- 
lieve I have found her. I implore pardon 
for my abruptness. I think you are too 
honest to deny my request that I may 
come again and pursue this to me happy 
and gracious acquaintance." 

* Hold, hold!" cried Grandfather Rug- 
gles from the depths of his easy-chair. 
“Iam awake; I haven't been asleep. I 
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thought I would let you youngsters have | 
this out, but you, sir, are going on beyond 
all precedent. I have other granddaugh- 
ters, my young friend, and there are 
plenty of other girls of ‘domestic tastes,’ 
and who can ‘sew,’ if you will only lóok 
them up." 

"Your granddaughter here is too just 
to dismiss me without a hearing, I am 
sure,” said the young dominie, rising and 
standing with his hands on the back of 
his chair. 

Milicent rose, also. She was palerthan 
her wont, but she did not say, “Such 
a climax as this never entered my 
head”; she knew he knew it had not. 
What she did say was simply this: “I 
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should like to see you again, Mr. Hatha- 
way. I think we are sure to be friends, 
and should mutual esteem and friendship 
end in love, I should believe, with you, 
that our paths were destined to meet, 
that, indeed, a higher power directed 
your steps.” 

“ Ah, well—all true matches are made 
in heaven,” said Grandfather Ruggles, 
rubbing his hands. 

* Dat young master done gone foun'a 
fortin," said Julia, the black waitress, as 
she came back from locking the hall door 
after the visitor. "I 'clar', how his face 
shoned when he went out! My! when he 
come in he looked like a cloudy day in 
de fall ob de yeah ! 

MRS, ANNIE A. PRESTON. 


LOUISE MICHEL, 


THE FRENCH SOCIALIST. 


HE name in the title will doubtless | she went to Ancillencourt, where she 


remind the reader of those dark 


passed an examination for a teacher's 


and terrible days in Paris, when the city, | place. At this time she appears to have 
besieged by Prussian batteries, which oc- | entertained the purpose of devoting her- 


cupied every hill commanding a view 
of it, was almost given over to a more 
bloodthirsty foe, sprung from the masses 
of her own citizens, the Commune. 
Prominent among the extreme actors in 
that fanatical organization was Louise 
Michel. It is probable that some of the 
stories coupled with her name are more 
romantic than true, but her later history 
has shown the same spirit of antagonism 
to existing social and political conditions 
which characterized her in the dramatic 
ending of the “ Second Empire.” 

She was born about 1830, of good 
family on her father's side, in the De- 
partment of Haute Morne, and early 
showed more than average intelligence 
and some talent as an artist. She was 
something of a musician, and composed 
verses which have a genuine poetical 
rhythm. Her model was Victor Hugo. 
At the age of thirty she became heir to 
a property of 12,000 francs by the death 
of the Castellaine of Broncourt. Then 
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: self to the Church, and on that account 


declined an offer of marriage. Her mo- 
ther, however, opposed the idea of her 
becoming a nun, and soon afterward a 
marked change took place in her relig- 
ious relations—from a pious Catholic she 
was transformed to an atheist, and she 
determined henceforth to strive in be- 
half of the oppressed. A new enthusiasm 
possessed her; she would go to Paris, 
and there, in the earnest illustration of 
her new principles, die, asa kind of mar- 
tyr, if necessary. 

She started a school, first in the vicin- 
ity of the boulevards, but the life of a 
teacher did not suit her. Then she threw 
herself among the social democracy, and 
exhibited a bitter hatred toward the 
higher classes. The time appeared fav- 
orable to her. Already a strong adverse 
movement was showing itself to the im- 
perial régime. She conceived a new mis- 
sion, that of the Conferenciere, which, 
with her harangues, made public places 
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unsafe, and owed its success more to the 
curiosity of the populace than to its sym- 
pathy. 

When the Empire fell, and the civil war 
followed, Louise Michel became especi- 
ally conspicuous. Previously, she had 
been known to express at times feelings 
of tenderness and delicacy; now she ap- 
peared to be dominated by a barbarous 
spirit. To Ferré, who affected the part of 
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Her entrance into Paris was attended 
with a considerable demonstration on 
the part of radical socialists and fanatical 
republicans. Her trying experiences are 
said to have wrought little change in her 
character; if anything, she is more em- 
bittered and revengeful. She publishes 
a sheet called La Revolution Sociale, the 
furious sentiments of which excite much 
laughter in journalistic circles. 


Louse Micnet. 


a Robespierre among the Communists, 
she was devoted, and willing to carry 
into effect the most atrocious schemes of 
pillage and destruction. As a destroyer, 
a petroleuse, as she was called in common 
with other women who used petroleum 
in firing buildings, she was a leading fig- 
ure. Inthe overthrow of the Commune 
she was taken prisoner and exiled, with 
others, to the Island Nou, from which she 
returned among the last of the Commun- 
'sts to whom amnesty has been offered. 
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One can not look upon her face, even 
as shown in the imperfect form of an 
engraving, without being impressed by 
its strength. Stern resolve, inflexible 
convictions are seen in the lines of fore- 
head, nose, mouth, and chin. The jaw 
shows extraordinary force and extraordi- 
nary vitality. Had she been well brought 
up, Louise Michel would have become a 
noble and powerful woman—a leader effi- 
cient in good works. Whereas now her 
strong qualities are enlisted in a futile 
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and fanatical cause. Her great ambition 
and influential sympathies have been led 
into irregular and unwise courses, mainly, 
we think, because in her youth there was 
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no appreciative hand to guide her rightly 
—to point the way for the exercise of 
her unusual endowments of energy and 
zeal, 


SOME FIELD NOTES OF A PHRENOLOGIST. - 


[)URING my career as a phrenological 

lecturer of the peripatetic school, 
many incidents of interest occurred, 
which abide in my memory with marked 
distinctness. It occurs to me that some 
of these are worth recording. 

My first course of lectures was given in 
a village of Central Illinois. There be- 
ing no public hall, a church was engaged, 
the minister and trustees being assured 
that the lectures would be of a moral 
character. My agent proceeded to ad- 
vertise by posters, containing, besides the 
announcement of dates, etc., a symbolic 
head. This was a novelty, and the good 
pastor became alarmed, and at once call- 
ed for an explanation. He said, “I under- 
stood that you simply proposed to give 
a course of lectures, but from your post- 
ers I learn that it is to be a sort of cir- 
cus.” It was now my turn to be aston- 
ished, and I asked what ground he had 
for such an opinion. “ Why,” said he, pro- 
ducing a copy of my small bill, and point- 
ing to the print of the symbolical head, 
“here is a picture of a circus. There," 
pointing to the organ of Firmness, “is a 
regular circus mule, and here,” directing 
my attention to the cat in Secretiveness, 

is a tiger, and over here,” putting his 
finger on the organ of Combativeness, 
“is a fight going on. Now, I can't have 
any such carryings on in my church.” 

Of course I explained the symbols 
briefly, and assured the good man that 
ny entertainment was very different from 
a wicked circus, or even a moral show 
like Barnum’s. He attended the entire 
course, and became an enthusiastic dis- 


Ciple of Gall. 
At the close of the introductory lect- 
ure of my course in M—, Indiana, Oc- 


tober, 1862, the audience selected, among 
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the subjects to be examined publicly, the 
pastor of the church in which the lect- 
ures were given. I had not met him, 
nor even seen him, till he came up on'the 
platform. Judge, then, of the sensation 
produced by my saying, “This man has 
an exceptionally bad organization. His 
passions and propensities are strong, and 
his moral and religious organs compara- 
tively small. He has the make-up of a 
bad man. But I am sure that he is nota 
bad man. His face shows that he has 
restrained his passions, and given great 
activity to his higher faculties, and the 
organs of Veneration, Benevolence, Sen- 
suality, and of the intellect, show a high 
degree of activity, the result of culture, 
while the lower organs have been re- 
strained; hence they are not active.” 

I saw clearly that the audience thought 
I kad blundered; but I persisted in my 
view of the case, and made a more com- 
plete analysis than was my habit in pub- 
lic. When I completed the examination, 
the gentleman arose and said, “ Brethren 
and friends: I have not heretofore given 
much attention to Phrenology, nor had 
much faith in it, but I am now fully con- 
vinced of its truth. You think that the 
professor has failed to read me correctly, 
but I zow that he has succeeded marvel- 
ously. Iam by natural bent of character 
a bad man. I am sure that, but for the 
grace of God, I should probably now be 
in the penitentiary, or possibly I should 
ere this have been hung. None but my 
God and myself know what I have to 
resist, at least I thought sotill now; but 
this man has proven to me that Phrenol- 
ogy is a revelation from God, by which 
the human heart is laid bare, and its 
secret springs exposed. The doctor has 
told us that this science is the handmaid 
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of religion. I believe it, and henceforth 
I shall deem it my duty to study and ap- 
ply its principles; and I hope that all my 
people may attend this course of lectures, 
and profit by them.” 

I met recently a distinguished judge 
who said, “ Doctor, I owe you a lasting 
debt of gratitude.” “Ican not imagine 
why,” I responded, “for I have no recol- 
lection of having met you till now.” 
“But I have a distinct recollection of 
having met you in 1862. You were giv- 
ing lectures in S——, Indiana, on Phre- 
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nology, and I brought my first-born son, 
a child of eight years, to you for advice 
in regard to his training. I followed 
your counsel, and am confident that by 
doing so I not only saved his life, but 
made a specimen of noble manhood out 
of what gave little promise of health of 
body or strength of mind.” 

But I could run on almost endlessly in 
this line, for reminiscences of a similar 
sort press for record. Perhaps I may re- 
sume the subject when opportunity per- 
mits, T. A. BLAND, M.D, 


THE SKILLFUL PLAYER. 


G REATLY we admire the trained mu- 
J 


finely toned, sensitive hearts, like æolian 


sician, under whose deft fingers the | harps, yield responsive musical strains to 


instrument pours forth sounds of sweetest 
harmony. But higher commendation is 
due the player who so skillfully touches 
people's hearts as to bring out the music 
that is in them. True, a few hearts are 
like cracked jews-harps, and it would re- 
quire a wondrous master of the art to 
extract from them a pleasing tune. But 
most hearts contain good music, if we 
but know how to finger the keys. 

Some persons growl about the many 
discordant people that are continually 
jarring against them, when only they do 
not understand aright the instruments up- 
on which they play, so are able to bring 
forth only discordant sounds. Yet some 
appear capable of yielding only harsh, 
rasping sounds, that grate upon every 
fiber of our being. Ah! such are sadly 
out of tune, and careless fingers would 
better touch them but softly ere they 
have undergone a tuning up by a master 
hand. 

The skilled organist knows how to tune 
his organ, and, though the instrument be 
a poor one, still it sends forth strains re- 
sponsive only to the tune played upon it. 
Of course the musician does not get the 
same kind of music from all hearts, any 
more than he extracts the same tones 
from the organ, piano, flute, and bass- 
viol, but from all he gets music and har- 
mony, though of different kinds. A few 
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every passing breath of air. Sometimes, 
waves of sorrow, sweeping over the heart- 
strings, evoke a sad, plaintive melody. 
However gentle or rough the touch may 
be, the sounds are only sweetly musical 
still; for such hearts are full of music, 
and naught but musical sounds can be 
gotten out of them. 

Human hearts are wondrous musical 
instruments, widely differing one from 
another; some thrill us with their rich, 
deep tones, or charm, subdue and inspire 
with their exquisite swectness. True, 
time and adversity seem to have corrod- 
ed and almost filled some hearts with 
dirt, that would be the better for a cleans- 
ing out and tuning up. 

Many and varied are the musical in- 
struments that please and entrance the 
ear with their enchanting sounds, but 
none compare with the one of Divine 
workmanship, with its numberless chords 
and delicate intonations, that holds with- 
in it the purest tones of exquisite music, 
called the human heart. From it, in- 
comparably sweeter melodies than from 
all else come responsive to the seemingly 
magic touch of the skillful: player. To 
become such a musician requires a culti- 
vation of all the Christian graces, com- 
bined with skill, wisdom, and a knowl- 
edge of human nature. 

S. M. BIDDLE. 
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WHY THERE IS S0 MUCH DISEASE. 
(Extracts from a paper read before the Public Health Association, by Dr. A. L. Gibbon, U. S. N.] 


[* is only my present purpose to ask 
your attention to the culpable neglect 
which has been the natural consequence 
of the degradation of the body, and to 
urge upon you, in the interest of every 
living being, in the interest of every or- 
ganized community, in the interest of 
the whole human race, the importance 
of bestowing the most earnest thought 
upon the subject of physical culture. All 
that we know or feel, everv desire and 
gratification find expression through the 
body. Thought, will, emotion, sensation 
depend upon the normal action of nor- 
mally constituted organic molecules. 
Hence, to think intelligently, to feel 
acutely, the chords on which these har- 
monies are rung must be in perfect tune. 
The aggregate actions of the various or- 
gans and apparatus of the body, which 
we call life, if harmonious and without 
jar, are what we mean by health. Dim 
the eye, deaden the ear, silence the speech 
and benumb the touch, and what will re- 
main to us of the bright world? Widen 
the avenues to the senses, let in the flood 
of light and sound, develop the capabil- 
ities of the physical man, and as he com- 
munes with new spheres, he grows in 
mental stature. 

It behooves us, therefore, to cultivate 
this garden of the soul, in which it lives 
and thrives—to develop this mortal frame 
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to its utmost, that all these attributes 
of manhood, which are alone possible 
through its instrumentality, may be exey- 
cised in their highest intensity—not only 
for the well-being and happiness of the 
individual, but for the welfare and higher 
development of the whole race, Rich 
estates and noble titles are valueless 
bequests beside the heritage of health. 
The youth who can boast an ancestry 
free from the stain of transmitted disease 
has a prouder blazon on his banners than 
the lordling whose feeble frame bears the 
indelible mark of constitutional contam- 
ination. Invalid parents beget invalid 
offspring, and these other weaklings like 
themselves, whose puny descendants 
ramify over an entire country. How 
great, then, should be the concern of the 
community in the physical condition of 
its individual members, The contami- 
nated man, seared through folly, igno- 
rance, or sin, does not bear his living 
burden alone to the grave, but shares it 
with his wife and child. It leaps the 
threshold of his home. The blight 
spreads from household to family, to 
vicinage, to race. The muddy stream 
poured into the ocean, meets others from 
like polluted sources — each aiding the 
other in marring the purity of the broad 
waters. The physical deterioration evi- 
denced in certain localities—notably in 
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America—by the paucity of children, the 
incapacity for athletic sports, and the high 
mortality rate, is only temporarily re- 
tarded by foreign importation. While 
the breeding of cattle is carefully fostered 
and splendid results obtained by judi- 
cious crossing, the human animal is allow- 
ed to intermingle without regard to pos- 
sible funest consequences. The mother 
confides her spotless daughter to a con- 
taminated husband—the father sees his 
son deliberately taking to wife the heir- 
ess of some other father’s infirmity. The 
warning family records of premature de- 
cay are unheeded. Hereditary taints are 
blindly encountered and physical vices 
intensified and perpetuated in malformed 
and weakly offspring. Nor is the evil 
wrought limited to the impairment of the 
body. Crime is the outcome of physical 
defects. The brutal outrages which have 
disgraced humanity, have been the fruit 
of impulses ingrained in ill-developed 
brains, exaggerated by repeated cross- 
ing. If the intermarriage of criminal 
classes is beyond the control of society, 
and the vipers must breed for slaughter, 
the enlightened sentiment of the edu- 
cated should, without the need of arbi- 
trary enactments, restrain the chance, 
promiscuous sexual alliance of the doom- 
ed victims of disease. Why should the 
future of a family or a race be imperiled 
to gratify the impulsive whim, the mo- 
mentary fancy, or even the ardent affec- 
tion of these, who bear the stigma of an 
ineradical physical taint? Men toil and 
hoard. In the eager greed of wealth, 
they sacrifice health and strength and 
prematurely old survey the pile of gold 
which is to purchase pleasures they no 
longer have the capacity to enjoy. The 
very effort to taste the unaccustomed 
draught kills them before they should 
have reached their prime, and dying they 
leave their riches to children framed in 
thelikeness of their own decrepit bodies. 

What if the sanitarian succeeds in in- 
ducing mankind to heed his warnings. 
Will not life be made up of self-denials ? 
Will we not have to live and move, eat 
and sleep and dress by rigid rules, so irk- 
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some that one would welcome the pangs 
of pain as penalty for untrammeled pleas- 
ure? By no means. It is not a question 
of a short life and a merry one, without 
restraint, in contrast with the tedious 
drawling of years of cheerless asceticism. 
The song and dance—the music and the 
flowers—the joyous laugh and sounds of 
jovial frolicking are heard and seen 
among Hygeia's followers; the cry of 
pain, the wailing of the sorrow-stricken 
—tears, agony, despair, the gloom of 
death among those who have denied her. 
Let the child learn the simple laws of 
health, and the man will live responsive 
to them as automatically as the musician 
obeys the laws of harmony. Inculcate in 
the youth that his ambition should be 
the possession of a healthy physique— 
on the maiden that no art can rival the 
charms with which nature will deck her 
unblemished form—that however lowly 
the station or humble the home, he and 
she may proudly vie with the cions of 
the richest aristocracy in that vigor of 
body, that strength of mind, that exqui- 
site refinement of the emotional nature 
which constitutes the perfect thinking, 
feeling, loving, living man and woman— 
that the blue blood which is derived from 
titled progenitors, however many their 
quarterings, is cold and sluggish in the 
veins beside the red blood which has 
been transmitted from ancestors who 
have known no stain of disease. 

What are these simple laws of health ? 
The first and greatest, and that which 
comprehends all others, is Hygeia's man- 
date to be clean. It is not an idle saying 
that cleanliness is next to Godliness. It 
is its nearest kin—as filth is the parent of 
disease and sinfulness. Let us see what 
it means to be clean, and first realize that 
one-half * the mortality of the very cen- 

* The report of Dr. John T. Nagle, Registrar of Vital 
Statistics, shows that during the three months ending 
September 30, 1831, there were 10,967 deaths in the city 
of New York, being equivalent to an annual death rate 
of between 35 and 36 in every 1,000 inhabitants, the pop- 
ulation being estimated at 1,242,533. The mortality 
from zymotic diseases alone amounted to 5,079, a death 
rate of over 16 individuals in every 1,000 from diseases 


for which bad ventilation and bad drainage are mainly 
responsible, 
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ters of civilization—the great cities of 
the world — wherein are gathered the 
wise and learned, is due to preventable 
disease. One-half the deaths that are at 
this moment being mourned throughout 
the land, need not, ought not, would 
not have happened had this law of clean- 
liness been obeyed—for preventable dis- 
eases are expressively, if coarsely, named 
filth diseases, and filth is all that which 
defiles, not merely the outward surface, 
the person and attire, the dwelling place 
and sleeping apartment, but penetrates 
within, entering the body as food and 
drink, and befouling the air, which fills 
the lungs, poisons the blood, permeates 
the tissues and carries its nocuous influ- 
ences to the minutest cell in the remot- 
est organs. 

Few of us would care to enter the bath 
which had already served a predecessor, 
yet the water possibly were less offen- 
sively soiled than the air of the apart- 
ment into which we plunge with reckless 
indifference. The nausea which assails 
you in the confined cabin below the 
water-line or in the musty pestiferous 
sleeping holes of a Pullman car, disap- 
pears when you have access to the free 
air, as does the drowsiness which pos- 
sesses you in church, and which you have 
ascribed to the prosy sermon. When the 
public can be made to realize that one- 
half the men, women, and children who 
are falling dead around us, have died be- 
fore their time from preventable diseases, 
and that most of these are directly or 
indirectly due to impure air, they will ap- 
preciate how momentous is this problem 
of keeping clean the atmosphere we 
breathe. Yet air as deadly may be found 
in the sumptuous palaces of princes and 
millionaires. Men build costly mansions 
and heedlessly fit them with contrivances 
designed to aid that indolence of luxury 
which spares the flaccid muscles the 
slightest effort, and which, through their 
unsanitary construction, destroy their 
children and themselves. The victims 
of typhoid and diphtheria sleep with- 
out waking on satin cushions in rose- 
wood coffins. Our own children go to 
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ill-ventilated schools by day and sleep in 
ill-ventilated rooms by night. The in- 
valid teacher, fretted by the cares of her 
vocation, enfeebled by her sedentary life 
and cheerless solitude, tries to supplant 
her failing heat-producing power by clos- 
ing windows and doors and building fires, 
until the crimson which the sunlight had 
stamped on the child's cheek fades, and 
she too shivers at the fresh air's touch. 
You, too, suffer headache from foul air— 
you are tired and listless from foul air— 
you sleep disturbed and awaken unre- 
freshed from foul air—ten in every thou- 
sand of you die yearly from foul air. 
Happier by far to sleep on a rude pallet 
in a garret, through whose thatched root 
the stars twinkle, than on the downiest 
couch in the alcoved recess of a palace 
chamber, whose heavy hangings stifle the 
still air which curtained windows have 
imprisoned and fire and sewer have poi- 
soned ! 

It is almost supererogatory to do more 
than suggest that the law of cleanliness 
involves cleanliness of the body itself as 
of the habiliments with which it is cloth- 
ed and the domicile it inhabits, One 
need not be a physiologist to understand 
what wondrous influence a clean skin has 
upon the harmony of the functions, how 
many pounds of effete material are cast 
off it during the day, and how necessary 
that this human refuse should be remov- 
ed. The dry and grimy skin is neither 
healthful, comfortable, nor beautiful. [f 
the prize of health be not incentive 
enough nor the sense of comfort be an 
inducement to frequent bathing, the clear 
complexion and soft, smooth velvet sur- 
face of the clean man and clean woman 
should induce every human being to 
avail himself or herself of this cheap 
balm of beauty. 

Man is pre-eminently the creature of 
habit. The child trained to be clean 
from birth will look upon sponge and 
bath and tooth-brush as indispensable, 
and will walk all its days on the cleanly 
path on which its mother first taught it 
to pick its footsteps. The sordid teeth 
and fetor-tainted breath are not only 
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disfigurements of the fairest face, but 
shameful evidences of maternal neglect 
and incapacity. 

With this I might cease to claim your 
attention. When the lungs are hourly 
filled with pure air and the clean body is 
bathed in its sunlit ocean, the enlivened 
blood will crave its proper food, and the 
awakened appetite may be safely trusted 
to select it. Let the food be good and 
wholesome, plentiful in quantity, and not 
ruined by the cooking. National and 
sectional habits become idiocratic, and 
are not easily eradicated. The Yankee 
stomach delights in pies and baked beans, 
while hog and hominy are in equal favor 
in Dixie. Banish the pie-board from the 
North and the frying-pan from the South, 
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and thousands will live who now perish. 
The cook is a mighty power. Amid the 
smoke and vermin of the kitchen he 
wages war on the people who despise 
him. He sugars the venomed pill and 
sweetens the poisoned draught, and with 
disdainful contumely bids you eat, drink, 
and die.  Dignify his calling, and ex- 
pound its mysteries to the ruler of the 
drawing-room. Let the young mistress 
of the house know that culinary chemis- 
try is as elevated a study as the physio- 
logical chemistry by her brother, and 
that the changes to be rung in flour and 


butter and sugar, and milk and eggs, are =~ 


not mere panderings to taste, but the 
foundations on which are reared races of 
valiant men and lovely women. 


MELANCHOLY. 


WHAT “BACHELOR BLUFF” THINKS IT COMES FROM. 


« C IVRE ought to chasten and en- 

rich our whole being, filling us with 
Matthew Arnold’s ‘sweetness and light.’ 
Is it not odd, now, that one prophet 
should be preaching this beneficence as 
the outcome of the right use of the mind, 
while others are deploring the gloom that 
intellectualism is casting over the world ? 
But, in fact, is it intellectualism? Are 
we not giving that name to emotional 
unrest, self-consciousness and feverish 
desire? Trueintellectualism broadens,en- 
larges, exalts; all great, honest, healthful 
mental training and development can do 
no one harm. I believe that with all truly 
healthful persons—healthful in mind as 
well as in body—joyousness is the natural, 
spontaneous, inevitable expression of their 
being. To breathe, to move, to live, are in 
themselves pleasure and happiness with 
all well-organized persons. There may be 
trials, sorrows, sufferings, misfortunes, 
even bitter experiences; but, so long asa 
healthful balance is maintained through- 
out the being, the spirit rebounds from 
these sufferings and begins to weave hope- 
ful promises for the future. No outward 
circumstance determines the cheerfulness 
or the sadness of men—the rich may be 
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sad and the poor cheerful, the fortunate 
may be gloomy and the unfortunate full 
of hope, the sick may be full of the spirit 
of joy and the strong wrapped up in mor- 
bid gloom. I have heard stalwart fellows 
deploring in lachrymose strains the mis- 
ery of life in the very presence of con- 
firmed invalids whose cheerfulness shed 
radiance upon all within their circle. 
Some persons are victims of dyspepsia, 
the most joy-killing of all ailments; some 
are victims of diseases that cast shadows 
upon the soul; some are cursed with a 
constitutional inclination to sadness. 
The causes are various, but every case of 
melancholy is the product of some de- 
fect in the organization. Melancholy is 
the sign of disease, and a capacity for 
cheerfulness hence is nothing more than 
supreme good health—good health of 
mind even more than of body. As a 
disease, then, it should be treated, and 
every effort made to cast it out, just as is 
made with other forms of sickness; very 
much indeed can be done to eradicate it 
when there is a will to do so. Cheerful- 
ness ought to be placed among the cardi- 
nal virtues, and its cultivation made in- 
cumbent upon every one as à duty." 
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UNHEALTHFUL READING. 


A LATE article by John Ruskin, pub- 
lished in the Vineteenth Century, has 
something in that eminent author's clear 
and conscientious manner on the fiction 
of the day, which should be heeded by 
moral and cultured people—for their 
children's sake at least. 

“All healthy and helpful literature sets 
simple bars between right and wrong ; as- 
sumes the possibility, in men and women, 
of having healthy minds in healthy bodies, 
and loses no time in the diagnosis of fever 
or dyspepsia in either; least of all in the 
particular kind of fever which signifies 
the ungoverned excess of any appetite or 
passion. The ‘dullness’ which many 


, modern readers inevitably feel, and some 


modern blockheads think it creditable to 
allege, in Scott, consists not a little in 
his absolute purity from every loathsome 
element or excitement of the lower pas- 
sions ; so that people who live habitual- 
ly in Satyric or hircine conditions of 
thought find him as insipid as they would 
a picture of Angelico's. The accurate 
and trenchant separation between him 
and the common railroad-station novel- 
ist is that, in his total method of con- 
ception, only lofty character is worth 


describing at all; and it becomes inter- 
esting, not by its faults, but by the diffi- 
culties and accidents of the fortune. 
through which it passes, while in the 
railway novel, interest is obtained with 
the vulgar reader for the vilest character, 
because the author describes carefully to 
his recognition the blotches, burrs, and 
pimples in which the paltry nature re- 
sembles his own. The‘ Mill on the Floss’ 
is perhaps the most striking instance ex- 
tant of this study of cutaneous disease. 
There is not a single person in the book 
of the smallest importance to anybody 
in the world but themselves, or whose: 
qualities deserved so much as a line of 
printer's type in their description. There 
is no girl alive, fairly clever, half edu- 
cated, and unluckily related, whose life 
has not at least as much in it as Maggie's, 
to be described and to be pitied. Tom is 
a clumsy and cruel lout, with the making 
of better things in him (and the same 
may be said of nearly every Englishman 
at present smoking and elbowing his way 
through the ugly world his blunders have 
contributed to the making of); while 
the rest of the characters are simply the 
sweepings-out of a Pentonville omnibus.” 


KITCHEN LEAFLETS. 
ROLLS, GRIDDLE-CAKES, BEANS, SPONGE-CAKE. 


NE of the recipes given in the Feb- 
ruary number, was for making a 
“pumpkin " pie with either pumpkin or 
squash, and if any of the JOURNAL’s lady 
readers have tried it, they have found, I 
think, the result to be very palatable and 
wholesome. I agree of course with the 
hygienists, that pastries as commonly 
made are not wholesome, because of the 
large proportion of fat or grease put into 
them—lard being the staple for shorten- 
ing with most pie and cake makers. But 
I am of opinion that good, wholesome 
pies can be made, and only intelligence 
and care are necessary to that end. In 
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pies we can combine healthful ingre- 
dients, and produce results most delight- 
ful to the taste, but the methods must be 
essentially different from the old ones 
whose distinguishing features are: but- 
ter, lard, spices, superfine flour, and im- 
perfect baking. I think that those who 
have tried squash in “pumpkin” pie, 
will vote in its favor as superior to the 
time-honored accessory of the corn-field. 
A while since I read in a prominent New 
York weekly, a long dissertation on 
pumpkin-pie, in which the writer set 
forth the superior merits of squash. A 
column and a half were occupied by 
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sundry suggestions, but a careful reading 
of the article failed to reveal a complete 
recipe for preparing the dish. The writer 
evidently intended to be exhaustive, but 
failed in the one essential, which no 
doubt every housekeeper of the many 
who read that paper, like myself, looked 
in vain for : a plain description of her way 
of making pumpkin-pie. 

I am asked to give a few directions for 
pan and griddle cakes, and am expected 
of course tocomply. Now in cold weather 
the healthy stomach can turn to good ac- 
count such food, but for warm weather 
they can not be regarded as appropriate. 
One, after eating a rational number of 
nicely baked cakes with a moderate 
quantity of good molasses, or sugar, or 
what is better, some nice fruit sauce or 
jelly, can go into the sharp out-of-door 
air feeling braced-up against its chilling 
effects. The pan-cakes being rich in 
carbonaceous material, furnish heat in 
abundance to supply the loss incident to 
exposing the body to the cold. Beans 
are well adapted to cold weather, also, 
besides supplying a larger proportion of 
nutritive elements generally than almost 
any other known form of food, animal or 
vegetable. It should be added that beans 
require much care and time for perfect 
cooking, the dish produced by one who 
knows the constitution of this garden 
product and just how to prepare, is as 
different from that gotten up by hasty 
ignorance, as a piece of soaked leather is 
from a mellow apple. 


GRAHAM OR GLUTEN ROLLA. 


Take one pint of pure cold water, mix enough 
flour into it to make a stiff dongh. Take this out 
of the dish and put it on a kneading board. 
Knead for abont half an hour, adding wheat 
flour in the usual way to keep it from sticking to 
the board. Roll the dough with the hands into 
a cylindor about one inch and a half in diameter, 
and cut off pieces about three inches long. Bake 
in a hot and slightly olled pan, ina quick oven 
from thirty to forty minntes. Place the pan in 
the npper part of the oven firat, and remove it 
to the lower part of the oven after the crust Is 
formed. If not well baked the rolls will be 
heavy when cold. Be careful not to have them 
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blister or scorch. The quantity of material 
named will make about twelve rolls. Do not 
look at them except to change their position in 
the oven—until it is time for them to bc done. 


GRAHAM GRIDDLE CAKES. 


Two pints of Graham fiour. 

One pint of white flour. 

One tablespoonful of corn-meal. 

Three teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. 

One pint of milk. : 

One pint of cold water. 

Sift the Graham, white flour, and corn-mea? to- 
gether in a pan ; stirin the baking-powder, then 
mix well and sift all again. Then add the milk 
and water, or only water to the extent of a 
quart. Bake on a hot griddle. If the mixture 
seems too thin add more Graham flour; if too 
thick add more water. 

Bake as soon as mixed. 


CORN-MEAL AND GLUTEN GHIDDLE CAKES. 


Two pints of gluten flour. 

Half tea-cup of sifted corn-meal. 

Three teaspoonfuls of Royal baking-powder 
(well mixed through the flour and sifted). 

One pint of cold milk. 

One pint of cold water. 

These can also be mixed up at night by scald- 
ing the meal and stirring in one quart of tepid 
water; no milk, and half of a yeast-cake dis- 
solved in a portion of the water. Left to rise 
until morning, then baked on the griddle. If 
too thick, thiu them with a little tepid water. 
Tepid water is made with one part boiling water 
and three parts cold water, as it comes from the 
well or pipe, say at 40° Fah. 


HOMINY CAKES. 


Two cups of fine hominy boiled and cold. 

One cup of white flour. 

One quart of milk. 

Three eggs, well beaten. 

One teaspoonful of salt. 

Beat the hominy smooth ; stir in the milk and 
salt; add the flour, and lastly the eggs. Bake at 
once In oval cakes on the griddie. Keep the 
mixture well stirred, and have the griddle hot. 


DRIED BEAN 8OUP. 


Take a pint of beans (the small white variety 
1s among the best for the purpose). Wash them 
well and put to soak over night. In the morn- 
ing put them on to cook with one quart of water. 
Cook three hours; if the water bolls off add 
more, or enough to make the soup as thin as 
preferred. If there is a strong taste to the beans 
it can be reduced by pouring the water off when 
they have boiled about five minutes, and adding 
the necessary quautity of boiling water again. 
Add a little sait after they are taken from the 
fire. 
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BAKED BEANS. 


Partly boil the beans, then skim them out and 
put them in a bean-pot, putting a lean plece of 
cooked corned beef in them, or a little sweet 
butter ; set them In a slow oven and let them 
bake all day, or half a day in a quick oven. 


APPLE TAPIOCA PUDDING. 


One tea-cupful of tapioca. 

Six jalcy and well-fiavored apples, peeled and 
cored. 

Cover the tapioca with three tea-cups of tepid 
water, and put it in a warm place to souk all 
night, In the morning add about a tea-cup more 
of water, and cook until it is of the consistency 
of starch. Put the apples, peeled and cored in 
a pudding-dish ; fill tbe openings witli sugar, 
and pour one tea-cup of tepid water over them ; 
now cover closely and steam them in a moderate 
oven until tender, turning them occasionally as 
they cook at the bottom. Finally, pour the 
tapiora over the apples and bake one hour in a 
quick oven. Eat warm witb sauce or with sugar 
alone. 

SPONGE CAKE, 


Two scant cups of granulated sugar. 
Two fuli cups of white flour. 


HINTS FOR POOR SLEEPERS. 


Half cup of cold water. 

Six eggs. 

Two teaspoons of Royal baking-powder. 

Beat the eggs until they are frothy, then stir 
in the sugar and cold wat:r; mix well. Put the 
baking-powder in the flour and sift twice before 
adding the eggs, sugar and water. Bake in a 
quick oven twenty minutes. Do not look at the 
cake until it has been in the oven fifteen 
minutes. Another good rule is : 

Five eggs. 

Two cups of granulated sugar. 

Two cups of white flour, 

Half cup cold water. 

Bake in a moderate oven forty-five minutes. 


ICING. 

If icing is desired, take the whites of two of 
the eggs and beat them up; then stir In a scant 
teaspooaful of corn-starch and powdered sugar, 
to make a mass stif enough to spread niccly 
over the cake. Use a knife in spreading, dipped 
in eold water before beginning to spread. Ice 
the cake cold. The dough of either cakes can 
be put in hot gem-pans, and thus baked in single 
cakes, or baked in one pan, whichever is pre- 
ferred. MIRA EATON. 


HINTS FOR POOR SLEEPERS. 


peor sleepers will find it advantage- 
ous often to raise the head of the bed 
afoot higher than the foot, and then to 
slecp on a tolerably thick hair pillow, so 
as to bring the head a little higher than 
the shoulders. The object is to make the 
work of the heart in throwing blood to 
the brain harder, so it will not throw so 
much. A level bed, with the head almost 
as low as the feet, causes an easy flow of 
blood to the brain and prevents sleep. 

Persons who find themselves restless 
and unable to sleep at night, would do 
well to place the head of the bed toward 
the north, as it is undoubtedly a great 
conducive to health. 

A hot mustard foot-bath, taken at bed- 
time, is beneficial in drawing the blood 
from the head, and thus inducing sleep. 

Sponge the entire length of the spine 
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with hot water for ten or fifteen minutes 
before retiring. This will often insure a 
good night's sleep. 

A hearty meal, and a seat near a warm 
fire, after a long walk in a cold wind, will 
induce deep sleep in the majority of per- 
sons, no matter how lightly they ordi- 
narily slumber. 

Active outdoor exercise, and avoidance 
of excessive and long-continued mental 
exertion, are necessary in all cases of 
sleeplessness. 

Where these means fail, such remedies 
as are known to diminish the amount of 
blood in the head should be resorted to— 
of course, under the direction of a com- 
petent physician. Opium, chloral, etc., 
increase the quantity of blood in the 
head, and are highly injurious. Their 
use should never be resorted to. 

L. H. WASHINGTON, M.D. 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE. 


New Discoveries at Poinpeli.—A 
correspondent of the Pal! Mall Gazette thus 
writes of the work of excavating among the 
ruins of Pompeii, and its later results : 

“I visited Pompeii next day, and went 
straight to the diggings. The only wonder 
is that anything is ever dug up at all; the 
process is so ridiculously slow, even for Italy. 
The directors sit all day on the rubbish heaps 
smoking, and dozens of children file up and 
down with their little baskets of earth, whilst 
a few idle peasants shovel up a few lazy 
spadefuls at a time. Still, the first I saw 
was the side of a dining-room, uncovered 
only a few days ago. On one side was a 
bright picture of a cock and hens in a great 
state of excitement over a large basket of 
grain and red berries, all upset—Landseer 
could not have done it better. The fondness 
of the Pompcians for birds, beasts, and fishes 
is very apparent, and they always seem to be 
dining. The wealth of cooking apparatus in 
the museum is astonishing. You have sauce- 
pans perforated with countless holes, in most 
elaborate patterns; every conceivable kind 
of boiler and cauldron, casts for jellies repre- 
senting the prostrate hare and the sucking 
pig; ladles, spoons, skewers, dishes for roast- 
ing six eggs or a dozen eggs at once, toast- 
ing-forks, gridirons, and fancy machines for 
pastry and delicate confectionery, what in 
Elizabeth’s day were called ‘conceits.’ In 
Pompeii itself the oil-pots and wine am- 
phore let into slabs, and of mosaic work of 
colored marble, are among the quaintest feat- 
ures of the ruined shops. I saw in another 
new part a fine dining-room, found three 
months ago, with some of the finest animal 
painting imaginable. The first section of 
the walls all around represented the boldest 
scenes under the sea—a conger struggling 
with an octopus, a shark pursuing its prey, a 
shoal of fish flying through the water, all 
glittering and fresh. The middle section 
dealt with birds and wild fowl floating, fly- 
ing, quarrelling, diving ; and the upper and 
largest section gave fierce hunting scenes— 
a horse pursued by a lion, an ox in desert 
scenery sprung upon by a tiger; and all 
these were set in scenery of great force, 
variety, and character—woods, rocks, rivers, 
and green hills. 

** The corridors and ante-rooms of this house 
are equally rich, the walls copiously vignetted 
with figures—dwarfs on stilts, street scenes, 
animals, In one room there is a perfectly 
white suit of marble steps in situ, belonging 
to a fountain. The whole thing stands as 
though finished yesterday, without a soil or 
chip or scratch. They seem now to becoming 
to some of the richest houses, and have broken 
into the outer court of one in which stands a 
beautiful fountain cupola and niche of elabo- 
rate mosaic work, representing gods and 
goddesses in the deep blue heavens half 
veiled with fleecy clouds. The house is still 
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imbedded under thirty feet of earth ; but, if 
this is the back-yard, what must the halls and 
corridors be? The plan now adopted is to 
leave as much as possible insitu. Specimens 
repeat themselves, and it is needless to go on 
removing similar mosaics or frescoes, of 
which there are plenty in the Naples museum. 
As a rule, therefore, all the later excavations 
are more interesting than the old ones, be- 
cause they have been left unspoiled of their 
treasure. I should like to spend a week at 
Pompeii every year, if only to watch the un- 
covering and revel in the new finds." 


How the First Daguerreotype 
was TAKEN.—In the course of an interview 
with the late Professor J. W. Draper bya 
reporter of the New York World, not long 
ago, some very interesting facts were given 
by the professor connected with his early ex- 
periments in photography : 

t‘ I believe you took the first likeness that 
was ever taken by the use of chemicals, did 
you not?” said the reporter. '' Yes,” replied 
the professor, ‘‘I think I did. If you choose, 
I'll tell you all about it. The secret of Da- 
guerre was made known upon the promise to 
him by France of a pension of 6,000 francs 
in August, 1839. Putting an ordinary spec- 
tacle lens in a cigar-box I began to experi- 
ment, and succeeded easily in obtaining 
views from the east windows of the Univer- 
sity chapel. With my cigar-box camera I took 
many and many a view, until one day I de- 
termined to try the experiment of taking a 
human face, which it was said Daguerre had 
not yet succeeded in doing, being able to 
take inanimate objects only. I think it was 
in October or November, 1839, that, having 
covered my assistant's face with white pow- 
der and taught him to sit very still for a long 
time, I managed to get a likeness. That I be- 
lieve was the FIRST LIKENESS EVER OBTAINED 
by the Daguerre process. During the winter 
I made a larger camera, and in April, 1840, 
Professor Morse and I opened a primitive 
gallery on the top of this building. Professor 
Morse was at that time a teacher in the Uni- 
versity of painting and the fine-arts, while I 
was a young professor of chemistry. 

'* So you see (and Professor Draper laughed 
heartily at the reminiscence) we were able to 
make quite an effective firm. He supplied 
the esthetic part, posed the sitters and all that, 
while I took the pictures. Our gallery wasn’t 
anything very elegant. We used the turret- 
room for a workshop, and had a hastily-con- 
structed shed, with a glass roof, for the operat- 
ing room. But nevertheless it was a grahd 
success. It was during the summer vacation, 
and we had all the business we could possibly 
attend to at $5 a picture. Can I remember 
who favored us with sittings? Well, no; it 
is so long ago. But we had for patrons the 
best known people of the town. I remember 
we took a picture, and a very good one, for 
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Mr. Theo. Frelinghuysen, who was the can- 
didate for Vice-President on the Henry Clay 
ticket. On dark days we used to teach the 
art to would-be photographers or daguerreo- 
typers, as they were then called. I can't re- 
call the names of our pupils, but I am sure 
all the earlier picture takers were tanght by 
us. They used to come from all parts of the 
country, learn as much as they thought neces- 
sary, and then go off and start in business for 
themselves. From April until the fall, when 
I was obliged to resume my duties of teach- 
ing, we kept our gallery open; and then Pro- 
fessor Morse, quite devoted to it, opened a 
gallery on his own account on top of the Ob- 
server building in Nassau street. Here he 
worked very successfully until the following 
spring, when seeing that the telegraph was 
destined to become a more important inven- 
tion, he quit picture-taking and gave all his 
time to that." 


What nn Apple Expert Suys.—I 
have fruits of various kinds, some of which 
keepin their natural state the year round, 
and all are delicious and wholesome when 
eaten as part of a meal. The apple I regard 
as the Alpha and Omega of all fruit. Our 
late worthy philosopher, Mr. S. R. Wells, 
said every man who owned a lot of ground 
should plant out fruit, and every one who 
neglected that duty failed to perform his mis- 
sion on earth. I think in 1848 the Pomolog- 
ical Society held an exhibition of apples in 
Clinton Hall, and the varieties displayed were 
numerous. Mr. O, S. Fowler invited me to 
cat the specimens. I did so, and from their 
appearance and open texture I was not able 
to know the fruit only from the label, as the 
color varied as much as the taste, they not 
being so firm or as rich as those cultivated in 
Westchester County, New York. I mentioned 
to Mr. Fowler that I thought I had one kind 
that could excel any there, and to prove my 
assertion I sent him a specimen of the 
Joseph Moore, which he admitted was A No. 
I. Ia 1849 I shipped to St. Catharina, 
Brazil, the following varieties: Joseph 
Moore, Newtown Pippin, Golden Pear- 
main, Rhode Island Greening, Roxbury Rus- 
set, Well-tree, French Pippin, Red Streak, 
and Esopus Spitzenberg. I recorded in my 
log-book the death of each. The Joseph 
Moore was the last to decay, the Roxbury 
Russet next, the Newtown Pippin third, 
Well-tree fourth, French Pippin fifth, Spitzen- 
berg sixth, Pearmain seventh, R. I. Greening 
eighth, and Red Streak ninth. While cross- 
ing the line near land, the vessel became 
becalmed under the tropics, and this caused 
the apples to decay. Most of the above 
varieties I have had on hand until I picked 
them again the next season. I have never 
yet been convinced by my own experience of 
any superiors to the Joseph Moore, Newtown 
Pippin, and Well-tree for late keeping. The 
Marygold, Baldwin, and Vandevere I have 
kept unti] July 26th. I never cultivate any 
Varieties for cider, not even the Harrison. 
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From 1800 to 1825 the Newtown Pippin was 
the principal apple sold from Westchester, 
and commanded in A!bany $1.25 a barrel. I 
regret to say that the Newtown Pippin orch- 
ards are rapidly disappearing in this part of 
Westchester County. If any apple trees are 
replaced they are generally selected from 
some highly colored plate. In cultivating 
apples plant the seed; bud them the second 
year, or graft them the third year, or buy 
them of some respectable nurseryman, and 
place them 40 to 50 feet apart. Brace them 
up while small, and wash with whale-oil soap 
spring and fall. Keep the soil well cultivated 
with vegetables until the trees are well grown. 
They will do well in twelve or fifteen years, 
Keep hogs in the orchard to root up the earth 
and eat up the windfalls. In 1880 apples sold 
from 75 cents to $1.25 a barrel. In 1881 I 
sold the Joseph Moore for $5 and the Large 
Siberian Crab for $6. + IRVING BAISLEY. 


Westchester, N. Y. 


A Snfe Elevator.—A gentleman well 
known in New York literary and scientific 
circles has just secured patents in this coun- 
try and in Europe for an elevator of cheap 
and simple construction, in relation to which 
any of those frightful and fatal accidents so 
common to the elevators now in use is prac- 
tically impossible. Tbose who have seen the 
model are convinced that the arrangement is 
such that no matter at what speed the car 
may be run—no matter how ropes, chains, or 
machinery may give way—the passengers in 
the car are as safe as if seated by their own 
firesides. In this elevator, which can be run 
at the highest speed as safely as at the lowest, 
there is no maze of wire ropes, wheels, and 
gearing. A single manilla rope and a couple 
of wheels are all that is necessary to the most 
rapid and perfect working of the platform or 
car. A cursory glance at the model, Mr. Mc- 
Carrol claims, will satisfy any architect, ex- 
pert, or business man that there need be no 
further danger to property, life, or limb in the 
working of elevators; and thatthis invention, 
which can not but be of vast importance in a 
pecuniary sense, can be applied to any ele- 
vator now in use. 


A Ytelding Must—New Inven- 
TION.—Mr. John McLeod, late of New Zea- 
land, has introduced a method of setting 
masts in vessels which greatly contributes to 
safety in navigation. In gales or sudden 
squalls the mast is made to yield to excessive 
pressure of wind against the sail to any de- 
gree desired, so that the surplus wind is 
spilled over without the vessel careening 
beyond any point which is compatible with 
good sailing. When necessary the mainboom 
tops up automatically, when the mast yields, 
and there is no luffing or shaking, as the sur- 
plus wind is spilled over the mast and sails ; 
hence loss of headway and drifting to leeward 
are avoided, thus giving as a result much ex- 
tra speed to windward. A working model of 
this invention is in the rooms of the Inven- 
tors' Institute, Cooper Union. 
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Instinct nnd Reason.—Man is too 
often governed by his propensities and pas- 
sions, yet he is endowed with reason which 
raises him far above the mere animal. Psy- 
chologists do not always draw a distinct line 
between instinct and reason. Animals like 
the dog, the horse, etc., show a kind of rea- 
son ; and superficial observers conclude that 
they are endowed with the same reasoning 
powers that belong to man. But Phrenology 
explains this matter by proof positive when 
it shows that the lower order of animals have 
no brain in that region where Causality is 
located in the head of man. Instinct in ani- 
mals, however, leads them to perform some 

_things that are impossible for man to do by 
the aid merely of his reasoning powers. 
There are many facts on record showing the 
power of the animal instinct in such a re- 
markable manner as to indicate a low form 
of reason. . 

A case of this kind came to my notice some 
time ago, and it occurred in the town of Bland- 
ford, Mass., situated ten miles from West- 
field. Captain Lester E. Gibbs, now deceased, 

.about the year 1847 was driving his cele- 
brated horse ‘‘ Hero," and when descending 
&steep hill the harness gave way, and the 
horse deliberately turned his head toward the 
thill that was dangling by his side, caught it 
in his mouth, and held it up until his driver 
had time to step from the wagon and adjust 
the harness. P. L. BUELL. 


I knew Capt. Gibbs and his horse‘‘ Hero,” 
and he was the ‘‘ knowingest " horse I ever 
saw which had not been trained. He, Capt. 
G., would tie up the reins and send ‘‘ Hero” 
home with the wagon, eight miles over a 
mountain road, with a label attached to the 
hame, ‘‘ Let him pass," and the horse would 
anticipate the meeting of a team by finding 
& good place on the narrow road to turn out 
and wait for the team to pass. 


Hints on Melon Growing.—I am 
a great lover of melons, and although I have 
lived in Philadelphia nearly all my life, have 
only found really fine melons in this great 
State of Nebraska. I have a peculiar way of 
raising them, and as the fall is the proper 
time to make a melon patch (I am now en- 
larging mine to meet an increased demand), 
I will describe my way for the benefit of your 
many readers. Select any piece of sandy 
land well exposed to the sun; if all pure 
sand, so much the better. Plow dead furrows, 
six feet apart, twenty-four inches deep, in 
straight lines from north to south. Fill these 
up with strong manure, old or new, and plow 
the earth back to bury the manure and form 
a ridge; level the top with the back of the 
harrow. At each end planta stout stake to 
remain as an indicator of the exact position 
of the center of the ridge. You now have a 

erpetual melon patch for ten years at least. 
n the spring stretch a garden line from stake 
to stake, and at every six feet plant six seeds 
in a twelve-inch circle, and four or five radish 
seeds in the center. The bugs will not touch 
the melon plants as long as the radishes grow 
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there. Letall the seeds grow ; do not thin 
them out, and keep out the weeds till the 
vines begin to show runners ; then mulch the 
whole patch with straw, hay, fresh-cut grass, 
or anything that will keep the surface moist 
and the fruit from the ground. As soon as 
the frost kills the vines, gather all fruit above 
eight inches in diameter, and stow it away in 
a sunny corner under some new hay. In this 
way I have melons ripening slowly and finely 
till the weather gets too cool to eat them. 
Next year plant your seed a foot or two north 
or south of the old hills, and so on yearly to 
obtain the whole ridge. The roots follow the 
ridge, and the cultivator can be run through 
the spaces without disturbing the roots. I 
grow the Long Island, black Spanish, and 
Mountain Sweet watermelons, and the green 
citron, Alton, large and white Japan citron 
melons. We do not drink oceans of cold 
water during haying and harvesting, as is the 
custom in many places in the East, but draw 
largely upon our melon patch, to the un- 
bounded delight and comfort of all hands.— 
Fruit Recorder. 


How to Plant Potatoes .— The num- 
ber of bushels to the acre must of course de- 
pend upon the size of the potatoes and the 
way they are cut. If planted in hills they 
should be about three feet ten inches apart 
each way, and if in drills from fifteen to 
twenty inches apart. If there is a single eye 
in the piece it is sufficient, although some 
people plant them whole and others cut them 
in halves or quarters. We have cut them in 
halves and also in small pieces with one eye 
each, and no potatoes ever yielded better 
than those which grew from the small one- 
eyed pieces. 


A Strong Cement for Mica, Glass, 
OR METALS, ETC.—Take equal weights of 
Nelson’s crystal gelatine, and of cut Penang 
isinglass, and allow them to macerate in cold 
distilled water for at least twenty-four hours. 
Drain the expanded gelatinous shreds thor- 
oughly, first in a colander, and then in an 
absorbent cloth. Dissolve the whole in the 
smallest possible quantity of spirits of wine— 
methylated spirit free from gum or color will 
do—of not less than fifty-four degrees over 
proof, by the aid of gentle heat. To every 
ten fluid ounces of this solution, add—pre- 
viously dissolved in spirit containing five per 
cent. of acetic ether—one drachm of mastic, 
three of sandarac, and two of ammoniacum, 
taking care to mix the whole very perfectly 
before pouring into bottles and putting aside 
to cool. 

In using this cement it is merely necessary 
to render it fluid by a gentle heat, and to 
warm the surface intended to be united be- 
fore applying the cement to both, pressing 
them together, and wiping off any superfluity. 
In twenty-four hours’ time the joint will sus 
tain any moderate amount of force without 
giving way, and after two or three days a 
severe strain, or even hot liquids, may be ap- 
plied without injury. 
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INCONGRUITIES OF CONSCIENTIOUS- 
NESS. 


CABINET COLLOQUY, NO. 13.—(Concluded.) 


" Your explanation is quite satisfac- 

tory to me," said our visitor, “ but 
opponents of Phrenology, as you know, 
will carp and cry out inconsistency when 
they find a seeming exception to the 
principles you propound—and this mat- 
ter of Conscientiousness has been a favor- 
ite field for their instances of ‘fallacy’ in 
phrenological doctrine.” 

We know, sir, that the cynical and cap- 
tious among our opponents are much dis- 
posed to reflect upon our methods of ex- 
plaining apparent inconsistencies, Over 
and over again have we been told that 
when we have made a mistake, we are al- 
ways ready with an excuse; that we have so 
many organs and faculties in our scheme, 
that we can cite this or that to account 
for variability from the rules which we 
lay down. Were such reasoning as ours 
employed in any branch of the physical 
sciences it would be accepted by our 
critics as logical and clear. 

“I think,” rejoined our visitor, “that 
the difficulty lies in the fact that very 
few of the intelligent and educated make 
a careful study of the mind—they have 
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a few general ideas of its nature, but they 
have not looked into its constitution an- 
alytically, for the purpose of determining 
its special functions. Now in respect to 
Conscientiousness or conscience, most of 
those I know who have expressed any 
views, treat it as a compound of feel- 
ings endowed with kindness, delicacy, the 
sense of duty, and so on. They speak of 
a man of conscience as one who shows 
not only the sense of justice, but is hu- 
mane, discreet, and dignified in his con- 
duct—thus combining the influences of 
several faculties. I must confess that be- 
fore this talk with you I had supposed, that 
if a man had a faculty or organ strongly 
developed, he showed it in his character 
in a positive, unmistakable way, in a 
rather isolated fashion—as I did not so 
clearly perceive as I do now, that mental 
phenomena are necessarily dependent up- 
on the co-ordinate exercise of several." 
The stronger organs must exercise their 
peculiar influences upon the conduct. In- 
dividuality of mental expression is de- 
pendent upon the influence of certain 
faculties of dominant energy in the mind. 
The man whose Secretiveness is very 
large, will show it in his manner and con- 
versation; so will the man of strong 
Combativeness, and he who has large 
Benevolence. Whether one is phreno- 
logical or not, he will find it a most in- 
teresting study to note how people ex- 
press their dominant sentiments or pro- 
pensities in their every-day actions. To 
be sure there are some who have by pa- 
tient self-training obtained a good degree 
of control over their demeanor, so that 
they do not indicate to the world the full 
power of this or that feeling, but here 
again we are brought to consider the 
effect of culture in making even minor 
faculties useful in the operations of the 
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mind, and contributing to poise and har- 
mony of function. 

Returning to our subject —how com- 
mon it is to hear it said, that such a one 
is doing a conscientious part when he is 
really doing wrong, and excuses are pre- 
ferred in his behalf. Controversies are 
going on all the time in Church and 
State, between individuals and parties, 
which owe their existence and mainte- 
nance to conscientious convictions. Our 
late civil war is an example of how far 
sense of duty will carry whole sections 
of country. Surely the terrible suffering, 
carnage, and destruction of four years' 
fighting were not due to caprice or the 
ambition of a few politicians; no. The 
devotion shown by the masses of the 
Southern people was founded upon a 
conscientious sense of being in the right, 
and upon the necessity of defending their 
homes and their property. 

In our common intercourse with the 
world we are in the habit of judging peo- 
ple leniently and sometimes even accord- 
ing them respect for the conscientious 
maintenance of views which are the 
opposite of our own. What is called con- 
servatism, the principle which helps as 
much as any other to preserve the integ- 
rity of our political and social institutions, 
is due in great measure to conscientious- 
ness. Men hold to old usages tenacious- 
ly, not only because they are old, and be- 
cause they are doubtful concerning the 
wisdom of changes, but also because their 
sense of duty inclines them to keep in 
the old channels. 

“The sentiment of conscience must 
be enlightened by the intellect, sir, other- 
wise its expression will be irregular and 
often positively wrong. I readily infer 
from your remarks that the phenomena 
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of the moral faculties are dependent up- 
on one's training and association. As 
the old missionary hymn renders it, * The 
heathen in his blindness, bows down to 
wood and stone, because his religious 
faculty has not been instructed through 
the intellect with reference to the true 
God, and the proper way to worship. The 
heathen yearns to worship some power 
whose existence nature and his inner 
sense declare, and the rough block of 
wood or stone in which he symbolizes 
that power indicates the feebleness of 
his intelligence." 

Yes, sir, people are often unjustly con- 
demned for acts which are essentially im- 
proper, because their motives are ignored 
and little or no regard given to their intel- 
lectual culture and environment. Some 


men are more sensitive in conscientious- 


ness than others temperamentally; their 
higher nervous susceptibility quickens 
and deepens emotional impression. What 
differences in methods of dealing are 
shown by business men whose credit on 
'Change and standing in society are first- 
rate! We hear one say, * Smith did so 
and so, yesterday—1 don't see how he 
could. It would go right against the 
grain for me to attempt anything of the 
kind." We have known a salesman to 
point out to his customer some insignifi- 
cant defect in a piece of goods he was 
selling. The moment he saw it his deli- 
cate sense of duty prompted him to re- 
veal it to the buyer. We have known a 
woman to make a long journey, at much 
inconvenience and expense to herself, for 
the purpose of explaining to an acquaint- 
ance some mistake of little importance 
which had been made by a third person. 
Of course the organic endowment of 
conscientiousness in such cases as these 
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is liberal, but one may possess the faculty 
in a strong degree, yet indicate by no 
means so delicate a sensibility. 

* Suppose a man's gift of this conscien- 
tious sense be small by virtue of his or- 
ganization, would you not be justified on 
phrenological principles for excusing him 
when his conduct does not come up to 
the standard of duty ? " 

Not unless he were weak-minded or 
demented. In this era of general en- 
lightenment, facilities are supplied on 
every hand for intellectual culture, and 
the common experience of society points 
to virtuous life as the way of honor and 
solid success, while vicious courses ter- 
minate in disgrace and ruin. " The way 
of the transgressor is hard." This is the 
cool verdict of the intellectual judgment, 
and the malefactor who should plead a 
want of moral sense as the reason for his 
offense against law and order would be 
required to show whether or not he was 
lacking in practical knowledge of the 
common facts of life, how that trans- 
gression of the rules which have been set 
up for the protection of persons and 
property are followed by physical pun- 
ishment as well as by public execration. 

“If I understand my reading of Combe, 
he claims that men are to be estimated 
according to their different degrees of 
the moral sense, and I supposed that 
phrenologists generally accepted his 
views.” 

They do. - We hold the principle that 
men are morally responsible to the ex- 
tent of their appreciation of what is right, 
and their capability to do the right, and 
no further. The judicious parent treats 
his children on this principle: the quick, 
keen, and sensible one is held to a sharper 
accountability than the slow, dull, and 
forgetful one, yet in case of willful 
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wrong-doing, punishment is administer- 
ed to the second as well as to the first. 
Here comes in a most important phase of 
parental duty. The child that shows a 
weakness in Conscientiousness, should 
be carefully trained to understand the 
rationale of duty, should be encouraged 
in various ways to act honestly and con- 
sistently. When punished for disobedi- 
ence or neglect of duty, he or she should 
be carefully impressed with a clear sense 
of the relation of the punishment to the ` 
offense. 

The teaching of Christianity is in har- 
mony with the phrenological principle, 
that man possesses varying degrees of 
moral obligation. The parable of the Tal- 
ents in the twenty-fifth chapter of St. 
Matthew, illustrates it in a striking man- 
ner. The lord in the parable delivered 
to his servants from one talent to five 
talents, “to each according to his several 
ability,” and when he came to reckon 
with them, the servant who had re- 
ceived the one talent was condemned be- 
cause he had neglected to put it to some 
use. His “ability” was recognized as 
small; it was connected with a propor- 
tionate service, and the master did not 
expect him to produce ten, or five, or 
three talents, but merely what he could 
by fair effort. He refused to make any 
effort ; deliberately and cunningly chose 
to waste his time and opportunity, and 
then with weak excuses sought to palli- 
ate his conduct. From this story re- 
lated by the divine Teacher, we learn 
that God’s moral government is founded 
upon man's capacity to understand and 
obey, and hence every one, whatever his 
mental endowment, stands before his 
Maker fully competent to perform all 
that is required of him, and can perform 
all that is required of him. D. 
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AN OPPONENT'S CONCESSIONS. 


^HAT exceedingly witty, genial, dog- 
matic yet instructive literary light 

of Boston, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
has rarely been referred to by phrenolo- 
gists except as one who should be con- 
sidered an unrelenting foe to the doctrines 
of Spurzheim and Combe. He has inci- 
dentally spoken of. phrenology in lect- 
ures before his classes in the medical 


- school, but then in such terms of dislike 


and even of contempt, that students who 
knew nothing of the subject were gener- 
ally impressed with prejudice and dis- 
dain which in after-time made it difficult 
for them to consider at all the evidences 
phrenology has to offer in its behalf. 
The power an eminent teacher wields 
over the young men who attend upon his 
instruction is very great, and the majority 
will accept as truth infallible everything 
he says. Hence we doubt not that such 
a teacher as Dr. Holmes has by his oc- 
casional direct or side attacks done much 
to retard the spread of phrenological 
science in New England. 

But within a few years the “ Autocrat 
of the Breakfast-table” has shown a 
disposition to qualify his views by inti- 
mating that for some things phrenology 
is worthy of honor. Here, for instance, is 
a quotation, bearing his name, which we 
find in one of our medical exchanges: 


“The limitations of human responsi- 
bility have never been properly studied, 
unless it be by the phrenologists. You 
know, from my lectures, that I consider 
phrenology, as taught, a pseudo-science, 
and not a branch of positive knowledge, 
but for all that we owe it an immense 
debt. It has melted the world's con- 
science in its crucible, and cast it in a 
new mold with features less those of 
Moloch and more like those of humanity. 
If it has failed to demonstrate its system 
of correspondence, it has proved that 
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there are fixed relations between organi- 
zation and mind and character. It has 
brought out that great doctrine of moral 
insanity, which has done more to make 
men charitable and soften legal and theo- 
logical barbarism than any one doctrine 
I can think of since the message of peace 
and good-will to men." 


We thank Dr. Holmes for this admis- 
sion, and it is when analyzed a large one. 
For having accomplished so much phre- 
nology merits the highest esteem and 
gratitude of civilization, and all who ac- 
cept the principles of Gall and Spurzheim 
may justly be proud of the title, phrenol- 
ogist. 


THE PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS. 

I? this the nineteenth century, with 

its boasted progress in intellectual 
achievements and its freedom from re- 
ligious bigotry? Isthis the day of gen- 
erosity and magnanimity toward peoples 
and classes and families and individuals 
who differ from us in opinion, vocation, 
andliving? Is this the era when a true 
understanding of the word charity has 
found place in the hearts of men, and 
because one is black, yellow, or red in 
complexion is not to be taken as preju- 
dicial to his right to humane considera- 
tion? We had thought the affirmative 
of these questions, but recent demon- 
strations in Germany and Russia have 
somehow made us rub our eyes and our 
chin (the latter for the excitement of 
that mysterious ramification called the 
mental nerve), for perhaps we have been 
asleep, and dreaming of a condition of 
things mental and moral which does not 
positively exist. It seems as if the world 
has gone backward, that we have been 
suddenly precipitated into medizval 
darkness, when civil and religious mat- 
ters were a struggling muddle of antago- 
nisms. The exhibition of rancor toward 
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the Jews inGermany may be scarcely more 
than one of those minor outbreaks to 
which an ignorant and jealous class in any 
large city may be stirred up by a few vic- 
ious leaders. But the great movement 
in Russia has a deep significance. When 
whole districts are made the scene of 
robbery, cruelty, and murder, and tens 
of thousands are driven from their homes 
and property, and thát, too, with the con- 
nivance and support of the Government, 
we are forced to conclude that the day 
of persecution and tyranny has not 
passed ; that nations professing the re- 
ligion of Jesus have not learned its chief 
principle of * Good-will toward men." 
We feel a deep sympathy for the suf- 
fering Jews, and trust that the vigorous 
protests made in England and in our 
own country against such atrocious bar- 
barism as Russia has been guilty of, will 
have its proper effect in staying the tide 
of persecution. If the rulers of that 
country entertain the notion that by con- 
niving at this great wrong to a large and 
the most industrious class of its pop- 
ulation they may develop a better spirit 
of loyalty among the Russian people, they 
greatly mistake. Cruelty is kindred to 
despotism, and it but serves to stimulate 
democratic sentiment, call it nihilism, or 
by any other name. 


os 


GETTING AT THE TRUTH. 
NE of our medical exchanges in dis- 
cussing the Guiteau case, uses this 
language in a tone of irony: 
“If a mere exaggeration or predomin- 
ance of one or more of the lower and 
baser qualities of a man's nature consti- 


` tutes insanity, then a predominance of 


the higher and nobler functions must be 
similarly regarded. If excessive ego- 
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honesty, etc., be signs of insanity, so are 
unusual benevolence, charity, honesty, 
patriotism, reverence, and the rest.” 

We would respectfully ask, Is that dis- 
turbed mental condition which indicates 
the excessive influence of the passional 
or lower animal nature only to be con- 
sidered insanity? If so, there are hun- 
dreds of people in asylums who are most 
unjustly deprived of their liberty. Dr. 
Gray, of the Utica institution, or Dr. 
Buttolph, of the great asylum at Morris- 
town, will show the visitor men and wom- 
en who are never rude in speech or man- 
ner, but quiet and obedient. Here is one 
whose whole mind is controlled by re- 
ligious sentiment; there is another who 
is weighed down with sadness and melan- 
choly ; there is another whose talk is ever 
of charity and benevolence; there is 
another who clasps to her breast the effigy 
of a babe and is contented to fondle it 
all day long; there is another who sits by 
the hour scribbling incoherent sentences 
on bits of paper. Abnormality in the 
action or expression of a faculty indi- 
cates disorder or disease, and whether 
that faculty be of the lower, selfish na- 
ture or of the moral sentiments it mat- 
ters not, so far as the fact of mental 
derangement is concerned. It is the de- 
gree of mental derangement which must 
be considered before we can pronounce 
upon a man's lack of responsibility, and 
the best experts in lunacy are sometimes 
baffled in the attempt to determine a 
The late trial of Guiteau has been 
successful in one respect, certainly, viz.: 
in showing how little is positively known 
by the “doctors ” on the subject of men- 
tal alienation, and how extensively a 
man’s cerebral functions may be disturbed 
without rendering him incapable of dis- 


tism, selfishness, malice, revenge, dis- | cerning between right and wrong. 
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UESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
evil] be answered in this HOME But one gues- 
tien at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 

unded, if a correspondent shalt expect us bo give 
im the benefit of an early consideration. 


Ir AN Inquiry FAIL TO RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if not then published, the inguirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 


To Our Contrisutors.—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
if our contributors generally should observe the fol- 

ing rules when writing articles or communications 
intended for publication: 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into“ takes” for compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 
upon. 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful in the matter of proper names and quotations. 

3. Don't write in a microscopic hand, as the com- 
gotitor has to read it across his case, a distance o, 
nearly two feet, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions. 


4. Never roll your manuscript or parte the sheets, 


together, Sheets about “Commercial mote" size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

S. Be brief. Peopledon't like to read long stories. A 
two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your fuli name and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a nde ded 
o initials, write your full name and address be. 

t. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers, IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, ir 
they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or what 
is better, a prepaid envelope, with their ev address. 
Anonymous letters will not be considered, 


ORGANIZATION OF A CHEMIST.—F. E. 
N.—One should have large perceptive faculties 
with a good development of Constructiveness, 
besides those qualities which contribute poise 
and steadiness of character. To figure well in 
sculpture, a man should not only possess a good 
intellect with Constructiveness, but have the or- 
gans of Spirituality and Sublimity well devel- 
oped. The sculptor needs Size and Weight 
among the specially large faculties of the in- 
tellect, while & painter needs in addition to Form 
and Size large Color. With regard to your dis- 
ease, we should say that the treatment should 
be mainly constitutional. The advice must be 
personaL In general we wonld refer you to a 
work like the ** Family Physician " or ** Hydro- 
pathic Encyclopedia.”’ 
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SYMPATHY FOR DUMB ANIMALS.— 
Question: Why 1s it that some persons have euch 
a large sympathy for dumb creatures, and are 
deficient lurgely in the toward their own rela- 
tions ? W. M. X. 


Answer: The same Instincts which contribute 
to kindness, sympathy, and feeling toward the 
lower animals, control in our relations with our 
fellows of the human species. As a rule, how- 
ever, those who show a very intimate interest to 
brutes have a low quality physically, and lack 
refinement and elevation of sentiment. We can 
concelve of one losing interest in friends, be- 
cause of their indifference, neglect, or ill-treat- 
ment, and finding relief for strong social propen- 
sities in the caresses of a dog and cat or monkey. 
As one man remarked to me: '' My dog never 
talks back nor gives me an angry or sharp word, 
but is kind, affectionate, and devoted," we 
inferred that his social relations were not the 
pleasantest in the world. We pity, however, 
men and women who devoto most of their af- 
fections to brutes. There can be little of that 
genuine sympathy between the human and the 
brute which satisfies and ennobles our nature. 


Corn REMEDY.—O. L.— We lately 
published an item which stated that persistent 
application of gam arabic would relieve corns. 
We may have something further to say on the 
subject, but it will relate to their surgical treat- 
ment, which after all is the only radical method 
of curing old callosities, If a corn be removed 
by skillful manipulation, root and fiber, and 
easy-fitting shoes be worn afterward, the corn 
probably will not grow again, not be reproduced. 


CHARACTER IN THE EAR.—Question : 
I notice a difference in the lower part of the 
outer ear in different persons. In some the lobe 
is separate from the side-head. In others it ap- 
pears to be grown to it as far as the extremity. 
What does this mean, if anything? x. B. P. 


Answer: It will be found that when the lower 
part of the ear is closely attached to the head, 
the person possesses a strong development of 
the motive temperament, has muscolar vigor, 
is tough, enduring, and has too a stronger, 
harder, severer nature. One with pendulous 
ears, that is the lobe being detached, and ts soft 
and velvety, has the softer character, more of the 
elements of refinement. The organization is not 
so strong and compact physically as in the other 
case, but the nervous system may be earnest, ex- 
uberant, and elastic, and tho affectional traits 
are usualiy more marked. 
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PHRENOLOGY IN ITS YOUTH.— Ques- 
tion : One of our prominent M.D.'s says that he 
believes in phrenology, that it is a true science, 
but that it is only in its infancy. Now what say 
you? J. F. G. 

Answer: We do not entirely disagree with him. 
All science may be regarded as in its infancy. 
Phrenology is one of the youngest of the sciences, 
1f not the youngest, but as compared with others 
we think it has made longer strides, and in the 
special feature of us fulness to humanity, we 
think, when candidly regarded, it is not a whit 
behind any of Its sisters and brothers. 


ANGINA PECTORIS.— Question: Is an- 

gina, or neuralgia of the hvart, curable ? 
E. 0. D. 

Answer: Angina of the heart is a very serious- 
malady, and rarely yields to treatment, but we 
do not deem it absolutely incurable. We think 
that the best methods for its treatment are of 
the hygienic stamp. That, being constitutional 
and so affecting the whole nervous system, may, 
properly applied, bring about beneficial change. 
Of course the disease must be taken in ite earliest 
stages if a favorable result is to be expected. 
We shall have somethlng more to say about the 
curability of heart diseases in the next Number. 


MAGNETIC CURRENTS OF SLEEP.—R. 
N. Q.—Some phyalofogista insist that we sleep 
more quietly and refreshingly when our couches 
are so disposed that our heads lie toward the 
North Pole. Of course, like all terrestrial things, 
man is electrical to a degree; that is, currents 
are moving in his body, and they must corre- 
spond to the genere’ electrical movements of 
nature. It seems ;.naonable that when a man 
is at rest on his bed, if the direction of his body 
be contrary *o the polartendency of the electrical 
fluid, there wonld be some Interference or dis- 
turbance of his electrical state. In our own ex- 
perience we have observed a tendency to a more 
quiet repose when our bed was placed so that 
the head approxtmated the polar direction. 


WANDERING MIND.— Question : When 
I take a book or paper in my hand to read, my 
mind wanders so that I get very little benefit. 
I will be thinking almost involuntarily on half a 
dozen subjecta entirely other than that which I 
am reading, and although I use my strongest 
efforta to settle my mind on what I am reading, 
or keep it from wandering, it is in vain, for when 
I have finished I can tell vory little of what I 
bave read. If you can advise me what course to 
pursue it will be of more value to me than I 
could repay. B. H. 

Answer: You have a lively, nervous organiza- 
tion, a very active temperament, a very sensitive 
susceptibility to external influences, and it is 
likely that from childhood you have been vazi- 
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ously employed mentally, at least been disposed 
to think of this, that, and the other, and so per- 
mitted the mind to run from one subject to 
another. The habit has grown strongly upon 
you, and it is now very difficult to avoid it, 
but ** better late than never." You are young, 
I infer, and can set on foot a course of improve- 
ment, When you read, or attempt to read, go 
entirely apart by yourself. Go’ Into your room 
and shut ont, if possible, all sights and sounds. 
Are you in good health? Do you sleep well? 
You need, perhups, repose of mind, and that cau 
be obtained by living temperately and restoring 
the energy of the body by sleep and good food. 
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Communications are invited on any topic o, 
est ; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 


UNCONSCIOUS INFLUENCE.—We little 
realize the influence we make upon and receive 
from those with whom we daily associate. 
There is a sort of presence, or some would say 
magnetism, surrounding every human being 
which makes itself more or less felt by those 
who come within its radiue. We say more or 
less, because persons of finely sensitive natures 
are more susceptible to these influences than 
those of a stronger, coarser organization. The 
greatest study of mankind is man, and npon this 
subject wo have the widest field for stndy and 
practical observation in our every-duy life — All 
have doubtless observed how, when some per- 
sons come into their presence, they scemed to 
bring light und warmth with them, and the hap- 
py influence has stayed long after their depurt- 
ure; while others have given an uncomfort- 
able, oppressive feeling, as if the sky were 
overcast with clouds, and threatened all sorts of 
storms and tempesta ; and it has often been dif- 
ficult to shake off this sombre tmpression. The 
sume person too will affect us differently at dif- 
ferent times. If full of hope and good-checr, 
he Vill carry the genial spirit with him, and our 
pulses will thrill with the life-giving sunshine 
which he scatters as he goes, Or If swayed by 
anger, or suapicion, or hate, or perhaps under a 
state of depression caused by some physical ail- 
ment, he leaves a similar impression upon us, 

If not given to thought, or to tracing effect to 
cause, it may puzzle us to know why this sud- 
den change In our mental atmosphere. But may 
we not study this subject and find a way to 
remedy the evil? Each soul is a sort of mental 
or spiritual thermometer, aud in a passive state 
like the mercury in the tube ts acted upon by a 
sort of spiritual heat or cold. But there ls a 
sovervign power given to man by which these 
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conditions may be controlled. Intellect and will 
are his, and when these conditions and their 
cause are understood, It is in his power to render 
himself active or passive, positive or negative to 
them. We think each person may superinduce 
and rotain an even, sunny frame of mind, nearly 
always. Of course there will be times and cir- 
cumstances onder which this is impossibile; but, 
as a general rule, fs it not as easy, and a great 
deal pleasanter to look upon the bright side of 
life than the dark side? Does it not make us 
feel happier and better to believe people good 
than to believe them bad? Let me assure you, 
my friend, that you may, to a great extent, make 
your own moods and frame of mind, by exercis- 
ing your own God-given intellect and will-power; 
and thus render not only your own life happier, 
but the lives of all about you. Yes, and better 
too, for we belleve to be happy is to be good. 
You must learn to govern yourself; not only 
your tongue, but your thoughts and feelings. 
Never allow yourself to brood over gloomy 
thoughts, but cultivate a checrful, sunny tem- 
perament. Sunshine wiil scatter clouds always, 
and if others can fee) while in your presence that 
they are in a bright and sunny atmosphere, they 
can not long be cloudy or cross. Knowledge is 
power, and it is half to know our own defects 
and their cause. When we have this knowledge 
is it not easy to cultivate a positive condition of 
mind and body, and instead of allowing our- 
selves to be influenced by the unhappy moods of 
those around us, endeavor to draw them into 
our own happy atmosphere ? 

“But,” you will say, “it is so easy to point 
out the road for others to follow—so easy, nntil 
one tries to follow his own precepts.” Trae, 
my friend, but one does not know how easy it is 
to accomplish anything unti] he has made 
brave, strong, and determined effort. It is not 
only necessary to resolve to do a thing, but to 
strive bravely, and with continual watehfulness 
and self-control to overcome the besetting sin. 
This it is to ** fight the battles of life,” for the 
enemies within are frequently more than those 
without, This it is to emerge from darkness 
into God's beautiful light and freedom. 

OLIVE A. DAVISON. 


ARRESTED DEVELOPMENT. — He who 
studies Nature for the purpose of improving the 
moral condition of mankind, can learn many 
valuable lessons from farm-llfe—and yet farmers 
are slow to apply these teachings to their lives 
and the lives of their familios. One morning 
last summer, while taking our cnstomary stroll 
over the farm where we were ataying, we noticed 
that a small pumpkin had formed on the vine 
near a large rock. This pumpkin was an object 
of interest to us duriug the whole season. 
Every morning we noticed that it had grown 
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nearer the rock since we had last seen it. At 
last it grew until the two came in contact. Ite 
growth was thne effectually stopped in thet di- 
rection. But it still continued to expand side- 
ways and backward; and thus all beauty of 
shape and harmony of development disappeared, 
leaving it unnaturally enlarged at its junction 
with the vine, while the other end was greatly 
contracted. But a short time elapsed until the 
part resting against the rock began to decay, and 
soon the whole pumpkin became a mass of rot- 
tenness, utterly worthless. The farmer, also, 
noticed it, and spoke of how that pumpkin was 
80 strangely rendered useloss. 

But the circumstance well-illustrated a sub- 
ject which he apparently never noticed. In the 
township where he resides are the usual number 
of stores and work-shops. And in these places, 
of an evening, after their day's work is done, 
the men and boys of the place almost invariably 
gather. These persons are not educated —1f they 
were they would not spend their apare time in 
that way—and, as is characteristic of ignorant 
people, their testes are low and coarse. Gathered 
thus about the fire, the men relate wonderful ex- 
ploits of lifting, wrestling, fighting, and nose- 
pulling. The respect in which educated and 
godly men hold women, is denied them here; 
n&y, her name is insulted, and the purest and 
best share the fate of the vile and degraded, and 
become the subjects of rude conversation and 
lewd jokes. And all this while thc youth/of the 
place are gathered around imbibing the poison 
draught. 

Thus intellect and morai sentiment press 
against an adamantine wal! of ignorance and 
vice, while the animal passions, receiving abun- 
dant sustenance from this never failing source, 
grow and expand until all the beauty and har- 
mony of the young mind are sadly impaired. 
Then we notice the decay of intellect and moral 
sentiment, the mind becoming perceptibly dis- 
eased ; the fountains of life impure; the mani- 
festations of mind loathsome and disgusting. 

But by careful training the vine might have 
been turned aside from the rock, and the pamp- 
kin have reached its proper development ; even 
80, parents may shape their children's lives so as 
to insure a harmonious development of mind. 
Let the love of God—and that always ennobles, 
purifies, and betters—take the place of the bitter 
draught that is held to their lips. 

JAMES PRERIGO. 

CREDIT TO WHOM CREDIT. — Editor 
PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL: An article in your 
February Number credits Mrs. Helen M. Cooke 
with “having brought out the fact,” in a paper 
read before the Social Science Association, 
“That the firat dally paper in the world was 
started in 1772, in London, by Elizabeth Mal- 
let." 
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That fact, with other refcrences to woman in 
newspaperdom, was borrowed from the Chapter 
upon Woman in Newspapers in the Woman Suf- 
frage History. Several chapters of this work— 
among them the one on Woman In Newspapers, 
before appearing in book form, was pablished 
in the National Citizen (copyrighted), this chap- 
ter coming out, I think, in 1879. 

Bhortly afterward, Mrs. Cooke wrote me ask- 
iug permission to use the chapter in a paper she 
wished to read before Sorosis, and [ gave my 
«onsent. But at least once and again since that 
time I have learned of Mre. Cooke's still making 
use of the facta of this chapter, in papers she 
bas read beture other organizations, and I do not 
learn that she gives the credit where it belongs, 
that is, to the Woman Suffrage History. 

ONE OF THE EDITORS. 


A VICTORY FOR HYGIENE.~An old read- 

er writes from Michigan of her experience as an 
ioralid : '* Itis only about three months since I lay 
for days on the border land of the unseen world 
with a tumor in my throat of several years’ growth, 
which bad so crushed the wsophagus together 
that every doctor pronounced death certain. I 
almost starved, but had for nearly thirty years 
steadily refused drug medication, and simple nat- 
ure, with the Divine help, was at last triumph- 
ant. I have now to use great care, and it will 
take long to recover a healthy condition, but I 
#0 love the principles you advocate, that I long 
to help toward educating the people by getting 
these principles {nto their households, if only in 
book forth, for if we can get them to read, in due 
time, impressions will be made upon the mind of 
the truthfulness of those great underlring facta 
you ure engaged in unfolding, and then will 
come the desire to understand so that these prin- 
*iples may be personally applied. Twenty-seven 
years ago, I think, I was permitted to hear one of 
the Fowlers lecture, and the light received then 
bas never become darkness with me. Many of 
the sontiments I was able to grasp, have been 
communicated to others to their benefit. May 
God help you to hold out the light. A great 
many have the idea that phrenology leads to in- 
fidelity, and that most of its advocates are fatal- 
ists, but I do not see anything in It contrary to the 
"Gospel of Christ, On the other hand I see much 
to help. The influence of the Holy Spirit in the 
sou], is a direct aid in the way of changing the 
*ourse of the nutural man, quieting the selfish 
activities and quickening the life-giving powers 
‘of the spiritual organization, setting it up to 
reign over the others. 8. B. P.” 


Wuat HE SAYS.— Dear Editor. 1 feelit 
ty duty to express my gratitude for all the advan- 
tages I have derived from your JOURNAL. I am 
a German, from Berlin. `I am 23 years old, and 
<ame to the United States three years ago to set- 
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tle down. Like most young men I followed the 
fashion of using tobacco and taking occasion- 
ally a glass of beer or wine, although I was very 
moderate io the use of these; after seeing the 
JOURNAL, I resolved at once to give up habite that 
perhaps wouid be deep-rooted before long and 
not easily overcome. 

Aguiust temptation my fights have been very 
strong, but not too strong, and I think they will 
never be able to overcome my desire to follow 
the teachings of the JOURNAL, From ten Num- 
bers of this valuable monthly I have obtained 
more good information nud practica] knowledge 
than from all the newspapers, weeklies ond 
monthiles, I have read for years. Yours, 

F. W. ZIMMERMANN. 
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Tue mother of Bayard Taylor, Mrs. Rebocca 
Taylor, eighty-two years old, received the first 
prize of two hundred dollars for the best cocoons 
at the exhibition of the Woman's Silk Culture 
Association in Philadelphia not long since. 


TnREoPHiLUs Parsons died at Cambridge, 
Mass., Jan. 26th, last, aged 85, He was former 
ly Dane Professor of Law at Harvard, and wrote 
many logal works of accepted authority and 
learning—emong them, that on ‘The Law of 
Contracte.” He wae a Swedenborgian, and 
wrote “ Deus Homo,’’ and other religious works. 


Rav. De. BELLOWwSs, the distinguished Uni- 
tarian minister, died in New York clty, Febrnary 
last, aged 67. He had been for forty-two years 
pastor of All Souls’ Church, was the organizing 
and animating mind in the Sanitary Commission 
during the Civil War, and was a man of great 
public and philanthropic spirit, as well as of the 
finest culture. ] 

Cor. A. B. MEACHAM, the hero of the Modoc 
war, and champion of the righte of the red man, 
died at the residence of Dr. T. A. Bland, in Wash- 
ington, on the 16th of February. He was etrick- 
en down by apoplexy, while sitting at his desk, 
engaged in editorial work. Col. Meacham was 
In many respects a great man. Re possessod 
talent of a high order, courage that never 
qualled and enthusiasm that prompted to deeds 
of heroism in behalf of any cause he espoused. 
He was a large-hearted, generous, and thorough- 
ly honest mau. 


THERE is a man in Bellevue Hospital, New 
York, wlth a face that never alters its expression’ 
in the slightest degree. Something is the matter 
with the nerves and muscles so that they do not 
work at all: Not the faintest smile nor the sug- 
gestion of u frown ever varies the stolid monot- 
ouy of his countenance. The features are regu- 
lar and rather handsome, there beling no distor- 
tion, or any outward evidence of the affection 


other than the strange immobility. His namo is 
Henry Btube, but he is called ‘‘ Masky,” because 
his face is like a mask, behind which he laughs 
and weeps unscen, Ho has worn this mask of 
his two years. He acquired it after a neurulgic. 
cold. Heis being treated with electricity chicfly, 
and the physicians think he will recover. In the 
meantime he parts his lips with bis fingers for 
the introduction of food and water, and when he 
sleeps his eyelids are beld shut by a slight band- 
age. His imperfect talking fe done without 
moving his lips, and when he speaks or listens 
the impaasiveness of his face looks singular in- 
deed. There is something uncanny abont it, 
and, after the idea has once got into your mind, 
you can hardly regard this fuce as anything else 
than a mask. 


- 


WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shalt be a fruitful seed.” 


Woo lives with cripples learns to limp. 


Our deeds determine us, as much as we de- 
termine our deeds.— George Eliot. 


It is curious how little we feel the burdens we 
put on the shoulders of others. 


Tax Creator, in obliging man to eat to live, 
invited bim by appetite and rewarded him by 
pleasure, — Brillat-Savarin. 


Prive is the consciousness of what one is 
without contempt for others. —S£nac de Meilhan. 


THe penalty nature makes us pay for hardness 
is dullness. If we are hard, our life becomes 
dull and dismal.— Matthew Arnold. 


MAN was made king of his facnlties, and he 
should be as able to command bis brain to work 
as his hands.— Christian Register. 


CONTENTMENT is a blessing and it is within the 
reach of all, but it will not be found by him who 
goes out to seek it, 


LET no man complain of the shortness of life, 
until be has measured the full capacity of a day. 
Discontent with your gifts destroys the power of 
those you have, and brings no othera.— Henry 
T. King. 

I learned that it is better a thousand times for 
8 proud man to be humble, than to hold up his 
head in hie pride and fancied innocence. Ilearned 
he that who will be a hero will barely be a man, 


&nd he that will be nothing but a doer of his. 


work is sure of his manhood.— MacDonald. 


Thou cunst not chunge one little drop 
Thut heaven hath mixed for thee ; 
However bitter be the cup, 
It may thy healing be; 
And in its dregs thy sweetest hope, 
Thy sonl at last may see. 
— From the Greek. 
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No one can be a great thinker who does not 
recognize that, as a thinker, it is his first dnty to 
follow his intellect to whatever conclusion it 
may lead. Truth gains more even by the errors 
of one who, with due study and preparation, 
thinks for himself, than by the truc opinions of 
those who only hold them because they do not. 
roffer themselves to think.— Mills Liberty. 


> 


MIRTH. 


* A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men." 


Warr are inattentive childreu like postage- 
stamps? Because you have to lick 'em to make 
'em stick to their letters. 


* WHAT is the difference between me and St. 
Paul?" asked one man of another. ‘St. Paul 
was al! things to all men, and you are nothing to 
nobody | was the reply. 


THE worst kind of rheumatism is the spare- 
room-atism. Many an unhappy guest has crowd- 
ed in between its icy sheets and died of it. 


“Waar must I do," asked a mean and con- 
celted man of a friend who knew him well, ‘‘to 
get n picture of the one I love moat?” “Sit for 
your own pleture," was the reply. 


Lapy visitor to Scripture clasa: “With what 
weapon did Samson slay his enemies?” After 
a period of unbroken silence, fair questioner 
(touching her blooming cheek): ** What's thls ? '* 
Chorus: '' The jor bone of a has, mum!” 


" UNCLE WILLIAM'S PILLS."—A little girl 
came intoa druys-store and asked for five cents’ 
worth of '* Uncle William’s pilis." The druggist 
could not make it out, so he sent her away ; sho 
returned soon afterward, and said, “ Mother 
sald ‘Aunty Billy's but I thought it couldn't 
be right.” 


A PARTY Of friends who were boarding at 
a hygienic establishment, while taking a walk 
in tho flelds, were attacked by & buil which 
chased them furiously out of his pasture. 
* That's your gratitude, is it, you great hateful 
thing?” exclaimed one of the ladies, panting 
with fright and fatigue. ‘ After this I'll eat beef 
three times a day I”? 


A LITTLE girl has an uncle who has taught her 
to open and shut bis crush hat, The other eve- 
ning, however, he appeared with an ordinary 
sik one. Suddenly he saw the child coming, 
with his new silk hat wrinkled like an accordeon. 
“Qh, uncle,” she said, “this one is very hard! 
I've had to sit on it ; but I can’t get it more the 
half shut.” 


Digiti 


In this department we give short reviews of such 


ew Booxs as publishers see fit to send us. In these 

views we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
soctorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them te form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use, [t is our wish to notice the 
beiter class of books issuing from the preis, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in amy way to mental 
and physiological science. We can usually supply any 
€f those noticed. 


THE BRAIN OF THE CaT.—1, Prelimi- 
nary account of the Gross Anatomy, with four 
plites. By Burt G. Wilder, M.D., Professor 
of Comparative Anatomy, ete., in Cornell 
University, F.A.8., etc. 


This is the substance matter of a psper read 
by Dr. Wilder before the American Philosophical 
Society at Its last meeting in the summer of 1881. 
The author takes ground approved by other 
physiologists, to the effect that the domestic cat 
is well adapted to serve as a basis for work upon 
other forms, including man. Although in theory 
2 positive knowledge of the human brain is to be 
learned only by the examinution of it, yet on ac- 
count of the many difficultles attendiug its pro- 
curement and dissection, better practical results 
may be obtained by devoting one’s time and 
money to cate’ brains, Nearly all the author's 
substantial knowledge of the brain has been de- 
rived from his examination of that of the cat— 
“ver two hundred specimens having come under 
hia observation. He alms to be thorough in his 
method to present a complete analysis of the 
domestic feline. Hence the list of parta *' yisi- 
ble to the unaided eye" is a long one—accom- 
panicd with explavations which the new nomen- 
clature he has adopted renders necessary. We 
think, however, that the greater part of the 
terms and cerebral divisions suggested by Dr. 
Wilder are improvements on the old und arbi- 
trary de-ignations, Several admirably drawn 
plates showing the cat’s brain entire, from differ- 
ent sides, and parts exterior and interior, accom- 
pany the paper, which, as a whole, will be found 
a valuable aid to the student who takes up the 
physical investigation of the brain. 


THE BRAIN AND THE BIBLE; or, the 
Conflict between Mental Science and Theology, 
By Edgar C, Beall, with u Preface by Robert 
G, Ingersoll. 12mo0, pp. 963. Cincinnati: 
Published by the author. 


In the preface we are told by the brilliant 
champion of intidelity, that ‘this book, written 
bya brave and honest man, is filled with brave 
and honest thoughts"; and we ure willing to 
own that this statement is not excessive, Mr. 
Beall is a frank, outspoken foe to Christian 
theology ; his impressions carry him to enthusi- 
an fn his attacks upon the Church. He sets 
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out with a brief summary of phrenological prin- 
ciples which, for the most part, indiente more 
thun the average familiarity of students with the 
philosophy of the Gallian system, but the bulk 
of his book fs made up of arguments and asser- 
tions, the grounds of which are gleaned from 
the domain of theological polemics rather than 
from strict mental philosophy, His reasoning is 
characterized by shrewdness, tact, and skill, 
especially in availiug himself of what is appa- 
rently weak in the armor and defense of his ad- 
verearies, but he sometimes shows the ad-captan- 
dum spirit of the zealot in jumping at conclu- 
sions, This, we think, is particularly clear in 
hle chapter on “ The Design argument,” wherein 
he ig at much pains to distinguish between 
adaptation and purpose, The conclusion he lays 
down on page 144 is forced ; we can not see a 
strictly logical coherence between it and the 
legitimate procedure of the preceding state- 
ments, If men are not to be permitted to go 
beyond the sphere of human experience in their 
reasonings concerning the supernatural, and if 
their own experience teaches them that every- 
thing they have to do with Indicates purpose by 
the possession of the qualities of order and 
adaptation, ore they not forced to the conclu- 
sion or implication that the “ unaccountable" 
by ita exhibition of the same qualities must also 
have a purpose ? 

We fear that Mr. Beall has cast his lot with a 
losing side—that the excellent talents and intelli- 
gence employed In the preparation of this vol- 
ume might have been directed in a way more 
useful to society and with better result to 
himself. 


How TO PAINT IN WATER-COLORS, 
By Lavinia Steele Kellogg, Small quarto. 
Price 40 and 60 cents, New York: E. L. Kel- 
logg & Co, 

A neat little book prepared by a successful art- 
ist and teacher, which will prove of great assist- 
ance to all who desire to acquire the art of using 
water-colors, The directions are practical and 
clear, so that the young man or gir] who has 
artistic leanings ean follow them with good hope 
of success, With the book are twelve cards on 
which wild-flowers are drawn in outline; these 
are to be colored under the supervision as it 
were of the author, thus giving the learner valu- 
uble practice, 


MARRIAGE AND PARFNTAGE, AND THE 
Sunitary and Physiological Laws for the Pro- 
duction of Children of Finer Health and 
Greater Ability. ; x Physician and Sanitarian, 
an pp. 185. . L. Holbrook & Co., New 

ork. 


The principle that **the virtues of men and 
women as well as their vices may descend to 
their children " is now so generally accepted by 
physiologists and socivlogists, that one would ez- 
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pect more attention of a practical sort ou the part 
of the educated claes to the clear precepts of sani- 
tary law in the mutter of marriage. Education and 
moral culture are net successful as rapid improv- 
ers of the general population ; 80 many antagonie- 
tic influences are permitted to exist that in most 
communities mental and physical deterioration 
appeurs to be the rule. The plain facts of science 
should be introduced into the every-day social 
and domestic life of people, and it is the object 
of the writer of this volume to show how mar- 
riage and parentage, the fundamentals of society, 
may be improved without disturbing existent 
socia] conditions, 

WHATS THE MATTER? By Celia B. 


Whitehead. Pp. 120. Price, in paper, 25 cte. 
New York : W. B. 8mith & Co. 


We are pleased to note this new edition of an 
honest and conscientious appeal in behalf of im- 
proved hablte in dress and living among Ameri- 
can women. It intimates that there are some 
who have serlous thoughts about what nature 
and duty require for personal health and com- 
fort. Some new matter appears in the fresh 
‘addition which helpe to strengtheu what was 
‘said before, giving point to the moral, ete. We 
think Mrs, Whitehead’s argnments will have 
‘some effect, capecially as a Parisian lady of in- 
fluence is advocating the adoption of a divided 
shirt. Anytbing they do In Paris is so nice, you 
know. We wish that “ What's tho Matter" 
were more specific in its directions for the mak- 
ing of the garments it advocates, for the people 
most likely to appreciate the good sense of its 
urguments are those who can not pay the high 
prices demanded by dealers in the ‘reformed 
drosa.” Why is it that they who profess to be 
working for humanity’s sake demand so much 
money for their wares ? 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


ARE You Gorna To EUROPE? Hints and sug- 
gestious for travelers regarding Cook's Ex- 
eursions, Published by Thos. Cook & Son, 
New York. A suggestive little pamphlet which 
the inexperlenced traveler will find of special 
Interest. 


THe Mare Voice Cuorr. A collection of 
Orizinsl and Selected Gospel Songs. By L. O. 
Emerson. A well-arranged book for the use of 
a male quartet, or a company of men. Contain- 
ing upward of 90 good pieces, none over difi- 
cult. Price, 50 cents, Published by Oliver Dit- 
son & Co., Boston. 

FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THR SOCIETY FOR 
THE PREVENTION OF CRIME, 1881. We regret to 
Observe, tiat this is a report of the wide ficld of 
operations open to the reformer in the City of 
New York, rather than a summary of vuluable 
work done the past year. 
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CONTRASTS IN SPIRITUAL Lire: and Recent 
Experiences of Samuel Bowles in the Firet five 
Spheres. Also, a thrilling account of the late 
President Garüeld's Reception in the Spiritual 
World. Written through the hand of Carrie E, 
B. Twing. Price, 50 cents. Springficld, Mass., 
Star Publishing Company. i 


PROHIBITION IN Kansas. Addresses of Gov- 
ernor 8t, John, of Kansas, and Governor Col- 


quitt, of Georgia, on January 22, 1882, at the 
Brooklyn Tabernacle, 


BEMI-CENTENNIAL, OR FIFTIETH ANNUAL RE- 
PORT of the New York Prot. Epis. City Mission- 
ary Boclety. By the Executive Committee, 
1880-'81. This society has an extensive field. 
One of the noblest of its charitable efforts is 
the Bt. Barnabas Home,'with its half dozen re- 
formatory branches, and we would huve the so- 
cicty well-sustained on that account. 


THE OPENING OF THE SEALED Boox or 
DaxrgL. By Castle Churchill, Published by 
the author, Churchill, Cal. 


REPORT OF THE BUREAU OF GENERAL BANI- 
TARY SCIENCE, Climatology and Hygieno to the 
American Institute of Hom«opathy, Session of 
1881. Received from Bushrod W. James, M.D., 
Chairman, a summary of facta relating to the 
toples mentioned, with good suggestions to the 
physician and luyman. 


HEALTH LECTURES FOR THE PEOPLE., Second 
Series, No. 4. The Brain and Its Function. By 
Dr. J. Batty Tuke, Edinburgh. A short de- 
scription of the brain, followed by an attempt 
to define its functions, which discloses an indif- 
ferent state of mind iu the.author, as to.the ex» 
&ct facte. 


Lare Issues by J. 8. Ogilvie & Co., New 
York. OnLy A Doe; onm, FEDERAL OR Cow- 
FEDERATE. By Mildred Brown. Price, 20 cents, 
—Hitpa. By the author of ‘‘Dora Thome.” 
Price, 20 cents. —RiP VAN WINELE, and other 
Sketches. By Washington Irving. Privo, 10 
cents.—BaARE-Foor BILLY'S Fortune. By Gaf- 
fer Gray. Price, 10 cents —Tue CouNTEss' 8E- 
CRET., Price, 10 cents.— W A8 rt A CRrME? Price, 
10 cents.—AN UNNATURAL BoNDaoE. By tlie 
author of ‘Dora Thorne." Price, 10 centa.— 
A Lucky Girt. Dy the author of “ A Cnnuing 
Woman." Prico, 10 cents.—TEHE BALD EAGLE. 
A Story of the American Revolution. By Mrs. 
Elizabeth Oukes Smith. Price, 10 cents.— 
WEAVERS AND Wert. By M. E. Braddon. 
Price, 15 cents. No Carns, No Cake. A Mar- 
riage Extraordinary. By Julia McNair Wright. 
Price, 20 cents. — AN UNEQUAL STAKE. By 
author of “A Cunning Woman.” Price, 10 
cents.—Tom GribpLER's GROUND. By Charles 
Dickens. Price, 10 cents.—Diary OF A MINIS- 
TER'S Wire. No.5. Price, 10 cents. 
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HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, 


THE POET OF AMERICA. 


NGLISH letters has suffered another 
bereavement in the death of the poet 
Longfellow. To America it is a sharp 
stroke indeed, for to Longfellow Ameri- 
can authorship has been long accustomed 
to point as one who embodied the best 
qualities of the poet. Scholarship, grace, 
sweetness, spirituality, instruction, versa- 
tility, were his. in a rare degree. He 
wrote to ennoble, to purify, to adorn, 
never to disparage or mar; and in his last 
work there was so much of strength and 
heart and freshness that we could scarcely 
persuade ourselves that he was an aged 
man, midway between seventy and eighty 
years. All civilization will join in de- 
ploring his sudden taking off; but wher- 
ever the English language is spoken, the 
news of Longfellow’s departure from 
earth will be regarded as a public calam- 
ity, for it can be said with truth that no 
other poet of the time has achieved so 
genuine a popularity among all classes of 
the English-reading world. 

Of the poet's organization little need be 
said, so well known had he become in the 
course of his long life to the people. The 
temperament was finely balanced, the vital 
elements, which were never deranged by 
improper habits, yielding an abundant sup- 
port to the demands of an active brain. 
The perceptive faculties wert large and 
hungry for exercise, hence he was ever 
studious, ever seeking to acquire informa- 
tion. His head rose high in the forward 
part and was broad in the upper side-head 
bordering on the temples; hence his gen- 
tle, sympathetic disposition, his ready ap- 
preciation of everything belonging to the 


fined, and rhythmical. His individuality 
was not shown in acts of temerity and os- 
tentation—he could scarcely be termed 
an ambitious man; he never sought by 
word or demeanor to impress others with 
the idea that he was à superior man and 
should be respected for his talents. His 
self-esteem was moderate, and he was not 
givento militant ways; he possessed, how- 
ever, a broad head in the region of the 
ears, and that type of organism supple- 
menting his active temperament and large 
faculties of inquiry, gave him the spirit of 
industry which pervaded his whole being. 
His was a beautiful career, beautiful in 
its common elements of the citizen, teach- 
er, husband, father ; beautiful in its results 
as the author and poet : for from what he 
wrote the world has gathered encourage- 
ment, suggestion, inspiration for higher, 
purer, nobler living. Of him it can be 
said, indeed, that 


* His life was gentle ; and the elements 
So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, * This was a man !* " 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 
was born February 17, 1807, at Portland, 
in what is now Maine, but then was a 
province of Massachusetts; consequently, 
at his death, on the 24th of March last, 
he had just passed the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of his birth. His father was a 
lawyer of some reputation, a descendant 
of a Yorkshire man who had emigrated 
to America in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. His mother was a direct 
descendant of John Alden, the hero of 
“Miles Standish's Courtship.” After a 
season of preparation at an academy of 
his native city, he entered Bowdoin Col- 
lege in 1821, and studied through the full 


tender and humane phases of life; hence | course of four years, taking his degree in 
also his delicate sense of the beautiful, re- | 1825 with such men as Hawthorne, J. S. 
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C. Abbott, Geo. B. Cheever, Frederick 
Mellen, and others who have become 
known to the world in one department or 
another of mental endeavor. He was 
something of a poet while a college stu- 
dent, several of his poems finding their 
way into the press; for instance, “The 
Woods in Winter,” “The Hymn of the 
Moravian Nuns,” and “Sunrise on the 
Hills," were published in the Unsted States 
Literary Gazette, and attracted more than 
local attention. 

After his graduation young Longfellow 
attempted the study of law in his father's 
office, but in a few months he was invited 
to take the Chair of Modern Languages 
and Literature in Bowdoin College, which 
had been established, as it were, for him 
through the efforts of Mr. Benjamin Orr, 
one of the trustees, who had been impres- 
sed very strongly by the merit of a trans- 
lation of one of the Odes of Horace, which 
Longfellow had written in his Sophomore 
year. The young man immediately ac- 
cepted the professorship, and to prepare 
himself for its duties went to Europe, and 
spent three years in the study of French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish. He occu- 
pied this position five years, and resigned 
it to take a similar place at Harvard Uni- 
versity, succeeding Mr. George Ticknor. 
Before commencing his course of instruc- 
tion, he availed himself of another oppor- 
tunity to visit Europe for travel and study, 
and returned after a year's absence. For 
seventeen years he continued to discharge 
the duties of this professorship with a 
'steadily growing reputation as a teacher 
and poet. 

In 1854 Professor Longfellow resigned 
his chair. He continued, however, to re- 
side in Cambridge, and at the old Craigie 
House, of which he subsequently became 
the proprietor. No house in the United 
States has more interesting associations 
now than this, the headquarters of Wash- 
ington in the early Revolution, and 
the home of Longfellow through all the 
best years of his life. It is an old-fash- 
ioned, square house, half a mile from the 
college, standing a little back from the 
tlm-shaded avenue which leads to Mount 

Li 
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Auburn, and looking out over the mead- 
ows upon the Charles River. 

From this old mansion volume after 
volume of his delightful verse has been 
sent forth, A list of Longfellow’s books 
will show how rich the fruitage of his 
placid life is in literary labor. In 1833 he 
published a translation of the “Coplas de 
Manrique "; in 1835, “Outre Mer, a Pil- 
grimage Beyond the Sea"; 1839, “ Hype- 
rion, a Prose Romance," “ Voices of the 
Night”; 1841, “ Ballads and other Poems”; 
1842, " Poems on Slavery”; 1843, " The 
Spanish Student"; 1845, *Poets and 
Poetry of Europe”; 1846, “ The Belfry of 
Bruges, and other Poems”; 1847, “ Evan- 
geline ”; 1849, “ Kavanagh, a Novel"; 1850, 
“Seaside and Fireside"; 1851, “The 
Golden Legend”; 1855, "The Song of 
Hiawatha”; 1858, “The Courtship of 
Miles Standish ”; 1863, * Tales of a Way- 
side Inn. Part I."; 1866, “Flower de 
Luce"; 1868, “The New England Trage- 
dies," and the “ Translation of the Divine 
Comedy of Dante”; 1872, " Three Books 
of Song: containing Tales of a Wayside 
Inn (Part IL), Judas Maccabzus and a 
Handful of Translations," and “ The Di- 
vine Tragedy”; 1873, “Christus, a Mys- 
tery: containing The Divine Tragedy, 
The Golden Legend, and The New En- 
gland Tragedies, with Introitus and Inter- 
ludes," and “Aftermath, with Tales of a 
Wayside Inn (Part III.)”; 1874, “The 
Hanging of the Crane”; 1875, “The 
Masque of Pandora and other Poems,” 
including “ Morituri Salutamus,” deliver- 
ed before the Alumni Association of 
Bowdoin College. In 1876 he edited a 
series of selections called the * Poems of 
Places." He had already declined to 
undertake the editorship of “ Picturesque 
America." 

Though he had often declared his inten- 
tion not to publish anything after his 
seventieth birthday, he happily broke the 
resolution more than once, giving to the 
world in 1880“ Ultima Thule," and shortly 
before his death “ Hermes Trismegistus,” 
one of the most interesting poems from his 

n. 

Mr. Longfellow was twice married, the 
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second wife being the beautiful * Mary 
Ashburner” of * Hyperion," to whom he 
was married in 1845, and who, after nearly 
a quarter of a century of a happy wedded 
life, was suddenly and horribly burned to 
death in their home at Cambridge. His 
five children survive him. Onslow, the 
elder son, is married and in business in 
Boston; Ernest is an artist; and of the 
three daughters, painted by Buchanan 
Read and immortalized in their father's 
poem of “ The Children's Hour” as 


* Grave Alice and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with goldon hair "—— 


‘Alice, the eldest, is known as a writer; the 


youngest, Ánna, also has shown literary 
tastes, while the second, Edith, is the wife 
of Richard Henry Dana, the third of a 
name honorable in our letters and our 
law. The poet's two brothers, Samuel 
and Alexander, the former of whom is 
known also as a poet, both clergymen, 
survive him, 

All who knew Mr. Longfellow person- 
ally agree in describing his character as 
excelling in kindness, sincerity, and. 
sweetness. 

One who knew him intimately from 
early life says of him: 

“He reveled in his friends and their 


—— 


sympathies. He was genial and humor- 
ous at table, and ever bubbling over with 
cheerfulness and quiet mirth when in the 
society of those he liked. But then yon 
have a man who was at the same time a 
bookworm and an inspired bard, whose 
door has been open to all pilgrims for 
nearly half a century, whose poems are a 
rich portion of the intellectual wealth of 
the world and the pride of his own coun- 
try. Some of these thousands will have 
their say, and I make way for them. 

“Nothing human that I ever knew ex- 
ceeded the tenacity of his friendship. 
His heart might be likened to a precious 
library, in which the recollections of his 
friends were enshrined like rare volumes, 
to be taken down and cherished when the 
corresponding friend appeared before him, 
or awoke his attention bya letter. There 
was no jealousy in his composition, and 
no poet was ever a more sincere admirer 
of the productions of genuine aspirants to 
the guild. His charities were many and 
constant, and I know of an instance in 
which his purse for years provided sup- 
port for the family of an old schoolfellow. 
He rarely was happier than when he could 
shed the rays of tender sympathy upon 
the hearts of his beneficiaries.” 


PHRENOLOGY AND PESTALOZZIANISM.—Parr I. 


HRENOLOGY and Pestalozzianism 
are two great systems of philosophy 
which have for their object the develop- 
ing of the natural powers and suscepti- 
bilities of mind. The one began with 
the examination of the exterior of the 
cranium of tens of thousands of men and 
animals; the other began by examining 
the natural impulses of childhood, and 
the desire to utilize these impulses in the 
culture of mind. By Pestalozzianism I 
mean that system of culture which de- 
velops mind by means of oġjects, whether 
these are in the form of “ gifts," as in the 
kindergarten, or miscellaneous articles as 
used in primary schools. Pestalozzi did 
not build the whole structure, but he did 
more than any other man to lay the 
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foundation. The details of the structure 
are not yet complete. Is it possible for 
two systems of philosophy, originating in 
ways so widely different, to be in com-' 
plete harmony? It is not my purpose to 
attempt to show by logic or a course of 
reasoning that there is harmony, but to 
give a partial account of the Pestalozzian 
system, and leave the readers of the 
JOURNAL to decide whether or not their 
philosophy coincides with that of the 
Pestalozzians. 

People frequently quarrel about things 
in which there is no real difference. All 
systems have some truth, and all have 
some error. Truth, in its fullness, can 
never be reached by trying to show where- 
in things differ, but by also trying to show 
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wherein they are harmonious. Continued 
strife will not promote reform, but will 
excite all the malevolence of man’s nat- 
ure. For this reason it is better to hunt 
for resemblances, and I shall endeavor to 
bring those to view without the reader's 
being under the necessity of putting 
forth particular effort to find them. 

The followers of Pestalozzi maintain 
that nearly all our ideas are obtained di- 
rectly or indirectly through the senses. 
Were it possible for a person to be desti- 
tute from the beginning of all the senses 
and still live, the ideas of such a person 
would be limited almost to zero. They 
maintain also that where the senses are 
active, the perceptive faculties are like- 
wise active. These powers are all sus- 
ceptible of culture through exercise. The 
senses must be educated along with the 
perceptives to secure the best results. A 
sleepy, sluggish child, whose senses seem 
to be dwarfed, will rarely, if ever, have 
keen perception; but the child whose 
eye catches every object, whose ear 
catches every sound, will be found to 
possess equally. active perception. For 
this reason they maintain that the thor- 
ough culture of the senses and perceptives 
is of first importance, since it is the 
foundation upon which the whole edu- 
cational superstructure is to be raised. 
Culture of mind is of more importance 
than the mere acquisition of facts but 
partially understood ; for an active mind 
always receives ideas more readily than a 
sluggish one, even though the latter be 
possessed of greater knowledge than the 
former. 

Take a boy at seven years of age who 
has an active mind, and who has never 
been at school, and a boy of a sluggish 
mind at twelve, who has been at school 
for five years, and the latter will be pos- 
sessed of greater knowledge than the 
former. Give both the same chances, 
and in eight years the younger will then 
not only possess greater power, but a 
greater amount of Anowledge also. The 
one will strive to go no higher from then 
on, while the other has but just started 
on his way up the hill of knowledge. 
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Reasoning thus, the followers of Pesta- 
lozzi have attempted to invent a system 
which has for its object the developing 
of greater power and activity, both of the 
senses and perception. Perception can 
not be exercised without exercising some 
one of the senses, and so the culture of 
one invariably results in the culture of 
the other. This being true, a double 
system of culture is not considered neces- 
sary; but each faculty of mind can be 
cultivated, and its culture will result in 
the developing of some one of the senses. 
The time when mind is most easily 
strengthened is in childhood. If not 
properly cultivated in their first stages 
of growth, plants will not attain to one- 
half the perfection possible by thorough 
early culture; and what is true of plants 
is true of all the manifestations of life, 
whether it be simple vitality or intellect- 
ual power. The usual method of early 
education is to let the child find such 
means of culture as Nature furnishes till 
the age of six or seven; but culture 
should begin at the beginning, and not 
end till it is no longer necessary. Some 
have objected to this, saying it is too 
much like bringing flowers to the bees 
instead of letting them go out to find 
their own flowers. This is all very well; 
but the enterprising beekeeper will sow 
clover, buckwheat, and other plants so 
that the bees may have a greater amount 
of flowers from which to find their supply 
of honey. Now, Nature’s method of 
teaching is by means of objects, and she 
has implanted in the child’s mind a de- 
sire, a longing to know of these objects. 
It desires to gather knowledge from them 
as a bee gathers honey from flowers. 
Man has never improved on Nature's 
methods. He does not bring the flowers 
to the bees, but provides an abundance 
of flowers in the fields near his bees, and 
in the education of the child he can pro- 
vide those objects that will develop form, 
size, order, number, color, etc. By the 
use of its perceptive faculties, the child 
acquires a large stock of ideas before he 
ever enters the school-room. Allknowl- 
edge is derived from Nature, and we 
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must have real objects, real things, real 
colors, real forms, real sounds, real distances 
measured, before we can have correct 
ideas. 

In discussing the methods employed 
by the Pestalozzians in developing the 
intellectual faculties, I wish it to be dis- 
tinctly understood that the thoughts 
given are all taken from works and papers 
on education and not from works on 
Phrenology, but shall take up the facul- 
ties in the order as located by Phrenology. 
For this reason we will first notice the 
development of 


FORM. 


This appeals to sight and feeling, and 
is among the first faculties developed in 
childhood, and demands very early at- 
tention. The child soon recognizes the 
familiar faces, and distinguishes the faces 
and forms of strangers. Beginning with 
balls, cubes, and cylinders as playthings, 
the child is taught to recognize the 
simpler forms and learn their names the 
same as it would recognize a hat or 
mitten. Resemblances in form are taught 
by grouping the various forms together. 
Thus, a ball, marble, orange, apple, pea, 
shot, etc., are exhibited, and the child is 
led to see that while they are not alike in 
size, color, etc., they are alike in Jorm. 
They are told that anything of that form 
is said to be spherical, and they are then 
called upon to think of things that are 
spherical, and name all they can think of. 
In like manner the cylinder, lead and 
slate pencils, stick of candy, crayon, legs 
and rounds of chairs, are grouped to- 
gether, and the resemblance in form 
shown. Then the word “cylindrical” is 
given, and the children are again called 
upon for examples. Cubes, cones, pyra- 
mids, frustrums, spheroids, etc., are each 
in turn examined. But children must 
do as well as see, and so they should form 
solid figures out of clay, as balls, half 
balls, cubes, etc. Circles, triangles, ob- 
longs, squares, and ellipses can be cut 
from paper or pasteboard. In this case 
the hand is trained as well as the eye. 
Simple pictures should be given, and by 
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placing these over another piece of paper 


the child can puncture holes through 
both papers with a pin in such a way as 
to copy the first picture, which will ap- 
pear on the under paper. The child can 
then pass a pencil-point from hole to 
hole that the pin has made, and lo! a 
picture like the first is formed. As the 
weeks and months go by, forms more and 
more complex, and pictures requiring 
greater skill are given, until the child 
has an accurate knowledge of all the 
various forms of lines, surfaces, and 
solids. It will be seen that great im- 
portance is placed upon drawing in the 
developing of form. 


OBSERVATION. 


The faculty of observation is exercised 
in every lesson on form, size, etc.; but it 
is necessary to give special lessons on 
observation. The teacher will place 
some object before the class, as a chair, 
and require the children to give the vari- 
ous parts of the object, as back, seat, 
legs, rounds. Then the form, size, color, 
and uses of the parts are given, and the 
qualities of the material of which the 
parts are formed. After several lessons 
are given, one child may be required to 
get up and give a description of the ob- 
ject by telling of its parts and of their 
form, size, etc. Then other pupils are 
called upon to tell what they may have 
observed which the first has failed to 
notice. The manner in which these de- 
scriptions are given will be discussed 
under the head of language. 


SIZE. 


The reader who has followed me thus 
far will see the importance of a full con- 
ception of szze, since it is required that 
the child shall tell something of the size 
of objects described, and it must not be 
understood that this faculty has been neg- 
lected while the others have been culti- 
vated. On the contrary, there is in the 
Pestalozzian system a perpetual develop- 
ment of all the faculties at once, and size 
receives its share of attention. The 
teacher begins with a collection of articles 
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of various sizes, and calls upon the chil- 
dren to tell which are the largest of sim- 
ilar articles, and which the smallest. 
Gradually the teacher gets them to dis- 
tinguish between the sizes of those that 
are nearly equal. In like manner length 
is taken up, and the pupils are required 
to tell which of two articles in sight is 
the longer. As they get older, rulers are 
given them, and they are required, after 
acertain amount of experience, to guess 
as to the length, width, and thickness of 
books and other articles in the school- 
room. Slates, desks, blackboards, doors, 
walls, floor, stove, and everything capable 
of being measured should receive atten- 
tion. Some things are very deceiving 
as to size, and these should receive special 
attention. Nearly every person will say 
that the height of an ordinary pail is as 
great as the distance across the top. 
People will almost always get the height 
of a “plug” hat nearly twice what it act- 
ually is. Tape-lines should be provided, 
and all the pupils should be required to 
measure distances up to a quarter of a 
mile. As they grow older, they should 
be required to measure wood, land, cribs 
of corn, bins of wheat, and then give the 
number of cords, acres, bushels, etc. In 
this case the child is obtaining Zwew/edge 
as well as Jower—not book knowledge, 
but real knowledge from real things, 
which is practical. 


WEIGHT. 


The culture of the muscular sense ends 
in the development of this faculty. None 
of the movements of an infant are grace- 
ful. Its walk is a waddle; it opens its 
fingers with a sprawl; its progress is a 
series of tumbles. But its muscles are 
ever on the move; and, as the years go 
by, gracefulness takes the place of awk- 
wardness. Nature has implanted in the 
child a desire to improve, and whateve1 
it sees others do, it tries to do also. To 
aid the child in its efforts at improve- 
ment in this particular, Froebel devised 
a series of exercises that tend to develop 
the muscular sense, and give skill to the 
various movements. These are simple 
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at first ; but as the child grows, each gift 
adds to its skill. From the catching ot 
balls and building with blocks; the mak- 
ing of beds, chairs, houses, etc., from pease 
and wire; the puncturing of pictures and 
the weaving of splints, there is an unceas- 
ing development of the muscles of the 
fingers, hands, and arms, while the danc- 
ing, singing, marching, and gymnastics 
are constantly developing all the muscles 
of the body. (The reader will notice that 
while it is necessary to consider the man- 
ner of cultivating each faculty separatelv, 
that in the kindergarten many of the 
faculties are being developed at once. 
Thus, in the weaving of different-colored 
splints, form, color, order, and muscular 
skill are all developed together) The 
aim in this is to simply guide the child 
in its efforts to attain power and skill in 
the various movements of the body. 
That these are important, the God-given 
impulses of every child will show. 


COLOR. . 


Red, blue, and yellow balls of woolen 
yarn are placed in the hands of very little 
children, as the first gift in the kinder- 
garten system. These are the primary 
colors. All through the series of gifts 
color plays an important part. Color- 
ed blocks are arranged in artistic forms; 
colored squares, triangles, oblongs, cir- 
cles, and other forms are used for the 
construction of beautiful figures; and all 
the material for work given the child is 
dyed some of the shades, hues, or tints, 
of the primary, secondary, or tertiary 
colors. Children are thus taught very 
early to recognize and name the colors. 
At school they are shown how a mixture 
of the primary colors produces the second- 
ary, and these the tertiary; how a slight 
quantity of black mixed with these 
nine colors produces the shades; how a 
slight quantity of one of the nine, mixed 
with one of the others, will produce a 
Aue ; or, how white put with them pro- 
duces /zn/s, Children are in this manner 
led to see for themselves that all colors, 
no matter what they may be, are pro- 
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duced from the three primary colors, 
along with black and white. 


ORDER. 

Heaven's first law! It is necessary that 
the various colored blocks of the kinder- 
garten be placed in exact order to pro- 
duce the best effect. Thechild instantly 
sees the difference between blocks ar- 
ranged without order and those that are 
arranged with it, and is readily taught to 
seek order and avoid confusion. All 
through the various gifts the same de- 
gree of importance is attached to it, and 
the same is true of the whole course of 
object lessons. The child that describes 
an object must observe order in taking 
up the parts of the discussion. In this 
manner nothing is left out of the descrip- 
tion ; for, being separated into parts, and 
the form, size, color, number, and uses of 
the parts stated, the material and quali- 
ties given, there is no possible chance to 
omit anything, if order is maintained. 
To show how this faculty is developed in 
its completeness, it would be necessary to 
go through the whole series of gifts, and 
through all the steps of the lessons, from 
objects proper. (Inthe kindergarten the 
progress is through gé//s. In the primary 
object lessons it is by s/e55). 


NUMBER OR CALCULATION. 

Again we see the wonderful unity of 
this system of education. The three 
balls of the first gift to the child in its 
cradle give symmetry of form, beauty of 
color, and ideas of number. But number 
is taught through all the gifts. In mak- 
ing combinations, it is necessary to ob- 
serve the number of blocks or pieces in 
each row ; of the pease, and wire to make 
a chair; of the number of splints of each 
color for each design, and so on to the 
end. In primary work, the children are 
taught to recognize one, two, three, four, 
or five objects at sight without stopping 
to count. It takes weeks—yes, months— 
of drill to secure this. Meantime, the 
child is taught to add by sight 1.4- 1, 1+2, 
1+3 I+4 2-2, 2+3. These re- 
versed are all the combinations possible 
in adding up to five. In like manner, 
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drills are conducted in subtracting. Are 
these altogether too simple? That is 
what the writer thought at first, till ex- 
perience taught him differently. When 
all the combinations in adding and sub- 
tracting between one and twenty are 
thoroughly mastered, there is little left 
to learn. A little boy was very much 
surprised when I told him, while playing 
dominoes, that five and six in adding al- 
ways produced ome, and so asked him: 
“How many are sixteen and five?” 
He answered, “Twenty-one.” "How 
many are twenty-six and five?" * Thirty- 
one.” “How many are thirty-five and 
six?” “Forty-one.” Ithen showed him 
that the greatest number of combinations 
of all the digits, using two at a time, is 
forty-five, and when these are fully known, 
a boy can sweep his eye upa column of 
figures and add as fast as he can recog- 
nize the figures. This conversation 
sprang from the fact that he had to count 
the spots on the dominoes, and add them 
also by counting, and this though he had 
been over in his arithmetic as far as per- 
centage. There is nothing else so aggra- 
vating to a teacher as to have a pupil add 
by counting his fingers ; and yet a knowl- 
edge of these forty-five combinations, 
that people think so absurdly simple, 
would end it forever. Of these forty-five, 
twenty-five result in sums no greater than 
ten. The Pestalozzians insist that these 
can all be taught readily by means of ob- 
jects while the pupils are very young, pro- 
vided no advance step be taken till the 
last is fully mastered. The drills end in 
such a development of the faculty that 
when the pupils finally begin the work as 
taken up in the books, their advance is 
very rapid. It was the rapidity with 
which his pupils could solve difficult 
problems in arithmetic which rendered 
Pestalozzi'S school at Yverdon famous 
throughout the world at the beginning 
of this century; and this power came 
through the developing of the mathe- 
matical faculty at the proper age. 


LANGUAGE. 


As it is through language that all our 
ideas are communicated, the thorough 
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culture of language becomes of first im- 
portance. Correct language requires cor- 
rect articulation, and for this reason 
much time is spent in drills on the oral 
elements. .All words are spelled by 
phonetics, and this drill is continued till 
each pupil can give correctly and rapidly 
all the oral elements of any word. The 
children are required to give full state- 
ments, °as, in answer to the question, 
“What do you see?" they should say, 
"[see a bell," not simply “A bell" In 
order that they may have a correct and 
full understanding of things, and be able 
to describe objects correctly, the various 
qualities possessed by them must be un- 
derstood, and their names must be known. 
By means of objects the nature of such 
qualities as transparent, opaque, porous, 
rough, smooth, etc., is taught. When a 
new word is given, as the name of a qual- 
ity, it is pronounced, spelled by phonet- 
ics, and letters, and written on slates. 
Pupils are then required to name objects 
that possess this quality. Then, in suc- 
ceeding lessons, objects are presented; 
the children give the qualities the objects 
possess, as, "chalk is white,” “chalk, is 
brittle," “chalk is opaque," etc. “The 
crayon is cylindrical in form, white in 
color, is porous, brittle, opaque, incom- 
bustible, and smooth." Then, as the les- 
sons become more complex, the language 
Jecomes more explicit, and the parts dis- 
cussed are classified; as, "The object 
seen is a chair. Its parts are the seat, 
back, legs, and rounds. Its color is 
black, but there are red and yellow stripes 
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on the legs and seat, and pictures of 
fruit and leaves on the back. The seat 
is made of wood, is flat upon the upper 
and lower sides, while the four edges are 
curved. There are four legs, cylindrical 
in form, and six rounds, which are also 
cylindrical. The back is made of two 
posts, connected at the top and across 
the center by two flat crosspieces that 
are bent in the form of a curve. As to 
uses: the seat is to sit upon, the back to 
lean against, the legs are to support the 
seat, and the rounds are to add to the 
strength and durability of the chair.” 
This looks like a long, difficult descrip- 
tion; but it will be observed that the 
parts are first found, and then color, 
form, number, and uses of the parts are 
given. The size and material of the parts, 
together with the quality, may also be 
stated. This shows the importance of 
order ; for, the same order being always 
pursued, it is impossible for the child 
to omit any part of the description. 
This drill is continued for years with 
growing complexity in the object. The 
reader can now see how completely lan- 
guage, order, observation, and the other 
perceptives are developed by these de- 
scriptions. Of course, after this has con- 
tinued for a long time, these become in 
part habits with the child, and when it 
sees an object it will observe the parts 
with greater minuteness, because it is ex- 
amining it in an orderly way, and can 
afterward give an accurate description, 
because it has /anguage to express its 
ideas. LOREN E. CHURCHILL. 


OUR WEATHER SYSTEM. 


F all the subjects presented to us 
from our earliest to our latest days, 
from the beginning of the world to the 
present time, none is more common and 
ever-present with us than the weather. 
It forms the most common topic of 
conversation, and is the ready subject to 
unloose our tongues, and the happy me- 
dium or channel whereby, as strangers, 
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we mutually introduce ourselves to each 
other. ` 
Without regard to time or place, hour 
or season, “the weather,” of all subjects, 
is the one that invariably takes prece- 
dence over all other topics. 
Notwithstanding this, however, there 
is no subject about which the world, and 
even the most intelligent portion of the 
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world, knows so little, for the simple 
reason that until of late we had no facts 
to enlighten us. 

At first it seems strange that such 
should be the case, but with a little 
thought this is readily understood. 

All sensible people will admit that we 
can not have knowledge of a subject 
without full and complete facts, at least 
all essential facts, for aZ the facts of any 
one subject were probably never devel- 
oped. Life is too short, and we have too 
much to attend to, to do nothing but 
gnther material. There must come a 
time when we must commence to build, 
and when, even though we have not all 
the material that it may be possible to 
gather, we yet have sufficient facts 
whereby we may begin to understand our 
subject. 


Fig. r.—OnBtr or THE EARTH. 


The development of our weather sys- 
tem was impracticable before we had the 
telegraph; then it took a number of 
years before the idea was conceived to 
put the telegraph to service in this de- 
partment. At first it was begun on a 
small scale; but no movement ever gave 
such a stimulus to a subject, or did so 
much for it as the establishment of our 
Weather Bureau in 1870 with power over 
such a favorable and wide extent of ter- 
ritory as the United States. This map 
when first published was very modest 
and incomplete compared with that now 
daily 1ssued by the Weather Bureau, and 
this Bureau has steadily advanced—the 
while striving to make their work more 
and more complete. 

Though hailing from Washington, I do 
not speak ex cathedra for the Weather 
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Bureau. The signal-office day by day 
furnishes the facts—these I take, and from 
them wreathe the philosophy which in 
this paper I present to the reader. 

Under the direction of the Weather 
Bureau signal stations have been estab- 
lished all overthe country, at least where 
practicable, and to such an extent as the 
yearly appropriation would permit. From 
these stations three observatibns are 
taken daily—at the same moment—7 
A.M., 3 P.M., and 11 P.M., Washington time. 
By this plan the changes from hour to 
hour, day to day, and the effects which 
are the outgrowth of these changes, are 
noted, and in permanent form preserved 
on the daily map. So our daily weather- 
map may very appropriately be called 
the Geography of our Atmosphere. 

I. As in other branches of physical 
science the SUN is the first great factor 
or power. Without the sun we could not 
have our present form of meteorology, 
and only with the sun can we have those 
changes of our globe which we term 
“the weather.” 

II. The movement of the earth about 
the sun. 

III. The daily motion of the earth on 
its axis. 

IV. The parallelism of the earth, which 
causes the changes of the seasons, alter- 
nately transferring the heat of the sun 
from one side of the equator to the other 
—necessitating change —relieving mo- 
notony. 

V. The slight oscillation of the earth, 
whereby its polar axis slowly describes 
its grand circle of some 25,000 miles in 
the heavens. 

To-day our northern inclination is to- 
ward the star Polaris; twelve thousand 
years hence the astronomers tell us that 
our earth will point toward the large and 
bright star Vega, in the constellation 
Lyra. This mévement is now so gradual 
that it has very little effect upon our 
present weather system; yet there may 
have been a time when this motion 
was more rapid, and it seems to be the 
best principle or factor whereby we can 
account for such changes as the world 
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passed through centuries ago when the 
animals of our present tropics found 
good feeding grounds in what we now 
term the Frigid zone. 

So in addition to the changes of the 
earth resulting from the revolution on 
its axis, causing day and night—its mo- 
tion about the sun, causing the changes 
of seasons—we have another, whose pe- 
riods belong not to days, to years, or 
even to centuries, but to cycles measured 
by the thousands of years. 

But I shall not now follow this point 
any further; its periods are too far apart 
for us to know much about them. 

VI. In addition to the above changes 
or factors, we still have another—one 
that has only been revealed to us within 
the past few years, and that is the move- 
ment of the areas of the concentration 
of the sun's heat—probably best repre- 
sented by the movement of a double- 
convex lens (a common magnifying-glass) 
over a piece of paper, with such light 
and focus as to cast a ring of strong light 
upon its surface. This we term the 
movement of Low, and will be more 
definitely referred to further on. 

VII. In this paper I shall speak of 
HicH and Low. By these terms I mean 
high and low barometer. 

Barometer is a long word, so we drop 
it, and simply say High and Low. 

VIII. Theory of Low. Low, or Low 
BAROMETER—WHAT IT IS. 

In the whole of nature there is prob- 
ably nothing more curious and difficult 
to understand than the primary cause of 
the curious freaks of Low. Before the 
era of the weather-map, it was impossi- 
ble to understand many freaks of nature 
that are now readily explained by the 
movements of Low. 

Every department of nature has its 
first great cause. The weather-map has 
led us up to the first great cause in this 
department—it has revealed Low to us. 
But still the inquiring mind always de- 
sires to advance further, and asks, what 
isLow? Not simply, what is low barom- 
eter, but what causes it, and why should 
it have such properties as are daily re- 
vealed to us on the weather-map? 
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When facts fail us, then, and not till 
then, is it well to build, from what facts 
we have, what the world calls Theory. 
Theory is always well in its place, but it 
should never take precedence over facts. 

I think we can better understand what 
Low is if we can imagine the world new 
—just started in space, with no changes 
yet begun. Where there is heat and wa- 
ter, there will after a while be developed 
suspended moisture,which we term clouds. 
Were there no agent to collect these 
clouds the atmosphere would gradually 
gather suspended moisture, and retain 
it until too heavy for further suspension, 
and then we should have a drizzling rain. 
The forces in nature are not always 
equal, and there are subtle elements at 
work or latent, which our obtuse senses 
can not perceive. After a while, for 
some reason unknown to us, the heat of 
the sun becomes concentrated upon cer- 
tain points. The concentration of clouds 
has a two-fold effect: one to preserve or 
retain heat overnight during the absence 
of the sun, and to shut off during the day 
the heat from the sun. A portion of thc 
earth has become heated beyond that of 
a neighboring locality. It being well 
supplied with water, clouds are formed. 
These clouds retain the heat overnight. 
The next day, when the sun reappears in 
the east, the natural tendency of its rays 
would be to concentrate on those portions 
where there was already the most heat 
and where the clouds did not repel. As 
it rises in the east, the eastern sections, or 
localities nearest to the sun, would be 
the first to receive the benefit of the 
heat; the tendency of which would be 
to heat those places—to rarify the air, 
this would cause the air of surrounding 
localities to move toward that point, and 
the moving air would take along with it 
the clouds formed the day before, and the 
location of the point of concentration of 
the day before would be moved toward 
the east. Why may not this movement 
after midday be retrograde and toward 
the west? Undoubtedly to a certain ex- 
tent it is, but the practical result of this 
is rather to establish another point of 
concentration for the succeeding day at 
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that point or farther to the west. So we 
have a number of areas of low barometer 
—almost always two over the area of the 
United States, on east and west lines, 
and sometimes in addition to these other 
areas on other lines of latitude. 

These areas of Low or of concentrated 
heat become established and ever move, 
with a few apparent exceptions, toward 
the rising sun. Undoubtedly if the earth 
were reversed on its axis, so that the sun 
arose in the west, these areas of concen- 
tration of heat which we term low ba- 
rometer would travel toward the west. 

Such is the theory of Low which I 
respectfully submit to the world. 1, how- 
ever, stand ready to accept a better one 
whenever it may be offered. Until then 
I shall hold to this, as it reasonably ac- 
counts for the peculiar changes daily re- 
vealed to us on the weather-map. 

People not familiar with the changes 
of the atmosphere may think that when 
the area of Low is over a certain locality, 
that the atmosphere is then heavy, as it 
is commonly spoken of as “heavy.” It is 
heavy with moisture, and that isall. The 
air itself it light, being displaced by the 
concentration of heat at this point. The 
barometer is our proof of this lightness, 
for at such times the atmosphere will 
only support a low column of mercury. 

Low is the storm center; no Low, no 
storm. Low is absolutely necessary: as 
necessary as that we must have the valley 
if we want water to run down-hill. Low 
being the fosz/£ve element in producing 
the changes of the weather, it necessarily 
follows that we must have more to say 
about Low than about High; yet High 
is not without its influence, and though 
we speak of it comparatively as a negative 
element, yet at times, as will be seen 
further on, it becomes a most positive 
agent in the formation of our weather. 

IX. The counterpart of low barometer 
is high barometer — technically called 
High. High is where the atmosphere is 
condensed—where it is clear and what is 
generally, though erroneously, termed 
“light,” £z e, dry. When used in this 
connection, these terms seem somewhat 
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paradoxical, yet there is no difficulty in 
understanding them if one will not con- 
found common phraseology with scientific 
truth. 

X. WATER is one of the essential ele- 
ments that our natures demand; in our 
present condition we could not exist 
without it. Inthis connection, as an ele- 
ment, I speak of it in its broad sense and 
not in its chemical sense, as a compound 
body. The more we study the weather- 
map, the more shall we see and under- 
stand the important part water plays in 
our meteorological economy. Without 
water we could not have clouds, and 
without clouds we could not have our 
earth watered, and it would be like the 
moon, a most sorry place for bodies or- 
ganized as we are to live upon. The best 
place for man to live is where land and 
water are well balanced. Without wa- 
ter we have the desert, with its extremes 
of heat and cold—hot while the sun is 
shining, and very cold so soon asthe sun 
has set, there being no moisture to form 
clouds and retain heat. Meteorologically 
water acts very much like, although the 
reverse of, water in a steam-safe; it acts 
as a barrier or non-conductor. Over an 
extended area where there is no water, 
Low is repelled, and will not stop over- 
night—hence no rain. The only way to 
remedy this is to encourage water by 
irrigation, or to encourage the growth of 
such trees, scrub-pines, as will grow on 
such soil. Water is necessary for foliage, 
yet where there is no water, Low may be 
induced to visit the place if hardy plants 
may be induced to grow there, and there- 
by attract moisture. The foliage and 
Low will act and react upon each other. 

XI. CLOUDS are simply moisture sup- 
ported in the air. They are being formed 
everywhere, at least everywhere where 
there is water and heat. Clouds are 
known by various names, such as “ Cir- 
rus," very light clouds; “ Stratus,” long, 
narrow, heavy clouds; “ Cumulus," com- 
monly called thunder clouds; and “ Nim- 
bus,” ¢. e, such heavy clouds as we have 
during a storm, when outline is lost in 
mass. Then we have combinations of 
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these names. We have extended masses 
in small patches, called * Mackerel Sky." 

After all, there is not much in these 
names beyond a power of description or 
designation, for in a meteorological sense 
they amount to little. To notice whether 
they are light or heavy, and the direction 
in which they are moving, is the essential 
hing after all, In the past, and even in 
the present, there are many absurd no- 
tions in meteorology ; for example, it is a 
common thing to “see wind” in clouds. 
Clouds are simply moisture being trans- 
ported by the winds. They have no 


power over the wind—they are subject 
to the wind, and the wind is governed by 
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XII. THE WINDS are the agent of the 
storm —the propelling power which 
carries the clouds from place to place as 
the storm center Low dictates from day 
to day—hour to hour. It is said that 
“the wind bloweth where it listeth," but 
it always listeth to blow toward Low. 
XIII. The weather-map is the record 
of the storm and sunshine—of the mete- . 
orological changes which continually oc- 
cur. It is the geography of the atmos- 
phere. When we come to understand 
the weather-map we shall fully understand 
the beauties of nature in this depart- 
ment. We shall comprehend the grand 
and perfect sanitary system of nature 


Fig. 3.—TnAcks or Low. 


Low, and Low is regulated by the sun. 
Thus, in this, as in every department of 
nature, we are led up to the Great First 
Cause, beyond which, in this sphere at 
least, we can not go. 

The clouds are formed by heat. By 
heat the conditions are produced which 
create the winds, and give them their di- 
rection and velocity. Moisture in the 
form of clouds is thus transported hither 
and thither. Formed in one place, trans- 
ported to another, and there deposited 
to form new material for other clouds to 
be transported elsewhere. And thus the 
round of motion is kept up forever, and 
teaches us lessons in the economy of nat- 
ure and how much depends upon mo- 
tion, 
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whereby our earth is watered, our tem- 
perature regulated and changed, and our 
air renewed and maintained pure and 
clear. 

The weather-map has proved to be one 
ot the grandest’ inventions, acquisitions, 
and incentives to science that the world 
ever had. Facts have been obtained and 
utilized that but for the system that 
created this map must have lain con- 
cealed, with no hope of resurrection or 
bringing to light. 

Before the advent of the weather-map 
—indeed, in Franklin’s time—they had 
crude ideas about storms traveling 
toward the north-east; but before the 
advent of the map it was impossible to 
understand the whys and wherefores, the 
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directions of storms, and indeed even 
what a storm really is. There was, and 
even at present there is, an idea that one 
storm will continue two or three weeks, 
This is erroneous, but could not have been 
understood years ago. One storm lasts 
from one to three days, rarely over three 
days. But a succession of storms may 
last weeks and even months. Again, 
during dry spells in summer the storm 
centers are passing over the country 
quite as regularly as in the wet seasons 
of the year. But they are so far from us, 
or have so little moisture in them, they 
fail to give rain, at least much below the 
45° parallel. 

XIV. The Paths of Low, so far as re- 
vealed by observations in the United 
States and the Atlantic Ocean, are ever 
from the west, toward the east—toward 
the rising sun. There are apparent ex- 
ceptions, as will be seen in cases present- 
ed. The general course of the Mississippi 
River is south, yet we know that there 
are points in its course where it flows 
due north. Though this is a fact, no sen- 
sible person would claim that the course 
of the river was anything but toward the 
south. 

In this paper I shall speak of Low, 
the antertor Low and the posterior Low. 
These terms, I think, will readily explain 
themselves to all intelligent persons. 
Low, in its path across the country, is 
much like an immense water-cart, or like 
old Aquarius, covering tracks of greater 
or less width. Storm centers are con- 
tinually passing over the surface of the 
globe. On an average, one passes over 
the area of the United States once in 
three or four days, though not always on 
the same line or with the same speed. 
Their starting-point and course is a 
perpetual surprise—can not be foreseen 
or foretold, excepting generally as to 
direction toward the east. The speed at 
which they will travel is equally un- 
known. At present it seems impossible 
for us to determine the speed beforehand. 
At one time a storm center Low will 
travel at the rate of only a hundred miles 
a day, or even less; at another time it 
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will travel twelve hundred miles a day, 
and even more. 

XV. The wind is always toward Low. 
There are apparent exceptions: as in a 
city, when the wind is north-west, going 
up one street it may seem like a wind 
from due north, while on a street at right 
angles to this the wind may appear to be 
from the west. Mountain ranges, as the 
Blue Ridge, may divert a wind; and in 
some localities, as in the neighborhood 
of Washington, make it appear to be 
even from the north-east, when the gen- 
eral course of the wind is south-east, south, 
or even south-west. 

It being an established fact that the 
wind is always toward Low, or from the 
High to the Low, it naturally follows 
that if Low is on a high line of latitude, 
that the wind will be from the south ; if 
on a low line of latitude, from the north. 
North winds, we know, are cold, and 
south winds warm ; yet even in regard to 
winds there are a few apparent excep- 
tions. At times a north wind will be 
quite warm and a south wind quite cold, 
for the reason that on account of Low 
having, for some time previous, been on 
a high line, and the air of the higher - 
latitudes thereby becomes heated, the air 
from the north will for a few hours be 
quite warm, until the true north wind is 
reached, then it will be cold. So, when 
Low has been in the south, and then sud- 
denly a new one is developed in the 
north, the air from the south, for a short 
time, will be cold. 

In the summer-time Low is more apt 
to be on a high line than in the winter, 
but then there is nothing certain about 
its location as to seasons, for in the sum- 
mer-time it will travel on a low line and 
in the winter on a high line. Without 
regard to the season— winter, spring, 
summer, or fall—if Low is on a high line 
it will be warm; if on a low line, cold, at 
least comparatively cold for the season. 

The location of the area of Low barom- 
eter as it were defies the seasons. It is 
the great leveler and intensifier of heat 
and cold, dispensing its gifts without re- 
gard to seasons, bringing heat here and 
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cold there at will, defying the apparent 
natural condition of summer and winter, 
tempering the heat of one and neutraliz- 
ing the cold of the other: a sort of un- 
certain capricious power that develops 
weather out of season, introducing sud- 
den changes, transporting the sun’s heat 
hither and thither quite in opposition to 
the location of the sun’s position in the 
ecliptic, probably the most capricious, 
uncertain, and mysterious power in all 
Nature—the re-adjuster of temperatures. 
Such is Low, and such a careful study of 
the weather-map wil! prove it to be. 

XVI. The tracks of Low are variable 
(see map, fig. 2). If one could spend his 
whole life, and live a century, he or she 
could not make lines sufficient across the 
area of the United States to represent 
the variety of nature. Therefore, on this 
map it is not pretended to represent 
more than the general lines of Low. 
Anything more would be impossible. 

In the first place we have few or no 
stations in the extreme north-west and 
south-west. In order to make our sys- 
tem more perfect, we should have more 
stations beyond the lines marked A, B 
and C, D; indeed, more stations gener- 
ally through the West. 

At present, so far as we are able to see, 
with what stations we have, Low enters 
the area of the United States tbrough 
the north-west and south-west gates, in 


the neighborhood of G and E, and N and. 


K. The high table-land U, lying in the 
center of the Rocky Mountain region, 
seems to repel Low, so it takes lines 
further to the north and south. . More 
stations in this vicinity would enlighten 
us in regard to these regions. 

Lows entering on the north are “ pick- 
ed up" in the neighborhood of E, G, and 
I. These may be termed the žig Lows, 
i.e, Lows on a high line of latitude. In 
their course across the country they take 
the general directions, E, F; G, H, F; 
LH, F; G, H, L, P, etc. 

From the point H, especially during 
the cooler months, they often take a 


downward course toward Cape Hatteras, | 
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and from here (P) take a course more or 
less toward the north-east. It is useless, 
though, to give exact lines, for the course 
of Low, as well as its speed, is most un- 
certain, and this is one great reason why 
the so-called “ weather-prophet ” system 
can never be of any value, 

The low Lows will take lines K, T, H, 
and then from H go in direction H, F, 
or H, L, P, Q, etc, or lines N, T, H; N, 
O, P, etc., or combinations of these lines. 
When Low is on a high line it will be 
warm ; when on a low line, cold. 

A storm sometimes clears off cold, 
sometimes warm. The reason for this is, 
if Low passes to the north of a certain 
place, say takes the line H, F or L, F, it 
will be warmer; if, however, it takes the 
line H, L, P, and passes out into the At- 
lantic Ocean, it will produce a north- 
west wind, and therefore be cold. 

The winter of 1880-81 was very cold 
throughout the south-west and middle 
northern States, while it was very warm 
in the north-east. Years ago, before the 
advent of the weather-map, this could 
not have been explained, Indeed, intelli- 
gent men, unacquainted with the weather 
map, went so far as to say that science 
could not explain this phenomenon. A 
glance at the weather-map explains it all, 
and why we had not the usual January 
thaw, and did not have any thaw until 
about the middle of February, and why 
they had a heavy fall of snow in New 
Orleans — something they had not had 
there for years. The simple reason for 
this was, Low was the while on a low line, 
taking lines N, O, S, P; K, M, P; E,L,F, 
etc., the while crossing the country on 
low lines, and then following the Gulf 
stream to the north-east. 

If one will comprehend the system de- 
veloped by the weather-map—bearing in 
mind that the wind is always toward Low 
—the mystery of warm weather in the 
north-east, while cold tnroughout the 
rest of the country, will readily explain 
itself in a most complete manner. 

I. P. NOYES. 
(To be continued.) 
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FLOWERLESS AND 


[5e awhile the peers of the 
vegetable kingdom —the Phceno- 
gamia of flowering plants, with their 
fibers, spirals, and varied tissues, their 
green leaves and many-hued flowers, and 
vital secds, we will seek out another class 
of vegetation less highly endowed—the 
Cryptogamia, or Jfowerless and seedless 
plants. This division includes the worn- 
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out and poverty-stricken tribes. They 
havea meager structure, and are destitute 
of leaves, flowers, and seeds, and are found 
thinly spread over the surface of the 
world. 

Among them are found all the club 
mosses, the ferns, mosses, and lichens, sea- 
weeds, and all varieties of vegetable fun- 
gus growth, moulder,etc. The structure 
of these plants is simple, the lower fami- 
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lies being composed of cellular tissue 
alone, with no distinctive organs. A flat- 
tened mass of this tissue termed fronds 
bear within their integuments microscop- 
ic reproducing organisms designated as 
spores. The spores are conspicuously or- 
namental in many of the ferns, which 
family more nearly approaches to the 
higher orders, but there is nothing like a 
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(Sensitive Fern.) 


flower to be found in the entire grand 
division. 

This low order of plants lends much to 
the adornment of wood and wild, and to 
peopling the deep sea; but a wide chasm 
seemed to exist between this and the 
flowering kingdom until the botanist 
Arnold discovered in the East Indies a 
plant which seemed to possess character- 
istics of both grand divisions. This vege- 
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table wonder, though possessing a cellu- | have often been mistaken for palms. 
flowers | the East Indian forests, climbing, para- 


lar structure only, develops 
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which spring immediately from the root. | sitical ferns are found, of most singular 


Sensinve Sea-Weep. (NaTuRAL Size.) 


It imbeds itself parasitically into the 
stem of a creeping vine peculiar to its 
habitat, and altogether resembles a huge 
fowering mushroom. A specimen whose 
record is given was three feet in diame- 
ter, and weighed fifteen pounds. It was 
a livid red, and of a faetid odor. If the 
gulf between the vegetable continents is 
bridged, this sporous, flowering parasite 
Rafflesia has thrown across it a single 
span. 

Club mosses, with their trailing beau- 
ties and unwithering greenness, serve as 
adornments for altar and home during 
Christmas-time. That boy has lost some- 
thing out of his childhood who has never 
scrambled through the woods in search 
of ground pine and other club mosses, 
to twine into Christmas wreaths. 

In moist woods and rock-crevices, in 
the late spring-time, are found the brown, 
curled, and fuzzy heads of the upspring- 
ing ferns—Fz/ices-—and all through the 
summer their graceful fronds adorn waste 
places. In the torrid zone, ferns exist in 
great beauty and profusion, and often, 
with stems but three or four inches in 
diameter, exceed thirty and forty feet in 


structure and vivid coloring. A species 
of polypodium, with brown scaly roots, 
inserted like living mosaics in the 
branches of trees, and adorned with yel- 
low fronds, is exceptionally beautiful. 
With many graces of form and varie- 
ties of color, ferns yield no perfume and 
produce no flowers or fruit, and though 
perfectly innoxious, cattle and sheep will 
not browse the fronds, and insects seldom 
alight on them. A few species are mild- 
ly medicinal. The revealments of geolo- 
gy plainly declare that the club mosses 
and ferns performed their mission in the 
economy of nature before the animal 
and higher vegetable organizations were 
created, and when there were no requisites 
for nutritious qualities in the vegetation 
of the earth, and only a demand for the 
consumption of moisture and carbonic 
acid. Thelargest of existing ferns dwindle 
into insignificance compared with the ex- 
humed fossils of the pre-Adamite ages, 
Hugh Miller declared that three-sevenths 
of the entire carboniferous flora of Great 
Britain consisted of ferns alone. Fossil 
ferns have been found with stems five 
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Fucus wrrH PaRASITES. (NATURAL Size.) 


height, their plumy fronds surpassing | feet in diameter. Descending another 


even the palm in grace and delicacy. In- 
deed, in the English quarries fossil ferns 
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step in the wide pathway of nature, we 
find many varieties of bright-hued mosses 
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clinging to the thin soil at the base of 
shelving rocks, carpeting the upgrow- 
ing roots of old trees, and brightening 
with their presence barren and waste 
places. They are very tenacious of life, 
and exist in climates the extremes of 
heat and cold; of simpler structure than 
ferns or club mosses, they are the con- 
necting link between the higher and 
lower cryptogamian orders. 

We next make the acquaintance of the 
lowly “chen. It consists of a crust, or 
frond, which spreads out horizontally on 
bare rocks, old walls, the trunks of trees 
and barren soil. Even more than mosses 
they endure the extremes of heat and 
cold, being found on the ice-bound rocks 
of the polar zone, and by the margin of 
the boiling geysers. 

Lichens are chiefly valuable for dye- 
stuffs and they produce many and durable 
colors, An edible lichen grows on the 
deserts of Tartary, and the Lapland moss 
is the food of the reindeer, and often of 
his master. 


‘ Pie ne on from the hardy lichens we 


next reach the wide sea, where each in- 
coming tide sweeps to our feet curious 
vegetation — alga — sea-weeds. Defying 
our attempts to penetrate their history 
and habits, they guard the outposts of 
the vegetable empire. They are mere 
masses of cellular tissue, divided without 
order or regularity into flattened /aminge, 
the expansions of which form air cells to 
assist their floating habits, besides con- 
taining the reproducing spores. The 
delicate coloring and bead-like fila- 
ments of many of the species are ex- 
tremely beautiful. Here too are to be 
found some of the most gigantic as well 
as coarsest of nature's products, and to 
some of them are probably due tales of 
sea-serpents and other nondescript 
monsters. Among the most generally 
known, but least understood of these 
vegetable nomads is the gulf-weed — 
Fucus natans, which is found in and near 
the warm currents of Asia and America. 
The fronds are often incrusted with coral- 
line formations, and the sporous air-sacs 
help to bear them on the waves. Some- 
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where in the depths these plants may 
germinate, to be at length detached and 
borne to the surface, or they may awake 
to life on the top of the billow, but their 
true history is not known. 

Closely allied to the fucus, and some- 
times confounded with it, is the Sar- 
gassum vulgare, that extensive mass of 
marine vegetation known as the grassy 
sea, which the encircling currents have 
held in the mid-Atlantic since the time 
of Columbus. This mighty accumulation 
of sea-weeds led his affrighted sailors to 
believe they had reached the limit of 
navigation, while the bold voyager him- 
self deemed it the foreshadowing of land. 
Recent surveys estimate these ocean 
meadows to exceed in area the extent of 
the valley of the Mississippi. Small 
specimens of the plant exhibit it as ra- 
diating from a common center which has. 
never been fixed. 

The alge are more useful than any 
other eryptogamian tribes, Litmus, so 
valuable for chemical tests, is obtained 
from a variety of sea-weed, and also io- 
dine, much employed in the treatment 
of cutaneous diseases. The natives of 
South America applied the stem of a 
species of fucus as a remedy for goitre, 
long before iodine—a product of the fu- 
cus—was known, and used for the same 
purpose by civilized Europe. The marine 
Chondrus, is used in making blancmange, 
and the famous edible birds’ nests of the 
East Indies and China are manufactured 
by swallows of a species of alga. t 

The mushroom, or fungus, is the last 
and lowest family of nature. They are 
mostly parasites, existing on diseased or 
decaying vegetable and animal sub- 
stances, from the shelf-like boletus to 
the most infintesimal form, as the sw 
on wheat, ergot on rye, and the rust on 
various grasses. These are all fase para- 
sites, that is, they grow on other plants, 
and on animal matter, but derive thcir 
nourishment from the air, instead of the 
fluids of the bodies to which they cling. 
Some of the most contagious and deadly 
diseases exist as minute fungi. The 
monad that tints the polar snow is the 
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lowest and simplest organism of the 
vegetable world, and consists of but a 
single cell. 

Although the cryptogamians are sim- 
ple in organization and eccentric in form, 
yet varieties are found with characteris- 
tics of the highest vegetable creations, 
even to approaching the mysterious 
border-land of sentient life. The ono- 
clea sensibilis—one of our loveliest na- 
tive ferns—is decidedly sensitive. On 
being rudely touched, contractions ex- 
tend on either side, from the mid-vein of 
the frond, the margins of which approach 
cach other as if to exclude the intruder, 
and this peculiarigy exhibits itself to a 
very perceptible degree. 

Among the algz—that representative 
tribe of the thallogens — those lowly 
races with no distinctive developments, 
we also find the sensitive principle exist- 
ing and as wonderfully developed as 
among their more highly endowed rela- 
tion of garden and field. 
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When the sensitive sea-weed drifts un- 
disturbed in its native element the tiny 
fronds are expanded to the light and air, 
and if touched by any foreign substance, 
they instantly contract, and adhere close- 
ly to the laminæ to which they are at- 
tached, giving them the thickened ap- 
pearance shown in portions of the illus- 
tration. Their peculiar qualities render 
it difficult to secure and study them in 
their expanded beauty. 

Parasitic plants aro among the beauties 
of ocean vegetation. The gulf-weed bears 
in its nurturing arms hosts of these 
lovely, but fragile dependents. Every 
portion of this weed will often be cover- 
ed with clinging parasites of varied form 
and coloring. The only explanation of 
the life and growth and uses of the great 
mass of the vegetation of the ocean and 
its shores is, that it exists simply as an- 
other of the many exemplifications of 
Almighty and life-giving power. 

A. E. COLE. 


TOUCHING MATTERS CHIROGRAPHICAL. 


T9 the business man a good hand- 

writing is, if not an absolute, at 
least a prime, necessity ; to every one, it 
is a desirable accomplishment. Yet how 
many there are whose writing is barely 
legible; how many whose chirography is 
simply execrable. The New York Trib- 
une once contained an article from the 
pen of its editor-in-chief, setting forth 
the incompetency and general inefficien- 
cy in the management of affairs in the 
New York Post-office, by which four days 
were required to carry a letter thence and 
deliver it in a village forty miles distant. 
Mr. Greeley, it seems, had written a let- 
ter to go to his country-seat about that 
far from the city on the Harlem Railroad, 
and duly mailed it at the New York Post- 
office. The letter came in due course in- 
to the hands of the mailing clerks, not 
one of whom was able to read the direc- 
tion. It was then referred to the “blind 
reader”: so called, not because this of- 
ficial is himself a blind man, but because 
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he is employed to read the address on 
“blind letters”; that is, all letters the 
superscription of which is so faulty as to 
be unintelligible to the ordinary post- 
office clerk, hence called “ blind letters." 
These officials become by much practice, 
after a while, wonderfullyexpert. But the 
letter in question was more than a match 
for even the blind reader. With all his 
expertness he was unable to decipher the 
address. He threw it aside for the time 
being, but after a few days took it up 
again, and still unable to make out the 
direction, he guessed at it, and at a vent- 
ure sent the letter to Chappagua. Guess- 
work is as good as any when it happens 
to hit, which it did this time, and the let- 
ter reached its destination after four days’ 
delay. Hence the wrath of the veteran 
editor. We have been told by officials 
employed in various departments of our 
postal service, that nine-tenths of all the 
letters that go astray in the mails do so 
from some fault of their writers; either 
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through mistakes or omissions in the ad- 
dress, or from the general illegibility of 
the superscription. 

By some unaccountable perversity bad 
writers usually concentrate all the objec- 
tionable features of their writing in their 
signatures, which are as unintelligible as 
though they were written in Sanscrit. 
The house by which we were at one time 
employed was in the constant receipt by 
mail of orders for books, also to be sent 
by mail. These illegible signatures were 
a source of great trouble. The post-office 
stamp on the envelope often helped us 
out with the address, but this could of 
course render no assistance in the matter of 
the party's name. Where we utterly failed 


even to guess at it, we either made as ex- 
act a copy of the signature as we could, 
or we cut it out of the letter and pasted 
it on the package to be sent. 

Again, there are some who write by no 
means badly, but who will still persist in 


signing their names in a way that makes ; 
it either difficult or impossible for any ; 


one unacquainted with their signatures 
to read them. This isa style much af- 
fected by presidents and cashiers of 


semi-official station where their princi- 
pal, perhaps their only, business is to sign 
certain documents. The style is adopted 
by these worthies in order to make their 
signatures more difficult to counterfeit. 
The sign-manual of Gen. Spinner on our 
national greenback currency is an ex- 
ample of the kind of signature to which 
we allude. It is a kind which is easily 
enough recognized by all who have seen 
it before, but no one seeing it for the first 
time would be able to read it. We once 
received an order for books from a bank 
president in Canada, The body of his let- 
ter was well enough written, and for that 
matter the signature was too, so far as the 
looks of the thing went; but it was, in 
other respects, of the kind described; his 
official signature, the same that he would 
employ in signing a bank note, and legible 
enough, we dare say, to the man’s neigh- 
bors, or to any one who had ever seen it 
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before, but all Greek to us. But the gen- 
tleman, with an amount of forethought 
unusual even in business men, had taken 
the precaution to write out on the left- 
hand side of his letter at the bottom, his 
name, in plain legible characters : this in 
addition to his formal signature in the 
usual place. Now there—to use a slanz 
phrase—was a man with a level head. 
His bank is the one for our deposits. It 
is a bank that will not break, we warrant. 

Now we hold that every one can learn 
to write at least legibly. All that is want- 
ed in most cases is a little more care and 
alittle more time. These scrawlers, while 
hurrying through their writing in order to 


| save a minute of their own time, do not 
to make out the name and were unwilling ' 


reflect upon the loss of time and patience 
which they thus entail upon those who 
have to puzzle and rack their brains in the 
endeavor—sometimes a vain endeavor— 
to read their hieroglyphics. That is self- 
ish. But we are told that some persons 
are natural penmen and others are not, 
and that the latter never can become good 
writers however much they maytry. This 
is true, with some qualification of the last 
clause of the sentence. Our father was 


l a natural penman. He wrote a beautiful 
banks, and by others in some official or | 


round-hand, and his large-hand was like 
copper-plate. Yet not one of his three 
sons were natural penmen. The son of 
a mechanic, a near neighbor of ours, 
and, at the time referred to, a boy like 
ourself, obtained a situation as clerk in 
a country store; and by the time he had 
been there six months, he could write 
better than we could, better than we 
ever hope to be able to write; although 
our opportunities had been vastly superior 
tohis. He wasa natural penman. Though 
not ourself a natural penman, still we have 
by dint of labor and care, and painstaking, 
acquired a very fair hand; and in our 
judgment although all can not become 
elegant writers, every one may learn to 
write legibly. Ourownexperience teaches 
us that much. Wherea case is met with 
that seems to militate against this propo- 
sition, it may be regarded as exceptional. 
To assist, then, all bad writers who have a 
laudible desire to improve their style, is 
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the object for which this article was writ- 
ten. 

In the first place let us analyze a good 
handwriting and see in what it consists. 
According to our view, good writing con- 
sists mainly of three elements, and we 
name them in the order of their rclative 
importance. The first is legibility; sec- 
ond, speed ; and third, beauty. That legi- 
bility is of the first importance in all writ- 
ing, no one will, we dare say, undertake 
to dispute; hence we need not spend 
time in the attempt to prove it. Speed 
we have placed second. However legible, 
and even beautjful one's handwriting 
may be, if these characteristics are at- 
tained only by slow and laborious toil, 
the writer will find himself unfitted for 
many situations which he might other- 
wise fill with pleasure and profit to him- 
self. Better sacrifice the element of 
beauty, while still keeping within the 
bounds of legibility in order to attain 
greater speed. For example: the short- 
hand reporter will find that the amount 
of work which he may be able to turn 
out will, in certain contingencies, depend 
very much upon the rapidity with which 
he may be able to transcribe his short- 
hand notes into longhand. His capacity 
in this respect will be the measure of the 
amount of business done. When a speed 
cf 150 to 175 words a minute in short- 
hand has been attained, the success of 
the stenographer in a business point of 
view will, after this, depend more upon 
his speed in longhand writing than upon 
his speed in shorthand. Having accom- 
plished the two requisites of legibility and 
Speed, it is well also to give some atten- 
tion to the appearance of your writing, 
to do something for looks’ sake. When 
à specimen of penmanship is submitted 
for examination, it is always a point in 
its favor, if, in addition to its other good 
qualities, it also presents a handsome ap- 
pearance, But you are not always to sup- 
pose that because a piece of writing looks 
Well, it must therefore of necessity be good 
writing. We have seen writing in which 
the lines and curves were graceful and 
well made, and which looked rather well, 
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but which was sadly wanting in the most 
essential requisite of legibility notwith- 
standing. This isa style of writing much 
in vogue among merchants' clerks. 

Seat yourself squarely on your chair, 
resting not upon one hip alone, but equal- 
ly upon both. The writing-table, or bet- 
ter still, the desk, with a sloping lid, 
should be of a height to correspond with 
your elbow when sitting. Sit squarely 
up to it, and not sideways; and lay your 
paper on the table or desk squarely in 
front of you, and a little to the right. 
Take hold of your pen about an inch 
from the nib, holding it between the first 
two fingers and the thumb, the other two 
fingers resting by their ends on the paper 
and forming a support. Do not grasp 
your pen like a bar of iron, but let it be 
held rather loosely and easily. We can 
not give more specific instructions with- 
out ocular demonstration. Although we 
believe the method of holding the pen 
now given to be the best, in fact the only 
correct one, still there are good writers 
who hold their pens differently. Indeed 
we have known some excellent penmen 
whose manner of holding the pen was, to 
say the least, vicious. Good writing does 
not depend so much upon any particular 
way of holding the pen as has been gen- 
erally supposed. It depends perhaps as 
much upon the eye as upon the hand, in 
the same way as does sketching or draw- 
ing; or as a phrenologist would put it: 
it depends somewhat upon certain intel- 
lectual faculties of which the eye is the 
external organ. If, therefore, you have 
contracted a habit of holding the pen, 
one which you have had for a long time, 
and which you find it difficult to break 
yourself of, even though it be not of the 
best, we would not advise you to make 
any change. It is only in the case of 
young persons whose habits are not yet 
fully formed that we would insist upon 
the adoption of, and rigid adherence to, 
the rules laid down. 

Having gotten your pen well in hand, 
rest your arm on the edge of the table or 
desk, about half-way between the wrist 
and elbow, the elbow a convenient dis- 
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tance from the body. The arm thus 
balanced as on a pivot, while the hand 
moves over the paper to the right, the 
elbow will approach the side of the body. 
The writing masters of the old school 
used to teach us to hold the elbow close 
to the side, the pen pointing over the 
shoulder. How any such absurd rule 
ever came to be taught, or how anybody 
could ever learn to write in such a po- 
sition, is more than we can conjecture. 
It is a rule which is now universally con- 
demned by teachers of penmanship, and 
good writers everywhere. 

We would advise a style of writing that 
is round rather than angular, and one 
that is heavy rather than light. In a 
hand that is rather heavy, any little ir- 
regularities or other blemishes are not 
so apparent as when finer writing is at- 
tempted. In furtherance of the latter 
object you should use a rather coarse- 
pointed pen. We prefer the Washington 
Medallion pen, a steel pen of American 
manufacture, to all others. None of your 
fine-pointed Gillott’s or Spencerian pens 
for us. The writing done in the British 
Government offices is all in this heavy 
style of penmanship. It was introduced 
there by Lord Palmerston while he was 
Foreign Secretary. He it was who rigor- 
ously abolished hair-strokes. Mr. Thomas 
Allen Reed—to whom we take pleasure 
here in expressing our obligations for his 
instructive article on penmanship in Pit- 
man’s Shorthand Magazine—says of this 
action on the part of his lordship: “If 
in his long career he (Lord Palmerston) 
never introduced any other reform than 
that, I hold that he would deserve to live 
long in the grateful recollection of his 
countrymen.” This style too, we notice, 
is much used in the departments of our 
own Government at Washington. We 
would recommend also a style rather per- 
pendicular than slant ; one that is nearly, 
if not quite, straight up and down. Slop- 
ing letters, as compared with those of a 
more upright style, are less easily made, 
and require both more space and more 
time. The perpendicular style is one that 
has lately come into favor with editors, 
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reporters, and others who write for the 
press. 

There, now, you have all our points in 
one paragraph, at least all the principal 
ones. We might in addition urge that 
you keep your writing well down to the 
line; that is, write evenly on the line, 
and not sometimes above it. Make the 
opening in your a's, e's, and o's, especially 
your e's, always distinct, and do not allow 
the ink to overflow the interspace. After 
you have written a few lines, stop and 
look at your writing. Examine it criti- 
cally and note any faults or deficien- 
cies. Then write the same thing over 
again, correcting the faults noted. This 
process might be repeated with advan- 
tage two or three times. We have not 
space to go further into particulars 
here. 

But it is the three points first enunci- 
ated that we the more particularly insist 
upon. We recapitulate them: Ist. A 
round-hand rather than an angular one ; 
2d. Heavy rather than light, avoiding all 
hair-strokes and flourishes; 3d. A per- 
pendicular style rather than a sloping 
one. It is to the observance of these 
maxims more than to all else that any 
excellence we have attained to in the way 
of writing is due. Not that our style is 
an elegant one, we do not claim that ; 
but it possesses in a large degree the 
three elements which according to our 
analysis constitute good penmanship. 
Our handwriting is very legible and easy 
toread. Itis on this account well liked 
in printing-offices, compositors reading 
it as readily as print. This is the first 
and most essential element as already 
stated. It is capable of a good degree of 
speed, the second element; and a quanti- 
ty of it together, as on a page, looks 
rather well, which is the third element. 
In regard to the two last - mentioned 
qualities, we mean those of speed and 
beauty: we would say here that in the 
practice of others, these might perhaps 
be carried to a point beyond that which 
we have attained; for we feel assured 
that there are many in whose hands this 
style might receive & higher degree of 
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development in these directions than we | tise it, we do not propose to give him an 


have ourselves been able to give. 

A few words in regard to writing ma- 
terials and we have done. It has been 
said that a good mechanic can work with 
any kind of tools. Not so a poor me- 
chanic, indeed. However, be that as it 
may, we think it always well to employ 
the best stationery available. We have 
already advised you of our choice of steel 
pens. Where there is much writing to 
be done, if it is your business to write 
constantly, a gold pen is the best, as caus- 
ing lessfatigue to the muscles of the hand 
and arm, on account of the greater flexi- 
bility and elasticity of that metal. But 
when you have a piece of work to.do 
which you wish to execute with the 
greatest nicety and skill that you are 
master of, take a steel pen, as the best 
writing can be done with that. . 

As to ink: there is but one ink in the 
world, and that is Arnold's. Some object 
to it on account of its corrosive proper- 
ty. But ink to be permanent must pos- 
sess this property in some degree. The 
violet ink that has lately come into use 
"lows readily from the pen, and it does 
aot corrode, In using it a steel pen will 
last until it is completely worn out with 
the friction produced by moving in con- 
tact with the paper. Many prefer it and 
use it on account of these qualities, but 
then it is not permanent; it will fade, 
especially when exposed to the light. It 
answers very well, however, for any writ- 
ing done for temporary purposes, as for 
editors' copy and the like; but for book 
accounts, and for all legal and other docu- 
ments where permanency is required, it is 
notsafe to use it. We said just now that 
Arnold's ink was the only ink in the world 
worthy of the name; there is, however, 
an ink, of American manufacture too, put 
up in stone bottles like Arnold's, and 
bearing a label which is a fac-simile of 
his, and the ink itself is.so much like 
Arnold's, that no one can upon trial dis- 
tinguish between the two. We do not 
mention the manufacturer's name, be- 
cause if he has a good thing, and knows 
it, but does not know enough to adver- 
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advertisement here gratis. 

The market is flooded with patent ink- 
stands. We regard them all as patent 
humbugs. In the first place, being pa- 
tents, they are rather costly. Secondly, 
being somewhat complicated in con- 
struction, many of them, they are liable 
to get out of order. And for the same 
reason, they are rather hard to clean. 
We prefer an inkstand which holds but 
a small quantity, as we like to have it 
washed out often and filled with fresh 
ink. Then an inkstand should have a 
broad base, that it may not be easily 
overturned. These two conditions are 
well met in “Ornate,” which consists of 
a broad base of bronze metal, in which 
rests an ink-well of glass, holding about 
two thimblefuls, and removable at pleas- 
ure when it needs cleaning. But we like, 
best of ail, a cube of glass having within 
it a cavity of the proper size, and attach- 
ed to which by a hinge is a diamond- 
shaped cover, also of glass. This is an 
inkstand that is easily cleaned; it can 
not get out of order; and its cost is 
about one-third that of your patent 
humbugs. 

As to paper: we prefer that which is 
of good body, heavy rather than light; 
and of a pure white, or cream-color, 
rather than that of a bluish tint so much 
in vogue a little while back. We like it 
also to be more widely ruled than the 
paper commonly used. 

JAMES COULTER LAYARD. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON once disposed 
of an office-seeker's petition by saying: 
“ As George Washington I should be glad 
to do this gentleman a favor, but as Pres- 
ident of the United States I am unable 
to comply with his request ! " 

gr oet s 

SEVENTY-FIVE years ago Robert Fulton 
asked the use of the Hall of the House of | 
Representatives, to deliver an address on 
the use of steam for propelling boats, but 


' was refused; the “ assembled wisdom ” of 


the nation deeming the idea too absurd 
for the consideration of reasonable men. 
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THE CHILD'S LAUGH. 


ONE morn a child, just five years old, 
Laughed out as a brecze pass'd by ; 
And the breeze stoop’d down and caught the 
sound 
Ere its gladsome notes could dle. 


And away it flew over fields of dew, 
And over the forest grand ; 

But the laughter swect in its fast retreat. 
It held in a cool soft hand. 


And where'er it strayed the soft leaves play'd 
And tittered on every tree ; 

And the flower looked up as it touched its cup, 
And Its face swell’d out with glee. 


And the waters dull of 1 shade-hid pool 
Smiled faint through a languid lip ; 

And the brooklet proud laughed out aloud 
Às the breeze brushed over it. 


And the breeze went on from dawn to dawn, 
Aud over the world it went, 

And joy and mirth took Instant birth 
Wherever its wings werc bent ; 


And many a time in a far-off clime 
Where the father’s feet have stray'd, 

His dreaming ear is startled to hear 
The laughter his child once made. 


And the mother who sits and dreams and knits 
When the fire is burning low, 

Ie roused to heur that laugh ring clear 
That her child made long ago. 


And the breeze goes on from dawn lo dawn, 
And wanders the wide world o’er, 
And the joyous shout that the child gave out 


"T will carry forevermore. 
KARL KARLINGTON. 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD. 


A KNOWLEDGE of the world, by our 
own experience and observation, is 
so necessary that without it we would 
act very absurdly, and frequently give 
offense when we do not mean it. All the 
learning in the world will not secure us 
from mistakes, as without an acquaint- 
ance with life a man may say very good 
things, but time them so ill and address 
them so improperly, that he had much 
better kept silent. Fullofhimselfand his 
own business, and inattentive to the cir- 
cumstances and situations of those he 
converses with, he vents it without the 
least discretion, says things he ought not 
to say, confuses some, shocks others, and 
puts the whole company in pain. The 
best direction we can give in this matter 
is, rather to fall in with the conversation 
of others than start a subject of your 
own; rather strive to put them more in 
conceit with themselves, than to draw 
their attention to you. 

A novice in life, he who knows little of 
mankind but what he collects from books, 
lays it down as a maxim, that most men 
love flattery; in order, therefore, to 
please, he will flatter; but how? With- 
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out regard either to circumstances or oc- 
casion. Instead of those delicate touches, 
those soft tints, that serve to heighten 
the piece, he lays on his colors with a 
heavy hand, and daubs where he means 
to adorn; in other words, he will flatter 
so unseasonably, and at the same time so 
grossly, that while he wishes to please he 
puts out of countenance, and is sure to 
offend. On the contrary, a man of the 
world, one who has made life his study, 
knows the power of flattery as well as he, 
but then he knows how to apply it; he 
watches the opportunity, and does it in- 
directly, by inference, comparison, and 
hint. 

Man is made up of such a variety of 
matter, that to search him thoroughly 
requires time and attention; for, though 
we are all made of the same materials, 
and have all the same passions, yet, from 
a difference in their proportion and com- 
bination, we vary in our dispositions; 
what is agreeable to one is disagreeable 
to another, and what one approves an- 
other will condemn. Reason is given us 
to control these passions, but it seldom 
does. Application, therefore, to the rea- 
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son of any one will frequently prove in- 
effectual, unless we endeavor at the same 
time to gain his heart. 

Wherever, then, you are, search into 
the character of men; find out, if possi- 
ble, their governing passion or their par- 
ticular merit; take them on their weak 
side, and you will generally succeed; 
their prevailing vanity you may readily 
discover by observing their favorite topic 
of conversation ; for every one talks most 
of what he would be thought most to ex- 
cl in. In this apply the principles of 
phrenology, and your success will be al- 
most certain. 

Every man has his particular times 
when he may be applied to with success, 
the mollia tempora fandi ; but those times 
are not all day long, —they must be found 
out. You should not hope for success in 
applying to a man about one business 
when he is occupied with another; or 
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when his mind is affected with grief, 
anger, or the like. 

You can not judge of other men's minds 
better than by studying your own; for, 
though some men have one foible, and 
others another, yet men in general are 
very much alike. Whatever pleases or 
offends you will, in similar circum- 
stances, please or offend others; if you 
find yourself hurt when another makes 
you feel his superiority, you will certain- 
ly—upon the common rule of right —do 
as you would be done by—take care not 
to let another feel your superiority, if you 
have it, especially if you wish to gain his 
interest or esteem. If disagreeable insin- 
uations, open contradictions, or oblique 
sneers vex and anger you, would you use 
them where you wished to please? Cer- 
tainly not. Observe then with care, the 
operations of your own mind, and you 
may, in a great measure, read all mankind. 

C. WHITTIER BROWN. 


A PORTRAIT GALLERY OF CONFEDERATE CELEBRITIES. 
No. I. 


(THE series of papers of which this is 
the first, was sent to the editor of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL a few months 
beforetheirauthor, Mr. Edward A.Pollard, 
died. He was one of the most cultivated 
writers produced by the South, and an 
earnest sympathizer with'the movement 
for a separate Confederacy, and therefore 
a close observer of the events which oc- 
curred during the lat@ struggle. The 
present is deemed a not unfitting time 
for the publication of what he had pre- 

red for a much earlier appearance.— 

D. P. J.] 


b years before the war there was per- 

haps no opinion more obstinately held, 
or more dogmatically and even insolent- 
ly asserted by Southern men than that 
their section was superior to the North 
in statesmanship, and had produced all 
that was most valuable in political science 
in America. The South, it was said, had 
given birth to a majority of those men 
best known to the world as American 
publicists; she had produced most of the 
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political literature of the country; and 
for three generations she had supplied 
most of the highest offices of the country, 
Yet, notwithstanding these plausible ap- 
pearances, we are constrained, in the light 
of recent and indispensable revelations, to 
call into question the cardinal boast of the 
South, and to doubt a superiority which 
she has persistently claimed and treated 
as granted beyond recall, a fixed fact in 
the pages of history. The mere majority 
referred to of names politically famous 
may have been accidental; indeed, no 
moral fact is capable of being proved by 
an account so purely arithmetical. And, 
after all, may there not be a confusion 
or ignorance in the South’s estimate of 
statesmanship, a misapprehension as to 
what really constitutes the remarkable 
virtue or felicity of which she had so long 
claimed eminent possession ? 

The South seems to have had a predi- 
lection for political employments; her 
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young men were politicians before they 
had graduated in literary studies, and 
minors, ignorant of Euclid and Latin 
dictionaries, could yet talk with intelli- 
gence and discretion of the resolutions 
of 1798 and '99. The peculiar society of 
the South encouraged politics as a pro- 
fession. It was there a badge of social 
superiority; and, whatever else may be 
said of the distinctions of that society, 
it is certain that its aristocracy, so far 
from being founded on Slavery, as com- 
monly reported, rested mainly on distinc- 
tions in political life, those holding offices 
constituting the highest social class, 
although the coincidence of their be- 
ing also slaveholders was frequent. 
There perhaps never was so marked an 
aristocracy of politicians as in the South 
preceding the war, since the days when, 
in the early and virtuous splendors of 
Rome and Greece, public dignities were 
prized beyond all other possessions. 

The school of reform was never popu- 
lar in the South, and the best inspiration 
of the statesman was thus wanting there. 
Just before the war the politics of the 
South had become almost wholly tra- 
ditional and inflexible. But if anything 
was wanting to compiete the disillusion- 
izing as to a superior political wisdom 
resident in the South, it was furnished 
in the developments of the late war, and 
the complete failure which the Confeder- 
acy made of its affairs. As the history of 
the Confederate failure comes to be bet- 
ter known the world is agreed that it was 
due far more to the folly of its Govern- 
ment than to the weakness of its arms. 
In truth, never was such a caricature of 
government as the Davis régime, and if 
anybody has ever been able to discover in 
those four years of Southern rule a stroke 
of statesmanship, a single coup of political 
wisdom, a single measure wisely calcu- 
lated to ameliorate any set of necessities 
that the war produced, this writer will be 
obliged for the information. On the con- 
trary, this wretched Confederate Govern- 
ment was just the most complete nega- 
tion of statesmanship that the world had 
ever seen in like circumstances of pre- 
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sumption. The administration of Mr. 
Davis was a feeble echo of what was done 
at Washington; the foreign relations of 
the Confederacy were absurdities; its 
fisc was a caricature; every effort at di- 
plomacy was a failure and reaction; 
nothing was well done but the fighting, 
and that only gave for naught the blood 
of the best and bravest. In modern times 
war has become an affair of the Cabinet 
as well as of the field—a game of wits as 
wellasofarms. Now, what is remarkable 
of the history of the war as it involved 
the South, is the utter blankness and im- 
potency of the political side of the ac- 
count, and that, too, contrasted with the 
military efficiency which she displayed. 
The Southern Confederacy produced a 
Stonewall Jackson, a Johnston, a Lee, 
yet scarcely a statesman to imprint his 
name on the history of the struggle; 
there were brilliant battles, monuments 
of valor on many a field, some memo- 
rable displays of various virtue, yet not 
one single civic success, not one single 
gain of diplomacy, not one single victory 
of the Cabinet ! 

The contrast goes to show that states- 
manship is a virtue sus generis. At least, 
that it is not to be taken as a measure of 
the whole intellectual character, and that 
all merits are not to be decided on it 
alone. However deficient in statesman- 
ship, the “so-calied " Confederate Gov- ` 
ernment has other intellectual aspects in- 
teresting to the critical historian. It is 
most remarkable that a collection of men 
such as the leaders of the “ Rebellion,” 
having so little to interest the world in 
the rôle of statesmen, should, yet, have 
so much to interest them as a group of 
intellect and of personal character. This 
contrast seems to have been but little 
attended to in histories of the late war. 
The Confederate lcaders, while deficient 
as statesmen, were yet very remarkable 
intellectual persons; to judge of their 
other abilities by their failure in the arts 
of government is essentially fallacious; 
and it would prove particularly so in 
this case, where the undeniable his- 
torical fact is that they were such 
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poor statesmen, and yet such able and 
cultivated persons, To examine these 
men in a light in which they have not 
yet been. placed—that of distinguished 
personal characters, without reference to 
their record as publicists or partisans, 
and disembarrassed of all political refer- 
ences—is the design of these pages: an 
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attempt to supply a marked omission in 
history. 

A just estimate of the intellectual er- 
sonnel of the Confederate Government ob- 
viously requires that we should select as 
à group for examination those holding its 
most important offices. As such a group, 
a portrait gallery which may be extended, 
we would name: the President, Jefferson 
Davis; the Vice-President, Alexander H. 
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Stephens; the President of Congress 
(when the Congress was a single legisla- 
tive corps), Howell Cobb; the Secretary 
of State, Robert M. T. Hunter; the Sec- . 
retary of War, Judah P. Benjamin. The 
leading officers of the Confederate Gov- 
ernment were thus filled in the first yea: 
of the war; the Cabinet of Mr. Davis, it 


is generally suspected, afterward fell off 
in point of ability—at least, it was the 
subject of many changes—there being no 
less than five Secretaries of War in four 
years: Walker, Benjamin, Randolph Sed- 
don, and Breckinridge; anyhow, the 
Southern Confederacy in its inaugural 
exhibits a collection of names which, 
justly representing the intellectual force 
that erected it, can not fail to strike the 
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reader as an imposing array of reputa- 
tions already conceded in history. All 
these men were of national reputation 
before the war commenced; all of them 
had enjoyed the highest honors in the 
old Union, next to the Presidency itself, 
those of the Senate and the Cabinet; 
and it would be idle now to charge that 
the new Government was intellectually 
deficient, and from such imputation to 
force an explanation of its failure in the 
war. It failed for any other reason in the 
world than the want of intellect; per- 
haps there was too much of intellect, at 
the expense of other conditions no less 
necessary to the success of a great revo-' 
lution—but these are speculations with 
which we have here nothing to do, and 
which we abruptly dismiss. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS, 


Mr. Davis was fifty-two years old when 
he entered upon the career of leader of a 
great revolution. Neither the charac- 
ter of the man, nor the former habits of 
his life, fitted such a career. His natural 
tastes, until they had been corrupted by 
ambition, were strongly inclined to a 
scholarly life, one of repose and specula- 
tion, rather than that of action on any pub- 
lic theater. He had deliberately chosen 
such a life, when at the age of twenty- 
seven he resigned from the United States 
Army, and for eight years thereafter, con- 
fined on a Mississippi plantation, con- 
tinued a life so studiously private that it 
was withdrawn even from the notice of 
his former friends and associates. This 
curious interval in his life really affords 
an insight into the character of Jefferson 
Davis which has not generally been ob- 
served. Stormy and ambitious as was 
his subsequent career, he frequently con- 
fessed to a happiness in this period of re- 
tirement which could only have proceed- 
ed from one of those natures which, 
however occupied in the world, or how- 
ever conspicuously placed by circum- 
stances, yet finds a supreme pleasure and 
luxury in se//-cudture: that is, in the im- 
provement of the mind, not for special 
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| effects, but for the delightful conscious- 


ness of its progress in power and knowl- 
edge. 

The fact was, Mr. Davis was a closet- 
student by nature. He deliberately gave 
the best part of his manhood to obscure 
occupations; and within these years of 
retirement he made himself an accom- 
plished scholar—yet scarcely more. Here 
he acquired the extraordinary literary 
culture which made him in some respects 
so admirable; but here, too, he may have 
derived much of that imperfect intellect- 
ual character which marks those who 
have but little practical intercourse with 
men, and who have not mixed knowl- 
edge of the world with the information 
of the scholar. It is this fine mixture 
which we recognize especially in tbe 
highest types of statesmanship, and 
which we observe in those happy men 
who command the successes of tlie mul- 
titude along with the appreciation of the 
few and the intelligent. Whatever may 
be the natural vigor of the mind, it may 
be impaired by excessive and solitary ex- 
ercises; a weak and speculative intellect- 
ual character is often the result of studies 
which abstract us from the world; and in 
the practical conduct of human affairs, 
the danger of over-refinement is not less 
than that of a blunt and barren igno- 
rance. Altogether Mr. Davis' period of 
studious and elegant retirement was not 
a fortunate preparation for the distin- 
guished and momentous career on which 
he was to entcr. 

When Mr. Davis did emerge into pub- 
lic life, under the pressure of a great ex- 
citement in the local politics of his State, 
his ambition seems to have served to con- 
tinue bim in that life; supplied a motive 
in a career where his natural inaptitude, 
and even distaste, was confessed, and 
thenceforward continued to spur him in 
that career. He was misplaced as a poli- 
tician, and still more so as a man of af- 
fairs. The most notable defect of his 
intellectual character was narrowness ; 
and it had various demonstrations under 
the different tests applied to it. In his 
attempt at the management of practical 
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affairs, he was singularly unfortunate in 
his estimate of the adequacy of means to 
an end ; instead of that easy and self-pos- 
sessed work characteristic of the man 
who measures his means, and is thus ca- 
pable of organizing his efforts, his admin- 
istration was always fettered with details 
having the appearance of being very 
over-busy, and yet accomplishing but 
little in the way of clear and appreciable 
results. He was one of those men whose 
hands were always tremulous as with the 
excess of business; he had none of that 
easy, even method that comes from the 
careful adjustment of means to an end; 
distraught, with all his time eaten up by 
a confused multitude of cares, he yet had 
but little to show in the way of results 
for the labors that wore away his health 
and that were apparently so great and 
yet really so fruitless. They purchased 
for him a vulgar admiration as for great 
industry ; but it was a fussy industry, one 
lacking the self-possession and poise of 
what may be called the dustness-faculty, 
and the characteristic of which is always 
that it isas easy in its methods asit is wide 
and comprehensive in its preparations. 
The utter want of this faculty was the 
most fatal defect of Mr. Davis' adminis- 
tration. 

It Mr. Davis' intellectual narrowness 
had been coupled with a better temper it 
might have been less harmful. But un- 
fortunately it had the addition of a tem- 
per which sharpened and exacerbated it, 
that of the most violent prejudices, and 
of a conceit which made enemies of all 
who stood, even innocently, between it 
and the public admiration. With his de- 
votion to a great public cause he mixed 
animosities the most unworthy, and he 
carried along and bound up with his po- 
litical career a secret history of jealous- 
ies. He stocked the public offices with 
creatures of his favor, and his appoint- 
ments had scarcely a distant reference to 
the question of fitness for the services 
required in the prosecution of the war. 
His vanity was such as easily took alarm. 
Indeed the most constant and significant 
event of Mr. Davis' administration will 
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be found to be his jealous repulsion ot 
advisers and assistants, and his descent 
to rivalry in popularity with his subordi- 
nates and lieutenants. He showed an 
eagerness to appropriate all the honors 
of the Confederate cause, and to wear 
them conspicuously in sight of the world. 
In this he departed from the true policy 
of greatness, and lowered the summit to 
which fortune had raised him. It is the 
unfailing characteristic of the great man 
that he never descends to competition 
with his subordinates, but ingeniously 
takes every success of theirs as his own, 
he source and sustenance of his own 
greatness. It is the art of utilizing those 
around him, on the principle that the 
successes of his subordinates eventually 
recur to himself as the center, magnify- 
ing him and filling up the measure of his 
fame, rather than the weak, jealous at- 
tempt of self-assertion, which drives from 
itself all necessary aid and counsel, and, 
choosing a naked eminence, finds only a 
vanishing point. Such was the attempt 
of Jefferson Davis. He descended to 
competition with his lieutenants, instead 
of exciting among them a generous rival- 
ry to serve his own central and crowning 
fame. 

On the whole, Jefferson Davis is one of 
the happiest subjects for a biographer. ` 
The curious union in him of so much of 
weakness and defect with a high partial 
culture presents a series of contrasts that 
is naturally expressed in that antitheti- 
cal style which is especially suitable to 
character-drawing, and the most striking 
charm of the class of literature known as 
biography. We are constantly studying 
contrasts in this man, and, in writing of 
him, the pen naturally operates under a 
system of checks and balances. We see 
in him one of the most mixed characters 
of his times; that his judgment was at 
once shallow and perverse; that though 
his life was not stained with dishonor, it 
was often steeped in petty meannesses ; 
that an obstacle to wise counselors, he 
was yet an easy prey to flatterers; that 
overtaxing his time and almost wearing 
out his life by incessant labors, he had 
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yet no faculty of business; that zealous 
and busy in public affairs, he was yet 
trifling and whimsical, a creator of noth- 
ing; that haughty, persistent, repellant 
of advice, the approach to his vanity was 
always open, and the avenues of his pa- 
tronage beset by a conceit as easily bribed 
as by an obstinacy that was inexorable. 
As the summation of a painful history, 
we are forced to confess that a nature, 
capable of better.things in another and 
quieter career, was wholly unequal to the 
trials of a leader of a great revolution; 
that an ambition intoxicated by great op- 
portunities, became at last malign and 
paltry; and that one who might have 
continued a distinguished man in a lesser 
cause, or, at least, not have had occasion 
there to unmask his weaknesses, fell un- 
der an accumulation of fortune, ending 
his career in ruin and degradation. 

The peculiar narrowness of Mr. Davis 
had the notable effects that it kept him 
ignorant of the real situation of affairs, 
and that it never afforded him any higher 
conception of the cause in which he was 
engaged than that of his own personal 
fortunes. There is a little piece of the 
secret history of the Southern Confeder- 
acy, but lately communicated to the wri- 
ter, which may be related here, not only 
for its just and dramatic illustration of 
the character of Mr. Davis, but for its 
historical interest in other respects. The 
authority for the revelation is a former 
member of the Confederate Congress 
from North Carolina. It is now very well 
‘known that the Fortress Monroe Com- 
mission in the spring of 1865 was one of 
the worst and most vexatious of the “lost 
opportunities” of the South; that the 
diplomacy of the Confederacy which 
heretofore had accomplished nothing in 
the war, not even made a stroke of a pen 
to be remembered, had then a splendid 
opportunity of saving much for the 
South, indeed might have obtained 
terms for its expiring cause which Mr. 
Lincoln described as “carte blanche ; 
with only the word ‘Re-union’ written 
at the top of the page.” The oppor- 
tunity was insulted and lost—so much is 
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-generally known; but it has only recent- 


ly been divulged that it was lost mainly 
through the selfishness of one man. 

About the time of the Commission, 
and when the air of Richmond was filled 
with rumors of a possible peace, a dele- 
gation of North Carolina gentlemen, 
headed by that staunch Unionist, Mr. 
Gilmer, called on Mr. Davis and obtained 
a private interview, to urge upon him a 
course which they were persuaded would 
result in peace, and secure the greatest 
interests of the South. He was assured 
that some of the delegates had communi- 
cations from Washington to the effect 
that there was an eagerness there to con- 
clude the war, and a disposition to grant 
terms of extraordinary generosity; the 
South might retain everything except 
Slavery, and with even a hope of com- 
pensation for that, if it would only freely, 
and as of its own motion, give up its form 
of an independent Government, and lay 
down arms which, as it best knew, then 
scarcely bore the shadow of a hope. Here 
were vast interests to be saved, and it 
only required that Mr. Davis should have 
the candor and generosity to surrender 
an office which he could no longer hope 
to maintain ; whatever there was of self- 
sacrifice in such a step would be reward- 
ed to him by a reputation in history for 
magnanimity that would far outweigh a 
few short days of a power already de- 
cayed and unreal, and scarcely existing 
more than as an empty title; his resigna- 


-tion would be the signal of peace; a 


single word now pronounced from his 
lips might save the South, crown his 
heretofore traduced career with an act of 
splendid, indisputable wisdom, and make 
for him an immortal title to the gratitude 
of his countrymen. These views were 
urged by the delegates in language bor- 
dering on enthusiasm, and sometimes 
trembling from the great anxiety they 
felt in the issue of the interview. It was 
a remarkable scene. Those who plead 
for Mr. Davis' resignation as the price of 
so much to be secured, stood in the pri- 
vate chamber in which he had granted 
this interview, in various attitudes of 
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eagerness, some speaking, interrupting 
each other from their fullness of matter, 
others appearing as if they held their 
breath in suspense for the reply that was 
to come. The speeches continued for 
about twenty minutes in the rapidity and 
disorder of informal eager talk, and Mr. 
Davis had not yet replied a word. All 
the time he paced the room to and fro; 
it was a measured, stiff step, as if he were 
trying to subdue an impatience of the 
mind by a mechanical employment; his 
face, bowed on his breast, was swollen 
from the constraint of silence he was 
evidently trying to maintain, that he 
might hear his interviewers at least with 
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decency. At last and suddenly he turned 
his face, lifted and blazing, and said, “ Do 
you think, can you think, gentlemen, that 
I would ever negotiate my own destruc- 
tion? Never! never!” No other word 
was said; no thought seemed to have en- 
tered the breast of the infatuated man 
that he spoke for six or seven millions of 
his countrymen; the issue was for him, 
wholly and simply, Jefferson Davis or 
nothing, and the words on that issue 
were decisive enough. The door of the 
secret chamber was closed on the dele- 
gates, and, with them, on the last hopes 
of the Southern Confederacy. 
li EDWARD A. POLLARD. 


PROPHETIC DREAMS. 


EVERAL instances are recorded in 

the Bible in which the future was 
made known by dreams, and the inter- 
pretation of dreams was sometimes an 
important part of the prophet's mission. 
Dreams in all ages have been believed in 
as affording indications of the future. In 
ancient Greece it was believed that dreams 
came from the great Jupiter, the king of 
gods. In ancient Egypt and Babylon, 
the interpretation of the  monarch's 
dreams was an important state office, and 
was intrusted to a college of wise men. 
In consulting the Greek and Roman ora- 
cles, it was common, after performing 
sacred rites, to sleep in the temple, so 
that the information desired might be 
made known in dreams. Ancient phi- 
losophers wrote treatises upon the inter- 
pretation of dreams, as even Bacon seems 
to have believed that something might 
be learned from them. In modern times, 
however, very little attention is given 
to dreams, and they are generally dis- 
missed from the mind with only a passing 
thought. The popular saying, “ As idle 
as a dream,” well expresses the sentiment 
of people generally in regard to this kind 
of phenomenon. This popular estimate 
of the nature of dreams is undoubtedly 
ajust one as regards dreams generally. 
Yet it is possible that there may be ex- 
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ceptions. Some dreams may have a 
meaning which it is important that the 
dreamer should interpret aright, and 
understand its import. 

The mind, sometimes, in sleep can do 
that which it failed to do when awake. 
A difficult mathematical problem which, 
during the working hours, had baffled all 
efforts for its solution, is sometimes solv- 
ed with ease during sleep. Many events, 
experiences; and impressions which ap- 
parently had long been forgotten, and 
could not have been recalled in the wak- 
ing state, may come back vividly to mind 
during sleep. The mind can accomplish 
some tasks during sleep which it could 
not accomplish during the waking hours. 
It is possible that the mind, during the 
sleep of part of its faculties, may receive 
at times foregleams of the future, which, 
rightly interpreted, may be of advantage 
to the dreamer. In ancient times, too 
much reliance was placed upon dreams. 
In these modern times it is possible that 
dreams are too indiscriminately thrust. 
aside as belonging to the vagaries and 
fancies of the night. The venerable 
Ralph Waldo Emerson says of dreams : 
“ A skillful man reads his dreams for his. 
self-knowledge, yet not the details, but 
the quality. What part does he play in 
them—a cheerful, manly part, or a poor, 
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driveling part? However monstrous 
and grotesque their apparitions, they 
have a substantial truth. The same re- 
mark may be extended to the omens and 
coincidences which may have astonished 
us. Of all it is true that the reason of 
them is always latent in the individual. 
Goethe said: ‘These whimsical pictures, 
inasmuch as they originate from us, may 
well have an analogy with our whole life 
and fate.’ The soul contains in itself the 
event that shall presently befall it; for 
the event is only the actualizing of its 
thought. It is no wonder that particular 
dreams and presentiments should fall out 
and be prophetic. The fallacy cénsists 
in selecting a few insignificant hints 
when all are inspired with the same sense. 
Every man goes through the world at- 
tended by innumerable facts, prefiguring 
(yes, distinctly announcing) his fate, if 
oniy eyes of sufficient heed and illumina- 
tion were fastened on the sign." 

Some very remarkable instances have 
occurred in which dreams have come 
to pass in the manner revealed to the 
dreamer. According to the London 
News, on the occasion of the terrible 
railroad accident from which Charles 
Dickens narrowly escaped with his life, 
there was in the same train a lady and 
gentleman just landed in England, after 
their return from India. Just before the 
accident, the lady said to her husband: 
“I see the great wave rolling; it is close 
to us "5; and then the crash came, and she 
was killed. The husband was unhurt, 
and at a later time, explained the strange 
words of his wife. Ever since they set 
out from India, she had been haunted in 
sleep by the dream of a vast silvery wave, 
and always as it was about to break on 
her, she had wakened in terror. This 
was the wave which she recognized im- 
mediately before the accident which 
caused her death. Prof. Hedge relates 
that “when André, in a visit to friends 
in Derbyshire, before his embarkation 
for America, was introduced to a certain 
Mr. Cummington, that gentleman recog- 
nized in him the original of the counte- 
nance of a man whom he had seen in a 
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dream, arrested in the midst of a forest, 
and afterward hung on a gallows.” The 
subsequent death of Major André in 
the manner indicated in the dream was 
a remarkable point in its fulfillment. 
Prof. Hedge, in commenting upon this 
dream and others in which the event 
took place as foreseen in the dream, re- 
gards them as tending to show “that the 
soul is essentially clairvoyant; when not 
impeded and overpowered by the action 
of the senses and the exigencies of the 
waking life, it seems to be taken up into 
unison with the universal spirit, to which 
there is no here nor there, no now nor 
then, and to have sight not only of what 
is, but of what has been, and what is to 
be." 

During our long civil war, many in- 
stances occurred in which men were fore- 
warned in dreams of their own death or 
that of their comrades. A week previous 
to the battle of Fair Oaks, a New York 
volunteer dreamed that in just one week 
there was to be a great battle, in which 
he would be killed while charging across 
a field; that two sergeants of his ac- 
quaintance would be killed in the woods, 
one shot in the breast and the other in 
the groin, and that a large number of 
others would be killed. The soldier ap- 
peared so depressed in spirits the next 
day that his companions rallicd him 
about being homesick, and he reluctantly 
told his dream. In just a week the battle 
took’ place, and the dreamer was killed 
in full sight of his regiment, and the two 
sergeants were killed, twenty minutes 
after, in the woods, one shot through the 
breast and the other in the groin, just as 
had been foretold in the dream. More 
than fifty men, it is said, were witnesses 
of the truth of this statement. The 
night before the cavalry fight at Brandy 
Station, a trooper who slept as he jogged 
along in the column, dreamed that a 
certain captain in his regiment would be 
unhorsed in a fight the next day, and 
while rising from his fall would be 
wounded in his left knee. He told the 
captain his dream, but was laughed at for 
his credulity. But in the very first 
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charge the next day, the captain was un- 
horsed by the breaking of the girth, 
and was pitched heels over head into a 
patch of briars. While he was struggling 
out his horse was killed by a shell, and a 
fragment mashed the captain’s left knee 
so that he had to have it amputated. 
Three days before the engagement at 
Kelly’s Ford, “a corporal in the Sixth 
Michigan cavalry dreamed that a brother 
of his, who was a sergeant in another 
company, would have his horse killed in 
the action, and would almost immedi- 
ately mount a dark bay horse with a 
white nose. Within five minutes both 
horse and rider would be killed bya shell. 
This dream was related to more than a 
score of comrades fully two days before the 
fight. Early in the action the sergeant's 
horse was struck square in the forehead by 
a bullet, and dropped dead in his tracks. 
It was scarcely three minutes before a 
white-nosed horse, carrying a blood- 
stained saddle, galloped up to the ser- 
geant and halted. He remembered the 
dream, and refused to mount the animal, 
and soon after picked up a black horse. 
The white-nosed animal was mounted by 
a second corporal in another regiment, 
and horse and rider were torn to frag- 
ments by a shell in full sight of four 
companies of the Sixth." In the last in- 
stance, apparently, the life of the sergeant 
was saved by heeding the admonition of 
the dream. The writer who narrated 
this and other similar instances, adds, 
that "there was a time when a soldier's 
dream saved Gen. Kilpatrick's life; when 
a dream changed Custer's plans for three 
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days; when a dream prevented Gen. Tal- 
bert's camp from a surprise and capture; 
and when a dream gave Gen. Sherman 
more accurate knowledge of Early's 
forces than all the scouts." 

Numerous other instances of prophetic 
dreams might be narrated, but enough 
has been adduced to show that there is 
something worthy of considerate atten- 
tion in some dreams, however trivial the 
greater part of them may be. The pro- 
phetic revelations made through dreams 
in ancient times are perhaps sometimes 
repeated in these modern times. 

H. REYNOLDS, M.D. 

ONE Way TO DO Ir.—Should you wish 
to advise a friend “not to use big words,” 
you may adopt the following phraseology, 
which will be of course more impressive 
than the simple monosyllable caution :—1n 
promulgating your esoteric cogitations, or 
articulating your superficial sentimentalities 
and amicable, philosophical or psychologi- 
cal observations, beware of platitudinous 
ponderosity. Let your conversational com- 
munications possess a clarified conciseness, 
a compacted comprehensibleness, coalescent 
consistency, and a concatenated cogency. 
Eschew all conglomerations of flatulent 
garrulity, jejune babblement and asinine 
affectations. Let your extemporaneous des- 
cantings and unpremeditated expatiations 
have intelligibility and veracious vivacity, 
without rhodomontade or thrasonical bom- 
bast.  Sedulously avoid all polysyllabic 
profundity, pompous prolixity, psittaceous 
vacuity, ventriloquial verbosity and vanilo- 
quent vapidity. 


THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 


At the head of the table, with smiles on his face, 
The light of the soul, the sweet halo of grace, 
Sits the Autocrat, laughing and chatting away, 
The merriest monarch that ever bore sway. 


A happy good-fellow—don’t judge by his 
size,” 

His stature of soul—he is witty and wise. 

Natare could not afford a mountainous man, 

Endowed and polished in such exquisite plan. 


To the humor of Hood his genlus gives glow, 
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With the Joke that must come, ''if the buttons 
must go.” 

Should he break a thin rib with a side-splitting 
pun, 

He’s a doctor whose laughter can baudage with 
fan. l 


Although his profession runs into the ground, 
And some of his patients sleep under the mound, 
His wit could awaken their visible cough, 
Though their spirits had gone '* where the Cro- 
ton's cut off.” GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


INDIGESTION: ITS CAUSES AND REMEDY. 


NDIGESTION is a very common af- | limbs; headache, dizziness, disturbances 
fection, Probably at least one-half | of the eyesight, impaired intellectual ac- 
of our people suffer more or less from it, | tivity, loss of memory, depression of spir- 
although they may not be aware that that | its, anxiety, fear, morosity, irritability of 
is the cause of their troubles. The stom- | temper, or various forms of melancholia, 
ach occupies a central position in the | hysteria, and even convulsions, Much of 
body, and has intimate nervous connec- | the fretfulness and irritability of temper 
tion with the large ganglias of the sym- | which characterize some of our people 
pathetic and spinal nervous system and | is due to indigestion. Indulgence in 
with the brain. Asaconsequence of itsex- | these manifestations of irritability of tem- 
tensive and intimate nervous connections | per increases the indigestion and makes 
with nearly all parts of the system, irrita- | the condition worse. Many of the fre- 
tion of the stomach is liable to occasion | quent headaches which many suffer are 
serious disturbance in almost any part of | due to indigestion, although such persons 
thesystem, Indigestion, by the irritation | may think that their food digests perfectly 
it arouses in the stomach, may setup much | well. Sometimes persons suffering from 
disturbance in the system through the | frequent attacks of dizziness are greatly 
nervous derangements which it excites. | disturbed, fearing that apoplexy is threat- 
Indigestion, however, influences the sys- | ened, while all their trouble is caused by 
tem in other ways. The food not digest- | indigestion. Loss of memory and im- 
ing properly, the constitution of the blood | paired intellectual activity sometimes 
becomes impaired. It may be deficient cause much anxiety lest some disease of 
in some needed elements, owing to the | the brain is commencing, as a general 
failure of the digestive process to extract | breaking-down of the intellect is near at — | 
those elements from the food, and it may hand. It is well to bear in mind that all 
contain some deleterious substances | these disturbances of the nervous system 
found during the fermentative changes | may be dependent upon indigestion, al- 
occurring in the food, The blood thus though, of course, they are not always 
becoming impaired opens the way for a | due to that cause, and may indicate other 
wide circle of derangements which may | diseases. 
be manifested in the system, Indigestion may occasion frequent pal- 
Among the disturbances of the nervous | pitation of the heart, occurring either 
system which indigestion may occasion, spontaneously or on slight exertion. It 
may be mentioned neuralgic pains in the | may also occasion irregular action of the 
muscles of the chest and abdomen; weak- heart and intermission in its beats. A 
ness or weariness or painful aching in the . large proportion of the cases of palpita- 
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tion occurring in persons of all ages is 
due to indigestion. The removal of the 
palpitation is to be sought, in all such 
cases, by correcting the indigestion, and 
not in taking medicine, to control the 
action of the heart. Taking medicines 
for controlling the action of the heart 
will usually be found to aggravate the in- 
digestion, and thus make the patient 
worse instead of*better. 

Difficulty in breathing, occurring spon- 
taneously, as on slight exertion, may be 
caused by indigestion. Asthmatic par- 
oxysms in those disposed to such attacks 
are frequently brought on by the same 
cause. Many of those who suffer greatly 
from asthma may nearly or quite escape 
from attacks of the disease by the adop- 
tion of a carefully regulated diet which 
shall insure the complete digestion of 
the food. Persons who in vain have 
traveled from one end of the continent to 
the other, to find a place where they 
would be exempt from asthmatic attacks, 
have finally found relief at home by care- 
fully regulating their diet. 

Indigestion causes alterations in the 
general nutrition of the body, which are 
manifested in various ways, among which 
are the following: Anzemia, or a deprav- 
ed state of the blood, involving a defi- 
ciency of the red globules of the blood, 
and causing persons thus affected to be 
unnaturally pale, especially about the 
lips; decay of the teeth; grayness of the 
hair; excessive liability to inflammation, 
from slight causes, of the mucous mem- 
branes, especially the eyes and throat; 
to which may be added, in cases of those 
predisposed to such affections, liability to 
gout and rheumatism, and affection of 
the lungs or kidneys. Consumption has 
frequently been regarded as due in many 
cases to long-continued derangement of 
the digestion, whereby the general nutri- 
tion of the system had become impaired. 
Premature grayness of the hair may 
frequently be due to indigestion, and if 
the indigestion is removed, and a healthy 
condition of the digestion brought about, 
the hair may, in some instances, become 
restored to its original color. It is much 
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better to seek a restoration of color in 
this way than by using “hair restora- 
tives,” which injure the hair, and some- 
times poison the whole system. The 
alarming prevalence of the decay of teeth 
among our people, both old and young, 
is probably largely due to indigestion. 
The inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane of the throat, known as “ clergy- 
man’s sore throat,” is a product of indi- 
gestion, and the removal of the cause by 
the adoption of a suitable dietary, exer- 
cise in the open air, and observance of 
the laws of health generally, will be the 
best treatment for it. 

Indigestion is the cause of various al- 
terations in the skin manifested by gen- 
eral coldness or chilliness, especially of 
the extremities, by changes in its 
color or texture, which may be earthy or 
sallow in tint, or dry and coarse, and by 
various eruptions, among which are the 
well-known eczema, acne, impetigo, and 
nettle rash. Most of the cases of skin 
disease affecting children arc best treated 
by attention to the diet, making the diet 
easily digestible, and sufficiently limited 
to insure complete digestion. 

The causes of indigestion may be due 
to the food or the condition of the stom- 
ach. The food may be defective in qual- 
ity. There may be excess or deficiency 
of the normal ingredients, saccharine, 
starchy, albuminous, or fatty, or some of 
the naturally indigestible materials which 
form a part of all food. The food may be 
introduced in an indigestible form on ac- 
count of defects in the cooking of it, or 
imperfect mastication, or from its having 
undergone putrefaction or fermentation, 
which arrests the functions of the stomach. 
Imperfect mastication of food is a very 
common cause of indigestion among 
Americans. Alarge part of our people eat 
in a hurry, and swallow their food before 
it has been tlioroughly masticated and 
mixed with the saliva of the mouth. 
Warm, new bread and pies are especially 
hurtful when hastily eaten. Eating too 
much is probably the most coinmon of all 
causes of indigestion. The secretion of 
the gastric juice in the stomach seems to 
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be proportioned to the amount of material | 
required for the nourishment of the sys- | 
tem, Food taken in excess of this amount 
acts as a foreign substance undergoing 
fermentation and putrefaction, and oc- 
casioning much disturbance in the sys- 
tem. 

Much may be done for the cure of in- 
digestion by eating very abstemiously of 
suitable food, thoroughly masticated, tak- 
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ing exercise in the open air, breathing 
pure air, and observing the laws of health 
generally. The amount of food should 
be reduced until the quantity is reached 
which the stomach can digest without 
evincing any symptoms of indigestion. 
This amount may, in some cases, be found 
to be one-third or one-half of the quantity 
usually eaten by those suffering from in- 
digestion. HENRY REYNOLDS, M.D. 


COW-POX—WHAT IT IS. 


AC the object of vaccination is to pro- 
duce the sickness or malady called 
cow-pox, which is claimed by a large 
majority of our physicians to be an anti- 
dote to or preventive of small-pox, a de- 
scription of cow-pox, as it occurs in the 
animal, will be interesting to many of 
the readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL. A veterinary authority, Mr. 
Stewart, contributes a lucid sketch of 
this disease to the Rural New-Yorker, 
from which the following is quoted : 

* One of the most annoying diseases to 
which cows are subject is pox, or variola. 
It would be trifling in its effects upon the 
cow were it not that it affects the teats 
and renders milking difficult, or almost 
impossible, and that when it appears in a 
herd it goes through the whole of it. 
This disease is an eruptive, contagious 
fever, communicated by a special virus 
reproduced by the disease. 

“The history of the disease is as fol- 
lows: When the owner of a cow is milk- 
ing the animal, he discovers that she is 
uneasy and restless, and on searching for 
the cause may find one or more hard 
nodules in the skin of the teat, which are 
painful to the cow when pressed. The 
milk also falls off in quantity. Ina few 
days these nodules appear at the surface 
in the form of round, inflamed spots, 
somewhat raised above the skin, and de- 
pressed or pitted in the center. In three 
or four days the spots are found to con- 
tain liquid matter, and, if care is not 
taken, are broken and may become raw 
sores, which are difficult to heal, which, 
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in fact, sometimes result very disastrously 
and even fatally. By and by the con- 
tained liquid becomes a thick, yellowish 
pus, which dries into a scab, and this in 
time becomes loose and falls off, being 
replaced by newly-formed skin. When 
one case is out of the way another ap- 
pears, and in a herd of twenty or more it 
may continue the whole summer in its 
passage through the herd, giving con- 
stant annoyance. During the progress 
of the disease the udder is inflamed and 
tender, so that milking in the usual man- 
ner is impossible. Recourse is then had 
to milking-tubes, which are made of 
silver and carefully inserted into the teat, 
being lubricated with lard or sweet-oil, 
to prevent irritation of the lining mem- 
brane of the organ. The milk flows 
through the tube and the udder is easily 
drained dry without any inconvenience 
to the animal." 

[Comment is unnecessary with refer- 
ence to the morality of continuing to 
take milk from animals thus diseased and 
suffering it to be used as food! Yet out 
authority speaks as if it were no unusual 
matter to keep on milking the cows—the 
theory being entertained, we must as- 
sume, that the pox does not affect the 
milk unhealthfully. But further on he 
tells us that it is a blood disease! as ail 
the phenomena unmistakably indicate] 

* This disease is readily communicated 
to mankind and to horses, and spreads 
from cow to cow, being usually conveyed 
by the milker, whose hands and clothing 
soon become infected with the virus. 
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The matter contained in the vesicles is 


*the true vaccine virus used for inoculat- 


ing persons as an antidote to small-pox. 
The virus will often remain permanent 
in a stable, and will cause every heifer 
which is milked in it to contract the dis- 
ease. When this is found to be the case 
the stable should be thoroughly disin- 
fected by burning sulphur in it very 
liberally, by sprinkling carbolic acid 
freely over the floors, and by thoroughly 
whitewashing the walls and the stalls and 
other furniture. . ... 

“ During the continuance of the disease 
the effect upon the milk is either imper- 
ceptible or very light. When at the first 
outset the udder becomes hard and in- 
flamed, the milk curdles prematurely, 
and will often thicken if brought to a 
heat of 150 degrees. There will some- 
times be white specks in the butter, 
caused by the coagulation of portions of 
the milk, and perhaps by the presence of 
secreted matter in it; but in general 
there is nothing in the milk that would 
indicate that the cow was ailing in any 
way. Nevertheless, as the disease is a 
blood disease, and the blood has been 
subjected to the action of a special virus 
by which the disease has been produced, 
and as the milk is a direct product from 
the blood, it is at least subject to suspi- 
cion, and should not be used by persons 
who are particular as to the purity and 
wholesome character of their food, which 
they are wise in demanding should be 
above suspicion.” 

[We think that he should have used 
stronger language, and enjoined its total 
disuse.] 

“The duration of the disease is from 
ten to twenty days, and if the cow is kept 
warm and free from exposure to rain or 
inclement weather, no complication is 
likely to occur. In some cases the dis- 
ease passes off with a very slight erup- 
tion, a mere pustule followed by a scab 
upon one teat only, and that of a very 
inconsiderable character, being observ- 
able, and the owner of the cow never 
suspecting the nature of the slight 
trouble, even should he give it a passing 
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thought. But as cases are by no means 
rare in which the disease has spread 
very quickly to other cows, and these 
have experienced a more serious indis- 
position, it is wise for the dairyman to be 
on his guard and use ali necessary pre- 
cautions as soon as he perceives the first 
indications of the disease in the herd.” 

DIET OF THE J APANESE.—Few natives, 
except officers in the capital, sailors and 
soldiers, eat beef. Mutton and pork be- 
yond the treaty ports are hardly yet 
known. About two hundred varieties of 
fish are eaten, one-half of the people eat- 
ing fish every day. The food of the mass- 
es is “ninety per cent. vegetable.” A 
list of food-plants in use, not including 
sea-plants, has been prepared, with their 
analyses, by Prof. Edward Kinch, of 
the Tokio University. A large number 
of these substances are unknown, or at 
least unused, in the United States. Of 
rice, which occupies in its culture one- 
half of the cultivated land, there are two 
hundred and fifty varieties of seed in the 
country. Millet is extensively used, but 
bread raised from a “sponge” of yeast is 
hardly yet known in the popular diet, the 
old Latin-Portuguese word fas being, 
however, in use. The soy-bean, which in 
chemical composition closely approaches 
animal fiber, is extensively cultivated. 
Probably no country excels Japan in the 
variety of leguminous plants raised for 
food. Of tubers and roots, the sweet po- 
tato is the most popular, though, strange 
to say, as much tabooed by the aristocratic 
classes, as onions are supposed to be among 
us. Sixteen million bushels of these “ Sat- 
suma potatoes " were produced last year, 
while the “ Java” or * Dutch "—our com- 
mon white potato—is left to foreigners, 
the native palate not liking it. Lily 
bulbs—sixteen varieties—serve as food, 
boiled and served with “drawn butter." 
The lotus root is eagerly eaten without 
oblivion of country or decay of patriot- 
ism. Poppy seeds powdered as condi- 
ment, infusions of salted cherry blossoms 
for drink, horse-chestnuts and acorns are 
among the articles of diet. 
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KITCHEN LEAFLETS.—NO. 4. 
ARRANGING THE TABLE, GRAHAM GEMS, MACARONI, ORANGE PUDDING, ETC. 


HAVE heard it said, "Let me have 

good things to eat, and I don't care a 
pin about how the table looks," and could 
not help a feeling of pity for the person who 
made such a remark, for, accepting its sin- 
cerity, it betrayed a lack of refinement, a 
spirit of mind dominated, so far as its ali- 
mentive relations were concerned, by the 
coarse and lower instinct of eating. With 
most people it does make a difference in 
their relish of a meal if the set or arrange- 
ment of the table be disorderly ; and I have 
met some whose appetite would not be 
tempted by the choicest dishes if they were 
served at a table the disposition of which 
was of the jumbled, *' helter-skelter " class. 
The proper arrangement of a table is one 
of the fine-arts, and the housekeeper who 
can appreciate the harmonious as well as 
the orderly in placing napery, dishes, 
glasses, cutlery, is an artist of no mean 
character. The articles of food she may 
have to offer may be of the plainest; her 
furnishings may be far from fashionable, 
yet she will contribute such a charm to the 
meal by its very arrangement that one for- 
gets that he is eating only bread, butter, and 
potatoes. 

In our well-to-do families the setting of 
the table is left too much to Bridget. Abun- 
dant materials of a good quality are pro- 
vided, but the uncultivated  kitchen-help 
throws them on the table misccllancously, 
So long as the service for the favorite bev- 
erage is placed at one end, and the roast, 
stew, or fry set at the other, near enough 
for them who dish out to manipulate con- 
veniently, it matters little how much other 
accessories toa meal are mixed. The in- 
fluence of such a want of neatness and taste 
can not be otherwise than demoralizing to 
manners and appetite. Children especially 
are affected by it. I know a housekecper 
who always gives the finishing touch to the 
arrangement of her table before the family 
is summoned to it; and it is really won- 
derful how great a transformation her skillful 
hands and exquisite taste will effect in a 
minute or two. One really feels a kind of 
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spiritual elevation on taking a seat at her 
generous yet unostentatious board. We 
can not help associating, good cooking with 
its tasteful service; at any rate I am sure 
that poor food served amid attractive sur- 
roundings is much less likely to produce 
symptoms of dyspepsia, than when served 
in a huddle of accessories, and on a 
crumpled, spotted cloth. 


GRAHAM OR GLUTEN GEMS, 


Three pinta of flour. 

Two pinta of cold or hot water. 

Put the water in the bread bowl into which 
the gems are to be mixed. Sift the flour in 
slowly with one hand, while stirring with the 
other. Stir about ten minutes, or until the 
dough is well aerated. Bake in a quick oven 
from forty to sixty minutes, or until they are 
brown top and bottom. "When made with hot 
water they do not require quite 80 hot au oven. 
If you prefer gems hard and bríttle, use cold 
water—the colder the better. If you like them 
moist and tender, use hot water. Put the gem 
puns in the oven to get hot when you begin to 
make the gems, as they should be amoking hot 
before putting in the dough. Of] the pans with 
good sweet butter, or pure fresh olive oil, then 
wipe them out so there will not be any butter 
or oil standing in them. Use a piece of white 
muslin tied on the end of a stick for the oiling 
process, and keep it for that purpose. If the 
pans are kept in a clean place they wil] not need 
washing every time, and only occasional oiling. 
Wood makes a better fire for gems than coal, a8 
they will bake quicker. If coul is used, do not 
look at them until they have becn in the oven 
twenty minutes, then turn them, if necessary. 
Some ovens bake quicker and better on the 
shelf, yet they are apt to burn if the shelf is near 
the top of the stove or range, consequently it is 
not always safe to place them there. Success 
in making gems depends largely upon the heat. 
The recipe given will make twenty-two. We 
can not always depend upon get:ing wheat- 
meal of the same quality, and one brand differs 
from another in absorbing power, yet the 
mixture should always be stiff enough not to 
settle fat. Long experience has proven to me 
that this recipe contains about the right propor- 
tiona of ingredients. Soft water should be used, 
ns hard water seems to render the dough tough. 
Raising and currants can he put in gems if liked. 
Gluten gems are better made with one-half milk 
for the wetting, that is, one pint of cold milk and 
ane pint of Aot water. 
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GRAHAM AND CORN-MEAL RAISED BREAD, 


Eight teacups of graham flour. 

Half a teacup of corn-meal. 

Two tablespoonfuls of molasses. 

‘One teaspoonful of sult. 

Half of a yeast-cake previously dissolved in 
tepid water. 

One quart of tepid water. 

Scald the corn-meal first with one teacup of 
boiling water. Add the flour, molasses, salt, 
yeast, and lastly the water. Mix it about eight 
PX, and cover lightly for the night. In the 
morning stir down with a spoon. Then pour 
the dough in the pans which have been previous- 
ly hested and well-greased, and bake in a quick 
oven one full hour. This makes two medium- 
sized loaves. This sort of bread requires a bot- 
ter oven than white-flour bread. 


BAKED MACARONI., 


Use the pipe macaroni, breaking it up into 
pieces an inch or so long, wash well and cook 
in boiling water salted, twenty minutes, or until 
itis tender. Cure must be taken not to let it 
break, aplit, or adhere together. Butter a pud- 
ding dish, drain the macaroni from the water, 
and put a layer of macaroni in the bottom of the 
dish, spread some milk and grated cheese over 
ft, and here and there a trifle of butter. Spread 
upon the cheese more macaroni, and fill the dish 
in this order, having macaroni at the top and no 
cheese. Pour half a teacup of sweet milk over 
the top, sprinkle a little aalt upon it, and lastly 
a well-beaten egg. Cover the dish and bake in a 
hot oven half an hour, then remove tbe cover 
and let the macaroni brown nicely. Serve in the 
dish jn which it is baked. Prepared cheese in 
bottles, specially for macaroni, can be obtained 
at first-class grocers. The cheese may be left 
out altogether, if desired. 


MACARONI ALA CREME. 


Break half a pound of pipe macaroni in inch 
pieces, wash thoroughly, put it in a farina boiler, 
with boiling water enough to cover it and allow 
for swelling, add onetablespoonful of salt. Boil 
ien minutes, then drain off all the water. Pour 
a large cup of sweet milk over it, and let it cook 
until tender. While it is cooking, heat one cup 
of milk in a pipkin or porcelain-lined kettle until 


itbollg; thicken it with one teaspoonful of flour | 


(previously dissolved in cold water) ; stir in a 
tablespoonful of butter, and lastly a beaten ecg. 
Mix all thoroughly together, let it cook a few 
minutes antil it thickens. Dish up the macaroni, 
pour the sauce over it, and serve. 


PARSNIPS. 


Among garden products which are obtainabic 
until early ** greens" begin to come into the 
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markets, parsnips, in my opinion, deserve kindly 
mention. To one not wedded to the flesh-pot, 
they make a good substitute now and then for 
the steak or roast. Here aro three ways of pre- 
pariug them ; 

MASHED PARSNIPS. 


Wash thoroughly and remove the skins by 
scraping ; cut them in halves or quarters ; pour 
boiling water on them—enough to cover them ; 
boil until tender. Now pour off the water and 
mash and prepare them the same as potatocs. 


BROWNED PARSNIPS. 


Cold boiled parsnips may be cut crosswise In 
pleces, say half an inch in thickness, and then 
browned in the oven, or in strips lengthwise on 
a greased pan or griddle. 


STEWED PARSNIPS. 


Wash and scrape as before, and cut the par- 
snips Into thin slices. Cook them in as little 
water as possible to prevent burning. When 
nearly cooked add boiling milk, thickened with 
flour previously wet with cold milk (one even 
tablespoonful of flour is cnough to a pint of 
milk). Let them simmer about fifteen minutes. 
Water will do if milk can not be had, but it is 
not as food. 


QUEEN-BREAD PUDDING. 


One quart of sweet milk. 

Ouc pint of fine bread crumbs, 

Half a pint of sugar. 

Yolks of four eggs. 

One tablespoonful of butter. 

Put the bread crumbs in the pndding-dlsh, 
pour the milk over them, add the beaten eggs, 
butter and sugar, mix well, and bake ina quick 
oven thirty or forty minutes. If baked too long 
it will be watery. Beat up the whites of the 
eggs with three teaspoonfuls of sugar. Dtaw the 
dish to the mouth of tbe oven and cover the top 
of the pudding with a layer of jelly, then spread 
the whites of the eggs over it, replace in the 
oven, and bake unül slightly browned. Have 
the oven hot for the meringue. Eat cold with 
cream, but the pudding is good without sauce. 


PUDDING SAUCE. 

Two tablespoonfuls of butter. 

One cup of sugar. 

One teaspoonful of cornstarch. 

Oue teaspoonful of any kind of flavoring pre- 
ferred. 

Stir the butter and sugar together until it ls 
creamy ; dissolve the cornstarch in a little cold 
water, put it ou the stove and pour boiling 
water into it until it is of the consistency of thin 
starch. Let it boil up, then pour the starch over 
the butter aud sugar, mix well, then add the 
fiavoring. 
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ORANGE PUDDING. 


Peel and cut up fine four medium-sized sour 
oranges. Put them in tbe bottom of a pudding- 
dish, Add: 

One teacup of white sngar. 

One pint of boiled milk. 

Yolks of three eggs.” 

Two tublespoonfuls of cornstarch. 

Dissolve the cornstarch in a little cold watér, 
stir it into the boiled milk. Mix the sugar, 
oranges, and yolks of the egge together ; pour 
the milk and cornstarch over the mixture, and 
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bake in a quick oven abont twenty minutes. 
Then draw the pudding tothe oven door, spread 
the top lightly and quickly with a mering.. 
made of the whites of the eggs beaten to a very 
stiff froth, and mixed with two teaspoonfuls ot 
powdered sugar. Put back in the oven, cover 
for tive minutes, then remove the cover and 
brown slightly. The oven must be very hot, so 
that the meringue will bake quickly. To be 
eaten cold.” If successfully made this 1s a des- 
sert which will please the most fastidious palate. 


MIKA EATON. 
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HOW BUDDHA TAUGHT VEGETARIANISM. 


Tue king stood in his hall of offering, 

On cither hand the white-robed Brahmans ranged 

Muttered their mantras, feeding still the fire 

Which roared upon the midmost altar. There 

From scented woods flickered bright tongues of 
flame, 

Hissing and curling as they licked the gifts 

Of ghee and spices and the Soma julce, 

The joy of Indra. Round about the pile 

A slow, thick, scarlet streamlet smoked and ran, 

Sucked by the sand, but ever rolling down, 

The blood of bleating victime. One such lay, 

A spotted goat, long-horned, ita head bound 
back . 

With munja grass; at ita stretched throat tho 
knife 

Pressed by a priest, who murmured, ‘ This, 
dread gods 

Of many yajnas, cometh as the crown 

From Bimbasára ; take ye joy to see 

The spirted blood, and pleasure lu the scent 

Of rich flesh roasting 'mid the fragrant flames ; 

Let the king’s sins be laid upon this goat, 

And let the fire consume them burning it, 

For now I strike.” 

But Buddha softly said, 

* Let him not strike, great king ! " and therewith 
loosed 

The victim's bonds, none staying him, eo great 

His presence was. Then, craving leave, he spake 

Of life, which all can take, but none can give; . 

Life, which all ereutures love and strive to Keep, 

Wonderful, dear, and pleasant unto each, 

Even to the meanest; yes, a boon to all 

Where pity ie, for pity makes the world 

Soft to the weak and noble for the strong. 

Unto the dumb lips of the flock he lent 

Sad, pleading words, showing how man, who 
prays 

For mercy to the gods, 1s merciless, 

Being as god to those; albeit all life 

Is linked and kin, and whut we slay have given 

Meek tribute of their milk and wool, and set 

Fast trust upon the hands which murder them. 

Also he spake of what the holy books 

Do surely teach, how thut ut death some sink 

To bird and beast, and these riec up to man 

In wanderings of the spark which grows purged 
flame. 
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Bo were the sacrifice new sin, if so 

The fated passage of a soul be staid. 

Nor, spake he, shall oue wash hia spirit clean 

By blood; nor gladden gods, being good, with 
blood ; 

Nor bribe them, heing cril; nay, nor lay 

Upon the brow of innocent bound beasts 

One hair’s weight of that answer all must give 

For all things done amiss or wrongfuliy, 

Alone, each for himself, reckoning with that 

The fixed arithmic of the universe, 

Which meteth good for good and {1l for tll, 

Measure for measure, unto deeds, words, 
thoughts ; 

Watchful, aware, implacable, unmoved ; 

Making all futures fruite of ali the pasts. 

Thus spake he, breathing words so piteous 

With such high lordliness of ruth and right, 

The priests drew back thelr garments o'er the 


hands 

Crimsoned with slaughter, and the king came 
near, : 

Standing with clasped palms reverencing 
Buddha; i 


While still our lord went on, teaching how fair 

This earth were if all living things be linked 

In friendliness and common use of foods, 

Bloodless and pure; the golden grain, bright fruits, 

Sweet herbs which grow for all, the waters wan, 

Sufficient drinks and meats. Which when these 
heard, 

The might of gentleness so conquered them, 

The priests themselves scattered their altar-flames 

And flung away the steel of sacrifice ; 

Aud through the land uext day passed a decree 

Proclaimed by criers, and in this wise gravcd 

On rock and column: ** Thus the king's will is: 

There hath been slaughter for the sacrifice 

And slaying for the meat, but henceforth none 

Shall spill the blood of life nor taste of flesh, 

Seeing that knowledge grows, and life is one, 

And mercy cometh to the merciful.” 

So ran the edict, and from those days forth 

Sweet peace hath spread between all living kind, 

Man and the beasts which serve him, and the 
birds, 

Ou all those bauks of Gunga where our lord 

Taught with his saintly pity and soft speech. 

—ARKOLD'8 Light of Asia. 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE. 


‘A Remarkable Race of Men.— 
The Monakees, or inhabitants of the western 
Moon Mountains, appear to be unlike any 
other race of the known world. In mechani- 
cal arts advanced far beyond their neighbors, 
they are at the same time addicted to most 
preposterous habits and superstitions. With 
the aid of an interpreter, and his knowledge 
of the Fant-Arabian dialects, the Hakim in- 
terviewed their priests and medicine-men, in- 
spected their dwellings, caves, and temples, 
and visited many of their outlying villages, 
and continued his investigations even after 
his official duties had recalled him to Khun- 
dabad. For the Khundi chieftain, in the 
meanwhile, had ascertained the whereabouts 
of the captive traders, and finally effected 
their release, and after the end of the next 
rainy season the Tripclitans returned to 
Darfoor, where the Hakim took charge of 
the sick, and employed his leisure in writing 
the chronicle of his discovery. This chron- 
cle, addressed to his kinsman, the mollah of 
Tripoli, gives a circumstantial description of 
the Monakee race; their habits, physical pe- 
culiarities, and singular superstitions—inter- 
spersed with an account of his personal ad- 
ventures and of the reflections that occurred 
to him while traveling through their country. 
“The work abounds with incidents and 
graphic descriptions,” says the reviewer of the 
first German translation, ‘‘as well as with 
Scientific disclosures that throw a suggestive 
light on the origin of the customs and vices of 
civilized life.” Besides his first professional 
trips across the frontier, the Hakim seems to 
have spent nearly eight months among the 
Monakees, collecting information on all pos- 
sible topics, interviewing the just and watch- 
ing the wicked, traveling from village to vil- 
lage, often at the risk of his life, but always 
sustained by the conviction that *' Allah had 
appointed him to perform this work,” and 
the hope that the world would recognize its 
importance.—Popular Science Monthly. 


The Sandias—Past and Present. 
~The Sandia mountains are dotted with 
runs of ancient smelters of a kind that are 
not in use anywhere at the present day. The 
naive New Mexican or Spanish people do 
not appear to have acquired the mode of 
erecting them from the Indians. Even the 
Pueblo of to-day seems to be ignorant of the 
manner of their construction. 
cheap and simple, but they answered the pur- 
pose admirably. But in no instance has any 
indication of the existence of a stamp-mill 
been found in the Sandias. This would 
show that ancient mining was not restricted 
to the working of free gold, and that the ex- 
traction of gold from smelting ore was under- 
Stood, But it is undeniable that discoveries 
inthe modes of obtaining gold from com- 
binations of ores have recently been made 
that could never have been known to the an- 
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They were . 
| feature of these films is that they are ex- 


cients, and this is proven by the fact that 
much of the slag now found near these old 
smelters contains gold in considerable quan- 
tities. Yet the records, histories, and tradi- 
tions agree that gold was obtained iu fabu- 
lous amounts. With modern appliances and 
new and cheap methods, the yield shou!d 
now be much greater. Gold ore in whatever 
shape can now be cheaply treated and not an 
atom be lost. When one takes into consider- 
ation the great bulk of gold taken out of the 
Sandias by the Indians in their crude way, 
he must be convinced of the wonderful rich- 
ness of these mountains. There is every 
reason to believe that the Sandias will event- 
ually be regarded as the greatest of all New 
Mexican mining districts —Bernadtillo News. 


A Peculiar Coantry.—The climate 
in which, as reported several years ago, things 
seem to be most mixed, is New Holland, 
where it is summer when it is winter in Eu- 
rope, and vice versa ; where the barometer 
rises before bad weather and falls before 
good ; where the north is the hot wind and 
the south the cold; where the humblest 
house is fitted up with cedar and mahogany, 
and myrtle is burned for fuel; where the 
swans are black, and the eagles white; 
where the kangaroo, an animal between a 
squirrel and a deer, has five claws on its fore- 
paws, and three talons on its hind legs, and 
yet hops on its tail; where the mole lays 
eggs and has a duck's bill ; where there is a 
bird with a broom in its mouth instead of a 
tongue ; where there is a fish one half belong- 
ing to the genus Rate and the other half to 
that of Sgualus ; where the pears are made 
of wood with the stalk at the broader end ; 
and where the cherry grows with the cherry- 
stone outside.—Z xchange. 


Advance of Photography.—A new 
era in photography appears to have set in, 
and the old collodion process, by which so 
much beautiful work has been done, seems 
likely to be entirely superseded by what is 
known as the gelatine or emulsion process. 
In this method the sensitive chemicals are 
mechanically combined with pure gelatine, 
and extremely thin films of this are dried on 
glass or some other impervious surface, and 
in this state they will keep sensitive for an 
indefinite period of time if kept in the dark, 
and a moderately dry atmosphere. The great 


tremely sensitive to light, and that photo- 
graphs can be taken with them in one-twen- 
tieth or even a thirtieth of the time occupied 
in the ordinary collodion process. This is an 
advance that only photographers know the 


' full value of, and it enables them to obtain 


practically instantaneous pictures, of moving 
objects on the one hand, and on the other of 
objects only partially illuminated, such as the 
interior of buildings, dark forest scenery, and 
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so forth. Another great advantage is that 
after the picture is chemically impressed upon 
them by exposure they remain unchanged, 
and can be as perfectly developed months 
after as at the time they are taken.— Journal 
of the Telegraph. 


The Water of Someof our Great 
CiTIES.—A writer for the Chemical News has 
been making analyses of the water supplied 
by public authority for drinking purposes in 
eleven of our principal cities, and furnished 
for publication the following table, showing 
the order of purity, It should be noted with 
regard to the Newark, Jersey' City, and Ho- 
boken water that the chemist's samples of 
that were “ made all upon the one day, at the 
close of a period of many weeks of almost un- 
exampled drought, and analyses of the forty 
samples thus collected show not only the 
composition of the river water in its worst 
condition, but likewise the changes ia that 
composition during a flow of twenty-one 
miles ” : 

I. Brooklyn. 
II. Rochester. 
. Philadelphia. | 
. Baltimore. 
V. Washington. 
. New York. 
. Newark, Jersey City, Hoboken. 
. Cincinnati. 
. Oswego. 
X. Wilmington, Delaware. 
. Boston. 


The time when the comparison was made 
was about July r, 1881. The writer thus 
comments upon the result: “In many par- 
ticulars the order thus arrived at was quite 
unforeseen, and was a matter of great sur- 
prise. This was more especially true of Bos- 
ton, which I anticipated would stand nearly 
at the head of the list, but which actually 
came at the bottom, and yet the water-sheds 
of both Brgoklyn and Boston are upon drift 
gravel. A month later I found that the best 
hotels in Boston, and private citizens who 
were willing to be at the extra expense, were 
supplied by spring water carted into the city 
and sold at a good price per gallon. This 
state of affairs continued until the 28th of 
August, when I visited the city again, and 
inspected the Cochituate Lake and the Sud- 
bury and Mystic Rivers, the three sources of 
supply. The water in the reservoirs supplied 
by the two latter streams had a yellow color 
and disagreeable musty taste and smell. 
During the earlier portion of the summer all 
the reservoirs had contained an abundant 
growth of algz, which later on had decom- 
posed, leaving behind the bad taste referred 
to. A striking peculiarity of these Boston 
waters is the large amount of decomposable 
organic matters held in solution.” 


Tides in Prehistoric Ages.—Prof. 
Ball, of England, in a recent lecture, said on 
this subject: ‘‘ At present the moon is 240,- 
9000 miles away, but there was a time when 
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the moon was only one-sixth part of this, or 
say 40,000 miles away. That time must have 
corresponded to some geological epoch. It 
may have been earlier than the time when 
Eozoon lived. Itis more likely to have been 
later. I want to point,out that when the 
moon was only 40,000 miles away we had in 
it a geological engine of transcendent power. 
If the present tides be three feet, and if the 
early tides were 216 times their presentamount 
then it is plain that the ancient tides must 
have been 648 ft. 

“ There can be no doubt that in ancient 
times tides of thisamount, and even tides very 
much larger, must have occurred. I ask the 
geologists to take account of these facts, and 
to consider the effect—a tidal rise and fall of : 
648 ft. twice every day. Dwell for one mo- 
ment on the sublime spectacle of a tide 648 
ft. high, and see what an agent it would be 
for the performance of geological work! We 
are now standing, I suppose, some 500 ft. 
above the level of the sea. The sea is a good 
many miles from Birmingham, yet if the rise 
and fall at the coasts were 648 ft., Birming- 
ham might be as great a seaport as Liverpool. 
Three-quarters tide would bring the sea into 
the streets of Birmingham. At high tide 
there would be about 150 ft. of blue water 
over our heads. Every house would be cov- 
ered, and the tops of a few chimneys would 
alone indicate the site of the town. 

‘Ina few hours more the whole of this vast 
flood would have retreated. Not only would 


-| it leave England high and dry, but probably 


the Straits of Dover would be drained, and 
perhaps even Ireland would in a literal sense 
becomea member of the United Kingdom. A 
few hours pass, and the whole of England is 
again naa but only again to be aban- 
doned.” 


Hope for Sufferers by Heart 
DisEASE.—According to Dr. J. Milner Foth- 
ergill, the views of the medical profession as 
to the prospects for the future of cases of 
valvular disease of the heart are undergoing 
very considerable changes, in a direction op- 
posite to the hopelessness with which they 
have been regarded in the past. Not every 
murmur which may be heard over the heart is 
a sign that the patient is destined to a sudden 
death from the action of the cause that pro- 
duces the sound, nor is it always evidence of 
organic cardiac disease. It is a grave symp- 
tom, but its importance may be and often is 
exaggerated. It is only probably produced 
by deformity in the cardiac valves ; but anæ- 
mic, aortic, and, still more, pulmonary mur- 
murs are now generally recognized. The 
late Dr. Latham carefully discriminated be- 
tween grave and comparatively trivial inju- 
ries to the mitralvalve curtains by endocar 
ditis, and held that there were three divisions 
of cases of permanent unsoundness of the 
heart remaining after endocarditis : 1. Cases 
in which, besides the permanent endocardial 
murmur, there is no other symptom referable 
to the heart ; 2. Cases in which, besides the 
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murmur, there is occasional palpitation ; and, 
3. Cases in which, besides the murmur, there 
is constant palpitation. The typical cases of 
the text-books, where there is a series of 
morbid sequelz, gradually descending more 
or less swiftly, all belong to the third divis- 
ion. Dr. Fothergill has cases in his own 
practice of mitral murmurs which have ex- 
isted for fourteen, sixteen, twenty-seven, and 
thirty-eight years, without developing any 


very alarming symptoms, and reports the | 


death, between the writing and publication 
of his article, of a case of aortal regurgita- 
tion—a rapidly fatal form of disease—which 
had not perceptibly advanced during twenty- 
five years of excessive activity. He also 
notices cases of aortic obstruction of four- 


teen, sixteen, and eleven years, of which the | 


first only has as yet died. In conclusion, he 
observes that under proper treatment, by 
which the prospects are profoundly affected, 
and with care, a life of activity is practicable 
in many cases, provided bodily exertion be 
avoided, or exercised moderately. 


Tar Water.—Mr. Dewey, of Rochester, | 


N. Y., communicates the following to the 
Gardener s Monthly; Gas-tar water is sure 
death to potato bugs. 
Brighton, N. Y., near Rochester, has for two 
years past used on his potato vines water 
which has been impregnated with gas tar. 
Two quarts of gas tar in a pail, and fill the 


pail with water ; stir it up well, and let the ; 


tar settle. Then sprinkle the vines with 
the water from a sprinkling pot. This has 
proven more effective than Paris green, He 
has also tried it on currant bushes, and finds 
it equally effective. It is inexpensive and 
perfectly reliable, and no doubt will prove 
equally sure death to insects of every kind on 
trees. This gas tar can be had for $1 a bar- 
rel, and one barrel would supply a whole 
township. 


Best Vnrieties of Pench- Trees. 
—A fruit-grower offers the following sugges- 
tions on the selection and planting of peach- 
trees. Among the best varieties are : 

Lord Palmerston.—' This is a very large, 
creamy white peach with a pink blush. It is 
one of Mr. Rivers' seedlings ; fruit rich and 
juicy, and ripens immediately after the well- 
known Crawford's Latc. 

Wager.—Quite a noticeable variety, from 
the fact that it is believed that the pits, when 
planted, produce the same variety. Fruit 
large, yellow, and red, of good quality ; ripens 
m August. 

Conkling.—This originated in Northern 
New York. It is a fine, large, new, yellow 
peach, and ripens after Crawford's Early. 

Waterloo.—A new, extra early peach of 
great promise. Fruit fellow and red, of fine 
quality, and among the earliest and largest of 
the early varieties. 

Early Alexander, Amsden's June, Wilder, 
Early Beatrice, and Downing are other extra 
early kinds that may be planted in safety 
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Mr. S. R. Hart, of - 


quite generally throughout the country. Of 
these the Alexander and Downing are per- 
haps the best for profit. 

Musser, Saunders, Early Louise, Early Riv- 
ers, and Hale's Early follow them in about the 
order named, ripening within two or three 
weeks. 

Troth's Early, Mountain Rose, Large Early 
York, Foster, Crawford's Early, Moore's Favor- 
tte, and Old Mixon Free ripen next, in about 
the order named. The first two are medium- 
sized varieties, and the others from large to 
extra large, profitable and very desirable. 
They are yellow or red varieties, and suc- 
ceed pretty generally wherever peaches can 
be raised. 

Stump the World, Ward's Late Free, Fox's 
Seedling (white), Crawford's Late, Heath 
Cling (white), Beers’ Lenock, Keyport White, 
and Solway are large or extra large late va- 
rieties, and among the most profitable. They 
prove adapted to most parts of the country, 
though the last four kinds are almost too late 


! to always ripen well in the most northern sec- 


tions. 

Bilyen's Late October and Steadiey are fine, 
large white peaches, and among the very 
latest. Their fruit sometimes sells at very 
high prices. 

The trees may be set out from 14 to 18 feet 
apart, and the branches well trimmed back 
after the trees are planted. As peach-trees 


` only cost from five to fifteen cents each, ac- 


cording, to quantity, and as the trees re- 
quire only a few moments' care each year, 
and produce fruit when only two or three 
years of age, there are few persons com- 
paratively but who may soon have delicious, 
ripe, blushing peaches of their own raising. 


A Discovery of a City of Cliff 
DwELLERS.—Mr. J. J. Stephenson, the con- 
ductor of an exploring expedition to New 
Mexico and Arizona last fall, communicated 
to the New York 7ridune a very interesting 
account of a discovery of an ancient cliff city 
60 miles long. 

Mr. Stephenson examined this deserted 
city during several days, visiting -portions 
distant 45 miles from each other, and discov- 
ering with his glass that the excavations ex- 
tended 15 or 20 miles furtheron. By far the 
greater number are inaccessible, but many of 
the old paths, worn many inches deep by the 
feet of the ancients who dwelt there, are in- 
tact, and by them the explorer mounted to 
the old dwellings. There was a marked sim- 
ilarity in the form and construction of these 
excavations. There was only one aperture, 
which served for door, window, and chimney. 
The single room had an oval roof, which bore 
the grooves made by the flinty adzes or axes 
of the excavators. The method of digging 
or carving out these caves was disclosed by 
the form and direction of the grooves, which 
were usually parallel to each other, and sev- 
eral inches apart, while between, as shown by 
the rough surface of the stone, the remaining 
substance had been broken off. There were 
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fire-places at the rear, but no place of exit for 
the smoke, except the single aperture in front. 
Many of the dwellings had side or rear ex- 
cavations of small size, within some of which 
corn-cobs and beans were found, evidently 
left by chance inhabitants of a later period. 
Near the roof of many of the caves there 
were mortices, projecting from which in some 
instances there were discovered the decayed 
ends of wooden sleepers. These were of a 
kind of wood not recognizable as a present 
growth of the locality and unknown to the 
explorers. Specimens were brought away to 
be examined and classified by naturalists. In 
the sides of some dwellings there were found 
small recesses, evidently used as cupboards 
for the household utensils of the family. The 
substance of the cliff was tufa, a volcanic ash 
quite soft and easily worked by the rude im- 
plements of the old builders. 

Upon the top of the Mesa or table-land 
above these caves there were found large 
circular structures, now in ruins, but with 
walls to the height of ten or twelve feet still 
standing. They were evidently places of 
worship. They were built of square stones 
of nearly uniform size, about twenty inches 
in length by six inches in width and four in 
thickness, cut from the cliff. Measurements 
were made of two of these structures, one of 
which was 100 and the other 200 feet in diam- 
eter, and might have held from 1,000 to 2,000 
people. The inference that these were 
places of worship is drawn from the fact that 
the Pueblos of the present day, who are fire 
and sun worshipers, have similar temples. 
No remains of altars were found, which fact 
is doubtless to be explained by the exposed 
situation and the soft materials probably used 
in the construction of such furniture. The 
southern end of this cave city, which seemed 
to have been the most densely populated, 
presented many evidences of art and indus- 
try. There were found many animal forms 
carved out of stone. In one place there were 
two life-size mountain lions, animals which 
are still peculiar to that region. There are 
also to be seen many smaller animal forms, 
so much worn away that it can not be deter- 
mined what they were designed to represent. 
Upon standing walls in this neighborhood are 
many hieroglyphics, which from their re- 
semblance to the picture writing of the living 
Pueblos, may, Mr. Stephenson thinks, be 
partially, if not entirely, deciphered. The 
great age of this city is proved by the vast 
accumulation of débris from the upper portion 
of the cliff which covers its base. In places 
where mountain brooks have cut their way 
through, the existence of one and sometimes 
two rows of cave dwellings below the surface 
of the débris is disclosed. 


Origin and Influence of Temper- 
AMENT.—In a lecture delivered by Mr. A. J. 
Davis, it was stated that the idea of tempera- 
ment was borrowed from the elements. Orig- 
inally it was meant to represent heat and 
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cold, and the subdivisions were limited. 
Recently it had been discovered that temper- 
ament was subject to a great variety of sub- 
divisions, and one writer had indicated as 
many as twelve temperaments. The speaker 
himself had been able to discover but one 
temperament, with a single origin; but it 
was susceptible of seven subdivisions. It 
had its origin back among the crcative forces 
of nature, where life preceded organic de- 
velopment into blood, muscles, bones, and 
tissues ; and temperament was projected into - 
the vital organism by the chemical forces that 
wrought at the formation of the most rudi- 
mentary structures. Nutrition and genera- 
tion he found at the base of the subdivisions, 
and rising thence he would designate them 
as (1) the nutritive, (2) the sensitivc, (3) the 
muscular, (4) the motive, (5) the mental, (6) 
the spiritual, (7) and the harmonial. These 
were the temperaments as he had learned to 
distinguish them by the analogies of nature; 
and different individuals, drawing their sus- 
tenance from the same food, would make very 
different external and mental characteristics. 
Mr. Davis here illustrated his idea by pictures 
of phrenologically developed heads in the 
different degrees of progress from the sav- 
age or nutritve temperament to the highest 
or harmonial temperament as expressed in 
the preponderance of the intellectual and 
moral faculties. This latter developrnent, in 
the view of Mr. Davis, might be considered 
representative of the second coming of Christ. 
He spoke further of the influence that moth- 
ers may have in forming the temperament of 
their offspring, and promised to elaborate his 
subject more fully at another time. 


Artificial Wine — A CoxviNCING IL- 
LUSTRATION.—In England recently a phy- 
sician of Jersey, Collenette by name, gave a 
lecture on the ‘‘ Manufacture of Old Crusted 
Port." One of the audience was requested 
to purchase from a local wine merchant of 
repute a bottle of port, for which he paid six 
shillings. This, with cobwebs, etc., was de- 
posited on the lecturer's table. Dr. Collen- 
ette then stated he would, in the course of a 
few minutes, produce a similar article at a 
cost of five farthings. A judge—a gentleman 
said to be well qualified—was then elected 
by the meeting. A committee was chosen 
to come on to the platform and witness the 
operation; this consisted of weighing out in- 
gredients. The basis of the composition 
was cider; bullock’s blood was used for a 
rich tawny color, tartaric acid to give age, 
cream of tartar mixed with gum water was 
smeared on the inside of the bottle and gave 
a beautiful crust. Outside, cobwebs with 
dust and whitewash were applied to give an 
ancient look, and the bottle was stoppered 
with a well-stained cork. The expert was in- 
troduced, and tasted a ‘glass from each bottle, 
declaring, with a knowing wink at the au- 
dience, that the wine a /a Colleneite was the 
genuine article ; the temperance audience of 
course applauded to the echo. 


CuanLorrg Fowtgeg Werts, Proprietor. 


H. S. Drayton, A.M., Editor. N. Sizer, Associate. 
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“ACCIDENTAL” SHOOTINGS. 


HAT was a light sentence which the 

Jersey judge inflicted upon the young 
man who shot and almost killed a young 
girl “accidentally.” In idiotic playful- 
ness he leveled his gun at her, and after 
it had gone off and she had fallen to the 
ground senseless from the effect of the 
shot, he in idiotic horror exclaimed that 
he “didn't know it was loaded." Possibly 
if the case had occurred in New York or 
any other State besides New Jersey, the 
judgment would have been lighter. As 
it was, the judge severely censured the 
careless fellow, and deprecated the laxity 
of law and custom which permitted 
the carrying of deadly weapons by igno- 
rant and unskillful persons. We can not 
understand why intelligent law-makers 
allow such a relic of barbarism to exist 
in the thickly settled places of civiliza- 
tion. Nine-tenths of the killing and 
maiming reported in our newspapers are 
done with gun, pistol, or dagger—the 
pistol being especially conspicuous as 
the weapon of recklessness and brutal- 
ity. And it certainly would be an act of 
the clearest wisdom to restrict the sale 
and wearing of these dangerous things. 
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They have no real use in the arts of 
modern life; they are merely instruments 
of cruelty, and no man with any claim to 
humanity would advocate the practice 
of carrying them on the person. They 
whose office it is to protect society against 
the lawless and disorderly hangers-on of 
society, the sheriff, the policeman, the 
detective, have some reason for arming 


themselves against the perils to which 
their employment exposes them. The 
keeping of a rifle or fowling-piece in 
rural neighborhoods should be by li- 
cense. In some of the States a license 
is required for the general sale of gun- 
powder; the same logic is applicable to 
the instruments which utilize the gun- 
powder. Next to a statute prohibiting 
the sale of alcoholic beverages, a law re- 
stricting the sale and wearing of deadly 
weapons would be beneficial, we think, 
in reducing the number of crimes against 
the person which keep our police so busy. 
If, however, such a statute had only the 
one effect of relieving the community of 
these painful cases of carelessness in 
which the childish wail, *I didn't know 
it was loaded," is the only excuse offered 
by the offender, its existence and enforce- 
ment would be a civil beneficence. 

With such a statute is it likely that the 
press would have occasion to record the 
following by no means only instance of 
its kind? 

* Monday afternoon, as the Rev. Mr. 
Voorhees, a retired Reformed minister of 
Port Ewen, was quietly seated in his 
home, he heard the report of a pistol, a 
crash of glass, and felt the breeze of a 
passing missile. Some one in the street 
had fired a 32-caliber bullet through his 
window, which passed within six inches 
of his head, and dashing through a look- 
ing-glass flattened out against the wall 
and dropped to the floor, He rushed 
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outdoors, but could see no author of 
the shot. Who fired it is a mystery."— 
Poughkeepsie Eagle, March 4. 

Nor should we have been inflicted with 
the painful details of the death of the 
late Mr. C. J. Vanderbilt, for a judicious 
law would certainly preclude the supply of 
deadly weapons to persons of diseased 
or weak minds and bodies. 


> 


CHINAMAN vs. AMERICAN. 


HAT'S the matter? Congress has 

actually passed a law imposing se- 
vere restrictions upon Chinese immigra- 
tion. And the principal reason, as urged 
by the advocates of the measure, is that 
the Chinaman is too powerful a competi- 
tor with the American workingman. He 
can live more cheaply than the American, 
is content with less wages, and at the 
same time can do better work. He is 
simply *a working machine," says one of 
our Representatives, and pays little re- 
gard to the character of our institutions, 
and has no sympathy for American senti- 
ment, moral or social. We will not say 
whether or not Ah-Sin can see much in 
the general complexion of American af- 
fairs that indicates an attractive superi- 
ority over the condition of things in 
China; but as he is a conservative, taci- 
turn, reflective little man, he must ponder 
a little upon the inner causes of the con- 
spicuous activity of passion and propen- 
sity among us. From his loop-hole in 
some by-street, he observes that emula- 
tion, greed, and deceit are potent factors 
in the life of all classes of society, but that 
avarice is the most powerful influence; 
hence, his characteristic of patient dili- 
gence, by ministering to this ruling pas- 
sion, will conduce to his own benefit. But 
he has habits which afe entirely out of 
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keeping with American manners. For 
instance, he is given to smoking opium, 
and 'tis said also that he is horribly 
dirty! Yet, somehow, those habits don't 
impair seriously his diligence and indus- 
try; while the very common practice of 
drinking whisky and beer, and smoking 
or chewing tobacco, do impair an Ameri- 
can's faculties for industry; in thousands 
of instances rendering men utterly worth- 
less to society. We know that Ah-Sin is 
often found in some close cellar, amid 
squalid surroundings, plying the tools of 
the laundress; but the product of his 
slender yeliow fingers in the way of puri- 
fied linen is little short of the marvelous. 
People who have employed him in sundry 
lines of shop and domestic work, say that 
he never glosses or neglects his duties, 
but is more thorough and scrupulous than 
his employer. He seems to delight. in 
doing his best every time. 
that a certain nameless fear is at the bot- 
tom of the feeling which has expressed 
itself in the late legislation against Ah- 
Sin, possibly akin to that sentiment which 
in Germany and Russia has cropped out 


We suspect 


in acts of lawlessness or persecution 
against the Jews. The erergy, shrewd- 
ness, and diligence of the man of Pales- 
tine make the Teuton and Sclav tremble 
for their precedence in commerce and 
politics. 

Ah-Sin certainly possesses characteris- 
tics not unlike the Jew for diligence and 
industry, and in the mechanical arts hc is 
decidedly the superior. A California 
observer says, “ In every employment they 
have entered, the Chinesc have mastered 
their work. They are the best imitators 
in the world. The man who belittles or 
minimizes a Chinaman is a fool. The 
Chinese are dangerous because they are 
adepts. In all the arts and sciences we find 
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them rapidly catching up with modern 
progress.” This may be the “matter.” 
But can it be that we, proud representa- 
tives of Anglo-Saxon civilization, and pro- 
nounced advocates of Christian charity 
and liberal culture, are doubtful of our 
ability to cope with Ah-Sin, and so will 


shut him out of our “ free” land? e 


Since the above was written the bill has 
been vetoed by President Arthur. The 
strong anti-Chinese element in Congress 
inspired by the antipathy entertained in 
California against the Asiatic may pass 
the bill over the veto. Would it not be 
more in keeping with the spirit of our in- 
stitutions to admit the Chinaman, not as 


the slave of a contractor or employer, but | 
asafree man subject in all respects to į 
our laws and usages, and then to place l 
him in such relations as will tend to trans- | 
form him socially and morally from the | 
Chinaman to the American ? i 


—— -——. s’ 


THE SECRET OF Ir.—A month or two 
ago a paragraph was published in the | 
PHRENOLOGICAL descriptive of Pullman, , 
near Chicago, where those comfortable | 
sleeping and drawing-room coaches, gen- 
erally in use on trunk lines of railway, are 
manufactured. What we would add now 
to that description of the new town is of 
a moral sort, yet most positively practi- 
cal in its relation to society at large. In 
twenty months this town of workingmen 
has grown to a population of two thou- 
sand five hundred, yet so harmonious has 


been its life that the necessity of any po- ; 


lice supervision has not been even inti- 
mated, no lawless or disorderly act having 
been witnessed in its streets. ‘‘ Why, this 
is extraordinary, indeed!” exclaims the 


WHO WILL BEAR THE BANNER? 


_ the Institute was incorporated, there have 


teader; “and taken in connection with | 
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what I have already learned about Pull- 
man, it must be a sort of heaven below. 
A manufacturing town, and so peaceful 
that ‘its women and children never meet 
that functionary commonly esteemed in- 
dispensable to the maintenance of good 
order, the policeman or watchman, and 
whose imaginations are not filled with 
scenes of ruffianism and brutality con- 


| jured up by the spectacle of his club! 


Why, how can it be? What is the secret, 
pray, of this ‘wonderful novelty in Ameri- 
can life?” 

"Tis easily told, and we have it from 
good authority, viz., the Chief-Justice of 
the Supreme Court of New York, that 
Pullman is a strictly temperance settle- 
ment, and not a drop of anything alco- 
holic is permitted to be sold within its 
limits. 


===- e @ o 


No MAN can safely go abroad, that 
does not love to stay at home; no man 
can safely speak, that does not willingly 
hold his tongue; no man can safely gov- 
ern, that would not cheerfully become 
subject; no man can safely command 
that has not truly learned to obey ; and 
no man can safely rejoice, but he that has 
the testimony of a good conscience. 


WHO WILL BEAR THE BANNER?— Those 
who have been pioneers in Phrenology, and 
sought to secure its permanency in the 
minds of the people, as a means of general 
education and the personal improvement of 
individuals in all coming generations, have 
established an INSTITUTE for thorough in- 
struction in this science. Since 1866, when 


been sessions for the instruction of students 
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every year, and in two years, '76 and '77, | and use it heartily in this most useful of 


it was found expedient to give a second 
course. : 

We now have but one term each year, 
beginning the first Tuesday in October. 

No work is more useful; none offers bet- 
While the broad fields in our 
line of effort are white, ready for the har- 


vest, most of those who have labored in 


ter results. 


them, find themselves becoming whitened 
by time, and are thus reminded that 
younger hands than theirs must, at no dis- 
tant day, bear the burdens and reap the re- 
wards of this man-reforming work. Who 
will prepare to fill the ranks? Somebody 
will do it. 
rience and practice can achieve is now at 
the service of those who desire to take it, 


All that study and long expe- 


pursuits. 

Nowhere else in the world can such 
ample facilities be had to learn all that is 
known of Phrenology and Physiognomy 
than in the Institute, and with these our 
students are made familiar by careful in- 
‘spection and varied explanations. All the 
skulls, busts, and portraits which have been 
collected from all quarters of the world, 
during the last half century, are made tribu- 
tary in the work of instruction. 

Full particulars in regard to the topics 
taught, terms, length of session, expenses 
in New York, etc, will be sent to all who 
apply by mail for * The Institute Extra," 
at the office of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL, 753 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Go Gur Eorcespondents. 


Questions OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department, But one gues- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
Cees tf a correspondent shall expect us to give 

im the benefit of an early consideration, 


IF AN INQUIRY Fair TO RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peal it; if not then published, the inguirer may con- 
clude that an answer ts withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 


To Our Contrisurors.—It will greatly 
aid the editor. and facilitate the work of the printer, 
if our contributors generally should observe the fol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
tatended for publication: 

1. Write om one side of the sheet only, It is often 
necessary tocut the page into“ takes" for compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 
upon. 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful in the matter of proper names and guctations, 

3. Don't write in a microscopic hand, as the com- 
posttor has to read it across his case, a distance o 
nearly two feet, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions. 

4. Never voll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about “Commercial mote" sise are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. Peopledon't like to read longstories. A 
two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your fullname and address piain- 
dy at the end of your letter, Lf you use a Pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address below 
at. 
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WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO KETUKN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers, IN ALL CASES, persons wAo 
communicate with us through the post-office should, tr 
they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or what 
is seller, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
Anonymous letters will not be considered. 


ANNOYING FEET.— Question : My feet 
trouble a good deal. In spite of washing and 
other pains, they sweat easily and smell badly. 
Can you advise me what to do for them? oO. F. 


Answer: Foul excretions from the skin show 
impurity of the blood. You should correct your 
dict, and use other means to improve the state 
of your system. Bathe your feet at night with 
tepid water. A little borax in the water, or 1 
little ammonia, will help to prevent the bad 
odor. Ora mild solution of boric acid can be 
used to sponge the feet after washing tbem. 
This is recommended by a promineut English 
dermatologist. 


SPIRITUALISM AND PHRENOLOGY.— 
Question: Have spiritualists ever declared in 
favor of phrenological doctrines? If so, please 
to tell me when and where? W.E. 

Answer, The advocates of “ spiritualism" 
have generally supported Phrenology. In the 
present Numbcr, an extract from a lecture by Mr. 
A. J. Davis, one of the most prominent of spirit: 
ualista, is quoted. And within a few weeks the 
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Banner of Light, of Boston, pablished the follow- 
ing 28 a communication from the unseen world. 
An inquirer asks: “If Phrenology be correct, to 
what extent docs it affect individual responsi- 
bility?” and is answered: “We know that 
Phrenology is correct. To us it is a science 
capable of the utmost demonstration ; but that 
it affects individual responsibility we are not 
prepared to say. Conditions, circumstances, 
and surroundings may exert an Infinence upon 
us over which we have no control, and through 
these experiences and conditions we may be un- 
able to cultivate those attributes which Phre- 
nology declares we are all possessed of to that ex- 
tent necessary for our highest nnfoldment; but 
wherever we neglect an opportunity of calling 
forth the best powers within us, of enltivating 
and developing them, then are we to bo held 


. responsible for our shortcomings or noglect, It 


must be so; for we feel the responsibility rest- 
ing upon us, and if we do wrong, even while in 
the body, and become cousclous of the wrong 
end its effects upon ourselves or some other, we 
suffer for it; the elements of suffering are within 
our souls, and we can no more get away from 
them than we can stay away from our conscious 
selves.” This is a very clear exposition, as far 
as it goes, of the doctrine of personal responsi- 
bility. 


ELECTRIFIED BODY.— Question: In 
combing my hair there is a dry, crackling sound, 
and in the dark, flery streaks follow the comb. 
At times, too, when undressing, the inner gar- 
ments seem crackling, aud a flery streak follows 
the hand in stroking them. What is thé cause? 
Is there a remedy ? L Q. 

Answer: All persons and things are electrical 
to some degree, and you are evidently in an over- 
charged condition. The phenomenon is not 
without precedent, however. One of the mu- 
seums in our city exhibits a body so highly elec- 
trified that when one touches him a shock is 
actually felt. You know that there are some ani- 
mals which are remarkable for this property ; 
the gymuotus, or clectric cel, is one. Although 
an iubabitant of water, one of the best condnct- 
ing media known. Yet it stores up a large 
amount of electricity, and can give a poworful 
shock to anything that touches it. In your case, 
abundant bathing and the wearing of under and 
over garments of linen, or other good conducting 
material, may relieve you of the annoyance. 


FUNCTION OF THE SPLEEN.— Question : 
Have physiologists discovered the functions of 
the spleen? and oblige yours, etc., @ v. M. 

Anar : Not entirely, although they are pretty 
weil agreed that this organ serves as a kind of 
safety-veive to tbe portal circulation, relieving 
% when overpressed ev eongested with biced; 
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and that it hes something to do with regulating 
the composition of the blood, probably that of 
breaking down and destroying used-up or de- 
generate red-blood corpuscles. . 


ORIGIN OF SHAVING THE BEARD.— 


Question : When was the custom of shaving in- 
troduced ? o. P. 


Answer: We can not tell you, as allnesions to 
shaving are found In very carly records. It 
seems, however, to have been a general cnstom 
in ancient times to wear the beard. Among 
the Greeks, Alexander, the Macedonian, en- 
forced shaving for a practical reason: knowing 
that the soldiers of Indis, when they encountered 
their foes, had the habit of grasping them by 
the beard, he ordered all his soldiers to shave. 
Afterward shaving was practiced generally 
among the Macedonians, and then among Greck 
citizens. The Romans imitated the Greeks In 
this practice, as they did io many other things, 
and spread it to the different European nations 
yet barbaric. In the Middle ages shaving was 
gradually introduced throughout Europe. The 
beard was a source of trouble to Peter the Great, 
who, simultaneously with the introduction of his 
great reforms in Ruseia, tried to induce his peo- 
ple to imitate the shaving nations. This inno- 
vation was resisted by his snbjects with the ut- 
most persistence, and they preferred to pay a 
heavy fine rather than suffer disfigurement, as 
they believed, of the {mage of God. To the 
Russians of oldcn times the beard was a symbol 
of liberty, 


HEART DISEASE.— Question: Will you 
please inform me, through your JOURNAL, what 
treatment you would advise for ‘enlargement. 
of the heart,” and oblige, A READER. 


Answer; There are different phases of heart 
enlargement, such as those due to hypertrophy, 
dilatation of the heart, fatty degeneration, etc. 
The treatment must depend upon the diagnosis, 
but in general it consists of an nbstemious diet, 
rest, freedom from excitement, exercise adapted 
to the condition, and water applications. Per- 
sonal advice only in this and the other case 
mentioned could be satisfactory, 


PHRENOLOGY AND THE KINDERGAR- 
TEN.— Question: I think of studying the prinot- 
ples of kindergarten teaching, and should like 
to have your opinion as to whether they are in 
harmony with phrenology ? A. C. 

Answer: Wo think that there is a close rela- 
tion between the methods of the kindergarten 
and phrenology. We are pleased to refer you to 
the article in the present Namber which discusses 
the very subject of your question in detail, and 
which you will probably find of personal value. 
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Communications are invited om an topic of inter- 
est; the writer's personal views, an facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 


PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY.— 
. We frequently hear people remark that they be- 
Hevo in physiognomy, but in the “so-called” 
science of Phrenology they have bnt very little, 
if any, belief. There is not a person who has 
brains, who will dispute that physiognomy shows 
something of character; because even a dog is 
able, in a great measure, to read the condition of 
his master's mind, by simply tho expression of 
his countenance. Now let us ask, What is it 
that causes people, in accordance with their dif- 
ferent circumstances or intlucnces, to have differ- 
ent expressions of countenance? There cer- 
tainly must be a very prominent cause for their 
positive facial manifestations; and it certainly 
must be a natural one. Any reasonable answer 
to this question will afford absolute proof of the 
complete relationship between these two scien- 
ces. It scems to me that any man or woman 
capable of only moderate philosophical reason- 
ing ought, after à very few minutes’ considera- 


tion of this snbject, to comprehend the relation 


of these sciences. The various mobile expres- 
sions produced on the faco are results of muscu- 
lar contraction ; and the exercise of any function 
Or organ of the brain acts upon a related muscle 
causing it to contract and produce iu the face a 
certain expression. The organ of Firmness has 
a muscular connection with the upper lip, and 
when in exercise produces Ita mark of compres- 
sion. Hence, the old snying, “ Keep a stiff up- 
per lip.” Sometimes when young people begin 
to get discouraged or to luck firmness of pur- 
pose, old people will say, ** Keep a stiff upper 
lipnow!" No person can even assume to be 
firm, in the phrenological sense of that term, 
without giving to the upper lip a compressed or 
stiff appearunce. When one's Mirthfulness is 
excited it would be very difficult for him to pre- 
venta contraction of certain muscles located back 
of and above the cornera of the mouth, which 
draw them outward and upward. The exercise 
of Mirthfuiness also gives a mirthful expression 


-to the eye. The exerciso of Combativeness 


gives a fierce and threatening expression to the 
eye. The exercise of the other functions or 
organs of the brain causes their relative muscles 
to contract and givo to the face corresponding 
expressions. Whenever we see a person look- 
Áng mirthful, the very first question that natu- 


. rally arises in our minds is, ** What is he pleased 


,Sbout?'"' If the expression is combative, and 
,porhaps severe and stubborn as well, the ques- 
tion is, "What makes him so angry?" It is 
evident, then, that previously or at the time the 
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face 1s putting on any expression, there ie more 
or less thinking done, or some part or portion of 
the brain is exercized. To say that the brain 
acts only as a siugle organ, or that the opposite 
of asentiment as expressed by the face may be 
produced by the same organ of the brain, is 
wholly unreasonuble. We might with cqual 
propriety say that the vital'system has only one 
organ; or if it has more than one organ, that 
cach is capable of exerciaing the function of the 
other organs; for instance, that the liver or 
stomach is capable of performing the function 
of tho heart. Nobody is foolish enough to as- 
sert this. You can not point to a single indi- 
vidun! that has been skeptical in regard to phre- 
nology, after he has given it a thorcugh investi- 
gation. His skepticism is positive evidence 
that he has not investigated it. There are some 
people who invariably say “ That isn't ao" of 
everything that does not agreo with their own 
views. Ask them why it “isn't so," and tf you 
get a candid answer they tell you that they 
haven't looked into it because they don't think 
it worth while. Rashness of judgment ie the 
result of prejudico or illiberality. It is a histori- 
cal fact that every science and truth instituted 
since the world began has met with the greatest 
opposition. But if you wish to ride a hobby 
that bnt few will oppose, launch out astride of a 
"hnmbug," every time. Phrenology is no 
*humbug;" but is a science, as true and re- 
Hable as God, its author, JOHN W. LOWE, 


Waar BHR Sars.—I have been a subscriber to 
the JOURNAL, and I cap assure you I am very 
much pleased with it. One thing above all I 
like about it fs, it is not devoted to any sect or 
creed. There are other papers larger and more 
showy, but none of more value to the human 
family, for the reading of the JOURNAL never 
becomee old, but is always new and instructive. 
I think if all mothers were to read snch litera- 
ture, and not devote so much of their time to 
light and frivolus reading and idle gossip, that 
the bumau family would be much more refined 
and intelligent than it is to-day. l 

MRA. J. D., Towa. 


PROPOSES A CONVENTION. — Editor 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: I would like to get 
in correspondence with phrenologists and hygien- 
ists, with a view to holding a convention for 
mutual encouragement and the discussion of 
these subjects. It would greatly further our 
cause. What do you think of it? Let us hear 
from others on the subject. 

Canten, IU, l ALFRED MARTINIS. 

NO PUBLICATION in America keeps so 
completely up with the demands of the better 
class of the reading public as the PRRENOLOO!- 
CAL JOURNAL. It improves with age, and a 


: perusal of its peges always inclines one to love 


more ardently a higher plane of life, —Ziuchange. 
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Ma. WiLL Huanmzxs, of Baltimore, recently 
married a Miss Burroughs, of Virginia. A remark- 
able coincidence in his family is that he has three 
brothers who all have the same birthday, each 
one of whom was marrled on his twenty-sixth 
birthday to a Miss Burroughs, in the same church, 
by the same clergyman, each of the three brides 
becoming twenty-one years old on that day. 


Dr. JouN GRAY, Superintendent of the State 
Lunatic Asylum at Utica, N. Y., narrowly es- 
«aped death at the hands of an insane man, who 
entered the office of the Doctor and shot him. 
The bal] passed through his head a little below 
the cheek bones. We are glad to know that the 
wound, although a very painful one, will not 
prevent the Doctor from resuming his nseful 
duties before many weeks. The would-be assas- 
sin gave himself up to the authorities, and stated 
that for eighteen months he has labored under 
the delusion that he was an ambassador sent 
from Heaven to shoot Dr. Gray. 


Some AaED Women.—Mrs. E. T. Weston, of 
New Hampshire, has just celcbrated her 104th 
Dirthday, aud is in quite good health. Mrs. 
Hannah Osborn, who died a short time ago at 
Holderness, N. H., was about 104, aud ell the 
people thereabouts know by family and town 
records, and her descendants of the most respect- 
able circle, that her age was as stated. Mrs. 
Prudence Lakin, the mother of the Rev. A. 8. 
Lakin, a well-known minister of the M.E.Church, 
is 107 years old. Mrs. Aplee, residing in Elm 
street, Morristown, N. J., wili be 104 years old 
in May. Thongh the family are wealthy, the 
old lady persists in helping in the various duties 
of the household. 


D. J. MARRINNEB, of New York, had a severe at- 
tack of pneumonia two years ago, which left him 
with a vicious and persistent cough. The doc- 
tors told him he was in the first stage of cou- 
sumption, but he is now on the road to sound 
health. He attributes his recovery, not to the 
Use of sure cures or safe remedies at $2 a bot- 
tle, but to total abstinence from drugs, and to 
à common-sense system of dress, bathiug, ex- 
ercise, and diet, His chief articles of food have 
been fruit, bread, and beefsteak (with a liberal 
allowance of hot water as a beverage). 


Mz. Moses TATLoB, one of the richest men in 
‘New York, and connected with the Delaware, 
Lackawanna, snd Western Railroad from its in- 
ception, bas given $250,000 for the endowmen: 
Of a hospital for the disabled employés of that 
company. It istime something of the kind were 
done, so great is the destruction of human life 
ey railways. 
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WISDOM. 


* Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


Justica delayed is justice denied.— Gladstone. 


Tue aim of education is perfection ; ee 
the road.— Margaret Fuller. 


Tr is constant effort that builds np character, 
and character is all that we are.—Anon. 


IT is not so much for love of the world that we 
seek it, as to escape our own companionship. 


Tuar unfinished block is my master, and I am 
lts obedient pupil. — Michael Angelo. 


CHINESB PROVERS : “Never rab your cycs ex- 
cept with your elbows." Very sound and prac- 
tical, 


Krxp words produce their own imago in men's 
souls, and a beautiful image it is. They soothe 
and comfort the hearer. 


THERE are some vices which adhcre to us only 
because of others; and which, wheu the trunk 
is removed, fall away like branches.—Puscal, 


TRUE worth is in being, not seeming, 
In doing cach day that goes by 
Some little good, not in dreaming 
Of great things to do by and by. 


To gzJoicx in another's prosperity is to givo 
content to your own lot; to mitigute another's 
grief is to alleviate or dispel your own.—T. Ed- 
wards, 


Tas grandest and strongest natures are ever 
the calmest. A flery restlessness is tho symbol 
of frailties not yet outgrown. The repose of 
power is its richost phase and its clearest testi- 
mony. 


To THINK We are able is almost to be so; to 
determine upon attainment is frequently attain- 
ment itself. Thus earnest resolution has often 
seemed to have about it a savor of omnipotence, 
—Smiles, 


Ix an album of autographs Alphonse Karr has 
written: ‘The first half of our lives we pass iu 
desiring the sccond, and the second in regretting 
the first.” In the same album Alexandre Du- 
mas has written: ' What is duty? It is what 
we exact of others.” g 


. Ons onght to love society tf he wishes to enjoy 


solitude. It is a social nature that solitude 
works upon with the most various power. If 
one is misanthropic, and betakes himeclf to lone- 
licess that he may get away from hateful things, 
solitude is a sileut emptiness to him.—Zimmer- 
mann. Von e 


MIRTH. 


* A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men." 


To CURE sLEEPLESSNESS—engage as a night 
watchman ; it never fails. 


A S1ovux brave is named Castile Soap. A slip- 
pery fellow—ha ! 


To CALL an elevator an * alleviator," as a lady 
is said to have done recently, may be murdering 
English, but with extenuating circumstances, 


Panis advertisement: ‘For sale, a monkey, a 
cat, and two parrots. Address Mad. X——, Rue 
=, As the lady is about to get married, she 
has no further use for these animals." 


“Yes,” said the farmer; "barbod wire fence 
is expensive, but the hired man doesn't stop and 
rest for five minutes on the top of it every time 
he has to climb it,"— Boston Post, 


A LADY recently sent a fur cape to a fur estab- 
lishment for repair, explaining her wishea in the 
following note; "I want mi kipe mendid whar 
the mices nored it in gud shaip.” 


A pargzy philosopher says; ‘I has noticed 
dat all great men retains in arter life de early 
impressions ob childhood. Dis acar heah is whar 
my fodder hit me wid a sarssfras spout,” 


"On, DEAR!” exclaimed Edith to her doll, 
* T do wish you would sit still. I never saw such 
an uneasy thing in all my life, Why don't you 
act like grown folks, and be still and stupid for 
a while?” 


An irritable man who was annoyed in an omni- 
bus by the lady who sat next to him coughing 
violently, exclaimed : " That's a very bad cold of 
yours, madam." To which she meekly replied : 
“I know it, sir, and I am sorry for It; but it's 
tho best I've got.” 


Ax Irishman took n Yankee friend to church 
with him on Christmas day. The music was 
magnificent and the decorations gorgeous. On 
their way out of the church he asked the Yankee 
how he liked it. ' Why, it beats the devil!” 
said the down-easter, "''That's the {otintion,"’ 
dryly remarked the gentleman from Tipperary. 


De TocqUETVILLE, at a Paris dinner, once sald; 
“Connect de coot, de little yellow spot on de 
map, dat makes de clock pedlar, de schoolmaster, 
and de senator. De first give you de time, de 
second tell you what to do with him, and de 
third make you law and civilization. Ah, gentle- 
men! dat little State you call Connect de coot is 
one very greal miracle to me,” 
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In this department we give short reviews of yu À 
New Books as pudlishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satir 
factorily and justly, and alse ta furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability ef any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. Tt is our with to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, expecially t. related in any way to mental 
and physiological science, We can wswally supply any 
of those noticed. 


CAPTURING A LOCOMOTIVE: A History 
of Secret Service ín the Late War. By Rev. 
Wm. Pittenger. 12mo, pp. 354. Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


A true narrative, this, and full of more thril- 
ling interest than even a romantic story. Relat- 
ed by one who took part In It, and who, tbere- 
fore, experienced its startling and often terrible 
lucidents, it has a vividness which no second» 
hand account could possess. The writer is 
probably known already to the reader through 
his “Daring and Suffering,” and “ Extempore 
Speaking’; at any rate, he needs no Introduction 
as a new, untried book-maker, We are given 
the particulars of a memorable attempt by à 
score or sọ of heroic Union soldiers, belonging 
to the command of Gen. O. M. Mitchell, to em- 
barrass and break up the communication and 
transporting facilities of the Confederates in the 
neighborhood of Chattanooga. Disguised as 
private citizens, these soldiers traveled into the 
heart of Georgia early in 1862, and actually scized 
the locomotive of a train employed In transport- 
ing Confederate soldiers northward, while the 
train was stopping at a station near Marietta, 
and ran with it almost to Chattanooga, pursued 
by a more powerful engine and the enraged en- 
gineer of the stolen locomotive. The supply of 
fuel having been exhausted, the Unionists were 
compclled to abandon their prize and tako to the 
country, But the telegraph had flashed intelli- 
gence of their extraordinary deed in advance, 
and the region for miles around was up in ex- 
citement and arma, watching and searching for 
them. They were captured; and what they ex- 
perienced as prisoners—or as spies, for that ap- 
pears to have been the impression entertained of 
them by thelr angry captors—is related with 
much minuteness by Mr. Pittenger. Doubtless 
many a chapter of the Inner or secret history of 
the late war remains to be written; but few, we 
opine, will vie in spirit, audacity, and In variety 
of incident with this. 


THE WINE QUESTION, IN THE LIGHT. OF 
THE NEW DISPENSATION, y Ellis, M.D., 
Author of ** The Avoidable Causes of Discase, 
Insanity, etc." etc. 12mo, pp. 23, New 
York ; Published by the Author. 


This volume is from the pen of an earnest 
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thinker and worker, a thorough-going member 
of the Church of the New Jerusalem, as appears 
dn the ontaot. His discussion of the wine ques- 
tion is arranged with the view to indicating par- 
allelisms between the deductions of science and 
tthe declarations of “New Church” authority 
respecting the mature of alcoho! and its applica- 
tion as a beverage. According to Swedenborg- 
dan philosophy, fermented drinks of an intoxi- 
-ating nature are poisons, and therefore products 
of hell. This claim Dr. Ellis endeavors to sup- 
port by quotations from the great Swedish 
weer. To the general reader, probably, the au- 
Xhor's citations from medicists, chemists, and 
physiologists will have more welght as logical 
proof of bis position against wine. In the com- 
pilation of authorities he has evidently been to 
4nuch pains, for we find muny admirable quota- 
tions which we have not met in recent publica- 
*ions,on the same subject. The two kinds of 
wine in the Bible—that bone of contention among 
some of our supposed Biblical scbolars—comes 
$n for a share of consideration, and a strong case 
ds made for the affirmutivo. . 

The pith of the book is tho author's defense 
of his interpretation of Swedenborgian pbllos- 
ophy concerning the uso of intoxicating drinks, 
his views having been questioned by writers in 
the "New Church." It is a gallant defense, and 
carries with it the sympathy of overy truc advo- 
cate of temperance and moral reform. It is also 
a strong defense which it will be far from essy 
for any one, however we. instructed in Sweden- 
borgiauism, to answer. 


Poems. By L. Belle Van Nada. With 
Preface. o, pp. 151. Printed for the Au- 
thor at Indianapolis, Ind. 

Very evident it is that much thought has been 
bestowed upon the verses which make up this 
volume, Hcre and there a line is seen which is 
complete in poetical form, and embodies truo 
feeling. “Among the Stars” contains sentiment 
of the purest order and much coberency of 
rhythmic movement. We trust that circum- 
stances will ald the author to work on and give 
£o the world other compositions, as this, her first 
volume, contains the evidences of a poetic fac- 
aalty which needs-only cultivation for its develop- 
ment into capability that should win notice. 


“THE THROAT AND THE VOICE, By d: 
Solis Cohen, M.D., Lecturer on Diseascs of the 
Throat and Chest in Jefferson Medical College, 
etc. pp. 155. Paper, 80 cente, 


Our Home. By Henry Hartshorne, 

A.M., M.D., formerly Professor of Hygiene 

in the University of Pennsylvania. pp. 149. 

Price, 30 cents. 

These recent issues, from the press of Mesers, 
:P. Blakiston & Co., of Philadelphia, are exccl- 
-Jent little medical books in their way, and de- 
werving of a wide circulation. They have been 
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prepared by no mere compiler or “ stock writer,” 
bnt by specialists of reputation. There is no 
pretense on the part of the authors to teach the 
art of practicing medicine within the space of a 
book one can easily put in his pocket, but to di- 
rect the reader's attention to some scientific 
facts concerning tho throat and voice, and 
the making of a healthful home. Valuable sug- 
gestions are given for the care of the throat and 
for tho prevention and treatment of its peculiar 
diseases, and instruction with reference to the 
proper uso of the voicb. Dr. Hartshorne fur- 
nisbes the reader of his little book with a system 
of rules which every one interested in the making 
of a home would bo wisc in following. How to 
build, warm, ventilate, drain, and occupy a 
house is clearly set forth in accordance with the 
latest teachings of hygieno and physiology. 


THE Lost ESTATE, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Mrs, J. P. Ballard, Author of ** The Hole 
in the Bag," etc. 18mo, pp. 218. Price, 50 
cents. New York: ‘National Temperance 80- 
eicty. 

When a man gets into tho evil practice of 
drinking alcoholic liquors, it is easy for him to 
lose the fairest estate, be it in money or land. 
And it is easy also for him to losc character and 
reputation, those more valuable possessions of 
humanity. In this little story we have a graphic 
Illustration of the ruin brought to a once happy 
home by intemperance; and the many other 
stories which are added to make up the book, 
contrast the life of indulgenco and sin with the 
life of sobriety and virtue in that sprightly yet 
true fashion which pleases children. 


THE SCIENCE OF THE STARS. By Alfred 
J. Pearce, Author of ** The Text-Book of As- 
trology," etc. 16mo, pp. 201. London: Simp- 
kin, Marshall & Co. 

This is a '* wonder ” book, a setting forth of 
views of the class termcd astrological. In his 
preface, the author makes this declaration: * If 
authority alone could be allowed to decido the 
vexed question of the truth of astrology, it will 
be recoguized from the names of the founders of 
modern astronomy, before quoted, that the 
weight of authority is decidedly in favor of 
astrology." Looking back to see the names ot 
the “before quoted” founders of modern as- 
tronomy, we find those of Pythagoras and Kep- 
ler! The potent influences of the moon end 
planets and constellations of the zodiac are set 
forth, and the author 1s at some trouble to point 
out apparent coincidences in history with these 
influences. We fear that his labor has been for 
the most part in vain, and that he will fall to 
persuade many of the Intelligent that the modem 
representatives of astronomical sclence—Lock- 
yer, Struve, Hall, Newcomb, and others—are net 
to be trusted more than medisval nations, 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


READINGS AND RECUTATIONS, No. 4. A new 
collection of articles in prose and vorse, em- 
bracing argument and appec], pathos and hu- 
mor, by the foremost temperance advocates and 
writers. Suitable for use in schools, all temper- 
ance organizations, reform clubs, lodges, divis- 
lons, ctc., aod also adapted for public and pri- 
vate readings. Edited by Miss L. Peuney, editor 
of “ Tho National Temperance Orator,"etc. 12mo, 
pp. 120. Cloth, 60 cents ; paper, 25 cents. New 
York: The National Temperance Society and 
Publication House. 


Tar SPorrs System and Civil Service Reform 
in the Custom House and Post-Office at New 
York. By Dorman B. Eaton. Published forthe 
Civil Service Reform Association by G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons, New York. Mr. Eaton, as Chair- 
mau of the Civil Service Commission, has made 
special inquiry into the methods of appointment 
and the service of appointees in the two depert- 
ments mentioned above, and speaks with author- 
ity, therefore, in his pamphlet, He shows the 
obstacles In American politics to reform in our 
civil service, and also what efforts have been 
made to improve the Post-Office and the Custom 
House by officials who were above partisanship, 
and suggests practicable methods for the con- 
sideration of our public men '* who live above 
the fog." The pamphlet should have a wide 
circulation, that tho public may know how the 
mcn who ropresent them in the councils of the 
Stato and nation selfishly embarrass the curreut 
of public business, and do great damage to the 
people. 

Tag New Enaianp FauILY. By Natben Al- 
len, M.D. (Reprinted from the New Englander 
for March, 1882). The New Englanders — by 
which Dr. Allen moans the descendants of the 
old settlors—aro losing ground as factors in 
population ; their families are becoming smalicr 
aud smaller, so that now the foreign elements 
are numericaliy stronger than the old stock. 
The rcasons which are offered for this decadence 
are physiological iu the main. The old Puritanic 
vigor and home sentiment have almost disap- 
peared, and in their place are found an excessive 
nervous development with morbid or false uo- 
tions concerning the domestic relations and the 
purpose of life. Dr. Allen’s forebodings are 
gloomy—too gloomy, we think. Wo esteem him 
highly as an observer and carnost weli-wisher for 
the race ; bnt may it not be that his protracted 
study of vital statistics, especially upon the de- 
generato or mortuary side, has given him a pes- 
simatic bias ? 


ZAnEIEL'S ALMANAC FoR 1882: Containing 
predictions of the weather; voice of the stars; 
numorous useful tables, with a hieroglyphic— 
atrife, discord, prosperity. By Zadkiei, Yao 
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Szo, etc. Price, 10 cents. Cousins & Co., 
London, | ~ 

Hits ror ParwrEnS, Decorators, and Paper- 
Hangers. Being a selection of useful rules, 
data, memoranda, methods, and suggestions for 
house, ship, and furniture painting, paper-hang-- 
ing, gilding, color mixing, etc. Prepared with 
special reference to amateurs by An Old Hand. 
Price, 25 cents. Published by the Industrial 
Publication Company, New York. 


GLIMPSES OF THE WORK AMoxG SEAMEN of all 
Nations in the Mariners! Church of the Port of 
Now York. This is the sixty-fourth aunual re- 
port of the Society for Promoting the Gospel 
Among Seamen, and is an encoursging retro- 
spect of the work accomplished during the past. 
yoar. 

Fongxzsrs: Their Influence Upon Climate and 
Rainfall. By J. M. Anders M.D., Ph,D. A 
well-argued appeal for the preservation of our 
woodland from total extinction, and for the ln- 
crease of tree-planting generally. 

Tux poet Whittier has written for Wide Awake 
a tender and exquisito poom commemorative of 
the children’s love for Longfellow, and of Long- 
fellow's death. It appears in the May Number, 
together with a fine frontispiece portrait of Long- 
fellow, engraved by Closgon. 


THE ProPLE's LrBRARY. The following addi- 
tions to this popular series of stories, in paper 
covers, have been made: An ONLY BISTER. By 
Madame Guizot de Witt. Edited by Miss Mu- 
lock. Price, 10 cents.—CLoups AND SUNSHINE. 
By Charles Reade. Pricc, 10 cents.—ARRESTED 
ox Susricion. By M. Laffan. Price, 10 centas, 
—CALAMITY JANE. By Reckless Ralph. Price, 
10 cents.—GresEY BLAIR, THE WESTERN DETEC- 
TIVB. By Judson R. Taylor. Price, 20 cents.— 
A GorpEN Heart. By Bertha M. Clay. Price, 
90 ccnts.—Hrs Love AND FonTUNE. By Emma. 
8. Southworth. Price, 10 cents.—EULOoGY ox 
James A. GARFIELD.  Dolivered February 27th, 
1882, in the House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, by Hon. James G. Blaine. Price, 10 cents. 
—HxR SEcoND Love. By tbe author of “ Dora. 
Thorne.” Price, 20 cents.— WHo KILLED ZEBE- 
per? By Wilkie Collins, and THE Heap Warr- 
ER. By F. W. Robinson. Price, 10 centa— 
Joan Jaao's GHosr. By Wilkie Collus, Price, 
10 cta.—How I ManniED Hx: The Confession 
ofa Young Lady. By Wilkio Collins. Price, 10 
ceuts.—BEFrORB THE Dawn, By Mary Cecil Hay. 
Price, 15 cents.—WirRouT McowmYr. By the au- 
thor of * An Utter Despair.” Price, 10 cents.— 
Tus Cuimes. By Charles Dickens. Price, 10 
cents.—MARRIED AND DESERTED. Price, 10cts. 
—WiLL Hs Bsrrar Hen? By Mrs. Henry 
Wood.—FAITuLESS OR Tron, and A STRONG- 
ADVOCATE, together. Price, 10 cents. All sap- 
plied by the Publishers, J. 8. Ogilvie & Co, 
New York. 
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THADDEUS STEVENS, 
THE LATE REPUBLICAN LEADER. 
AVERSA years since I visited Lancas- 


ter, Pennsylvania, and during my stay 
in that quiet little city, I called to see Thad- 


deus Stevens. He was then the greatest 
living public man in the Keystone State, 
He was recognized by many as the grandest 
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American commoner of the century. With 
his party he was a champion, a leader, a 
chief. In Congress he was prominent as a 
logical debater and a fiery radical, and at 
home he was a local king, whose word was 
law, whose suggestion was the shadow of a 
statute to come. He was then an old man 
and physically infirm. I say that he was 
old as we count the years of human life, for 
he was in his seventy-third year, but he 
could write and speak with a vigor that few 
men of fifty command. Thirty years of 
public life fighting with the minority against 
a fierce majority for justice and liberty, had 
not bent his form nor crushed his spirit. 
In his contest for human rights he never 
failed to honor the fact that “color is not a 
Without flinching he braved the 
odium which his love of equal rights for all 
brought upon him. He favored the educa- 
tion of black children in our common 
schools, the enlisting of black men for the 
army and navy, and the lifting of the entire 
race of negroes in this country out of the 
chains and fetters and gyves of slavery not 
only, but into the high sphere of civilization 


crime." 


His voice and his 
vote had always been on the side of op- 


enjoyed by the whites. 


pressed humanity, and he lived to see his 
ideas grow into institutions. I found this 
grand old man sitting in his library. He 
had been bored all the morning by little 
local politicians, the little-great men of the 


town, who think the world was created that ` 


they might govern it, and that when they 
fail to make their calling and election sure 
“chaos will come again." He was in good 
spirits and in better health than usual, not- 
withstanding (to use his own words) *' the 
newspaper attacks on his constitution." He 
gave me a cordial invitation to sit down 
and chat with him, and without reserve 
gave his opinion of some of the men who 


were public property, not in the sense of 
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being purchasable commodities, but in the 
sense that they were then alive and active 
in the domain of politics. 

He applauded Horace Greeley (who was 
then the boss editor) for his ability and in- 
tegrity, but censured him for bailing Jeffer- 
son Davis. He considered the 7rrbune a 
great force not weakened by the mistakes 
of its editor-in-chief. He had little affection 
for Senator Fessenden because he consid- 
ered him parsimonious, and he especially 
disliked his dealing so gently with Andy 
Johnson. He did not consider Mr. Chase 
a great statesman. Speaking of some na- 
tional men, who are yet living, he said 
Trumbull *is a Republican perforce, while 
he is constitutionally conservative.” He 
thought Senator Sherman had too high an 
opinion of himself. Edmonds of Vermont 
and Morgan of New York were the subjects 
with others of criticism, touched up with a 
little coloring of commendation. I have 
before me a scrap from the CArzs/zan Intel- 
ligencer, which reads as follows : “ Thad- 
deus Stevens, in early and middle age, was 
a very handsome man. His face was as 
distinguished as his figure was well made, 
the latter being marred only by that unfor- 
tunate deformity, a club-foot. He was ex- 
ceedingly sensitive upon the subject of this 
misfortune, yet it was a blessing in disguise, 
for it caused him to sympathize with, and 
be deeply interested in, those who were 
lame or deformed in any way, and many 
instances are told of his great generosity 
At the time I saw him | 
wrote as follows in my note-book : “ Mr. 
Stevens is six feet in height, rather slender 


toward such.” 


now, but in his prime he must have had a 
powerful frame and great physical strength. 
His gray eyes are full of fire and look you 
squarely in the face when he talks. He has 
an eagle nose, indicative of ability to com- 
mand. His compressed lips show decision 
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and firmness, and his broad, high forehead 
He had 
the reputation of being a good neighbor, a 
true friend, a generous giver, and a genuine 
patriot. He would carry the standard of 
stars and march to the music of progress 
over the continent, but he had little pa- 
tience with those who did not keep step 
with him. He climbs the highest altitudes 
of progress, and beholds with the vision of 


is a magnificent dome of thought. 


a seer a new civilization without caste, 
without chains, without injustice, with a 
free press, a free school, free soil, and free 
men. 


“No carven statue, not a silent sphynx, 
Is our great commoner, he boldly thinks, 
And his brave heart, which no defeats eclipse, 
Beats thoughts to eloquence upon his lips. 
A radical, one of the uncrowned kings, 
He goes down to the deepest roots of things, 
And pulls up flowers, and weeds, and even wheat, 
If in Lis way, and spurns them with his feet. 
His eagle eyes have foresight, and they see 
The future, and the nation’s destiny. 
When our stout ship of State was in the storm 
Of thunder fire, and crimson rain, the form 
Of our bold leader stood erect and tall, 
Uuder the flag which now floats over all. 
The flag where stripes will not long as it waves 
Be duplicated on the backs of slaves. 
O firm, strong leader, reconstruct the State, 
And make it just and frce ns well as great. 
May the best thought that's forged within the brain 
Be merciful and just, then not in vain 
Thy speech incisive and thy critic tone, 
For laureled Liberty shall bold her throne.” 


Mr. STEVENS was born at Peacham, Cale- 
donia County, Vermont, April 4, 1793, died 
in Washington, D. C., August 11, 1868. 
His parents were poor and unable to help 
him, but though he was lame and sickly his 
resolute soul enabled him to help himself. 
By hard study he qualified for college, and 
was graduated with honor at Dartmouth 
in t814. At once he went to work, teach- 
ing school and studying law, and soon se- 
cured a large practice. In 1828 he entered 
the political field, and with great ardor ob- 
jected to the election of General Jackson, 
acting with zeal in behalf of the Whig party. 
In 1833, and for a number of years follow- 
ing, he was a member of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature, and distinguished himself as an 
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opponent to slavery. In 1838 he rendered 
important service to the State as Canal 
Commissioner. In 1842 he moved to Lan- 
caster, Pa., opened a law office, and devoted 
six years to the practice of his profession. 
He was elected a Representative in Con- 
gress in 1848 and re-elected in 1850. There 
he eloquently and persistently opposed the 
fugitive slave law and the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill, In 1858 he was again honored with a 
seat in Congress and held it till he died. 
As a lawyer he easily distanced many com- 
petitors, and took his place among the first 
men of the nation at the head of the bar. 
As a manufacturer and business man his 
enterprise and diligence were crowned with 
wealth, and when the rebels burned down 
his iron works the loss of $100,000 did not 
cripple him in his affairs so that he had to 
stop business. Mr. J. E. Barr, of Lancas- 
ter, at the time of my visit, had just pub- 
lished a lifelike portrait of the distinguished 
statesman, It is finely engraved on steel, 
and is the only likeness of Mr. Stevens ap- 
proved by him. The lofty forehead, the 
searching eyes, the compressed mouth, the 
strongly-marked features are perfectly de- 
veloped in this picture. { value this portrait 
very highly, not alone because it is an accu- 
rate representation of the face and expres- 
sion of the heroic man, but because it was 
presented to me by its prototype as a me- 
mento. At the present writing there is 
considerable excitement in relation to the 
property that he left. His estate was left 
to his nephew on condition he should 
keep sober for five years, with successive 
“chances ” of five years each in case of a 
first failure. As the conditions have not 
been complied with, the estate is claimed 
by the residuary legatees, viz., the trustees 
of a colored orphan asylum, to which it was 
to revert. Claims are also made by indi- 
vidual relations. His sympathy for the col- 
ored people did not exhaust itself in con- 
gressional speeches and in his efforts to se- 
cure enactments for their protection and 
education. Here is a picture of him, drawn, 
shall we say, “ with envious gall and worm- 
wood,” by an English writer and published 
in the London Quarterly Review: “ Day 
after day a strange and ghastly figure rose 
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within the walls of the House, and heaped 
bitter imprecations upon the South, and 
' upon all who came from it or went into it— 
a weird and shrunken-looking man, bent in 
figure and club-footed, over whose deeply- 
lined and pallid countenance a strange 
gleam was at times shot from his sunken 
eyes. Accustomed to all the dark and in- 
tricate ways which lead to political life in 
the United States, stern and pitiless in 
nature, and hating the Southern people 
with a superhuman hatred, no more willing 
instrument for exciting sectional animosity 
could have been found than this veteran of 
the Pennsylvania arena, Thaddeus Stevens. 
His voice was usually quavering and feeble, 
but when excitement stirred him—as it did 
whenever any plea was offered from the 
South—he threw a certain tone into it which 
made it ring all over the House, and inspired 
those who had been presumptuous enough 
to oppose him with an extraordinary dread 
of his influence and power." No, he did 
not hate the Southern people—he hated 
slavery as O'Connell did. The Irish orator 
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and statesman refused to shake hands with 
james Gordon Bennett because he defended 
the “peculiar institution" ; but did he hate 
the citizens of the United States without 
discrimination ? A man may hate the sin, 
and yet not hate the sinner. His ways were 
neither dark nor intricate, for he battered 
breaches through the defenses of slavery 
and let in the light, and his ringing blows 
echoed across the Continent. The sec- 
tional animosity spoken of was from the 
“cotton seed sown by the devil on the 
Southern soil," as Wendell Phillips puts it, 
and which sprouted in strife and bore the 
blood-red blossom of war. His voice may 
have quavered, but it was heard afar, and 
it made the oppressors tremble as the roar 
of the lion shakes the nerves of the traveler 
in the desert. It is true that a certain class 
of Congressmen dreaded and feared his 
influence and power. He may have been 
old and shrunken and lame and pallid, but 
he was able to defeat the strongest man 
that dared to measure lances with him in 
the arena of debate. G. W. BUNGAY. 


STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE PHRENOLOGY. 
CHAPTER XI. 
IDIOCY AND INSANITY. 


HE mental condition generally 
termed idiocy may be congenital or 
accidental ; in its effect upon the faculties 
it may be general or partial. Congenital 
and accidental idiocy comprise all those 
cases in which the head is below the 
standard of volume set for normal intel- 
ligence; those in which the head appears 
to be well-formed, but nevertheless con- 
tains a brain wanting in certain parts es- 
sential to its co-ordinate exercise; and 
also those cases in which faculties once 
good have been lost or destroyed by some 
extraordinary occurrence, asa severe blow 
upon the head or a heavy fall which 
shocked the whole nervous system so 
much as to impair its balance perma- 
nently. 
There may be complete idiocy, in which 
an entire want of intelligence exists—the 
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person being incapable of helping him- 
self or attending to his natural wants in 
the smallest degree; and there may be 
incomplete idiocy, in which failure of in- 
telligence or capability is related to cer- 
tain faculties, while the others are active 
and normal. Hence it is seen that idiocy 
presents several shades of difference and 
many varieties, and that it has a much 
more extended application than is com- 
monly thought. 

We meet with men in the walks of 
every-day society who show fair skill in 
the management of their business affairs, 
but whose judgment is altogether un- 
sound in other matters; in fact, are in- 
capable of understanding them clearly. 
Thus we meet with merchants and bank- 
ers whose names rank high on ’Change, 
but who have no idea of music—not be 
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ing able to distinguish one tuae from an- 
other, or lack completely any practical 
understanding of mechanical methods, 
and could not drive a nail neatly into a 
board. So too we meet with men who are 
superior as musicians or as writers on lit- 
erary topics, but who have no practical 
sense of economy, are wasteful of money; 
and constantly in debt. 

Complete idiots, and those individuals 
whose intellectual faculties are in a very 
feeble state of development, require the 
guardianship of their friends or the State. 
In some the want of intellect leaves unre- 
strained affective faculties possessing un- 
common energy, and such individuals are 
therefore dangerous and demand close 
watching. Not a few instances are on 
record wherein idiots of this class have 
been made the instruments of villains for 
the performance of great crime. Herder 
quotes the case of an idiot who having 
seen a pig killed went and cut the throat 
of a man. Gall alludes to a young imbe- 
cile who had set fire to nine houses. 
Vimont speaks of one Missonnier who 
was employed by assassins to kill one M. 
Fualdes, 

The instances of violence and serious 
injury to life and property done by un- 
balanced persons while sequestered in 
the homes of their friends are very nu- 
merous, and call for more earnest consid- 
eration on the part of those having charge 
of police and sanitary affairs. Private 
sentiment which endangers the security 
of a home or a neighborhood should not 
be permitted to have sway in this era of 
physiological enlightenment. Imbeciles 
who are at all subject to periods of ex- 
citement in which they are likely to in- 
jure themselves or others should be 
placed under intelligent surveillance. 


DESTRUCTIVE MONOMANIA. 

There are numerous forms of mono- 
mania in which the individuals affected 
exhibit good reasoning powers on sub- 
jects disconnected with that of their pe- 
culiar weakness. Some, probably the 
majority of these, are inoffensive; but 
many are liable to paroxysms or violent 
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phases of mental disturbance, during 
which they are capable of doing harm. 
One kind of monomania has a destructive 
tendency, in which the unfortunate indi- 
vidual when dominated by excitement 
may seek to kill his associates by open 
violence or by secret arts. The case of 
Madame Gottfried, the German woman 
who poisoned two husbands, her mother, 
several children, and other persons, be- 
longs to this class. In Madame Gottfried 
the homicidal propensity was evinced in 
a manner peculiar as it was horrible. 
She resided in Bremen until the discovery 
of her crimes in 1828, and inherited ample 
means for living amid elegant surround- 
ings. In company she appeared modest, 
courteous, and kind, and was deemed af- 
fectionate and benevolent. So perfectly 
did she maintain the above character, and 
so cunningly did she dispose of her vic- 
tims, that she had caused the death of 
over thirty persons before suspicion was 
awakened against her. In the attempt, 
however, to kill a young man by mixing 
arsenic with his food, she was discovered 
by her intended victim and arrested, and, 
after a trial, sentenced to death by decap- 
itation. The chief object of these crimes 
was to obtain money for the maintenance 
of her mode of living, yet in nearlyall the 
cases very little advantage was gained in 
that respect. 

A similar instance of the propensity to 
murder is cited by Dr. W. A. Hammond 
in his paper on “ Reasoning Mania "* in 
the case of Helené Jégado, a French 
woman, who killed twenty-eight persons 
by poison between the years 1853 and 
1857. 

In many instances of homicidal mania 
the deranged retain sufficient reason to 
warn people against approaching them 
when in a state of exitement. Pinel re- 
lates an interesting account of a man who 
experienced at irregular intervals an ac- 
cess of fury marked by irresistible im- 
pulse to shed blood; and, if he could 
then seize a cutting instrument, he was 
led to sacrifice the first person who came 


* Read before the Medico-Legal Society of New 
York, March 1, 1882. 
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in his way. During this state of fury he 
would answer questions that were put to 
him and indicate no incoherence of 
thought. He felt even profoundly the 
horror of his situation, and remorsefully 
blamed himself for having the mad dis- 
position. Before his confinement at Bi- 
cetre he was one day seized by one of his 
deadly rages in his house. On the in- 
stant he warned his wife, whom he ten- 
derly loved, and she had barely time to 
fly and save herself from a violent death. 

A case of homicidal mania analogous 
to the last is related by a contributor to 
the Journal of Mental Diseases (London) 
for January, 1882. A young woman of 
good family, who was living in a training 
institution of London, evinced from time 
to time an uncontrollable disposition to 
commit personal violence on any of her 
companions who might be present when 
the paroxysm seized her. She had se- 
verely wounded two or three of her asso- 
ciates with scissors or knife before it was 
determined to remove her to an asylum, 
where she is now. She herself asked to 
be placed under restraint, dreading lest 
she should in one of her ragcs murder 
some one. Her mental vagaries have usu- 
ally been connected with pbysical debil- 
ity of some sort, especially weaknesses pe- 
culiar to women. 

To have a true idea of the various as- 
pects presented by monomania, it is nec- 
essary to examine with care the develop- 
ment and action of the cerebral organs— 
not only those which may be the center 
of the functional disturbance, but also 
others which have any relation to the 
former. As a general rule it can not be 
asserted with too much emphasis that the 
organs of the intellectual and affective 
faculties have an absolute and a rela- 
tive action—the first being the direct ac- 
tion or impulse which lies at the incep- 
tion of conduct: the other being that 
final or outward expression which results 
from the combined influence of the or- 
gans participating in the mental process. 

As a rule the intellectual powers are 
not great in monomaniacs; while their 
affectional faculties are strong and easily 
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excited. Campagne says‘of them: “ Lo- 
quacious or unusually taciturn, heedless 
or morbidly cautious, dreamers, weari- 
some to all brought in contact with them, 
capricious and unmitigated liars—their 
qualities are often in a certain manner 
brilliant, but are entirely without solidity 
or depth. Sharpness and cunning are 
not often wanting, especially for little 
things and insignificant intrigues. Ever 
armed with a lively imagination and 
quick comprehension, they readily appro- 
priate the ideas of others—developing or 
transforming them and giving them the 
stamp of their own individuality. But 
the creative force is not there, and they 
rarely possess enough mental vigor to get 
their own living."* 

Their heads are generally smaller than 
persons of sound mind, the want of bal- 
ance being specially shown by the defi- 
cient development of the superior part of 
the anterior lobes of the brain; while the 
head is short relatively to its breadth, the 
region of the ears being prominent. 

Campagne says that * reasoning mani- 
acs” have a head smaller than that of 
lunatics in general, and that the antero- 
posterior curve, and particularly the pos- 
terior curve of the cranium, are less than 
those of persons of sound mind, lunatics 
in general, the weak-minded, and even of 
idiots; the posterior lobes being congen- 
itally atrophied. 


MENTAL ALTERATIONS THROUGH INJURY. 


Works on mental disease and neural 
surgery cite many cases of persons en- 
dowed with ordinary faculties, who, after 
a fall or an injury to the head, manifested 
remarkable intellectual powers, or strange 
transformations of character. 

Vimont mentions the ère Mabillon 
who exhibited a high intelligence after 
having received a blow on the head. Ac- 
crel relates the history of a young man of 
irreproachable manners, who, after re- 
ceiving a wound which necessitated the 
removal of a part of the skull-bone, could 
scarcely be dissuaded from acting very 


© Traite de la mamie raissonante, Paris, 1869. 
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immodestly. Vimont quotes also the case 
of a man who had been struck violently 
on the neck, and whose conduct was 
changed from that of known virtue and 
regularity to that of the most abandoned 
lubricity. 

It is easy to explain these phenomena 
when we take into account the influence 
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of organs in a state of activity or excite- 
ment; and the analysis of a given case of 
abnormal mental expression will lead us 
to the physical source of the trouble—the 
nervous center—whose derangement or 
supra-normal exercise must in any event 
disturb the general harmony of the 
mind, D. 


HORSE HEADS AND HORSE CHARACTER. 


NE who is conversant with human 

physiognomy can say of a photograph 
which may be offered for his examination, 
“This is a portrait," or, “ This is not a 
portrait," and that, too, without being at all 
acquainted with the supposed original of 
the sun-print. So, on glancing at the series 
of horses’ heads which are herewith pre- 
sented to the consideration of the reader, 
wecan point to four or five of them and 
declare that they are veritable likenesses in 
profile of certain high-bred animals. The 
artist has been faithful in his reproduction 
of form, lineament, and expression, and we 
can trace easily their differences in tempera- 
ment and general characteristics, "There 
are some horsemen who have been so thor- 
ough in their study of the relation of form 
and feature to character, that they can de- 
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nologists, and if their knowledge were set 
down with scientific method, it would be of 
value to all who have anything to do with 
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horses, and especially to those whose busi- 
ness it js to train them. 

The dullest observer could not fail to see 
marks of bigh breeding in the heads of 
Maud S., Black Henry, and Daniel Lam- 
bert, There is a clean,sharply-defined mould; 
an alert, intelligent expression; a keen, 
straightforward gaze, all of which unmis- 
takably declare superiority of organism. In 
Maud S. and the thoroughbred the mental 
temperament may be said to have a typical 
representation, the former especially show- 
ing, by the low situation of the eye rela- 
tively to the ear and the plane of the fore- 
head, a large brain. In spite of the fore- 
shortening, there is enough of the surface 
of the head to impress us with its breadth. 
The nervous susceptibility is fairly a-tremble 
in the delicate skin and fine ears. As com- 


termine with much nicety the disposition | pared with the Scotch Clydesdale, Maud S., 
and value of a horse after a few minutes’ | the thoroughbred, and Daniel Lambert havc 
observation of him. They are horse-phre- ! a lighter skull and thinner and more sena- 
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tive membranes. Yet the first mentioned | charge of a careless farm-hand. The 
is by no means deficient in spirit. The | French Percheron, like the Clydesdale, pos- 
Hambletonian, as portrayed by the illustra- | sesses a good stomach, and is stout in body 
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tion, is not as good-natured as the others, 
He is a well-made, muscular fellow, having 
more of the motive temperament than the 
trotters, but is less susceptible to high train- 
ing. He has endurance and strength, can 
do a good day’s work in the thills of a 
heavy wagon, and can move nimbly before 
a light buggy. He needs an intelligent 
driver—no bungler with the reins. Black 
Henry is a gentle animal, but must not be 
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and limb, fitted for the heavy work of busi- 
ness. He is patient and steady-going, not 
over-tasty about the quality of his food, and 
he gets out of it abundant nutrition, The 
nervous Maud S. and thoroughbred are 
dainty feeders, and know the difference be- 
tween a box of rough boards and a stall 
finished in well-joined hard wood. 

A writer in The Blacksmith and Wheel- 
wright, the publisher of which has courte- 


trifled with. He needs no blinders, and the | ously supplied us the seven handsome illus- 


man who understands him would resent any 


trations associated with this sketch, alludes 


suggestion to limit his vision. He is a pow- | to the phrenology of the horse in these 


erful fellow, and we judge would do his best 
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in the field or on the road, being one of | dispositions. 


terms: "Like men, horses are of various 
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One exhibits pride and dig- 


nity, another is dull, tame, and inefficient ; 
one is savage, another is kind ; one is quick 


those horses that are likely to injure them- 
selves through their ambition if left to the 
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to understand, while another is stupid ; one 
has courage, another is shy and timid, and, 
therefore, unreliable. There are differences 
in the form and expression of the face of 
the horse, especially in the structure and 
form of the head. Characteristics of this 
kind may be profitably studied by horse- 
men... .. A great width between and 
prominence of the eyes indicate a teach- 
able and tractable horse, Width between 
the ears indicates courage, nobleness, and 
strength of character. Roundness and ele- 
vation between the eyes is a sign of mild- 
ness of disposition, and desire to be ca- 
ressed and to reciprocate kindness. A timid 
horse is narrow between the ears, like the 
deer, sheep, and rabbit. Such an one lacks 
courage, and is always unreliable. A dull, 
unteachable horse is narrow between the 
eyes, and flat and contracted above and 
back of them.” The difference in the ex- 
pression and form of the eye in a high-bred 
and in an ordinary horse is very marked, 
One glance at Maud S. and the Percheron 


no 


suffices to decide which is the superior in 
intelligence. There is a wide-awake and 
eager susceptibility in the one, which con- 
trasts with the dull and passive expression 
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of the other. The Clydesdale, althougt» 
belonging to the class of work-horses, is by 
no means wanting in intelligence. The 
specimen among our illustrations shows the 
effect of careful training and selection. 


THE TYRANNY OF THE PRESENT. 


pisau sold his birthright for a mess 
of pottage. 

Commentators and ministers have for 
years elaborated and elucidated this state- 
ment, some excusing, some condemning 
the action of poor Esau; but without 
help from any of them, it is easy to feel 
the full force of the words, to understand 
that his act illustrated for all time the 
sacrifice of permanent good for temporary 
relief, the unrelenting grip and control of 
circumstances, the common but cruel 
tyranny of the present, 

But Esau, the unfortunate victim of 
countless slurs and sermons, the “cun- 
ning hunter," was at least an honest man 
so far as his record goes. It was his 
brother Jacob who, by a disguise and lie, 
secured the blessing of Isaac, Yet we 
know he valued that dying benediction 
from his exceeding bitter cry, “ Bless me, 
even me also, O my father!” But when 
Esau came from the field he was hungry. 
Hunger is uncomfortable, impatient, il- 
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logical, inconsiderate of ways and means. 
so long as its end can be secured. It is 
a temporary triumph of the body over 
the brain, the animal nature dominating 
the spiritual, the appetite subduing the 
reason. A dinner at that hour was of 
more value to Esau than any promised 
glory, power, or dominion in the years. 
which were to come; and, in accepting 
and devouring his red pottage of lentiles, 
he furnished a definition, on its lowest 
plane, of the tyranny of the present. 

If “human nature is the same every- 
where,” then it is fair to assume that the 
Esau of many hundred years ago was not 
unlike other Esaus of the present gener- 
ation. One need not go to the book of 
Genesis or to the year 1200 B.C. to find 
his counterpart. Men are constantly 
sacrificing themselves and their interests, 
either from weakness of will, lack of 
patience, failure of endurance, poverty of 
understanding, want of faith, or mistaken 
notions of the relative value of things, to 
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the power of present circumstances and 
conditions. Nor is it asingular fact. The 
present is to all humanity the most vital 
point of existence. It is true, as Shelley 
says, “ We look before and after, and pine 
for what is not "; yet the past is really a 
dead thing, occupying a phantom's place 
in memory. The future is yet unborn, 
and only a conjecture; while the point of 
time between what was and what will be 
is alive and awake, intensely vital with 
thoughts, words, and deeds, plans, de- 
sires, and necessities. 

A new reading of the old Sanskrit 
shows that all the names of God—Deus, 
Zeus, Jupiter, etc.—were names of the 
sun, and that men could give no better 
definition or symbol of divine power than 
the Day—significant of all divine strength 
and glory, all human privilege and op- 
portunity. 

“ To-day is a king in disguise," says an 
Oriental poet. “He only is rich who 
owns the day," says an American philos- 
opher, and “’Tis the measure of a man, 
his apprehension of a day." Yet common 
experience proves that this apprehension 
is seldom of the broadest or wisest sort. 
It is rarely that we can penetrate the dis- 
guise of the king and recognize the sov- 
ereign through his commonplace gar- 
ments 'of circumstances and surround- 
ings; and human nature finds it hard to 
take anything on trust. Time is our 
friend or enemy according to our recep- 
tion and treatment of him. The man 
can be stronger than the hour if he so 
wills; but unless he wills, the hour will 
rule him, body and soul, to his everlast- 
ing loss and regret. 

The great mass of men are placed by 
circumstances beyond the temptation to 
waste time or postpone duties. Every 
hour of their day is bought and paid for, 
and the most is to be made of it and done 
in it, lest the wages be withheld when 
pay-day comes. But the work done, the 
money earned, the day closed, the man is 
free again for his short season, and it is 
just this sort of freedom—exacting no 
account of itself, considering only the 
present time, the present desire, the 
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present chance—that is short-sighted, 
weak, easily influenced and tyrannized 
over. Upon those who have the most 
leisure, independence, and choice of oc- 
cupation, the responsibility rests most 
heavily. The employer may be a tyrant, 
but the chances are that the man above 
the necessity of employment finds a 
greater one in his own nature. The man 
who is forced to work is certainly not 
entitled to any particular credit for his 
industry; but the one upon whom no 
such demand is made is left at liberty to 
show whether such force is necessary in 
order that anything shall be accom- 
plished. 

“Not what I have, but what I do, is 
my kingdom," says Carlyle. The delu- 
sion and contentment of inferior minds 
is, “ I have done this, and I intend to do 
that, but just now I am doing nothing." 
Yet this same “just now” is the present, 
and the only time in which anything 
ever was accomplished or ever will be. 
The life and the work have, in truth, no 
yesterdays or to-morrows. The one never 
really existed until it had ceased to be 
good for anything, and no to-morrow has 
ever dawned or will dawn upon the earth. 
“One of the illusions," says Emerson, 
“is that the present hour is not the criti- 
cal, decisive hour. Write it on your 
heart that every day is the best day in 
the year. No man has learned anything 
rightly until he knows that every day is 
Doomsday." 

Yet our reason and our emotions are so 
at variance, our duties and desires pull in 
such different directions, that present 
payment, present sacrifice, present effort, 
are indefinitely postponed to a more con- 
venient season, the days of our lives 
yielded without protest to a tyrant as 
merciless to good intentions as ever 
Herod was to the children of Judea. 
Never tyrant wore so smiling a face or 
used his power in such gentle manner. 
The domination is so easy, plausible, and 
unobtrusive that its object is above sus- 
picion. It is passive, neutral, and neg- 
ative in most of its operations. Any re- 
volt, even on the part of its victim, is 
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quieted by the assurance of more days to 
come—time enough for the future to 
atone fór the present. Foolish process 
of reasoning which assumes for the 
premises of its formula not only that 
there is time enough, but that the indi- 
vidual can claim and control it. No man 
in the morning can be sure of the whole 
day, much less of another. 

There is no limit to the possibilities of 
each divine, new day. We realize this as 
fullyas the morning renews our strength, 
confidence, and hope. We know that the 
hours are priceless. We intend that they 
shall be filled solidly and satisfactorily 
with the best to be got from the space of 
time between two eternities. Yet too 
often the darkness of nightfall finds cor- 
respondence in the darkness of the spirit 
over the failure of what we knew so well 
and intended so honestly. A caller, a 
headache, a few errands, a delayed din- 
ner-hour, a little indolence, or procrasti- 
nation or lack of realization, and the day 
has gone—somewhere—beyond all possi- 
bility of recall or recovery, if we missed 
it or mourned over it for a thousand 
years. 

Literary, scientific, artistic, and pro- 
fessional men, the students of the world, 
are the ones above all others whose work 
can be done at their own time and con- 
venience. To them the darkness or the 
daylight matters very little, and the 
stroke of the clock makes slight impres- 
sion. But they are the ones above all 
others most susceptible to outward sur- 
roundings, to states of the weather, to 
uncongenial companions, variable con- 
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XVII. THE paths of Low vary with 
the season. During the cooler months 


ditions of mind, nervous depressions and 
exaltations, unsubstantial reveries and 
speculations. «They are easily disturbed 
and wearied. Their work is of a kind 
which admits of no compromise with the 
trivial interests forced upon their atten- 
tion by thoughtless or impertinent people. 
Nor indeed can it be harmlessly diverted 
by greater ones, attractive, delightful, 
fascinating though they may be, and 
brought by as fascinating associates. It 
is to-day in which the poem may be 
written, the picture painted, the sonata 
composed, the principle discovered, the 
hypothesis proved. The world waits 
for its inheritance, the best work of its 
best men, those who have the most 
light and liberty, therefore the most op- 
portunity and power. It shall be dis- 
appointed only so far as the present is 
allowed to cajole, delude, and paralyze, 
making a bankrupt and a beggar of the 
future as it makes dreamers, idlers, and 
profligates for itself. 

It is, therefore, the work of faith and 
philosophy to properly estimate and ad- 
just the day and its demands, that the 
large shall not be sacrificed to the small, 
the life to the day, the year to the hour. 
Faith knows that future good can be se- 
cured only by securing the present on 
which all future good depends ; it believes 
that the future will give explanation, 
compensation, completion, to a mysteri- 
ous, suffering, unfinished present ; it re- 
alizes the value of each detached piece 
of time and work which is to be gradu- 
ally fitted into the grand mosaic of a 
useful and symmetrical life. 

C. B. LE ROW, 
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south-west Lows, but not always; so 
when we come down to scientific facts, 


of the year, especially during the spring | there is no such thing as a “line storm.” 


and fall, and variably through the winter, 
they mostly cross the United States diag- 
onally from the south-west to the north- 
east, This gave rise to what is com- 


It is purely accidental, and may occur or 
may not, depending entirely on the loca- 
tion of Low. 

It may be hard for many people to ac- 


monly called *line storms"; for during | cept this, but such is the incontroverti- 


the spring and fall we generally have 
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ble fact. Likewise, neither is there any 
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such thing as a “north-east storm.” 
What in old times was called a north- 
east storm is simply a south-west Low. 

As the season advances from spring 
to summer Low takes a higher line, and 
travels east on the line of the great lakes, 
and sometimes far up into Canada, and 
this is the reason why it is sometimes as 
warm, if not warmer, in Canada than in 
many lower portions of the country. To- 
ward fall it will, after a storm, begin to 
clear-off cold, and we will have north-west 
winds. This is caused by Low, from the 
neighborhood of the lakes, taking a south- 
east course. It will be noticed that the 
* weather-prophets " apparently “hit” the 
weather during the cooler months more 
than through the summer. The simple 
reason being, we are then having more 
south-west Lows, and they, traveling on a 
diagonal line in the course east, sweep the 
country more generally. 

XVIII. Indian Summer, the marvel of 
the year, is likewise no longer a mystery, 
the weather-map explaining it all. During 
the summer Low is on a high line—it is 
therefore warm. About the middle of 
October, generally, though not always, the 
south-west Laws set in. The fall of 1881 
they did not, and, up to the last of October, 
had not taken this course, and here is 
where it was rather bad for the “ weather- 
prophets,” for they had said it would be 
getting cold about the 15th to 16th of Octo- 
ber, and that there would be great storms 
in the south-west. But nature does not 
travel in regular grooves, and would people 
study the weather-map they would learn 
this fact and the absurdity of attempting to 
prognosticate the weather on the basis of 
the weather periodically repeating itself. 

To come back to Indian summer: when 
our forefathers settled in this country, and 
the south-west Lows set in, in, the fall, they 
naturally supposed that winter had come. 
But after being cool for a short time it be- 
came warm again, and we had warm, hazy, 
“smoky” days. Low in the meanwhile 
had taken a high line, and thus this effect. 
At this time we are in the confines or 
outer lines of a high Low ; too distant from 
it to get any precipitation therefrom, but 
sufficiently near to feel its balmy effects. 
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It has been asked: If such is the fact of 
Indian summer, why not the same effect in 
Europe? "We have few facts in regard to 
the course of Low in the old world, but 
when they are developed they will readily 
explain all the phenomena of that country. 

XIX. REGULARITY AND IRREGULAR- 
ITY OF THE PASSING OF Low. 

There is no regularity about Low. Its 
periods are at times very regular, but there 
is no dependence upon it. April, 1881, 
until the 16th it was very regular, passing 
the meridian of Washington on the rst, 
4th, 8th, 12th, and 16th, but after this the 
regular interval of four days was broken, 
and the “ weather-prophet," who had under- 
taken to make a wonderful record on its 
regularity, found himself foiled. The next 
Low appeared here on the 18th. 

XX. The weather-map must controvert 
many old notions: among them, the idea 
that the moon, the planets, the icebergs, 
etc., affect the weather. On the same night 
we will have different kinds of weather, 
without regard to the size, condition, or 
position of the moon, or the relative situa- 
tion of the planets. Wherever it is High, it 
will be pleasant and clear; where Low is, 
it will be stormy; as for icebergs, they are 
not worth considering. 

XXI. Tornadoes, hurricanes, or by what- 
ever name we may term violent conditions 
of wind or rain, will always be found in the 
path of Low. Low is the center of the 
storm, and always after the passing of Low 
we are liable to have these terrific condi- 
tions. Fortunately for us, Low is not often 
of sufficient power or concentration to pro- 
duce these results. 


HIGH. 


XXII. I have said much about Low; it is 
now time to say a little about* High." The 
influence of High is more negative than Low, 
and yet it performs quite as essential a part 
in the economy of meteorology, and often- 
times very powerfully neutralizes the effect 
of Low. High often acts as a rock in a 
stream to Low, directing its course, and 
changing the results in a most extraordinary 
manner; as in the great snowstorm which 
occurred at Chicago, suddenly, on the morn- 
ing of the 19th of March, 1881 (see Fig. 3). 
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On the 18th of March Low was at D. The | 
* weather-prophet ” had said there would be 

a great storm on the lakes from the 2oth to 

the 21st of March. On the morning of the 

19th of March the Weather Bureau had 

said that, for the day, it would be “ fair " in 

the "lake region." Two Highs were on 

the map—on a high line at A and C. At 

11 P.M. of the 18th Low had advanced up 

into Mississippi. From the relations of 

this Low and the two Highs it was not ex- 

pected that Low would by the 19th reach a 

higher line than Washington, leaving the lake 

regions "fair," there being so much High 

there. But between I1 P.M., March 18th, 

and 5 A.M., March 19th, Low was drawn 

between these two 
Highs like a stream 
in a canyon, at the 
velocity of 1,200 
miles in twenty-four 
hours! 

The anterior Low 
reached Chicago by 
early dawn,heading 
for the narrow cut 
between the two 
Highs A and C. 
This changed the 
whole aspect of 
what was expected. 
Had this storm 
traveled at its aver- 
age rate of 350 to 
400 miles per day, it would not have occurred, 
and if it had reached Chicago at all it would 
have produced a warm rain instead of a 
severe snow-storm ; the difference between 
snow and rain being merely a matter of tem- 
perature. 

The world at large could not understand 
this, and gave loud praise to a man who, | 
from all appearances, does not seem to have 
understood it himself. 

Time will nght these things, and when 
the world becomes familiar with the move- 
ments of High and Low, as revealed on the 
weather-map, there will be no censure for 
the corps of able men at the head of our 
Weather Bureau for not knowing just what 
effect this relation of the two Highs and the 


Low would have. It may be asked: Could 
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it not have been foreseen? I think not 
such a peculiar relation of High and Low 
had not probably occurred from the advent 
of the weather-map, and it may be many 
long years before it will occur again. It 
strongly shows, however, the effect of High 
to neutralize Low. 

Again, let High be on a high line, with 
considerable extent of line east and west 
(Fig. 3), say at B, extending half-way from 
B-A and B-C, and Low running on a low 
line, D, G, H, or E, I. The high High will 
act as a barrier to the north wind, and, al- 
though the wind may be from the north, it 
will not be from very far north, therefore 
not very cold. Again, if there should be a 


Fig. 3.—Movement or Low, MARCH 19, 1881 


low High, extending from E to H, and Low 
on the line A-C, it will not be very hot at 
the north—the south wind will not be very 
far from the south. 

XXIII. A PECULIAR Low.—From the 
26th of August, 1881, to the st of Sep- 
tember, we had a very peculiar Low 
pass over the country—one which appar- 
ently set at naught the idea of Low travel- 
ing from the west toward the east. It 
again, however, illustrates the counter- 
influence of High. On the 26th of August, 
1881, Low appeared off the Florida coast. 
What direction would it take? It was 
naturally supposed that it would pass along 
up the coast ; that the Gulf Stream, with its 
warm, moving influence, would take it in a 
northerly direction. With this expectation 
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storm signals were ordered along the coast. 
High had been moving in its regular east- 
erly direction for the past few days, and was 
passing off the coast in the neighborhood 
of K, the while working to the south-east, 
(Fig. 4). On the morning of the 27th Low 
reached the South Carolina coast, centering 
its chief force at Charleston. Here it pro- 
duced a severe storm. High and Low 
seemed to have a contest for the right-of- 
way. High being the heavier body, Low 
had to give way. The result was that 
Low was unable to follow the coast, but 
was forced inland. For a day or two it 
took a north-west course, passed through 
Alabama and expended its force. From 


Fig. 4.—Courss or A PEcuLIAR Low, AUGUST, 188r. 


here it trended more and more to the east, 
following the line F, G, B, H, and on Sep- 
tember Ist, in a very unconcentrated con- 
dition, took its regular high-line toward the 
east, causing it to be very warm in northern 
sections of the United States, producing 
thunder-storms in locations throughout the 
north. Lows following in such a track are 
very rare. 

XXIV. THUNDER-STORMS always occur 
in the neighborhood of great heat. So al- 
ways when we have a high Low a thunder- 
storm is in order. It generally comes from 
the posterior Low, t. e., that part of Low 
following the main body, though it will also 
come from the main body itself. When 
from the main body, it is more concentrated, 
and may be more readily defined; that 
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which comes from the fostertor Low it is 
impossible to locate, excepting in a general 
manner. As, during a thunder-storm, we 
know that lightning is very apt to strike, 
but where? is the question. Nothing illus- 
trates this better than to pour a little water 
down a slightly inclined plane. Who will 
determine beforehand the exact lines on 
which it will travel? 1 think that it will 
ever defy the wisdom of the world to deter- 
mine more than generally the points over 
which a thunder-storm will pass. But one 
thing we do know, and that is, thunder- 
storms occur only where there is great heat ; 
and in this country, when the northern 
sections have become heated by a high 
Low, thunder- 
storms are then in 
order there. 

XXV. Fogs come 
at least from two 
sources, first from 
the confines or outer 
lines of Low. When 
from this origin they 
will be more general 
in their nature, and 
continue throughout 
the day, and remain 
spread over the 
country until Low 
has passed to other 
localities. The sec- 
ond source is local, 
and more apt to “set-in” toward morn- 
ing, particularly in the neighborhood of 
bodies of water, and they may occur in 
the very center of High if the conditions 
are favorable. The cause of this is, the 
heat that the land absorbed the day be- 
fore is given off during the night. This 
heat evaporates the moisture on the same 
general principle as clouds are formed. 
This local fog is sometimes called “river 
fog," though I suppose it is liable to occur 
on oceans as well as rivers. If there is 
sufficiet wind blowing, this fog will be 
dispersed as fast as it is formed, so in 
the morning there will be no semblance 
of it; but if the air is still it will spread 
itself. over the immediate neighborhood 
and remain until a wind takes it away, 


1852.) 
or the returning sun causes it to be dis- 
pelled. 

XXVI. WHERE THE RAIN FALLS.— 
Though Low is the agent of the storm 
and generates the wind which collects the 
clouds, the clouds do not wait until they 
reach the very center of Low before they 
precipitate, but “ drop their fatness ” before 
they reach the center, between the High 
and the Low. 

XXVII. WHEN WINTER WILL SET-IN. 
~There is an old-fashioned notion that 
winter will not set in until the “springs are 
filled"; but this, like many other old no- 
tions that the world believed in before the 
advent of the weather-map, has no founda- 
tion in fact, yet there is sufficient in it for 
us to see why such a notion could be 
entertained. But, in these days, if win- 
ter set-in without the springs filling up, 
the old folks could not explain it. Now, 
however, the weather-map explains it all, 
and readily shows how the idea origi- 
nated. As before stated, during the sum- 
mer Low is on a high line; what moisture 
there is, is mostly developed in the, north, 
In the fall Low takes the diagonal line. By 
consulting the map it will be seen that 
these diagonal Lows produce more general 
moisture, and when they occur the springs 
are necessarily filled. And this is all there 
is in the idea of the advent of winter wait- 
ing until the springs are filled. Sometimes 
it occurs, and sometimes not. 

XXVIII. A few general facts about High 
and Low, 

The changes of these two factors of me- 
teorology are curious and variable. Some- 
times it will be generally High over the 
United States, sometimes generally Low. 
There may be two, or even three of these 
centers on the map at once. When such 
is the case they will neutralize each other. 
A low Low will neutralize a high Low, and 
the reverse. A high High will change the 
condition of a north wind ; a low High will 
change the condition of a south wind. 

XXIX. As TO OLD IDEAS ON THE 
WEATHER.—People may cling to old ideas 
on this subject with a tenacity worthy of 
the most enlightened thought. Yet in this 
particular I would respectfully call their 
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attention to the fact that the laws which I 
here spenk of are far older than the crude 
and ignorant notions that from time to 
time have, for want of proper light, been 
held by the world. Meteorology is not un- 
like any other branch of knowledge. We 
do not gain the whole truth in a day, and 
many truths are dependent upon the ad- 
vancement of other truths before they can 
be developed. i 

XXX. There is an idea that in times of 
drouth the firing of cannon or immense 
fires will induce rain. On account of the 
dryness of last summer (1881) there was. 
considerable talk about it; and from time 
to time many individuals have endeavored 
to get Government to order the extensive 
firing of guns, or to build vast fires, in 
hopes, somehow or other, they know not 
how, to'induce precipitation. Such attempts. 
would not have the least effect, and would 
be utterly valueless and mere waste of ma- 
terial, We need heat to produce Low, but 
then the local heat that might be developed 
thereby would be of no practical value. 
One might as well undertake to tow the 
Great Eastern with a spider-web as to en- 
tice Low by any such contemptible force. 
We must wait on Low, and, so faras we are 
able to see at present, this is our only hope ; 
we have no way of inducing it to appear 
where the surroundings are not propi- 
tious. 

XXXI. METEOROLOGY OF THE FUTURE. 
—On an examination of this subject I think 
it will be readily seen that the more stations. 
we have the more complete the weather 
system will be. At present we very much 
need more stations throughout the extreme 
West, especially the north-west and south- 
west. Again, these principles develop the 
factthat our stations, however many we have, 
can not benefit the Pacific slope, except- 
ing scientifically. For the service to be of 
value to the Pacific coast there should be 
stations out on the ocean from 300 to. 
1,000 miles to the west. What the future 
may develop in this line remains to be 
seen. At the rate that science is advancing: 
nothing would surprise us; indeed already 
a plan has been suggested for deep-sea 
anchoring for mid-ocean lighthouses. This 
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is necessary in order to make the weather 
reports of any value to the Pacific slope, 


SKELETON MAPS. 


It will be readily seen that though the 
weather-map is of vast importance it can 
not be of much practical value to neighbor- 
hoods remote from Washington. It will be 
too old when obtained. Now, in order to 
give the whole country the benefit of the 
map, I propose that we have skeleton maps 
(see Fig. 5) printed, size large or small, 
as may best suit the taste, indeed they may 
be made sufficiently small to appear in the 
columns of a daily paper, but a large size, 


Fig. s.—SucGESTION FOR A Weatuer-Mar, 


say 12 x 18 inches, would be best to be 
hung up in offices, houses, etc. Instead of, 
as at present, reporting for certain localities, 
let the daily report be that Low and High 
are in such and such localities, with direction 
of movement, areas of rain or snow, etc. So 
‘soon as the public will learn to read this 
little map it will surprise them how much it 
may convey. They may thereby not only 
know the local weather, but the weather 
for the whole country, and be able to be- 
come weather-prophets for themselves. 
XXXII. PROPHECIES OF THE WEATHER, 
—It is often asked: How far ahead is it 
possible to foretell the weather? Probably 
four days in advance is the greatest limit, 
yet this can not be depended upon. It all 
depends on the location of Low, and Low 
is always surprising us. But it is remarked 
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that the “weather-prophets” can foretell 
for weeks and months, All there is about 
this is, we should like to see them. They 
can guess at the weather, and if Low hap- 
pens to appear regular, and similar to some 
former occasion, they: may “hit it," but if 
Low takes a notion to alter his course, 
then they are all adrift. Scientifically, the 
“ weather-prophet" business is mere boy's 
play, etc., unworthy the recognition of any 
sensible man. If there is zny one who does 
not believe this, let them s'udy the weather- 
map and note the changes from day to day, 
and they will then see tiie absurdity of a 
" weather-prophet" saying that “it will 
storm" on certain 
days. Where will it 
storm? is the ques- 
tion. A severe hurri- 
cane may occur, as it 
did this summer at 
Charleston, S. C., and 
yet there be no dis- 
turbance at all a hun- 
dred miles distant. 
Yet one of our cele- 
brated “ weather- 
prophets ” undertook 
over his own signa- 
ture to claim the credit 
of the storm that 
occurred at Charles- 
ton, S, C., on the 27th 
i of August, because 
he had proclaimed that on the 25th and 
26th there would be storms in the “ Lake 
regions and around New York.” Mete- 
orologically, it was as absurd in him to 
make such a claim as, geographically, it 
would have been to have said Charleston, 
S. C., was on the St. Lawrence, or that 
Montreal was on the lower Atlantic sea- 
board. When the people become more en- 
lightened on this subject they will see the 
absurdity of such claims and treat all 
* weather-prophets " with contempt, What 
they will ask of the Weather Bureau will be 
for them to furnish the facts, then by the 
skeleton map they may become their own 
prophets. 
XXXIII. To come back to Low, without 
regard to the movement or location of the 
planets, whether in opposition, conjunction, 
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in one part of the ecliptic or another; 
whether the moon be large or small, its 
horns level, or one lower than the other— 
new, half, full, or old; whether there be 
icebergs off our coast or not; whether the 
sun, moon, or stars are in eclipse or not; 
without regard to what the “old hunter 
and trapper,” or the “old man down 
East" or “out West” may say; comets 
visible or not visible in our sky; whether 
peace or war reign, or even a load of bas- 
kets pass along the streets, old Low keeps 
on his way, and on such lines as he pleases 
(or, perhaps better, as the sun dictates) ever 
from the west toward the east. 

Only through this system can the meteor- 
ology of our globe be explained, and only 
through this system can we understandingly 
talk or write about the weather. 


CONCLUSION. 


What I have here written are facts, and 
not mere fancy—plain, substantial facts that 
are stereotyped every day. No branch of 
human science is so presentable to the eye. 
Itis unlike a book, which must be turned 
leaf by leaf in order for us to obtain all the 
wisdom therein revealed. The weather- 
map contains all there is of value to know 
about the weather. It may be read by any 
intelligent person as readily as a map or 
picture. 

The weather-map is the geography of 
the atmosphere. Without consulting this 
map we have no more idea about the 
weather of our globe than we would have 
of the distribution of the land and water 
of our earth were we to shut our eyes to 
the knowledge that our brother the engineer 
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accomplished wonders in this line. We 


; could not have obtained this knowledge 


much before we did. The age was not pre- 
pared for it. * 

In this particular I would apply to this 
wonderful map those beautiful lines of the 
psalmist, “The dew of thy birth is the 
womb of the morning." We were in dark- 
ness; now we are in much light. Un- 


doubtedly there is much more light yet to 
be obtained, when the system is made 
more complete, more stations and inter- 
national exchanges of daily weather reports, 
etc. Yet I am thinking that what comes 
after will be the perfection of details rather 
than much addition to the general facts. 
There is probably nothing that will bring 
the extreme and different parts of the earth 
together like this. When stations are 
established over the whole world and daily 
reports sent in to the common centers it 
will do more toward making the world one 
grand family with common interests than 
any other one thing. 

It may be a mere dream at present to 
indulge in such a thought, yet it is among 
the possibilities, and ere another century 
rol 'round it may be accomplished. It 
would seem wise in us not only to continue 
the present work, but to extend its borders ; 
thereby we extend its usefulness and add 
wonderfully to our storehouse of knowledge, 
and the better understand the system under 
which we live and how to profit by it— 
familiarize ourselves with nature in her 
varied moods—and by this intercourse see 
more and more reflected therein, and there- 
by the better understand the wonderful 
plans of the Grand Architect of the uni- 


bas laid before us in his maps and charts of | verse. 


land and sea. Within ten years we have 


Wasuincton, D. C. ISAAC P. NOYES. 


OBSERVATION 


I EARNESTLY advise all young men to 
commence their studies, as much as 
possible, by direct observation of facts, 
and not by the mere inculcation of state- 
ments from books. A useful book was 
written with the title, “ How to Observe." 
These three words might serve as a motto 
to guide us in the most important part of 
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our early education—a part, unfortunate- 
ly, only too much neglected. It is aston- 
ishing how much we all go about with our 
eyes open, and yet see nothing. This is 
because the organ of vision, like other 
organs, requires training; and by lack of 
training, and the slavish dependence on 
books, becomes dull and slow, and ulti- 
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mately incapable of exercising its natural 
function. Let those studies, therefore, 
both in school and college, be regarded as 
primary that teach young persons to know 
what they are seeing, and see what they 
otherwise would fail to see. Among the 
most useful are botany, zodlogy, mineralo- 
gy. geology, chemistry, architecture, draw- 
ing, and the fine-arts. How many a country 
excursion and continental tour have been 
rendered comparatively useless to young 
persons well drilled in their books, mere- 
ly from the want of a little elementary 
knowledge in these sciences of observa- 
tion. Another faculty of the mind that de- 
mands special culture is memory. Hap- 
pily, of all mental faculties this is the one 
which is most certainly improved by exer- 
cise; besides there are helps to a weak 
memory such as do not exist for a weak 
imagination or a weak reasoning power. 
The most important points to be attended 
to in securing the retention of facts once 
impressed on the imagination, are the dis- 
tinctness, vividness, and intensity of the 
original impression. It is better for the 
memory to have a distinct idea of one 
fact of a great subject, than to have con- 
fused ideas of the whole. Nothing helps 
the memory so much as order and classi- 
fication. Classes are always few, individ- 


individual, and what least burdens the 
memory to retain. The next important 
matter is repetition. A man who finds it 
difficult to remember that Deva is the San- 
skrit for a god, has only to repeat it seven 
times a day, or seven times a week, and 
he will not forget it. The less tenacious 
a man's memory naturally is, the more de- 
termined ought he to be to complement it 
by frequent inculcation. Again, if mem- 
ory be weak, Causality is perhaps strong ; 
and this point of strength, if wisely used, 
may readily be made to turn an apparent 
loss into a real gain. It frequently hap- 
pens that the man who is slow to re- 
member without a reason, searches after 
the causal connection of the facts, and 
when he has found it, binds together by 
the bond of rational sequences what the 
constitution of his mind disinclined him ' 
to receive as an arbitrary and unexplained 
succession. Lastly, whatever facilities of 
memory a man may possess, let him not 
despise the sure aids so amply supplied by 
written record. To speak from a paper 
certainly does not strengthen, but has 
rather a tendency to enfeeble the memory;. 
but to retain stores of really available 
matter, in the shape of written or printed 
record, enables a man to command a vast 
amount of accumulated materials, at what- 


uals many ; to know the class is to know | ever moment he may require them. 


what is essential in the character of an 
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LINES TO THE TRAILING ARBUTUS. 


(Accompanying a box of the beautiful wood- 
land plant in full bloom, sent by the author to 
the PuRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL). 

LiTTLE woodland beauties, 
Pink, and white, and red ; 
*Neath the dead leaves hiding, 

In your mossy bed. 


Long I've watched thy coming, 
Long have searched for thee ; 
Spite of April's frowning, 
Loth to eet thee free. 


As an ardent lover, 
Wooing maiden fair ; 

Lo, I kneel before thee, 
In the fragrant air. 


Precious little treasure ! 
Dearest little sweet! 

No wonder Aprit kept you 
Bo long in her retreat. 
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Tiny little charmer, 
Think you I can part 

With such beaven-born sweetness, 
Since you have my heart? 


No, e'en gods would ravish 
Beauty such as thine; 

And I claim thee wholly : 
Now at last you're mine. 


Nestle on my bosom; 
Touch my check and lip; 

Feed me with the nectar 
Such as fairies sip. 


Why so shy and blushing ? 
God has sent you here, 

That some lonely wanderer, 
You migh* bless and cheer. 


SARAH E. DONMALI. 
Port Jefferson, L. I. 
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SIR JOHN A. MACDONALD, 
THE STATESMAN OF CANADA. 


AVING occasion to look through the 

files of the PHRENOLOGICAL not long 
since in quest of certain biographical data, 
we were surprised to discover that in the 
vast array of personal history and portrait- 
ure which our magazine contains, there had 
not been included certain men whose shin- 
ing abilities and State services had long 
ago made them very prominent. These 
omissions were certainly not intentional, 
but due to ordinary causes familiar enough 
to every magazine editor. One of them, 
the distinguished subject of the sketches 
which follow, we have been at some pains 
to supply, and few men in political affairs 
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are more deserving, we think, of the con- 
sideration of our readers than Sir John 
Macdonald. Turning first to a considera- 
tion of his organization we introduce the 
opinion of our chief examiner (to whom the 
portrait was submitted, with the simple re- 
quest that he prepare a brief summary of 
what characteristics it indicated), as follows . 

This man is a marked character, and the 
examiner has not the slightest idea who he 
is or what he has done. We suppose the 
head to be rather above the full size. It is 
certainly very long from the opening of the 
ear forward, indicating a sharp, intense in- 
tellect whose action is rapid, and whose 
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criticisms are so trenchant as to be severe. 
We judge the hair to be strong and dark, 
and from the size and prominence of the 
features, we conclude that the temperament 
is enduring and the qualities very positive. 
He evidently has great practical talent. 
The ba:e of the forehead is wonderfully 
projected, and as a scholar he would be full 
of history, scientific criticism, prompt in the 
gatherinz of facts, and keen in recalling 
and in co-ordinating them. If he were a 
physician, he would be eminent in making 
diagnoses; if he were a. business man, he 
would carry all the details ; if he were 
scholarly, he would be known for literary 
ability, would remember his reading, would 
be able to quote largely and accurately. 
He would have made a splendid chemist, 
would excel in natural science anywhere, 
and as a linguist there are few superior to 
him this side of Burritt. 
as an actor, not in one or two lines of char- 
acter, but would take any part and do it 


He would excel 


justice. As a business man he would carry 
details and be master of them. He would 
govern assistants well and his word would 
belaw. He thinks faster than most men, 
hence helpers never get an opinion of what 
ought to be done next quicker than he 
reaches it. He would run a large factory 
or store, he would control important busi- 
ness operations, and though he is tough as 
a whip he would be likely to wear himself 
out, because such men never know when 
they have done enough. He is proud, posi- 
tive, he is patriotic. He is fond of the 
home circle and willing to sustain and com- 
fort as well as to control affairs. He would 
make a fine extemporaneous speaker, and 
the spirit and energy of his thoughts as he 
utters them are very impressive. He be- 
lieves in himself and in his cause, and is not 
much inclined to ask advice or wait for it 
tobe offered. He would make a fine lawyer, 
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orator, artist, dramatist especially, or con- 
troller of men and active affairs. We think 
he has his mother’s sharp, intellectual intu- 
ition, that he has her eyes and forehead, 
but his father's middle face and middle 
head, and his father's general disposition, 
so far as driving, and governing, and gen- 
eral independence is concerned. 


For upward of forty years Sir John Mac- 
donald has been in public service, three- 
fourths of that time as a Minister of the 
Crown, and many times, by virtue of this 
ascendency of his party, he was Govern- 
ment leader and Prime Minister. Epito- 
mized, his official connection with Canadian 
affairs would read like this: He has served 
as Minister under six Governors-General— 
Elgin, Head, Monk, Lisgar, Dufferin, and 
Lorne, and seven Administrators—Rowan, 
Eyre,Williams, Mitchel, Windham, O'Grady, 
and McDougall. With the exception of the 
Finance Department and the Presidency of 
the Council, he has filled every office in the 
Cabinet, having been successively Receiver- 
General, Commissioner of Crown Lands, 
Minister of Militia, Attorney-General, and 
Minister of the Interior. He is the oldest 
Privy Councillor still active, and the frst 
and only Colonial member of her Majesty's 
Privy Council. 

Sir John was born on the r th of January, 
1815, at Kingston, Ontario. His father, 
Hugh Macdonald, was a Scotsman, having 
emigrated from Sutherlandshire to Canada 
several years before. Having received the 
training of the Royal Grammar School, 
Kingston, he studied law and commenced 
to practice in 1836. Ten years later he was 
made Queen's Counsel. His advancement 
was rapid almost from the time he made 
his appearance before the Canadian bar as 
a lawyer. 

In 1844 he was returned as a mem- 
ber of Parliament, and from that time has 
sat continuously in it. From the time that 
he was appointed a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Council of Canada in the Draper 
Administration, which lasted from May 11, 
1847, to March 10, 1848, he may be said to 
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.... Although Sir John is a Tory 


have taken part in nearly every measure of 
importance to Canada. One of the most 
. important was that which resulted in the 
union of all the British American Colonies, 
and to Sir John Macdonald at least as 
much credit is due as to any other man for 
setting the project on foot and bringing it 
to a success, In the Conference held at 
Charlottetown in 1864 for the purpose of 
effecting a union of the maritime provinces, 
he was a diligent worker; and at the 
Quebec Conference which followed that of 
Charlottetown he presided, and there was 
laid the foundation which resulted in the 
Act of Union passed by the British Parlia- 
ment. When the new Constitution came 
into force on the first of July, 1867, he, as 
Premier, was authorized to form the first 
Government for the New Dominion, and 
held his position until November, 1873. 

In 1871 he served as one of the ten Joint 
High Commissioners appointed by the En- 
glish and American Governments to consider 
the '4/abama Claims," and whose labors at 
Washington resulted in the Treaty, which 
received the signatures of all the Commis- 
sioners on the 8th of May, 1871. Hehas also 
served Canada in her diplomatic relations 
with the mother country and other nations, 
frequently crossing the Atlantic as a dele- 
gate or commissioner, and on such occa- 
sions exhibiting great talent as a diploma- 
tist. In connection with the “Alabama 
Commission" it was said that Sir john 
Macdonald was clearly one of the ablest 
men in it. In his private relations he is 
universally popular, and in politics his hold 
on the affections of his followers is some- 
thing extraordinary. 

In a letter recently received from Dr. A. 
M. Ross, formerly of Toronto, now of Mon- 
treal, to whose kindness we owe the photo- 
graphic portrait from which our engraving 
has been prepared, the following remarks 
Occur : 

“As a statesman he stands head and 
shoulders above any other man in the 
Dominion of Canada. He is perfectly un- 
selfish ; although his career has abounded 
with opportunities to amass riches, he is 
now, and always has been, comparatively 
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poor. 

and a political opponent of mine, I believe 
him to be a true friend of Canada, and the 
only real statesman we have in this coun- 


try." 


- 


LIFE IN CUBA.—It requires a continuous 
residence for a considerable time to become 
accustomed to the scenes and sounds of the 
street. They are such as have no place this 
side the Atlantic, and belong rather to 
Tangiers and other ancient localities. A 
grotesque population passes to and fro all 
day, and the air is full of strange cries from 
hoarse and screeching throats. Every sec- 
ond man, of the.population seems to have 
taken to peddling for a livelihood. They 
are selling everything, though nobody ever 
seems to wish to buy. There are horse- 
loads of green cornstalks, and the animals 
stagger by with nothing of them visible but 
their noses and tails, urged and guided by 
words uttered in a tone which is like the 
last cry of despair, The charcoal vender 
has also his long procession of animals, 
each one with his nose tied to his predeces- 
sor's tail, and jostling the fodder-man with 
the only and universal fuel of the country. 
There is the man with the pig slung across his 
shoulders. The animal is half-grown, lean, 
and quite hairless, and is proclaimed through 
the streets by the combined voices of him- 
self and his owner. There is one who drives 
before him a flock of panting turkeys, who 
manages to make them go where he will, 
and when he stands still thcy all by one 
consent sit down in the middle of the street. 
Here comes one, vociferating, who has a 
motherly goat tied to the tail of his horse, 
and he declares that she is capable of nour- 
ishing a family. But the two kids who fol- 
low behind, brokenly pleading, do not by 
their appearance indicate that state of things. 
If it be early morning you will encounter 
the milkman, driving a herd of milch-kine 
through the streets and drawing the fluid 
into a glass tumbler at the front door of his 
customer's residence. It is a good way; the 
family are getting the unwatered article, 
which can be afterward diluted to suit them- 
selves.— Home Journal. 
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TO LONGFELLOW. j 


Men say that thou art now afar, 

In other world, ln other star, 

That thou hast gone from earth away 

To falrer land, to brighter day. 

Ah! poet-soul! that may not be, 

For we are here, and thou art we; 

A million hearta enfold thee here, 

Thou must not soar beyond their spherc. 


Where'er a breeze caressing blows, 
Where'er a lilac fragrance throws, 
Where'er a tree casts cooling shade 
Above a thoughtful man or maid, 

Tn sunset’s glow and moon's soft ray, 
Iu Autumn bloom, and Summer day, 
Thou livest still in them and me, 
And ceathless still while still we be. 


From thine own house in Cambridge town, 
From Western plain and English down, 
From out this world, we truly know 

Thy spirit.can not wholly go. 

Thy thought is thee, and where it shed 

Its sweetness on the heart or head, 

Tt lingers still, and ever must, 

Although the thinker sleep in dust. 


Thou art not dead, or surely they 

Whom tbou'st remoulded from their clay, 
Would come to weep about thy bed, 

And crown with laurels thy dear head, 
Evangeline so pure and quaint, 

A tender maiden, yet a saint, 

Priscilla like the morning dew, 

Forever fresh, forever new ; 


Miles Standish with his loving plea, 

John Alden strong in fealty : 

All these would come, though spectres dim, 
If we had sung thy fun'ral hymn. 


Whilst these thy children lye, shalt thou 
Too live, unchanged as now. 

Ah, no! thou canst not &lcep in night, 
Whilst shines around this Easter light. 
How many pleasant songs were sung, 
Altho’ thy heart was sorely wrong, 
When there beyond the rolling wave, 
One slept within her carly grave, 


Then as the household's modest dove 
Came, after yeurs, a long-wooed love, 

Who made thy heart and home so bright 
That naught but fire could quench her light. 
Ah! bitter grief that rent the soul ; 

To make it yet more sweetly whole, 

Till deeper musie from the smart 

Flowed out to cheer the pcople'a heart. 


Sweet Cambridge town henceforth shall be 
Connected with thy memory, 

And a pure poet's life and lay 

Shall breathe Its perfume there for aye. 
“O weep not, friends!" we hear thee suy, 
“t "There's broader light released from clay, 
And over on this brighter side 

Is loving wife nnd youthful bride, 

And yet my apirit can I never 

From earthly scenes and loves dissever." 


AMELIR V. PETIT. 
Easter, 1882. 


DISCOURAGEMENTS. 


| Bude is full of them. They are the 
moths which destroy often the best 
fabrics of thought; they debilitate our 
hopes before they are woven into solid 
cloth, or perforate the soft fabric as it 
falls from the loom. Only the rare favor- 
ed few escape their ravages and behold 
unflawed the reward of vigilant effort. 
Frequently, from our narrow physical 
view, we see only our own discourage- 
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ments, and think they enter not into the 
more cheerful lives of those about us; 
but, as years broaden our range of vision, 
we see almost every life has its broken 
threads, and that our daily friends have 
perhaps interwoven and hidden theirs 
with a patient skill quite beyond us. 
Constant incentive and activity are the 
best safeguards against discouragements, 
just as use is the best preventive of moths. 
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If disappointment is the flower and fruit 
of early effort, let us cultivate and edu- 


- «ate our actions that there may be a later 


bloom and fruitage of satisfaction. 

We can not always overcome our physi- 
«al inabilities and surroundings. Women 
are less free to break the web of circum- 
stance, control difficulties, and fill the 
measure of their own aspirations than 
men, because prejudice, meagerly devel- 
oped bodily strength, and a lack of fran- 
chise prevent them occupying the prom- 
inent lucrative positions whereby they 
might accumulate means and experience 
to further the accomplishment of great 
desires. 

Marriage, the beautiful, holy tie of love, 
while it widens and blesses two lives, 
cramps sometimes with accumulated 
cares and a lack of intellectual breath- 
ing air the mind of man or woman. 
Usualy, almost universally, it is the 
woman who loses caste and identity. 
She is Mrs. Peter Spooner, or whoever 
the case may be, and expected to further 
Mr. Spooner's fame and fortune as well 
as his family. It is only men of deep, 
tender love and broad generosity, wlio 
pause to notice whether their wives' lives 
develop as fully and independently as 
their own; whether the hame surround- 
ings and position are as perfectly in ac- 
cordance with her taste and views of ad- 
vancement as theirs. 

Discouragements do not all come to 
the business men who fail to gain the 
reached-for goal of position or indepen- 
dence; they are just as keen, and more 
gnawing, in the lives of tired women 
whose moral and mental capacities are 
aching for field and development. The 
wedded, to enjoy life at its high-tide of 
human perfection, should endeavor to fit 
their physical and intellectual pace to 
each other, to consider each other's views 
and comforts so fully as to lose self- 
thought in the mutual effort of sympathy 
and uplifting. 

With the educational advantages now 
offered the female sex, they have little 
occasion for early discouragement. It is 
only after the fitness for mental action 
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and ability to take equal ground with 
man has been acquired, and the active 
struggle for place and sustenance begins, 
that the inequality of opportunity pre- 
sents itself; that society, with its impas- 
sable pales, and the lower stratum, with 
its profanation of purity, discourages wom- 
an and proves to her that the realization 
of awakened ambitions is impractical and 
vain. Then it is that her mind must be 
schooled to smaller expectations, the tal- 
ents grow inert, the thoughts revert pity- 
ingly to fading visions as the look-out 
narrows and the woman realizes fully that . 
she is a woman; that only through great 
love and moderate submission can she fill 
out the happiest measure of life. 

Strong, self-reliant, well-balanced 
minds framed in sound bodies, are al- 
most proof against discouragements. A 
great deal depends upon the frame—more 
perhaps than meager human charity al- 
lows considering we have no individual 
choice or control of original material. 

Elasticity may be a more agreeable ex- 
pression as applied to mind than strength, 
as the term “strong-minded " has been 
overused in regard to woman, and it is elas- 
ticity, the power to endure great tension 
and rebound, that constitutes our grand- 
est element of strength and guard against 
discouragements. As long as we possess 
elastic ability to repair the wasted forces 
we will not be borne down by disappoint- 
ments. Cheerful words and smiling faces 
illuminate any situation in life; and what- 
ever our position on this great porchway 
of immortality, let us not spend the few 
days, or years, until the golden door swings 
ajar for us, nursing our discouragements. 

MRS, S. L. OBERHOLTZER. 


FRIEND, when the mountain's reached which you 
must climb, 
Stand not repining o'er its towering height ; 
Mount with the feet God gave yon, lingering not, 
Sighing for eagle's wings to speed thy flight. 


The steep and rocky path shall have an end, 
Courage! press onward to the distant cres*; 
Only the toilers, who with patient steps 
Reach the green summit, wear the crown of 
rest. 
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MEMORIES OF MOTHER GOOSE. 


NE beautiful September day 1 went to 
see a kind-hearted, genial old gentle- 
man, living in a pleasant home in Charles 
St, Boston. I had gone from library to 
library, record to record, street to street, to 
hunt up some living man among her de- 
scendants who could tell me more about 
Mother Elizabeth Goose, the illustrious au- 
thor of * Mother Goose's Melodies.” At 
last 1 had found her great grandson, as en- 
thusiastic in talking about her virtues as I 
was in listening. This silver-haired, sunny- 
eyed old gentleman was John Fleet Elliott. 
His mother was a Fleet, and he showed me 
the picture of his uncle, Thomas Fleet, 
taken by Copley. I regret that my insuffi- 
cient leisure has prevented my knowing 
much of phreaology, yet the little I knew 
of it showed me at once that this old man's 
head offered a fine study to the phrenologist. 
One organ he had specially developed — 
Mirthfulness. In my long talk with him he 
said many bright and humorous things that 
would make the soberest man laugh. His 
forehead was broad and high, his features 
regular and symmetrical, his eyes clear and 
blue. He was a man of far more that or- 
dinary intelligence, and seemed delighted 
in unrolling and showing any manuscripts 
he possessed giving light on his illustrious 
grandmother's history. 

Mother Goose died one hundred and 
twenty-six years ago, at the age of ninety- 
two. Dr. Manning, pastor of ‘the Old 
South Church in Boston, of which she be- 
came a member in 1698, in her thirty-third 
year, told me that he found her name in the 
church records. The Old South Church is 
the oldest Puritan meeting-house in Amer- 


‘ica, is one hundred and fifty-four years 


old, and there she worshiped for twenty- 
Seven years before her death, or until her 
lameness kept her at home. In the Old 
South Church is a very conspicuous tablet 
erected to her memory. A very queer little 
Mother Goose House was erected at the 
first Old South fair, where the Boston little 
folk gave their entertainments, and after- 
ward, at the brilliant carnival of authors, 
they personated many scenes from Mother 
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Goose. One little fellow perambulated the 
building in a very large, ingeniously made, 
artificial goose. The bonnet Mother Goose 
wore, the watch she used, and her porrin- 
ger, are still to be seen in the Loan Collec- 
tion. There are left besides of what was 
once her personal property, nine green 
chairs, five old leather chairs, an old-fash- 
ioned chest of drawers, an iron pot, a skil- 
let, four old spoons, and one old arm-chair. 
Mother Goose's old arm-chair, the chair 
she rocked her babies in,singing her own 
songs, who wouldn't like to see it? Though 
lame for four years before she died, she was 
busy and cheery to the last. The medicine 
she took cost 27. 9s. 82. (about $12.50); her 
funeral, £3 ($15.09). Her sweet, sunny 
temper was one reason for her very long 
life. 

The Goose family came from England 
about the year 1656, and the last of the 
name died about the year 1807. It wasa 
very wealthy family, and many of them 
wcre proud of their wealth, but not of their 
name ; and as early as 1660, some of them 
wrote their name Vergoose and V ertigoose, 
but most of them kept the quaint name of 
Goose. They came originally from Nor- 
vich, England. 


* The Man in the Moon came down too soon, 
To inquire the way to Norridge.” 


" Norridge" was so important a place in 
the records of the Goose family, it was the 
first place the Man in the Moon inquired 
for. Mother Goose was Elizabeth Foster, 
daughter of William and Ann Foster, of 
Charlestown, Mass. There she lived until 
her marriage with Isaac Goose, of Boston. 
He was the most prominent and prosperous 
member of the family, a widower of fifty- 
five when he married Elizabeth Foster, a 
bright-looking woman, twenty-sevcn years 
of age. He had then ten children by his 
first wife, Mary Ballston. So Mother Goose 
began housekeeping with ten children. To 
these, in a few years, she added six of her 
own. 

The mother of sixteen children, so young, 
too! Do we wonder that as she sewed on 
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their buttons, darned their stockings, nursed 
them through their respective fevers, coughs, 
mumps, and measles, bathed their bruises, 
and soothed their sorrows, that she should 
sing (if she didn’t cry) of 


“ The old woman who lived in her shoe, 
Who had so many children she didn't know what 
to do.” 


Her great-grandson says she gave them 
plenty of broth and bread, but she did not 
“whip them all soundly,” though “she put 
them to bed.” 

At the age of forty-five, when she was'a 
most noble, lovable woman, Isaac Goose 
died. She most tenderly cherished the mem- 
ory of the eighteen years she had lived with 
him, and five years after her daughter Eliza- 
beth was married by the Rev. Cotton Ma- 
ther to Thomas Fleet, a printer, thirty years 
of age. He had come from Bristol, En- 
gland, three years before, and established a 
printing-office in Pudding Lane, now De- 
vonshire Street, Boston. There, too, the 
young couple lived, and Mother Goose lived 
with them and nursed and cherished her 
first grandson, the little Fleet. Up-stairs 
and down-stairs she carried the baby, sing- 
ing her irrepressible songs. Thomas Fleet 
was in love with his art. He published 
ballads, and pamphlets, and small books for 
children, and other books. He was slowly 
growing rich, and as he sat quietly looking 
over his own proofs, putting in the points, 
and crossing out the blunders, he would 
hear “ Bye baby Bunting,” or “ Ride a dock 
horse,” or ‘“ Baa-baa black sheep," over 
and over again, so that he came very near 
putting in horses, and sheep, and babies, in 
his sober proof-sheets. He was really in 
danger of turning his proof of sermons and 
psalms into songs. 

“I wish that mother-in-law would stop 
singing,” he thought. “If she does not 
stop singing * Goosy, goosy gander,’ where 
shall J wander?" ‘Then he would add up 
his accounts, trying to get the fractions 
Tight, and then “Sing a song o’ sixpence " 
would sound forth clear and shrill again from 
some corner of the house. In spite of every- 
thing he would stop his figuring to think how 
funny the black-birds would look in that 
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pie! Neighbor and friend and Thomas 
were tired of her singing, but the baby 
grew fat and happy, and Thomas Fleet had 
a keen sense of humor, and a bright idea 
came into his head one day. He would 
take down the songs she sang, and put 
them in a book. Some of them she had 
learned when a child from her song-loving- 
mother, some she made up as she sang 
them. He would print them in a little 
book, and call it “Songs for the Nursery ; 
or, Mother Goose’s Melodics, printed by T. 
Fleet at his printing-house, Pudding Lane. 
1719. Price two coppers.” This was one 
hundred and sixty-three years ago, when 
Mother Goose was fifty-four years of age. 
A large part of the title-page was covered 
with a goose with a very long neck and 
mouth wide open. In 1856, a gentleman 
examining files of newspapers in the library 
of the Antiquarian Society at Worcester, 
found a dilapidated copy of this original 
Mother Goose, with about fifteen pages left. 
of it. I don’t believe Mother Goose liked. 
the picture of the goose on the outside, but 
all the children did, and Thomas Fleet 
made fun whenever he could, even at his 
best friend's expense. 

But Mother Goose sang on to his other 
babies, and the world's last baby may be 
sung to sleep by her songs. “Bye baby 
Bunting ' is the tune to which all the 
world's cradles will rock, and as for myself 
I seldom see the moon but I think of the 
cow that jumped over it. When my own 
little girl was once very sick and crying with 
pain. almost all night long, I sat up in bed 
by her side singing to her over and over 
about “ Pussy in the well" When my 
slecpy eyes were almost shut, I went from 
* Pussy in the well" to the *Man in the 
Moon,” from “Solomon Grundi " to * Baa- 
baa black sheep," until the child would 
laugh between her cries, and, lulled by the 
jingle of * Banbury Cross" and “the old 
woman on the white horse," she would take 
a brief, restful nap, and I would sing on, 
* wherever she goes—ever she goes—wher- 
ever she goes," until I sang myself to sleep. 
Neither Tennyson's best or Longfellow's. 
sweetest could have so charmed and lulled 
the child, and Mother Goose's rhymes may 
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be remembered as long as the bards’ sweet- 
est songs. 

My little boy learned to read marvelously 
quick after he got a copy of Mother Goose 
in large type. He soon read it all, and he 
would climb a tree like a little squirrel and 
sing about.“ Solomon Grundi” at the top 
of his shrill voice. He would vary the text 
sometimes this way: “Solomon Grundi, 
born on Sunday, died on Monday, he wants 
to be an angel, poor Solomon Grundi—dory, 
dory, haddidooyer !” 

I saw the picture of the man who had 
been one of the first babies Mother Goose 
sang to—Thomas Fleet, Jr. He lived to 
carry on his father’s business, and to pub- 
lish one of the first papers in Boston. The 
wise, bright, kind face of the picture looked 
as if the man remembered still his grand- 
mother's cheery songs. The great-grandson 
of Mother Goose, with a merry twinkle in 
his eye, tells many amusing anecdotes of 
his uncle Fleet, 

The story of “the man in the bramble 
bush" did me à world of good when a 
child ; it is a sermon in itself. The best of 
us, to gain success at last, must make a few 
failures, scratch our eyes out at the very 
bush of experience, where we may scratch 
them in again—clearer, brighter eyes than 
ever, perhaps. Ever since Mother Goose 
first sang it, all the wondrous wise people 
have had to build up noble deeds on the 
ruins of brave failures. 

Washington or Napoleon showed no 


more resolution or resignation than this 
hero of the bramble bush. Following Dr. 
Elliott's instructions—Dr. Elliott he is 
called by his oldest friends-- made a pil- 
grimage to the grave of Mother Goose in 
the old Granary burying-ground, Boston. In 
that almost forgotten spot lie the remains 
of all the Goose family,—Susannah, the 
mother of Isaac Goose; Isaac Goose, Mary, 
his first gentle wife, and two of her chil- 
dren; and the immortal Elizabeth, his second 
wife. There, too, rest Thomas Fleet and 
his family. Mother Goose has the homeli- 
est old brown stone of them all; it is old, 
and brown, and worn. 1 stooped down 
and gathered and brought away three little 
leaves, not of ivy, or cypress, or laurel, or 
myrtle, but of a little friendly weed that had 
grown lovingly up to the old stone. I won- 
dered as I gathered them how many of the 
busy throng of men and women passing 
through Tremont Street every day in sight 
of her forgotten grave, had been lulled to 
sleep by her songs from loving lips, that like 
hers were covered over with the silent dust. 
I went back to my sister's, where my own 
little girl was singing to the beautiful baby 
there, who was opening her beaming eyes 
so cheerily as she was trotted up and down 
to the rhyme of 

* Ride a dock horse to Banbury Cross, 

To see the old lady on a white horse; 


Rings on her fingers and bells on her toes, 
She will have music wherever she goes." 


LYDIA M. MILLARD. 


STAGNANT. 


MESES with the work and worry of 
the day that was just closing, I rest- 
fully reclined upon the parlor sofa, and 
thought what a blessed thing it would be to 
have nothing in all this wide world todo. If 
I could only go off alone and live a hermit's 
life, with naught to tempt or annoy, what a 
holy and happy life would be mine! Dream- 
ily I thought, until into dream-land I had 
wandered and found myself on a beautiful 
hill-side, where shady trees and a sparkling, 
rushing rivulet freshened the scene. “ Oh, 
what a charming place!" 1 exclaimed. 
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" Away from the crowd of people, where 
everything is at rest ; excepting these bright, 
busy waters." 

* Tell me, little brook," I began. 

* Nay, stop me not, for I must hasten on 
to water the plain, and give cooling drinks 
to thirsty men and cattle below." And on- 
ward it sped. 

I turned and almost stepped into an aunt- 

ill that was fairly alive with its thousands 
of little people hurrying to and fro, many of 
them dragging great loads—so busy they 
heeded me not. Among white clover tops 
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was heard a buzzing of bees, where they 
were culling the sweets. Was there noth- 
ing idle here? Looking up into a tree, I 
asked, “ Little leaflets, what are you doing ?" 
“Growing, growing.” They rustled with 
ascomful toss. Two birds were joyfully at 
work building a nest in the tree. 

“As J find nothing idle here but the trunk 
of this tree, I shall sit down and rest with it," 
Tsaid, as I leaned against its sturdy bark. 
“Foolish one," came a voice from within, 
“so you think me idle, like yourself. Do 
you not know that J never tire of carrying 
sap for my branches and leaves, drinking in 
rain and sunshine, and growing larger and 
stronger, that I may be made into useful 
lumber some day? And you, too, should 
be working and growing. When work is 
done we begin to die. So you came here 
where the busy world could not contaminate 
you; thinking to become pure, holy, and 
wise, Let me tell you a little story: Once 
upon a time two sister brooks ran gayly 
splashing down this rocky hill-side; when 
upon a summer's day, one of them began 
to murmur and fret, saying it was so tired 
of this humdrum life, with man and beast 


drinking its waters ; sticks, dirt, and animals, 
marring its purity. The little flowers along 
its banks looked their thanks for the refresh- 
ing dews it sent them every morning and 
evening; and nodded their heads encour- 
agingly. But to no purpose. "The sun 
finally hearkened to its complainings, and 
sent down its scorching beams to dry up 
the fountain springs; thus leaving the 
waters to rest and purify themselves, And 
now look down yonder valley and you may 
see its remaining waters in a lonely little 
hollow, covered with a green scum, and so 
foul that even the wild beasts shun it. Look 
and learn; for a stagnant body or a stag- 
nant mind, like this stagnant pool, soon be- 
comes an unclean thing. But if you would 
be pure, strong, useful, and happy, find out 
what you can best do, and like tree, bird, 
and insect, do it; or, if you prefer to, remain 
idly here, a companion to this stagnant 
pool." 

* No, no," I exclaimed, jumping to mv 
feet, from the ground, or rather sofa, where 
I had been dreaming; I rubbed my eyes 
and sat down to ponder over “a dream that 
was not all a dream.” S. M. BIDDLE. 


HOME CONDUCT. 


I HAVE just finished reading a book 
entitled “The Amenities of Home." 
The author's name is withheld. Evidently 
it was written by a woman moving in the 
higher circles of life, with wealth and influ- 
ence, and, withal, a “ society " woman, who 
addresses herself mainly to homes with sim- 
ilar surroundings; and yet humbler homes 
can see that they are included in the gen- 
eral unhappiness she makes all homes dis- 
cover, The “skeleton” of all households 
is laid so bare to view, that I put down the 
book with a heavy sigh—an unspeakable 
sorrow—that it was all too true; that do- 
Mestic bliss, the “ only good that has sur- 
vived the fall, ” should yet show such a fall- 
ing off. 

Here are some of the remedies she pro- 
poses : Politeness, good breeding, the ability 
to enter a drawing-room easily, to bow, to 
«ourtesy gracefully, etc. 

Alas! and alas! this struck me as all ve- 
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neering which only Aédes the quality of the 
wood without at all altering its substance ; 
in other words, a remedy not at all suited to 
the gravity of the disease. Js there any 
adequate remedy? For my own part, in 
seeing how, in all homes, something always 
militates against perfect happiness, I am 
only reconciled in believing that the good 
God never intended us to find our rest here, 
and so has put a thorn in every earthly 
nest, that we may aspire to nobler habita- 
tions—the life untrammeled by flesh. Can 
there be real happiness while two opposite 
natures inhere within us? Then, too, how 
opposites, in almost everything, attract each 
oiher, to marry, to bring into the world 
children whose whole moral natures must 
be a constant battle-ground, partaking, as 
they must partake, of the opposite natures 
of their parents. Can not £Zzs be a little 
solution of the unhappiness of all homes? 
The author of the book mentioned would 
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have these homes kept keyed up to the con- 
ventionalities of society life; have their in- 
mates always upon their polite behavior. 

Now, to me, the very word “ home," means 
a place where poor human nature so hard 
bestead in the great world may unbend, re- 
lax, show even its worst or more selfish 
side, because we can be sure that none of 
our naughtiness will go further: a family 
being supposed to be united in keeping 
up at least the family character. Enough 
of deception, of calling things by wrong 
names, of bows and smiles to those utterly 
repugnant to us, goes on in outside life; let 
us drop the mask at our own firesides, as- 
sured that our dear ones will forgive the 
petulant speech, the little lapses of polite- 
ness, and attribute them, as they should to 
the wear and tear of life and bread-win- 
ning. Must we stay at home when a valu- 
able dress is ruined by a careless move- 
ment at table, with a smile of questionable 
import at least, “ It’s of no consequence" : 
* Oh, I'm not cold," though in a neighbor's 
house we are endangering our lives by sit- 
ing in a draught? To me, that is not a 
home where I must be continually on my 
guard lest 1 offend some one, or state an 
unpalatable truth ; but the one spot where 
we may say just what we.think, knowing it 
will not be misinterpreted. It is not to be 
supposed that in our own family circle we 
can ever maliciously say things to wound. 
While I admire an agreeable address, yet 
I can not attain to this; and shall I pass 
by a basket of noble fruit because of the 
roughness of the basket? Have I lived my 
life and failed to learn that the roughest 
bark often hides the best tree ? Is it not one 
thing, at least, to be thankful for that there 
is one spot where we may act ourselves? 

Our author says, “We are not the same 
strong-handed, steel-visaged personages to 
our family we are to the world; we are 
then fighting without gloves, with our own 
people." 

True; and this, instead of making it the 
worse, is to me the comfort of it. Never- 
theless, it is a sorrowful fact, and one that 
should make us, as human beings, hang our 
heads in shame, that even the holiest ties, 
the purest affection we are capable of, are so 
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adulterated with pettiness, wickedness ; yes, 
that, after all, is the word, and the solution 
we can not escape from. “God made man 
upright, but he has sought out many inven- 
tions," among which is how not to be happy. 

We are told, in this book, of a boy who 
wished his beautiful home would take fire 
and burn up, so he could escape from it. 
Does any one doubt the native wickedness. 
of that boy, or of his ancestors at least? 
We are told of a family that met with re- 
verses and had to leave their sumptuous. 
city home, and make one amid the oil re- 
gions; of the mother in despair at her chil- 
dren's lost opportunities. “ But out of the 
wreck of her fortune she had secured suf- 
ficient to furnish prettily, parlor and dining- 
room, and would at night light up brilli- 
antly, have the table set as for a feast, and 
require all to come in dressed as for a party. 
She attended to their education herself. 
though not fitted for it by her training. 
She did as well as she could, taught them 
to bow, courtesy, dance, draw, play, and 
sing. So that when they became prosper- 
ous enough to go back to their city home 
and cousins they were not ashamed." Now 
I would not say that was not good educa- 
tion, but it seemed to me, more like weakly 
clinging to the past, and not bringing 
them to an education they must in some 
measure acquire amid their new surround- 
ings, more fit to make them strong and self- 
reliant citizens. 

Somehow I came to have a real pity for 
the author of this book. She seemed so 
powerless to know the real remedy for 
human sorrow; as though gracefulness, 
music, dancing, painting, and dress could 
assuage even one of its pangs. Is not this 
“ healing the hurt of the daughter of my 
people " slightly ? 

She says, “ Good manners are the shadow 
of virtues, if not the true grain of thc seed." 
To me, it seems that while good manners, 
—that is, the ability to say and do just as all 
polite society does, not the good manners 
that spring from a good and honest heart— 
go far to make life—home-life—tolerable ; 
and also to promote the best interests of 
the persons practicing them; that to pass 
life in cultivating unceasingly courtesy, much 
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valuable time that might be employed in 
conferring lasting blessings on our associ- 
ates is sacrificed. Very few of our great re- 
formers, or the world’s benefactors, found 
time for the small sweet courtesies—the 
conventionalities—of life. 

While the main drift of this book seems 
good, and much valuable information is 
contained in it, it yet leaves the reader 
somehow impressed with the smallness of 
the remedies prescribed for that race- 
old and sorrowful disease, an unhappy 
home. 1 do not know when I have closed 
a book with such a profound sorrow for its 
author and the world at large. With two 
more quotations and a reply to the first, 1 
close this criticism. She says, “company- 
manners so called are therefore better than 
no manners at all." 


WHO SHOULD 


S woman is, and always has been, the 

gate-kceper of society, the rules of 
etiquette that she lays down must ever be 
binding. She makes social laws for her 
own protection, interest, and convenience, 
and, since she demands that man must 
obey them rigorously, she should be care- 
ful not to violate them herself. She has 
declared, and very justly, that, after a 
man has bcen introduced to her, the priv- 
ilege of continuing or discontinuing the 
acquuintance when next they meet shall 
rest entirely with her. It is her right— 
and her duty, indeed—to recognize him 
on any subsequent occasion if she wishes 
to. Unless she does recognize him, he is 
to understand that she fails to approve 
him, and the fact, whatever the cause, 
must be accepted. He can not, with any 
social propriety, speak to her, much less 
inquire the reason of her quietly ignoring 
him. 

Nothing, one would think, could be 
better or more generally known than this 
rule of etiquette. It has been from time 
immemorial the canon, written as well as 
unwritten, of all good society. Women 
seem to be perfectly aware of it—it would 
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Now, I have read of and seen some of 
the most depraved of men and women, 
whose manners were all uaexceptionable ; 
some of the most untruthful, whose tongues 
dropped honey, whose sweet manners fairly 
put to shame the hard truth-speaking man 
or woman. What is the use of all this out- 
ward veneering to a foul heart? "ls there 
never coming a time when every man shall 
speak truth to his neighbor?" What a 
falling off there will then be in frierfdships 
founded upon soft-spoken words and out- 
ward courtesies. Deeper than all the learn- 
ing of schools, society manners, the ameni- 
ties, lies the cure of earth's ills; But the 
book closes with these excellent words: 
“We almost welcome any suffering if it 
would make us so strong, noble, and true 
as some people have been.” 

HARRIET N. SMITH. 


SPEAK FIRST. 


be very strange if they were not—and yet 
they are constantly sinning against their 
own edict. 

Who has not heard them express mild 
surprise because some man who had been 
presented to them again and again had 
not bowed to them on mecting them on 
the street, at the theater, or in the draw- 
ing-room ? 

If you ask them, “ Did you recognize 
him?” they will be apt to reply, “ Oh, no; 
of course not. He should have spoken 
first.” 

Being reminded of the well- defined 
etiquette bearing on the subject, they are 
likely to add : 

* [ know that very well; but no woman 
wants to take the initiative. Men should 
do that: it's their business; it doesn't 
belong to us. No one expects us to make 
ourselves so bold." 

Meanwhile the unoffending offender 
feels mortified that the surprised, often 
the complaining woman or women, have 
repeatedly passed him without a sign. 
What has he been guilty of, he thinks— 
what breach of decorum or good man- 
ners? The cause may lie deeper. She 
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may consider him an improper person to 
keep up acquaintance with. Somebody 
may, somebody must have defamed him 
to her. He is sure he has done nothing ; 
but she must certainly believe he has 
done something—otherwise she wouldn't 
refuse to admit his existence. What can 
it be? 

He nearly makes up his mind to in- 
quire; he is anxious to learn, as any sen- 
sible person would be under the circum- 
stances, why and in what he has been 
slandered. But he remembers it is not 
his place nor his privilege. Etiquette has 
so decided ; and he holds his peace with 
a canker gnawing at his content. While 
the woman is surprised and uneasy, he is 
troubled and humiliated, and for the same 
reason—because she deliberately violates 
a rule which good breeding has imposed 
and custom has sanctioned. 

This being at cross-purposes defeats 
the very objects society has in view— 
agreeable intercourse, with exchange of 
ideas and opinions, between persons of 
culture and taste. 

From the stand-point of society, man's 
presentation to woman is a privilege, and 
is counted as a pleasure, for she invariably 
has precedence there; in its consecrated 
walks she is held to be the superior creat- 
ure, There is, happily, no question of 
the equality of the sexes in the purely 
social world, man's inferiority, within 
that strictly conventional domain, being 
a foregone conclusion. If she waits for 
him to greet her first, after a formal intro- 
duction, she puts it in the power of every 
man that may desire her acquaintance 
(and what womanly woman fails to be- 
lieve there are many men longing for an 
opportunity to know her?) to claim it 
anywhere, at any time, without recourse 
to the proper and regular channels. She 
must speak first, or not at all, if she 
wishes to guard herself against intrusion, 
unconventionality, and social irregularity 
of every order. There is no need to 
point out the excellence, the advantage 
of the rule of etiquette as it at present 
stands. Women made it, and favor it in 
all iastances where their own personality 
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is not involved. They should eithe 
favor it, and act upon it there, likewise, 
or abrogate it altogether—there is no 
medium ground. : 

Let the rule be strictly followed under 
all conditions, so that, when a woman does 
not recognize a man after an introduc- 
tion, he may clearly understand that she 
declines to continue his acquaintance, 
and that, if he speak to her first, he must 
be set down eitheras an impertinent cox- 
comb or as a person ignorant of the laws 
governing good society. 

JUNIUS H. BROWNE, 


— 9 —— 


BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT.—The following 
incident from the annals of the late strug- 
gle between North and South, goes far to 
lighten up an era in our national history 
whose general character was saddened 
with suffering and death, and gloomy with 
evil portent : 

In the spring of 1863 two great armies 
were encamped on either side of the Rap- 
pahannock, one dressed in blue, the other 
in gray. As twilight fell the bands on the 
Union side began to play “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” and “Rally Round 
the Flag,” and that challenge of music 
was taken up by those on the other side, 
and they responded with “The Bonnie 
Blue Flag” and “Away Down South in 
Dixie." It was borne in upon the soul ofa 
single soldier in one of those bands of 
music to begin a sweeter and more tender 
air, and slowly as he played it there joined 
in a sort of chorus the instruments upon 
the Union side, until finally a great and 
mighty chorus swelled up and down our 
army: “Home, Sweet Home." When 
they had finished there was no challenge 
yonder, for every band upon the farther 
shore had taken up the lovely air, so at- 
tuned to all that is holiest and dearest, 
and one great chorus of the two great 
hosts went up to God; and when they 
had finished, from the boys in gray came 
a challenge: “Three cheers for home!” 
and they went up, resounding through the 
skies, from both sides of the river. 
* Something upon the soldiers’ cheeks 
washed off the stains of powder.” 
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HOW THE FRENCH EAT. 


FROM ALPHONSE KARR'S “ LETTERS FROM MY GARDEN,” 


Heres the questions of every day, 
there is one question which is of every 
age and country. We speak of bread. By 
bread, I understand food, for in France 
there is a prejudice in favor of bread, Sup- 
pose meat and vegetables of every kind to 
be cheap; suppose game to enter into 
houses, and fish to throw themselves on the 
shores ; should there be no wheat, no bread, 
the French would consider themselves fam- 
ished and would probably die of hunger. 

They are the most rigid of modern Pyth- 
agoreans. 

“You ask me," says Plutarch, “why 
Pythagoras abstained from eating the flesh 
of animals, On the other hand, Z ask 
you, who was the first man who raised to 
his mouth the bleeding flesh of an animal 
which he had seen living; the first man 
who, belying our mother Tellus, and offend- 
ing Ceres, the inventor of laws, and Bac- 
chus, the consoler of men, accused them of 
not being able to feed us, and, to innocent 
vegetables, to the milk of herds, to savory 
fruits, added on his table corpses and bones, 
and, not content with the milk of the sheep, 
wished also to drink its.blood and eat its 
limbs. 

"And the animals which you devour, 
which you kill to satisfy lactitious and dis- 
ordered appetites, are not ferocious and 
dangerous animals; you eat neither lions, 
tigers, nor wolves ; you eat the lamb which 
takes grass from your hand, the hen and 
the pigeon accustomed to come at your call. 
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“And the proof that these humble ali- 
ments have been imagined more to satisfy 
your cruelty than your hunger, is that you 
are forced to conceal them from yourself. 
You do not, like the lion, tear the living 
lamb, and place its still warm flesh between 
your teeth, No, you kill it coolly, several 
days before you are hungry; you cause it 
to be cooked, you season it with spices and 
condiments of all sorts; otherwise your 
stomach would reject with loathing all these 
corpses which you can induce it to accept 
only by disguising them.” 

This is the substance of what Plutarch 
says: Alas! the most incontestable advan- 
tage which man has over other animals, is 
that he is competent to devour everything 
that exists, that which vegetates in the 
earth, ripens on the trees, swims in the 
water, flies in the air, roams over the plain 
or through the forest, to drink the milk of 
flocks, the juice of the vine and the blood 
of animals. If he does not eat men, it is. 
because their flesh is hard and tough, The 
jaws of man present a complete collection 
of all the sorts of teeth known among ani- 
mals; this jaw is the most complete, the 
only complete arsenal of this kind which 
Nature has formed. 

So I pardon man for eating meat, though 
it sometimes appears to me a little queer to 
see at table an elegant, delicate, sensitive 
woman, say to you virtually; * What limb 
of this corpse shall I offer you?” and praise 
such or such a part of this dead body in. 
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form of a funeral oration, to entice you to 
devour more. The necessity alluded to by 
Plutarch, of concealing, if not from the stom- 
ach, at least from the imagination, the 
corpses on which man feeds, has imposed 
on the animals which are served up on the 
table names different from those they bore 
while living :—' meat,” for flesh ; “ mutton,” 
for sheep ; “ beef,” for cattle, etc. It is only to 
be regretted that this were not more gen- 
eral, and this dictionary more complete. I 
do not like the custom of serving up a hare 
with the skin on the paws, or a pheasant 
"with the plumes of íts tail arranged. What- 
ver reminds us of the life of what we eat 
is cruel and repugnant. I prefer not to 
know, or at least not to recognize them. 

But if the Frenchman is a Pythagorean 
‘because he prefers bread to everything else, 
because he can not do without it, it is 
not through abstinence. Those among us 
whom money or other habits permit to eat 
-of everything—animals, fish, etc.—eat bread 
as well as those who eat only bread. 

We speak here only of the anatomical 
right. Man is born with the right to eat— 
his necessities, his stomach, his teeth, are 
his authority. Society has assumed the 
‘surveillance of this right of eating, submit- 
ting -it to restrictions, to conditions. She 
has afterward regulated in their turn these 
restrictions, these conditions, these modifi- 
cations, which would soon have resulted in 
negation. This double surveillance is the 
subject, starting-point, and the object of 
all the laws, as it is the object more or less 
direct of all the efforts, all the tendencies 
-of man. I except true poets, who are a variety 
of the species, and true lovers, who are the 
invalids, as it is said. Magister artis, in- 
genique largitor, says Perseus. 

It is the stomach which has taught us 
everything and given us invention and 
genius. 

Jt seems to me that in theory we do not 
give to bread, that is to sustenance, the im- 
portance which it has practically. Thus, I 
am often astonished at one thing: we have 
acquired the habit of giving, as the only 
barometer of public prosperity in France, 
the price of stocks at the Bourse of Paris. 
"Why is it exclusively the price of stocks 
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which indicates, as the low-water-mark of a 
bridge indicates the high and low tides, the 
situation of public prosperity? Why should 
it not be also the price of almonds or of 
umbrellas? or rather, to speak seriously, 
why should it not be the price of grain ? 
Why should it not be prosperity itself, in- 
stead of one of its signs? You will tell me 
that there are certain things to be regarded 
before deciding whether prosperity could be 
ascertained by the high or low prices of 
grain. Agreed; but what prevents them 
from being regulated? For example, if 
everything depended upon the price of 
grain, as that would naturally be, without 
the sometimes immoral stock-jobbing and 
speculation which is made upon grain, the 
cultivator would not have to fear on 
one thing which he sells, a fall in the price 
which would affect at the same time every- 
thing which he buys. But we have not room 
for these details in the dimensions and form 
of this article. It is especially in speaking 
of things useful that we must avoid being 
long or tedious. I leave it for others to 
fathom the subjects which I can but point 
out and touch upon. 

There should be no famine in France. 
France can furnish more grain than she can 
consume; besides, meat, farinaceous food 
of all sorts, and vegetables may easily be 
added. We are then to occupy ourselves 
solely with the possible dearness of grain. 
With proper care, there should never be 
dearness, for high price is not dearness. 
Suppose, in fact, the fields waving with 
golden harvests, the trees laden with fruit, 
the granaries overflowing; suppose grain 
at the lowest price it has ever been ; if you 
have no money this low price is for you 
dearness. Bread is dear at a sou the pound 
if you have not that sou. In face of this 
abundance, youare a Tantalus dying with 
thirst in the midst of the waters. 

Suppose, on the contrat y, the harvest only 
tolerable, or scanty; grain, we have said, 
can not fail. Thanks to its variety of cli- 
mate, France gains on the one hand what 
she loses on the other, Suppose this grain 
at a high price, at a very high price even ; if 
you have much money, you need not suffer, 
you pay much, but you do not pay dear. It 
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is only necessary, therefore, to avoid dear- 
ness, that grain should be sold only in pro- 
portion as you have money : at a high price 
when you have much money, at a low price 
when you have little; but to arrive at this 
result, which at first sight appears absurd, 
that is to say, impossible, we must reverse 
the question, as Mahomet did, who, having 
ordered a mountain to come to him, and 
seeing that the mountain was disobedient, 
er at least was very slow to obey, said: “If 
the mountain will not come to me, I shall 
go to the mountain; the result will be the 
If the price of grain can not rise and fall 
in proportion as you have money, have 
money in proportion to the price of grain. 
Nothing is so simple, notwithstanding the 
appearance. Manufactures, especially in 
England, have established a dangerous con- 
test. The object is to manufacture at the 
lowest possible price. Thus manufacturers 
have economized first on the purchases, on 
the combustibles, on the preparations; they 
have economized by order, by innovations, 
etc. When they have reached the end of 
these economies, they have economized in 
manual labor. We are assured that there 
are in England laborers who scarcely eat. 
The triumph would be to have those who 
did not eat at all. But it is doubtful whether 
the human species can attain so great per- 
fection. For want of this, machines have 
been invented ; machines do not eat bread, 
but they consume coal. Besides, we must 
still have men to manage them, and these 
men must have bread, 

Well, one method of lowering wages pro- 
portionally is to lower the prices of pro- 
visions; this should be the object. But, at 
the same time, in order that the prices of 
provisions may be lowered without reducing 
those who produce them to famine, the 
prices of everything else must be propor- 
tioned to this, whatever it may be. That is 
sa true, so necessary, that, by the force of 
things alone, it is settled nearly thus: in 
countries where the living is dear, wages 
are higher. Therefore, we repeat, it would 
be more reasonable to take the price of 
grain for a sign of prosperity and a univer- 
sal regulator, than the prices of stocks at 
the exchange. ' 
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Man, in a material point of view, is a 
machine, which is wound up by the stom- 
ach; so whatever can make living cheap, 
that is to say, render life easy, is a matter in 
which I have great interest. Parmentier, 
who endowed France with the potato, has 
not had, I hope, in public opinion, the rank 
which is his due. Men expend their admi- 
ration first on those who do them harm, 
then on those who amuse them. Let a real 
benefactor of humanity present himself, 
they have no more money, 

Invent to-morrow a gun which will kill 
men farther off than another, devise a bomb 
which shall vomit death under forms more 
varied than ancient bombs, find a fire which 
can not be extinguished and whose ravages 
it would be impossible to arrest, attention 
will be earnestly excited, committees nomi- 
nated, learned bodies will make reports, 
they will give your name to the fire, to the 
bomb, or to the fusil. But discover a new 
aliment, or imagine a: method of rendering 
its production more easy and consequently 
the price less high, and no person will pay 
attention to it. Meanwhile, if a dish of 
luxury is in question, something useless and 
very dear, it would not be impossible to in- 
terest people in it. But when Parmentier 
persevered in attempting to introduce the 
potato as an article of sustenance, he was 
compelled to struggle nearly all his life; 
then, when these roots had been adopted 
(which was not immediately, for this tuber 
was introduced into France about 1620, 
and Valmont de Belmare, in 1775 again re- 
asserts the unhealthy and poisonous quali- 
ties which had been attributed to it); then, 
when this present had at last been accepted, 
the name of Parmentier, which a just grati- 
tude should have given to it, was withheld, 
while we have always Lefaucheux guns, 
Paixhan bombs, etc. 

France, vanity apart, is a truly fortunate 
country. Its climate, which possesses all 
the temperatures of other countries, with 
the exception of extreme heat or cold, has 
permitted it to acquire and appropriate al- 
most all the productions of the entire world. 
Most of our fruits are of foreign origin: the 
peach-tree comes from Persia, the apricot 
from Armenia, the cherry from the King- 
dom of Pontus in Asia, the plum-tree from 
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Syria, the almond-tree from Greece, the 
mulberry comes to us from Persia, and the 
white mulberry from China; the potato, the 
crop of which is valued in France at two 
hundred millions of francs, was brought 
from Peru, rice comes from America, etc. 
A whole paper would not suffice to give a 
catalogue of all the fruits, vegetables, and 
flowers, the true capital of the world, which 
are acclimated in France. 

There are other productions which live 
here only in the hot-houses of the Jardin 
des Plantes of Paris. I believe that a cup 
of coffee produced by the coffee-trees and 
sweetened by the canes confided to the di- 
rection of M. Neumann could not be had 
for less than five hundred francs; this is 
the reason why we daily see ships go to 
seek for the coffee of Parisian porters and 
the tea of the ladies, coffee and sugar in 
America, and the leaves of the Chinese 
shrub. 

We must not, in favor of these foreign 
plants, neglect and forget their equivalents 
originating in France or naturalized with 
us. Not to mention the bees which give us 
honey and wax, with which we were satis- 
fied before we had the juice of the sugar- 
cane, and the brains of whales to make 
our candles; we know at present how to 
extract sugar from everything. Learned 
men have recently made sugar from rab- 
bits ; they have discovered that by punctur- 
ing in a certain manner a certain spot in 
the brain of rabbits, their blood is changed 
into sugar. A report on this subject has 
been made to the Academy of Sciences. 

It is especially when I am dissatisfied with 
thecreature, that I contemplate with pleasure 
the gratuitous benefits with which the Crea- 
tor has loaded man. One of the things 
which charmed me in my residence on the 
sea-shore, is that we can not die of hunger 
there, while it is very easy elsewhcre ; every 
time the sea retires and leaves a part of its 
bed, it offers to the dwellers on its shores 
at least wherewith to appease their hunger ; 
crabs, limpets, and several other shellfish, 
with many other gratuitous harvests which 
Providence has reserved for those of his dis- 
contented children who have no lands. It 
must be confessed that they allow much to 
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be lost. Thus, I have been assured that the 
Germans are very fond of snails, which are 
eaten in France by very few; while these 
same Germans have a horror of frogs, which 
pass here for a delicate dish. The stomach 
acquires habits, you see. I have been told 
also that the Persians abhor the sturgeon, 
that the Russians eat neither shad nor 
craw-fish, and that the Icelanders have 
an invincible repugnance for the eel. In 
certain provinces of Frange, they eat adders 
under the name of hedge eels; the Chinese 
eat birds' nests; the inhabitants of the 
islands of the Pacific consider little dogs a 
savory dish; in many countries they eat 
horse-flesh ; people who have eaten of the 
cat assert that it can not be distinguished 
from the rabbit. I have seen many hunters 
eat the owl with pleasure and compare it with 
an excellent chicken. Not to speak of these 
extreme resources, for the repugnances of 
the stomach, that tyrannical viscera to 
which we are all slaves, are often invincible. 
There are many things lost which would be 
a great resource for the unfortunate, in two 
ways: first, by furnishing them a more or 
less agreeable aliment, afterward by increas- 
ing the disposable quantity of the other pro- 
ductions of which I have spoken. 

On the coast in the environs of Havre as 
well as on the other side of the water, on 
the shores of lower Normandy, and doubt- 
less on almost all sea-shores, when the sea 
retires, it leaves uncovered the fields of the 
poor, that is to say, a certain number of 
plants which grow in the depths of the sea 
are not only edible like certain vegetables 
of the land, but have also a savor as agrec- 
able as the latter. The uva lactuca, which 
has a little the appearance of common let- 
tuce, is eaten raw or cooked. It is the 
same with the uva lanceolata and some 
others. We may also eat the fucus sac- 
charinus, and the fucus palmatus. Several 
Asiatic nations make great use of algz and 
varechs; and the swallows’ nests, so de- 
licious to the Chinese, are composed by the 
esculent swallow of the fucus and other 
marine plants. 

I have not, myself, eaten their various algz, 
and speak only from hearsay; but 1 have 
several times eaten, and with as much pleas- 
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ure as any terrestrial vegetable, the most which the flower is eaten, still in the bud; 
common of all on certain parts of our coasts, that beans and peas are herbs of which we 
the cArzste manna, The christe manna has ` eat the seeds ; they repeat that herbs are not 
the flavor of spinach and parsley, and is , made to be eaten by Christians. It is only 
prepared in the same manner; it is but a ' example which can bring the dwellers on 
few years since it has been eaten; there are the sea-shore to avoid trampling underfoot 
made of it, for sailors, very healthful con- | this wasted wealth, and this example must 
serves, less costly than other vegetable con- _ come from rich people. When so many 
serves, the use of which exercises a happy , difficulties were found in establishing the 
influence on the health of passengers and | alimentary use of potatoes it was necessary, 
crews in voyages of long duration; but very ; and this was not without influence, that 
few persons gather, prepare, and eat this | King Louis XIV. should love them much 
manna of the shores—even among those who | and eat them daily. The fashion was also 
have nothing to eat but bread, and that of | introduced of wearing the white or violet 
an insufficient quality— and yet they have but | blossoms in the headdresses of the ladies. 

to stuop to take tt, as is vulgarly said; this | 1 do not consider the christe manna as 
aliment, very healthy, and very agreeable, | an alimentary conquest of the value of the 
is in so abundant quantity that it might be | potato; but, I repeat, it is healthful and 
gathered with a sickle. I have heard it! pleasant food, and has over the potato this 
asserted that on the shores bordering Havre | advantage, that those who have neither 
alone might be gathered enough to feed | money nor land may pick it up; and, while 
for ten days the whole department of the | awaiting the ameliorations of which I have 
Lower Seine. spoken at the commencement of this article, 

Many of the inhabitants perform on these | we should not neglect similar resources. 

very shores a rude and fatiguing labor, the | Meanwhile, there is one circumstance 
result of which is at most to feed their | which should make us reflect on the aliment 
families, and do not think of collecting the | of Parisians at least. In their city, of which 
christe manna, When you speak to them | Peter the Great said, in another point of 
on the subject, they grow angry and say to | view, “If I had such a city, I would de- 
you: “Why do you not tell us to eat the | stroy it, lest it should devour my empire," 
herbs of the field like animals?" It is in | in this city which produces neither a cab- 
vain you explain to them that all men eat bage nor a pea, official calculations have 
herbs: that sorrel, spinach, cabbages, salads, | established that there enter each day for 
etc, are herbs of which people eat the | the sustenance of the city, 2,774 carts; 190 
leaves; that salsify, carrots, turnips, and | beasts of burden, and 641 baskets, laden 
potatoes are herbs of which the roots are | with provisions, and that there are still, 
eaten ; that asparagus is an herb of which we | here and there, people who might eat a lit- 
eat the bud; that the artichoke is an herb of ' tle more without dying of indigestion. 
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“ON DOCTORS.” 


I^" the January Number of the PHRENO- | ably done more than any other thing, in the 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, under the above | annals of American medicine and surgery, 
caption, appeared an editorial which sug- | to awaken the public mind to a realization 
gests many important points, a few of which | of the large margin of possible mistake in 
I shall attempt to supply. I am impelled to | the diagnosis of a physician." And it cer- 
this by a strong feeling of what is due to all | tainly ought to, if it does not, “ remove the 
medical men (myself included), and to each | blind, and almost superstitious, dependence 
one of the humblest of my countrymen. upon the wisdom and potency of the doc- 
The article begins with a reference to the | tor." 
case of President Garfield ; justly saying Doctors' mistakes are like those of the 
that “The case of Mr. Garfield has prob- | lawyers and legislators, not always uncov- 
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ered for public inspection; but in this case 
the autopsy showed how wide of the mark 
the best of surgical guessing may shoot. 

I have not the least doubt but that the 
attendant surgeons, in this case, were as 
capable of diagnosing and treating our 
late President, as would have been any med- 
ical men in the world: being, as they cer- 
tainly are, posted in their art as it exists. 
Nevertheless, now that the truth is known, 
it is hard to find a doctor or any other man 
who did not all the while know that these 
gentlemen were wrong, and who could not 
have saved the wounded man had he been 
in their hands. I have just read in a New 
Orleans paper this clause: “ Dr. S———, of 
this city, but now in New York, writes 
that *The wounds of Gen. Garfield were 
not necessarily fatal, and with proper treat- 
ment he might have recovered.’ " 

The editor adds: “ There is food for re- 
flection here, as Dr. S——— is competent 
authority." Yes; and my reflections lead 
me to conclude that Dr. S——- is typical of 
a very large class of medical men, and true 
to the presumptuous instincts of too many 
of his class, he is inclined to parade himself 
before the world as proficient in the healing 
art. 

This horde of infallibles will never make 
exactly the same mistake made by Drs. Ag+ 
new and Hamilton, because after the lesson 
of this case none of them will ever locate 
a ball far from the region in which Guiteau's 
missile was found; nevertheless a bullet 
might lodge in the groin of some of Dr. 
S———'s clients, and at the autopsy stub- 
bornly refuse to appear on the back—where 
the Doctor might have located it. 

Claiming for the “healing art" the posi- 
tion of exact science, has done great injury 
both to physicians and the people. It leads 
the young practitioner to suppose that what 
he has read in his text-book and heard from 
the professors at college is positively true, 
and that as a rule he must continue through 
life to draw his conclusions and regulate his 
practice in accordance with it, instead of 
making his own daily observation and ex- 
perience the basis for a course of reasoning 
that might eventuate in the establishment 
of scientific means for the cure of bodily 
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ills. In medicine it is as it has always been 
elsewhere; our progress will be in inverse 
proportion to the abstract value we place 
upon what we are pleased to call our learn- 
ing. 

Claiming too much for our art is an evil 
and likely to give annoyance, especially to 
the very best of medical men; for in case of 
failure, the knave and pretender can point 
to the failure as a proof that the doctor is 
not learned in his calling; and shall not the 
public believe him after being taught that 
medicine is a science ? 

The most striking mistake made by the 
President’s medical attendants had its foun- 
dation in professional vanity ; and that being 
an almost universal weakness of the craft, it 
should produce shame rather than censo- 
riousness in the minds of all. I refer to the 
habit of dogmatic assumption; the claim, 
for our art, of a scientific accuracy that it 
does not possess, Of course those gentle- 
men knew that, beyond a finger’s length, 
the course of a bullet through the body was 
as uncertain as the flight of a bird through 
the air, and as undefinable as the track of a 
ship upon the ocean, and it would have been 
better for the reputation of all concerned if 
they had possessed the courage to have 
said: * We don't know where the ball is.” 

Such confessions as this every physician 
has frequent occasion to make to himself, 
but he seldom is brave and true enough to 
speak out, because it gives his knavish and 
pretentious professional neighbor a chancg 
to impute the blame to him instead of 
placing it where it belongs, viz. : to the pau- 
city of absolute knowledge within the reach 
of any member of the profession. lt 
is the constant boast of the profession that 
great improvements have been made in the 
healing art during the last few years. Such 
was the boast thirty years ago, as well as 
to-day, and if we take the pains to see how 
much truth there is in it we find in the midst 
of a great deal of twaddle about scientific 
discoveries in medicine, a very few positive 
additions to the resources of cure; but the 
progress in a negative way has been indeed 
gratifying, for we have repudiated and dis- 
continued many things that were hurtful, 
and if this good work continues until the 
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pharmacopia is but a blank sheet, we may 
be able to start anew and build up a treat- 
ment only so fast and so far as well-under- 
stood principles will warrant. Then we may 
daim a solid and scientific basis, but not 
until then. 

In the medical profession are many ex- 
cellent men conscientiously doing what they 
can for those who trust them; will they not 
speak out and tell the world that as for re- 
sults ^ there is nothing certain but uncer- 
tainty "? 

It is not my purpose in this communica- 
tien to criticise the practice of any medical 
man, but simply to call attention to the im- 
perfect condition of so-called medical 
science, and upon this as a premise to de- 
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nounce the effrontery of those medical 
schools, associations, and the tools thereof, 
who claim the right to decide for the Amer- 
ican citizen who shall prescribe for his fam- 
ily, under the false pretense or plex of pro- 
tecting him from “ ignorance and quackery.” 
How absurd to talk of regulating the prac- 
tice of medicine by relegating it to such a 
tribunal. 

I am a practitioner and hold a diploma 
from a *''regular" medical college, but if 
another man who has never seen a medical 
college, or indeed any other kind of college, 
can demonstrate to the people a capacity 
superior to mine for treating the sick, who 
in the name of common sense shall forbid 
his being employed in my stead? 

J. N. L, M.D. 


A “SOCIETY” GIRL’S SOLILOQUY. 


Tuer tell me my face is fair, 
That my form ie full of grace, 

And yet I am doing my best—or worst— 
To spoil this form and face. 

Ah, well do our censors say: 
That woman is wofully weak, 

For we hug the chains that gall us so, 
And refuse an escape to seek, 


{could scream with the pain, and I do, 
When Parker my waist so pinches ; 
But Fashion decrees that it must be 
At the most but sixteen inches. 
And it's lace | lace! lace! 
Till I gasp for each breath I take, 
And often long in the torture keen 
That the stay-cord would but break. 


"Tis the same from top to toe— 
My bvots my feet pinch in; 
My jersey, Fashion’s latest fad, 
Clings close to me like a skin. 
And it's tug! tug! tug! 
When that garment they try to doff; 
The caricature can’t be too strong 
That tries to “take it off." 


My hands are forced into gloves 
A size, at least, too small ; 

My dress so clutches me round the knees 
That I fear every step to fall. 

Tam nowhere free; my arms 
By tight-cut sleeves are clipp'd, 

My neck is spanned by a golden band, 
And by stiff, starch'd linen nipp’d. 
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But why do I dwell on this? 
Worse secrets I have to tell, 

If secrets you can esteem the tricks 
Which the world knows all too well ; 

The rouge, the chalk, and the paste! 
The hare's-foot and the dye! 

The washes, the pencils, conmetiques ! 
Which Fashion's votaries try. 


False ! false ! false! 
And the list is one to shame! 
But it’s not the fashion now to blush 
When these toilet aids we name. 
There's our hair; well, that is false, 
To a greater extent or less ; 
And the lover who ateals a lock ne'er knows 
Whose hair he may possess, 


And our faces ! oh, who shall tell 
The labor which they involve? 

The washes we boll, the pastes we mix, 
The unguents we dissolve. 

Paint, and powder, and patch, 
Patch, and powder, and paint, 

Til) the heart is sick and the fingers tired, 
And one's very spirit faint. 


Paint! paint! paint! 
Till the ‘‘roses’’ will stand the light ; 
And paint, paint, paint 
In a style that 1s fit for night ; 
While the cyes are deftly lined, 
And lips with colors traced, 
And one's alabaster brow aud bust 
In enamel are duly cased ! 
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Oh, what would I give to be 
The free, fresh girl of yore, 
To cut my corset-strings, 
And to powder and paint no more! 
Oh, but for one short duy, 
To foul as Í used to feel, 
Ere cruel Fashion bound me tight 
In her bands of bone and steel | 
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Oh, men with sisters dear! 

Oh, men with sweethearts and wives! 
‘Tis to gain your smiles, remember this, 

We are wearing out our lives. 
Remember, and int»rfero, 

Have pity, and come to our ald, 
And 'guinet our tyrants merciless 

Leod us on a new crusady, 

— London Truth. 


ABOUT GRAHAM BREAD AND GEMS. 


Mk S. E. TODD, Sn.:— In the July 
Number of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL for 1881, is an article from your 
pen on the subject of Graham bread, in 
which you hint at the ideal after which my 
wife has been pursuing for years without 
attaining or accomplishing it. 1 grow my 
own wheat—the celebrated Dakota No. 1 
Hard; bought a mill on purpose to grind 
my own Graham flour. My wife makes 
SUPERB Graham bread and biscuit when 
leavened or raised with baking powder; 
but she seems to have failed to produce 
“Graham gems” without either yeast or 
baking powder, Now, can this be done? 
I know the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and all other hygienic papers céasmt it can 
be; but I have never yet seen it done. I 
should be infinitely obliged if you could en- 
able me (or rather my wife) to solve this 
secret. I am half ashamed to write you to 
ask the question ; but thought [ would ven- 
ture to trouble even a stranger to explain 
the modus operandi. If you will favor me 
with a reply, I shall be lastingly your debtor. 
Yours very obediently, 

J. MORLEY WARD. | 

Sanborn, Dakota Territory. 


Having received the above letter rccent- 
ly, instead of writing to my correspondent, 
I offer my reply through the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL, he being a rcader thereof, 
and because most of its readers are more 
or less interested in this subject ; and 
further, because what I say confirms what 
your contributor, Mira Eaton, has said in her 
excellent prescriptions for the table :—Dur- 
ing the past thirty-eight years of my life, 
my wife has been accustomed to make 
Graham bread; and I may be allowed to 
state, that during all that period she never 
made an unpalatable loaf. She is really an 
expert of long experience. As she is not 
an expert with a pen, I have talked and 
catechised until 1 have the desired informa- 
tion, in a small compass. Perhaps a re- 
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hearsal of our conversation on the subject 
will aid many a reader of the JOURNAL in 
his or her efforts to make light, sweet, and 
luxurious Graham bread and Graham gems. 
Í commenced thus: Wherein consists the 
secret of your uniform success, by way of 
making such superb Graham bread and 
gems, while some other makers of good 
white bread utterly fail? “There is no se- 
cret about the matter. Graham bread is 
not made as I make white bread. A dough 
is prepared for making white bread. But 
when I make Graham bread and gems, a 
stiff batter is made." How stiff do you 
make the batter?  * Well, about as stiff as 
it can be stirred easily with a spoon." Do 
you ever make it stiff enough to knead? 
“No. Then it would be dough, and not 
batter. ]t is very important that the batter 
be made of just the proper consistence, It 
must not be so thin as to be sloppy, nor so 
thick that it seems like very soft dough. A 
beginner must exercise not a little observa- 
tion so as to prepare the batter just right. If 
the batter is too thin, the bread or gems will 
not be light. Cousin. Doubleyou says that 
the right degree of heat is the most im- 
portant part in making Graham gems, with- 
out yeast or baking powder. He himself 
always supervises the baking. When the 
oven is just hot enough, he says he puts in 
the gems or bread; and they always have 
just the nicest gems I ever ate.” Well, 
how can I tell this inquirer to heat his oven 
just right, so that it will be neither too hot, 
nor not as hot as it should be? “Cousin 
Doubleyou always thrusts his hand into the 
oven; and I do the same. After a little 
experience one can tell when the oven is 
too hot, or not quite hot enough.” I sup- 
pose that this is somewhat like popping 
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corn? “Yes; exactly, so far as the proper 
degree of heat is concerned," When we 
pop corn, if there is not a sufficient degree 
of heat, the corn will be browned and 
cooked through and through; but it will 
not pop? “Yes; that's it.” Then you 
know, when the heat is too intense, the 
«orn will be scorched and burnt, before it 
will pop, Isn't that so when making Gra- 
ham bread and gems? “Yes; that's it 
exactly.” Now, wife, I fancy the philosophy 
of the success is like this: Graham flour is 
composed of very small grains or granules ; 
and when you expose the batter exactly to 
the proper degree, of heat, all these little 
granules pop open and expand, similar to 
popped corn, thus making light and corky 
bread. “Yes; that’s it exactly." But, 
when you don’t get your batter of the right 
consistence, and put it in the oven before 
the proper temperature has been produced, 
the little granules will be heated and 
cooked through before they become hot 
enough to pop. “ Yes, sir; that's it; and 
that is why so many fail. They mix their 
batter too thin; and then put it in the 
oven before the heat is half as high as it 
should be. In this way they get hard and 
heavy bread.” Now, when you make gems 
you stir the Graham flour into warm water 
until you make it just stiff enough? “ Yes, 
sir" How much salt? “Oh, just a pinch, 
say a teaspoonful per loaf; but don't put in 
toomuch.” Then you turn the stiff batter in- 
to gem-pans, and bake with a brisk and quick 
heat? “Yes; and if the heat is just right, 
gems (without yeast or baking powder) will 
be as light and spongy as the best of pound- 
cake; and we get that rich and luxurious 
taste of fine wheat, which I could never 
taste except in Cousin Doubleyou's Graham 
gems and in my own." You never use yeast 
nor baking powder at all? ‘No, never. 
We never need it. Why, when they are 
so light and spongy and not at all doughy 
or clammy, what do we want of baking 
powder? If the flour is made of the best 
of wheat, and one will be careful to pro- 
duce exactly the right degree of heat, he can 
make Craham gems that a prince might eat 
with excellent gusto." 
SERENO EDWARDS TODD, SR. 
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THE SUPERIOR PHYSIQUE OF THE NOR- 
WEGIANS.—An English observer writes that 
of 10 children born in Norway, a little over 
seven reach their twentieth year ; that in En- 
gland and the United States of America 
somewhat less than seven reach that stage ; 
that in France only five reach it, and in Ire- 
land less than five. He tells us that in Nor- 
way out of 15,000 born, rather more than one 
out of three reaches the age of seventy; in 
England, one 'out of four; in the United 
States, if both sexes be computed, less than 
one out of four; in France, less than one 
out of eight, and in Ireland less than one 
out of eleven, and he adds this significant 
computation, based on what may be called 
the commercial view of the vital question : 
In producing dead machinery, the cost of 
all that is broken in the making is charged 
to the cost of that which is completed. If 
we estimated by this same rule the cost of 
rearing children to manhood, comparing the 
number of years lived by those who fell with 
the years of those who passed successfully 
to the age of manhood, there would be found 
between the two extremes presented in Nor- 
way and Ireland—both, be it observed, un- 
natural—a loss of 120 per cent. greater in 
the first year of life, 75 per cent. greater in 
the first four years of life, and 120 per cent. 
greater in the years between the fifth and 
the twentieth, in Ireland than in Norway. 
In Norway the average length of life of 
the cffective population is 39 and rather 
more than a half years, in England 35i 
years, in France not quite 33 years, and in 
Ireland not quite 29 years. Thus, again 
comparing the best with the worst of a scale 
of vitality, in which both are bad, in Nor- 
way the' proportion of the population that 
reaches 20 survives nearly 40 years, or four- 
fifths of the effective period, to contribute 
to the wealth of the community; while in 
Ireland the same proportion survives less 
than 29, or considerably under three-fifths 
of the effective period. 

——— 

THE king of Abyssinia, it is said, has 
a very effective method of preventing the 
tobacco habit from spreading in his do- 
minions. Hecuts off the noses of those 
wbhosnuff, and the lips of those who smoke] 
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KITCHEN LEAFLETS.—NO. 5. 
VARIETY—WHEAT-MUSH, GEM EGGS, ASPARAGUS, STRAWBERRIES. 


ae civilized appetite demands variety ! 


in food. In my last I had something 
to say on the necessity of neatness in the 
setting of a table; now it is fitting to speak 
of variety. There are some people—I have 
heard of them—we never saw one of them 


—who can live on the samearticles day after i 


day and be contented. I pity the woman 


who keeps house for them; such critics as 


they must be after so much experience, on 


the food of their monochrome choice, and | 
so dull must be the home-life they preside ; 
over; for monotony in food, as in other 


things, begets dullness. 

By variety in food I do not mean a spread 
of many different articles on one table, but 
changes from day to day. The food of din- 
ner should differ in some respects from that 
of breakfast, and the dinner of Tuesday 
may exhibit a toothsome dish quite different 
from a dish that was served on Monday to 
the general acceptance of the family. Now 
is it possible to have variety and yet keep 


within the limits of simplicity and health- | 


fulness? I answer, yes. There are thou- 
sands of women who are kept on the strain 
to provide frequent changes for breakfast, 
dinner, and supper, because they think that 
something elaborate must be served at each 
meal. They spend hours in getting up a 
single dish ; and often to their chagrin, a 
common biscuit or a single vegetable is de- 
clared to be “just the thing," because the 
latter has come out of the oven or steamer 
well cooked. It is a waste of time and 
brain-power for women not professional 
cooks to fret and worry over complicated 
dishes. In my experience they have never 
paid. But the thoughtful housekeeper can, 
by a little change in form, alter the appear- 
ance and taste of a dish, yet not affect 
materially its nutritive properties. Any one 
of the grains, wheat, oats, corn, rice, barley, 
may be manipulated in a hundred ways, 
and yet simply and with excellent results. 
So also with the common vegetables, each 
is susceptible to many methods of treat- 
ment, none of which need be tedious. 
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I have in my collection of manuals for the 
kitchen, one which has been much adver- 
tised, much sold, and much lauded. It has 
some creditable features, and I have found 
here and there a hint of value, but the 


| greater proportion of its recipes have one 


fault—that of complication and expensive- 
ness; so that it is not the cookery guide I 
should commend to the young wife of a 
clerk with a small salary. i 

Warm weather is now at hand with its 
contributions of fruits and green vegetables, 
fresh from the garden, and with its sugges- 
tions of food less abundant in carbon. I 
have, therefore, sought to furnish in the 
recipes which follow, dishes appropriate to 
the season, 


ORUSHED WHEAT MUSH, 

Take two tea-cups of fresh and clean crushed 
wheat ; put it on to cook with about three pints 
of cold water, using the double or ‘‘ farina” 
boiler to prevent burning. Pour hot water in 
the under kettle, and cook about two hours after 
the water begins to boil, and serve the same as 
oatmeal and other grain. 

CRUSHED WHEAT AND GRAHAM ROLLS. 

Work graham flour into cold, crushed wheet 
mush, keeping the dough so soft it can scarcely 
be rolled out an inch thick; cut into forms with à 
biscuit cutter and bake quickly in a hot oven. 
These make excellent breakfast biscuits, which 
are more solid than those made from ostmeal 
mush. Do not knead the mixture much—only 
stiff enough to roll out lightly. 

GEM EGGS. 

Piace the gem-pans on the top of the stove, 
and when hissing hot, grease with good sweet 
butter, and break the eggs into the pan, one for 
each; cook about five minutes, Have a warm plat- 
ter ready, and remove each egy with a knife and 
serve, These make a pre:ty dish for the break- 
fast or diuner-table. 

STEWED ASPARAGUS. 


Cut all the green and tender part in small 
pleces ; stew gently (in a plpkin) with but little 
water for about half an hour. Milk gravy is 
suitable as a dressing—made as below. 

BOfLED ASPARAGUS ON TOAST. 


Cut off the white or hard ends of the sprouts 
and wash lightly, then tie them in bundles of six 
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each, and drop them into boiling water sufficient 
to cover; boil gently about twenty minutes, or 
until tender; cut and remove the strings, Have 
some toast on the platter, and carefully place 
them on it lengthwise. Milk gravy may be used 
as the dressing. 


ASPARAGUS TOAST. 


Split some graham or gluten gems and toaat 
them slightly, then dip them while hot into the 
water in which asparagus has been boiled, and lay 
them on the platter on which the asparagus is to 
be placed. White raised bread can he used in 
the same way, or stale gems split and simmered 
in milk until soft. 


SPINACH, 


Wash the plant carefully in an abundance of 
water, then rinse well aud put into a pot with no 
water except what clings to It from the rinsing. 
Cover closely and cook gently from twenty to 
thirty minutes. Take up iu a colander, and place 
over the pot to draln—covering to kecp warm. 
Serve warm in a covered dish. Milk gravy or 
egg sauce is a nice dressing. 


MILK GRAVY, 


One pint of good sweet milk. 

Two teaspoonfuls of white flour, 

One beaten egg. 

Boil the milk ; dissolve the flour in a little cold 
milk, stir into the hot milk, and then add 
the beaten egg ; mix well; allow it to boll up 
once, then immediately remove from the fire, and 
serve, 

STRAWBERRY BHORT-OAEE. 

One quart of flour. 

Three tablespoonfuls of butter. 

One tea-cup of milk. 

One egg. 

One tablespoonful of white sugar. 

One and a half teaspoonfuls of Royal baking- 
powder. 

Sift the flour, with the baking-powder weil 
mixed in It; then chop the bntter through the 
flour; beat up the egg and stir that in the milk, 
pour it in the flour; mix well; turn out on a 
floured kneading-board—now take a knife and 
divide the paste into two parts. Roll lightly and 
quickly one part, and place it on a greased jelly- 
cake tin; then roll the other part—place that on 
the first and bake both in a hot oven until donc. 
While warm—not too hot—separate the layers, 
taking off the upper one—they will come apart eas- 
fly. Spread upon the lower a thick layer of straw- 
berries; sprinkle powdered sugar among and over 
them, and cover with the other crust. Return 
the pan to the oven and leave it there long 
enough to warm slightly, but not heat through. 
Send to the table whole. This may be eaten with 
sweet cream or other dressing. Never wash 
strawberries unless it must be done, and then do 
it before they are hulled. Use a large bowlful 
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of water, and put a few berries in at a time ; stir 
them lightly with the hands until clean, then 
skim them out and hull at once. Much handling 
takes away the freshness and flavor of the fruit. 


STRAWBEERY JAM, 


Look the berries over carefully and weigh 
them. If liked, add one pint of red currant 
juice to every four pounds of strawberries. [ 
think this addition an improvement. Allow 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar to cach pound 
of berries. Boll the currunt juice with the straw- 
berries half an hour—stirring all the time, then 
pour in the sugar (warmed a little) and let the 
whole boil rapidly for about thirty-five minutes ; 
skim off all the froth. Now pour into a stone 
jar, and when cool, cover the surface of the 
fruit with tiesue-paper, and over that a close-fit- 
ting jar-cap. Set away in a cool, dry place. 
Raspberry jam can be made in the same way. 


CANNED STRAWBERHIES, 


Strawberries intended for canning should be 
large, firm, and uot over-ripe or soft. Put them 
in the canning-kettle with one-quarter of a pound 
of sugar to each pound of berries ; cover closely 
and cook gently for five minutcs (have the cans 
set in a pan of hot water, so that the hot fruit will 
not crack them)—remove from the fire—fill the 
cans and immediately seal. Turn the cans up- 
aide down, and let them stand until cool ; if uot 
air-tight the juice will then ooze out. When 
cold and perfectly tight, set the cans away ina 
cold, dry, dark place. Of course, glass cans 
should be used—new, or perfectly clean. 


FROSTED STRAWBERRIES. 


Beat up the white of an egg in two tablespoon- 
fuls of water; take large ripe berrles, dip each 
one in the mixture aod then roll it lightly in 
crushed sugar which has been rolled fine ; place 
the sugured fruiton a dish and let it stand six 
hours before serving. MIRA EATON, 


HOT MILE AS A RESTORATIVE. 


Milk that is heated to much above 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit loses for the timo a degree of its sweet- 
ness and its density ; Dut no one fatigued by over- 
exertion of body und mind, who has ever experi- 
enced the reviving influence of a tumbler of this 
beverage, heated as hot as it can be sipped, will 
willingly forego a resort to it because of its hav- 
ing been rendered somewhat less acceptable to 
the palate. The promptness with which its cor- 
dial influence is felt is indeed surprising. Some 
portions of it seem to be digested and appro- 
priated almost immediately ; and many who fancy 
they need alcoholic stimulunta when exhausted 
by labor of brain or body will find in this simple 
draught an equivalent that shall be abundantly 
satisfying and more enduring in ite effects. 
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Brain-Growth and Civilization. 
—In the Scotsman of Edinburgh, that news- 
paper which the epistolary correspondence be- 
tween Spurzheim, the two Combes, and Sir 
William Hamilton, rendered specially famous 
in the opinion of phrenologists, a writer thus 
epitomizes late opinions on the topic em- 
braced by the caption of this item, Ile says: 
“Ina progressive civilization, suchas prevails 
in this country and throughout the greater 
part of Europe and America, there is reason 
to believe that the cranial capacity of the 
population is, on the whole, increasing rather 
than diminishing. Owing to the want of 
early observation, it is difficult to institute 
comparisons between past and present. An 
Opportunity, however, lately occurred in 
Paris, which was taken advantage of by M. 
Broca. In digging the foundation of a new 
building, a vault was opened containing a 
large number of skeletons, whose surround- 
ings proved them to have lived not later than 
the twelfth century, M. Broca found the 
average capacity of 115 of those twelfth cen- 
tury skulls to be 1,426 cubic centimetres; 
while another series of skulls—125 in num- 
ber—taken from a cemetery belonging to the 
early years of the present century, gave an 
average of 36 cubic centimetres more. The 
average Parisian skull would thus seem to 
have increased considerably in capacity dur- 
ing seven centuries of progressive civiliza- 
tion. That this increase has gone on slowly 
but surely as inan progressed from barbarism 
to civil'zation may be inferred from a study 
of the cranial capacities of the various human 
races. Thus, while the brain capacity of the 
European amounts to 94 cubic inches, it is 
only gt in the Esquimau, 85 in the Negro, 
82 in the Australian, and 77 in the Bushman. 
These are merely averages, and, as such, do 
not bring out the important fact lately noticed 
by Le Bon, that among the lower races the 
limits of variation in the cranial capacity of 
individuals of the same sex are much less 
extended than in the higher races. Thus, 
among modern Parisians large and small 
skulls vary by about 600 cubic centimetres, 
while negro skulls vary only by 204, and an- 
cient Egyptian bv 353 cubic centimetres. 

"Another important difference in the cranial 
capacity of the higher and lower races is 
connected with sex, and serves to throw light 
upon the influence of mental exercise in in- 
creasing brain capacity. According to Prof. 
Bischoff, of Munich, in a recently published 
work, the difference betwecn the average 
brain-weight of men and women is 10} per 
cent, Much of this is undoubtedly due to 
difference in stature, a tall person having, 
«alteris paribus, a larger brain than one less in 
height; partly, however, it is attributable, 
there can be little doubt, to inferior mental 
training. Among the lower races, where the 
women have not only charge of the offspring, 
but have also to share, and that largely, in 
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the husband's occupations, the brain capacity 
of the two sexes shows much less difference. 
The difference, according to Le Bon, between 
the average capacity of the skulls of male 
and female Parisians is almost double that 
found to obtain between the skulls of the 
male and female inhabitants of ancient 
Egypt. Civilization, by giving increased ex- 
ercise, especially to the male brain, has, there 
is good reason to believe, gradually produced 
that increase of brain capacity which now 
distinguishes the civilized from the savage 
races of mankind. Nowhere has this influ- 
ence bcen more conspicuous than in China, 
whose culture, if not of the most advanced 
kind, has the advantage over all others in the 
great length of time it has endured. The 
Chinese are, as might have been expected, a 
big-brained people; indeed, the only statis- 
tics of Chinese brain-weights available show 
them to exceed all other nations in this 
respect. A few years ago the brain-weights 
of eleven adult male and of five female Chi- 
nese—the chance victims of a great typhoon 
at Hong Kong--were obtained. These be- 
long, with one exception, to the Coolie, or 
lowest grade of Chinese society, and yet the 
average brain-weiyht of the males reached 
$op ounces, and that of the females 45} 
ounces, This is an average not attained, so 
far as yet known, by any other nation, it 
being fully two ounces above that of the av- 
erage negro, one and a half ounces above 
the European, and one-half ounce above the 
average Scotchman. That civilization has 
been the main cause of increase in the size 
of the brain there can be little doubt. To 
admit, therefore, that the heads of the British 
people are now growing smaller, would be 
to confess that the resources of civilization 
were indeed exhausted, and that, asa pcuple, 
we had begun a retrograde journey toward 
the barbarism from which we originally 
emerged." 


How to Make Brick Walls 
Warer-Ticut.—The Sylvester process was 
successfully applied to the interior walls of 
the gate houses of the Croton reservoir in 
the Central Park in this city, in 1866, on the 
advice of the late Williau Dearborn, C.E., 
and under the immediate supervision of 
George S. Greene, Jr., C.E., now the Engin- 
eer in Chief of the Department of Docks. 

The process and its results in this case are 
described fully by Mr. Dearborn in a paper 
read by him before the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, May 4, 1970. 

The process consists in using two washes 
or solutions, The first composed of three- 
quarters of a pound of castile soap dissolved 
in one gallon of water, laid on at boiling 
heat with a flat brush. When this has dried, 
twenty-four hours later apply in like manner 
the second wash of half a pound of alum 
dissolved in four gallons of water. ‘Che 
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temperature of this when applied should be 
60° to 70° Fahr. After twenty-four hours 
apply another soap wash, and so on alter- 
nately until four coats of each have been put 
on. Expcriments showed that this was suffi- 
cient to make the wall water-tight under forty 
feet head of water. 

At the time of application the walls had 
been saturated. and the weather was cold. 
The gate chambers were covered over and 
heated thoroughly with large stoves. The 
drying, cleaning the walls with wire brushes, 
and applying the mixture, took ninety-six 
days. Twenty-seven tons of coal were used 
for the drying, and one ton for heating the 
soap solution. 18,830 square feet of wall 
were washed with four coats. The drying 
and cleaning of the walls cost six and a half 
cents per square foot, and the plant, mate- 
rials, and labor of applying the wash cost 
threc and three-eighths cents per square foot. 


Muck ns n Fertilizer. — Farmers 
generally think that muck is one of the most 
valuable of manures, and without a very 
sound basis. Prof. Johnson, of the Conn, 
Experimental Station, thus advises on that 
subject: “ The use of swamp muck on grass 
land, or on tilled soil newly broken up from 
grass and therefore well stocked with humus, 
is of the nature of ‘carrying coals to New- 
castle.’ In market gardening, where the 
continual tillage tends to the rapid removal 
of organic matter, muck may well take, more 
or less, the place of stable manure, accord- 
ing to its quality and cost. 

“The quality of swamp muck can be 
roughly inferred from the following con- 
siderations : When the swamp is a basin with 
a small outlet or none, when the ‘ wash’ that 
enters it comes copiously from good or rich 
soil, when the herbage that grows on it is 
tall and rank, when large quantities of forest 
leaves accumulate in it, we may safely as- 
sume that the muck will be relatively rich in 
plant-food, It is from such deposits that the 
muck has been obtained, which is reported 
to have nearly equalled stable manure in 
fertilizing effect. On the other hand, when 
the wash into the swamp is scanty, and from 
coarse, poor soil, when the vegetation is mere 
moss or a spare growth of sedge, and when 
large volumes of water flow through ft and 
leach out its soluble matters, then it would 
be strange if the muck had any considerable 
active fertilizing quality. It may, neverthe- 
less, even then, be very serviceable for amend- 
ing poor, coarse, sandy or gravelly soils, but 
the amending must be followed up by real 
‘manure’ of the appropriate kind.” 


To Evict Rats.—A writer in the 
Scientific American says: "We clean our prem- 
ises of the detestable vermin, rats, by mak- 
ing whitewash yellow with copperas and 
covering the stone and rafters with it. In 
every crevice in which a rat may go we put 
the crystals of the copperas and scatter in the 
corner of the floor, ‘The result was a perfect 
stampede of rats and mice. Since that time 
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not a footfall of either rats or mice has been 
heard around the house. Every spring a coat 
of yellow wash is given the cellar as a puri- 
fier, as a rat exterminator, and no typhoid, 
dysentery, or fever attacks the family. Many 
persons deliberately attract all the rats in the 
neighborhood by leaving the fruits and vegc- 
tables uncovered in the cellar, and some- 
times even the soap is left open for their 
regalement. Cover up everything eatable in 
the cellar and in the paniry and you will 
soon starve them out. These precautions, 
joined to the services of a good cat, will 
prove as good a rat exterminator as the 
chemist can provide. We never allow rats 
to be poisoned in our dwelling. They are 
so apt to dic between the walls and produce 
annoyance,” 


A WORD OF COUNSEL. 


Farmers, take warning ; 
Plow in the spring-time, 
Sow in the morning ; : 
Spring rain is coming, zephyra are blowing, 
Ileaven will attend to the quickening aud grow- 
ing, 
Time to count cost, 
Lesson expenses, 
Time to look well 
To the gates and the fences, 
Making and mending as good workers should. 


Silk Culture in the South.—Onc 
of the great industriesof which the Old World 
has alinost an exclusive control is silk pro- 
duction, and yet our own country has sec- 
tions well adapted to it. The Vicksburg 
Jlerald declares there seems to be no good 
reason why the South should not largely and 
profitably produce silk. The climate is ex- 
actly what is desired, and the mulberry and 
osage orange trees. the leaves of which are 
the best food for the silk worm, grow spon- 
tancously in many sections, and can be 
grown anywhere in the South in any quantity 
desired. A large class of the population in 
the South, women and children, have no 
occupation, and silk culture would. it seems 
to us, furnish an casy and profitable one. 
Silk is successfully raised now in many por- 
tions of the South, and there is a ready 
American market for more than can be pro- 
duced. There is no risk on it, for silk is 
almost as necessary as King Cotton, Under 
our present system of tariff laws, the culture 
of silk is fostered and protected absolutely 
from foreign competition, The American 
producer has the advantage of a large import 
duty, and saves the expense of transporta- 
tion thousands of miles across the sea. He 
also has the advantage of plenty of land on 
which to grow food for the worms, which the 
foreign producer has not. All these advan- 
tages combined go to show that silk culture 
will in a few years become one of the lead- 
ing industries of the Southern States. 
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A New Variety of Gluss.—A Vien- 
na chemist has recently discovered what he 
claims to be a new variety of glass. It does 
not contain any silica, boric acid, potash, 
soda, lime, or lead, and is likely to attract 
the attention of all professional persons on 
account of its peculiar composition. Exter- 
nally it is exactly similar to glass, but its 
luster is higher and it has a greater refraction, 
of equal hardness, perfectly white, clear, 
transparent, can be ground and polished, 
completely insoluble in water, neutral, and 
it is only attacked by hydrochloric or nitric 
acid, and is not affected by hydrofluoric acid. 
- It is easily fusible in the flame of a candle, 
and can be made of any color, Its most 
important property is that it can be readily 
fused on to zinc, brass,and iron. It can also 
be used for the glazing of articles of glass 
and porcelain. As hydrofluoric acid has no 
effect on the glass it is likely to find employ- 
ment for many technical purposes, 


The Aryan Invasion of Europe. 
—In very recent times—probably not more 
than twenty centuries before Christ—Europe 
was invaded by a new race of men, coming 
from central Asia, These were the Aryans, 
a race tall and massive in stature (the men 
averaging at least five feet eight inches, and 
the women five feet three inches), with 
“ brachycephalic " or round and broad skulls, 
with powerful jaws and prominent eyebrows, 
with faces rather square or angular than oval, 
with fair, ruddy complexions and blue eyes, 
and red or flaxen hair. Of these, the earliest 
that came may perhaps have been the Latin 
tribes, with the Dorians and Ionians ; but 
the first that made their way through western 
Europe to the shores of the Atlantic were 
the Gael, or truc Kelts. After these came 
the Kymry ; then the Teutons; and finally— 
in very recent times, near the beginning of 
the Christian era—the Slavs. These Aryan 
invaders were further advanced in civiliza- 
tion than the Iberians, who had so long in- 
habited Europe. They understood the arts 
which the latter understood, and, besides all 
this, they had learned how to work metals ; 
and their invasion of Europe marks the be- 
ginning of what archaologists call the 
Bronze Age, when tools and weapons were 
no longer made of polished stones, but were 
wrought from an alloy of copper and tin. 
The great blonde Aryans everywhere over- 
came the small brunette Iberians, but, instead 
of one race exterminating or expelling the 
other, the two races everywhere became com- 
mingled in various proportions. In Greece, 
southern Italy. Spain, and southern France, 
where the Iberians were most numerous as 
compared with the Aryan invaders, the people 
are still mainly small in stature and dark in 
complexion, In Russia and Scandinavia, 
where there were very few Iberians, the 
people show the purity of their Aryan descent 
in their fair complexion and large stature. 
While in northern Italy and northern France, 
in Germany and the British Islands, the 
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Iberian and Aryan statures and complexions 
are intermingled in endless variety.—JOHN 
FISKE in May Atlantic. 


Pear-Wood.—The timber of the pear- 
tree is of a yellow color. Gerard says the 
timber of the wild pear is very firm and solid, 
and good to be cut into molds. The plates 
for his *‘ Herbal" were cut out of this wood, 
as were, says he, breast-plates for English 
gentlewomen. At the present day it is much 
used by turners and pattern-makers; the 
blocks with which the designs for floor cloths 
are painted are made from pear-wood. When 
dyed black it can scareely be distinguished 
from ebony. Handles for carpenters' tools, 
measuring rules, etc., are made from this 
wood. The wood of the pear makes excellent 
fuel, giving out an intense heat with a bright 

ame. 


A New Metal.—The manufacture of a 
metal, composed partly of steel and partly of 
iron, has been described in Paris. The Brit- 
ish publication called Zros says: “The novelty 
of this new combination consists in the in- 
troduction of a thin sheet of iron between 
the surfaces to be welded. A cast-iron mould 
is divided into two departments by means of 
a transverse plate, or of a tube placed in the 
interior, and the two metals are poured into 
the respective compartments. Before fusion, 
both metals are submitted to complete refin- 
ing, which removes all matters that hinder 
welding; they are then turned into the 
mould, the sheet-iron partition in which 
serves to prevent their mingling, and to 
facilitate welding by being itself brought into 
a state of fusion. The success of the opera- 
tion depends considerably on the preparation 
of the metals, on their readiness to weld, and 
on the thickness of the partition. The last 
is determined by experiment, and the dimen- 
sions differ according to those of the ingots 
to be produced. The metal thus prepared is 
said to be adapted to the fabrication of rails, 
anchors, etc., where the hardness of the 
metal diminishes the wear, and increases the 
resistance of the masses. In the construc- 
tion of safes, plates of this combination are 
said to be proof against all attempts to break 
or drill through them. 


Cement for Leather.—Of many sub- 
stances lately brought very conspicuously to 
notice for fastening pieces of leather together, 
and in mending harness, joining machinery 
belting, and making shoes, one of the best is 
made by mixing ten parts of sulphide of car- 
bon with one of oil of turpentine, and then 
adding enough gutta-perchia to make a tough, 
thickly flowing liquid. One essential pre- 
requisite to a thorough union of the parts 
consists in freedom of the surfaces to be 
joined from grease. This may be accom- 
plished by laying a cloth upon them and 
applying a hot iron for atime. The cement 
is then applied to both pieces, the surfaces 
brought in contact, and pressure applied 
until the joint is dry. 
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LUYS ON BRAIN FUNCTION. 


NEW volume on the functions of the 
brain has been given to the world by 


M. Luys, Physician to the Hospice de la | 


Salpetriere, Paris, an eminent authority in 
matters relating to the nervous system. 
The volume has been received by physiolo- 
gists in Europe and America with warm 
expressions of approval, some going so far 
as to designate it “the clearest and most 
interesting brief account yet made of the 
structure and operations of the brain," It 
is certainly a clearly-written treatise; but 
one that is chiefly made up of results ob- 
tained through the writer's own investiga- 
tions, and sets forth views frequently more 
metaphysical than physiological in their 
bearing, yet without the characteristic pro- 
lixity or elaborate terminology of the average 
metaphysical essayist. In the first sev- 
enty+five or one hundred pages of the book 
the relations of the special senses to certain 
brain tissue and ganglia are described, and 
the channels followed by sensory impres- 
sions from the superficial capillaries to the 
central ganglia, and thence to the convolu- 
tions where each produces its peculiar ideal 
or psychic excitation, and is, or is not, fol- 
lowed by a motory reaction. He is not pre- 
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pared to enunciate a system of functional 
distribution as related to pure mental ac- 
tion ; neither does he consume any space in 
denying the validity of any system enunci- 
ated by others, but the general tenor of his 
work is on their side; for instance, in 
Chapter VI. he says: “ Having followed 
step by step the phenomena of cerebral ac- 
tivity just explained, and interpreted them 
in ordinary language, we may conclude that 
sensorial excitations radiated from the pe- 
riphery reach the regions of psychic activity, 
and that there coming under the influence 
of the elements of which it is composed, 
they become transformed into persistent 
impressions — ideas corresponding to their 
origin; that they bring into play the sensi- 
bility and emotivity proper to those re- 
gions; that they become associated—anas- 
tomose one with the other—in a thousand 
ways by means of the organic tissue 
through which they are evolved... . , 
Now, from the premises of the structure of 
the cortical substance comprehended as 
already indicated, it may be possible to 
deduce data which will enable us to ap- 
preciate the dynamic functions of the differ- 
ent zones of cells contained in it,” 

In the second part of the work, which 
seems to us to have largely the metaphys- 
ical character, although the author rarely 


| loses sight of a physiological basis, he de- 


votes considerable time to the discussion of 
Memory, and thus speaks of “Local Memo- 
ries”: “It results from the anatomical 
arrangements to which we have so many 
times directed attention, that the different 
groups of sensorial impressions have each a 
special territory of distribution in the differ- 
ent regions of the sensorzu»t, and that con- 
sequently there are in the human brain 
inequalities very clearly distinguished as 
regards the part devoted to each particular 
order of sensorial impressions. It follows, 
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then, from this inequality of development of 
similar regions in different individuals, that 
there exist special aptitudes for the reccp- 
tion of the different kinds of sensorial im- 
pressions.” 

From ‘such statements as these, we feel 
warranted in our belief that the time is not 
far distant when a phrenological system 
will be generally accepted by the scientific 
world. We are not so presumptuous as to 
say that it will be our system, for that has 
by no means reached its full maturity ; but 
we are confident from all the indications, 
especially the acknowledgments of candid 
scientists, that the Phrenology of Gall and 
Spurzheim will suffer few changes of an 
essential nature in the final evolution. 


A PURPOSE IN LIFE FOR WOMAN. 


WE often hear it said that boys should 

be led to form a definite purpose 
with reference to their future. Practical 
writers like Smiles, Mathews, Eggle- 
ston, etc., are emphatic in assertions of 
this kind when discussing the nature 
of success in human life, Now, we are 
of the opinion that the status of society in 
most of the civilized nations, Great Britain 
and America especially, imposes an almost 
equal necessity upon girls: that they also 
should have a clearly marked aim in living. 
With the development of education, with 
the multiplication of industries, with the 
refinement of ideas concerning the relation 
of the sexes, and with the discovery of 
special aptitude for certain departments of 
work in the world’s great machine-shop, 
women have become more and more im- 
portant factors in social progress. The 
period has passed when it could be said 
that woman's sole and true place is the 
privacy of the domestic circle—the station 
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of wife and mother; and even if that were 
her only sphere she has far outgrown it, 
just as man has far outgrown his pastoral 
life of ancient days. The growth and dif- 
ferentiation of modern life have forced 
women into many places of effort once 
deemed exclusively the province of men. 
The growth of population, and the increas- 
ing inequality in the distribution of wealth, 
have made it necessary for a very large 
proportion of the women in every commu- 
nity to labor in some way for their support ; 
and with the progress of time we have be- 
come accustomed to seeing women at the 
counter, at the loom, in the workshop, and 
at the desk. 

The old chivalric nonsense about wom- 
an’s degradation in being compelled to 
labor for her own bread is almost forgotten, 
and we are beginning to regard her with | 
admiration proportioned to the capability 
she exhibits in the field she has chosen for 
the employment of her powers. Society is 
in fact becoming more and more convinced 
of the scientific fact that women differ in 
mental organization as much as men, and 
that many are better fitted for the outer, 
active life of the world than for the inner, 
quiet duties of the home, and any attempt 
to force upon all the same rule of life would 
not only be arbitrary and unreasonable, but 
productive of harm to the community. 

The feminine brain is similar in constitu- 
tion to the masculine; it has as many parts, 
as many organs, as many functions, as 
many faculties. It is, therefore, adapted to 
a varied field of action, and compulsory re- 
striction toa limited sphere must result in 
unbalance and abnormality. With oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of all the faculties, 
with training adapted to the general growth 
of brain and body, the many shiftless, 
fickle, helpless women who burden the so- 
called educated classes, would disappear, 
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and in their place we should find thought- 
ful, diligent, useful members of society. 

In well-to-do circles thére is some rem- 
nant of the old notion that girls should not 
be expected to work for their own support, 
and there it is we find the largest propor- 
tion of women without a purpose; but it 
will not be long, we think, before the prac- 
tical spirit of our era will have swept that 
notion from its ancient place, and the girls 
whose advantages for self-culture should 
be equaled by their opportunities for the 
exercise of their talents and acquirements, 
will, like their brothers, demand suitable 
employment. The ambitious, enterprising 
boy finds something to work for, some ob- 
ject that whets his courage and stimulates 
his diligence; the ambitious, spirited girl 
equally needs an object—some material, en- 
couraging object—toward which she can 
work, and impressing her with the noble 
sentiment of usefulness to the world. 

Parents, teachers, guardians, you who do 
not help the girls intrusted to your care 
toward learning their capabilities, and to- 
ward having a definite aim, you are wanting 
in fidelity to your trust—you are responsible 
for their future career, and their failures will 
be recorded against you. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


. ASAN it becomes our duty to record 
the death of one who has been promi- 


nent in the molding of American literature. 
Perhaps it is not extravagant to say that 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, of all the great 
men who have honored our literature, did 
more to impart a distinctive character to it, 
and to make it respected abroad, than any 
other of his contemporaries. He was en- 
dowed with faculties of a high order, a 
spirit that was ever prompting him to 


achieve excellence in elevated fields. He 
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sought the perfect, yet looked upon life not 
as a dreamer, but as a practical thinker, 
discerning its possibilities of amelioration, 

We read his essayg on the Conduct of 
Life in early manhood, and we shall never 
forget the wonderful help they were to- 
ward understanding many things that had 
seemed arbitrary and unintelligible. He 
revealed to us a beautiful harmony and pur- 
pose in things that seemed before sevcre 
and even vindictive. At the same time it 
appeared to us that he had seen the things 
which we had seen, so clearly were our 
inner thoughts of life portrayed by his 
vigorous pen. 

In his poetry as in his prose, there is the 
same ideal practicality ; the same purpose- 
ful interpretation of life’s relations. He 
cared more for the thought than the form, 
yet the loftiness of the thought rendered 
the form poetical, and he introduced motives 
into poetry which broadened and elevated its 
sphere as a vehicle of thought ethereal and 
secular, In two Numbers of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL, July and September, 1881, a crit- 
icism of Mr. Emerson's poetry from a care- 
ful student was published, and to that we 
would refer the reader. 

Mr. Emerson had been from the begin- 
ning a hard worker in the fields of obser- 
vation, reading, and thought, and as he ad- 
vanced beyond middle life he did not relax 
in studious intensity until a few years ago, 
when his mind indicated weakness, and the 
sage himself awoke to the consciousness that 
his powers were waning Yet he did not with- 
draw altogether from the field of author- 
ship; as late as February of this year, an 
essay with the title “ The Superlative,” ap- 
pearing in The Century, from his pen. In 
private life, the life he lived, Emerson was 
one of our best beloved citizens. In Con- 
cord, where he spent the greater part of his 
nearly seventy-nine years, the public esteem 
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for him bordered on enthusiasm, and well 
it might, for to surpassing mental gifts he 
added the virtue of the public benefactor, 
the man earnest and active in enterprises 
having the welfare of society in view, and 
he was also prepossessing in personal ap- 
pearance, and very winning in manners. 
The immediate cause of his death, on the 
27th of April, was an attack of pneumonia, 
the result of a cold which he had taken the 
latter part of March. 


THE HEAD OF CROMWELL. 

HERE has been of late a revival of 
public interest with regard to the 
whereabouts of the head or skull of the 
great Protector, and several English jour- 
nalists have taken part in an investigation 
having for its object the discovery of an 
authentic account of what was done with 
Cromwell's body after his death, or after 
the Restoration. A few months ago an 
article from an English newspaper of high 
standing was published in this magazine, 
which reiterated the brutal treatment of the 
unconscious remains of one whose power 
or genius made him the foremost man of his 
age, and we were given the name and resi- 
dence of the person in whose hands the 
embalmed head was found. A writer in 
the Dublin (Ireland) Times, thus speaks of 
the physiognomical peculiarities of the 
head: “The length, from the forehead to 
the back of the head, is quite extraordinary 
—far greater than in ordinary men, The 
forehead, or frontal portion, is low, but very 
broad ; the orbits of the eyes are very large ; 
the cheek bones and the bridge of the nose 
are high; and the lower jawbone, which is 
ordinarily curved, is short, straight, and 
forming a right angle from its point of in- 
sertion. The head is one indicating a brain 
(which is but the instrument of the mind) of 
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great activity and great capacity, corre- 
sponding with the remark of Cromwell’s 
secretary, who said that ‘it was at once a 
shop and a storehouse.’ ” 

A cast of the face and forehead of 
Cromwell, in the collection of the Phre- 
accords in general 

The forehead ap- 
pears low on account of the great pro- 
jection of the supra-orbital ridge, or the 
parts immediately above the eyebrows, and 
because of the immense breadth of the 
head between the temporal regions. The 
remark of the secretary well applies, for the 


nological Institute, 
with this description. 


indications of extraordinary power to ob- 
serve and to accumulate facts, and to 
arrange, plan, and construct, are most con- 
spicuous. 


DuTY.—"]It is to be feared that thou- 
sands, even of intelligent persons and per- 
sons who are supposed to be religious beings, 
have no conception of the greatness of the 
idea of duty, of moral accountableness, of 
the meaning of the word ought. But it is 
certain that nothing is well done until it is 
done from the sense of a controlling prin- 
ciple of inherent and essential rightness. 
Duty is the child of Love, and therefore 
there is power in all its teaching and com- 
mands." 


- 


A BOOTBLACK’s COUNSEL.—A man pil- 
ing wood on a wharf fell into the river, and - 
when hauled out one bystander advised him 
to be a little more careful in the future. A 
second advised him to take a stout drink of 
whisky to keep a chill off. A third thought 
he had better hurry home and change his 
clothes ; and a fourth cautioned him to get 
water out of his ears. When all had spoken, 
a bootblack came forward and said: "I 
aint got much to say about this ‘ere case, 
but my advice to this ‘ere feller is to do more 
kickin’ with his heels, and less hollerin’ with 
his mouth, if he ever falls in again. Shine 
yer butes for five cents.” 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Go ur Gorcespondents, 


URSTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department, But one gues- 
bion at a fime, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 

unded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
im the benefit of an early consideration, 


Ir AN INuquiRY Fatr ‘ro RECEIVE ATTEN. 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peal it; if not then published, the inguirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 


To Our Conrrisutors.—It will greatly 
atd the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
if our contributors generally should observe the fol- 
lowing ruler when writing articles or communications 
intended for publication: 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into takes" for compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 


spon. 
2. Write clearly and distinctly. being particularly 
careful in the matter of proper names and quotations, 
3. Don't write in a microscopic hand, as the com- 
positor has to read it across kis case, a distance Z 
mearty (two feet, and the editor often wants lo make 
changes and additions. 


4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about “Commercial mote" size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. People dom t like to read long stories. A 
fwo-colu mn article is read by four limes as many 
people as one of double thal length. 

6. Always write your full name and address plaine 
dy at the end of your letter. If you use a prexdonyn 
er initials, write your full name and address below 
at. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
fs provided by the writers. lx ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
is better, a prepaid envelope, with Cee address, 
Anonymous letters will not be considered, 


CAUSALITY AND TEMPERAMENT. — 
Question : Two persons having an equal develop- 
ment of the organ of Causality, both marked six 
In a scale of seven, are they equal in the usc of 
that faculty? Or is it possible that one may 
exeecd the other by reason of a more active 
tempcrament ? 8. Y. N. 


Answer : We infer that you understand the ap- 
plication of thc system of marking organs ; that 
six would be in perfect proportion to a head 
whose size was twenty-three inebes, or six in 
the scale, You doubtless understand that the 
activity of an organ is dependent upon the 
quality and temperament. Now as it ia difficult 
to find two persons with the eame physiological 
characteristics, therefore it wouid bo difficult to 
predicat? an equal action organically in the 
mental operations of,any two. Another condi- 
tion must also be taken into consideration, that 
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i of the influence of other organs in the brain. 


Even If it were possible for two persons to have 
precisely the same size of brain, the same dce- 
velopment of a given organ, and the sume degreo 
of temperamental activity; it may be deemed 
impossible that any Intellectual organ, especially 
a reficctive one like Cuusality, should be in exact 
relation in both persons, with all the other 
organs of the head. Character ia a growth, de- 
pendent, to be sure, upon cerebral development 
and activity, and that heing immediately de- 
pendent upon the primordial conditions and 
environment, or education, and association, you 
can understand that it would be quite impossible 
to influence two minds equally, Differences of 
influence proeeeding from circumstances must 
huve their resultant effects on brain and mind, 
Tho question you ask opens up a wide fleld of 
discussion, and we can only hint some of the 
points which have an important connection 
with it. 


ORGANIZATION AND PHYSIQUE.— Ques- 
tion: Suppose an individual to be large and 
coarse, the organs of his head would appear to 
be larger as u whole thun ono of a more artistic 
and small physique. In this case, io the size of 
euch individual organ determined by their pro- 
portion to the cranium? 

Answer; The examiner in making an estimate 
of the menta] power, considers the physique and 
temperament in the first place. He knows that 
if the body be large and coarse, the cerebral 
tlssuc will be coarse ín correspondence. The 
bones of tho skull in one whosc organization 
appears rude, are relatively thick; the angles, 
ridges, centers of ossification are conspicuous, 
thus indicating thickness of the bony tissue. 
One with a comparatively small body, of light 
frame and refined mould, may huve a head which 
appears smali ; yet owing to the thinness of tho 
bouy envelope, the brain muy be larger absolute: 
ly than iu the case of the last illustration. Sizes 
aro determined by their proportion to tlie grene 
cra: muss, There is no other way, but the 
examiner always takes into account the physical 
Characteristics, 


BUNIONS.—N. S.--Bunions are difficult 
to treat, being the resuit of lonz-continued ill- 
usage of the fect. Yct with patience you may 
bring about an improved condition. In the first 
place you must wear shoes which «fford ample 
room for the tocs, Bathe the feet frequently 
with tepid water—two or three times a day it 
would be well for you to do so. Water in which 
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alittle salt or soda has been dissolved will be 
found helpful in alleviating any distress which 
may be experienced, If the too is very much 
distorted, it may be moved into a more natural 
position by means of plaster straps. 


EXERCISE AFTER EATING.—S. C. A. 
—Violent or long-continued exercise should not 
be entered upon after partaking of a hearty 
meal, neither shonld there be close meatal effort 
immediately after cating. A little exercise, like 
a short walk in the open air after a meal, is, wo 
think, beneficial, by arousing the general cner- 
gies of the system. It is too much a practice 
for many to go from work to dinner, nud at once 
after finishing dinner, back to work. There 
should be an interval of rest or change in each 
ense. If discretion were exercised In this matter 
there would be fewer dyspeptics. 


BACKSLIDING. — Question : Why is it 
$ome people who are hearty Christians while 
their lives are bright, tnrn from religion lu time 
of deep trouble, perhaps never to embrace it 
again? D. N. 

Answer: We question tho ** hearty " element 
fn the experience of such Christians, There aro 
some who appear to look upon the Christian lifc 
as a course of enjoyment—an enjoyment which 
partakes more of the sensual and physical than 
of the spiritual elements. We are reminded of 
the parable of thesower. You doubtless remem- 
ber what Jesus said with regard to those seeds 
that fell in “stony places," which correspond- 
ed to those who heard the Word and received it 
with joy, but having no root—te., the truth had 
not made a very deep impression—thcre was a 
failure of consistence, and in times of misfor- 
tune and triul—they fell away. The Christian 
life is a resolute assumption of duty in our 
every-day conduct. It is no festivity, or child's 
play, but genuine work. ít is that labor of 
which the poct sings, which being 


* In the line of duty, 
Springs up like a thing of beauty." 


KiNG PHILIP. — A. W. R. Inquires as 
to what became of King Phillp’s head? The 
Indian Philip, son of Massasolt, being referred 
to. Perhaps some reader who 1s familiar with 
the history of the carly Indian wars can supply 
the information. 


ORGAN CULTURE.—Question: Is one 
organ cultivated at the expense of all the other 
organs? That is one objection a physician has 
in my neighborhood us to phrenology. 

wW. T. 8. 

Answer: We regret to say that the physician 
shows by his style of objection much ignorance 
of phrenology, All the writers on the subject 
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urge general culture, acd deprecate the one- 
sided training of the schools, Phrenology aims 
to Instruct the whole mind, to develop the whole 
person, and one who is brought up In strict ob- 
servance of phrenological rulc, will boast a gen- 
eral culture und an excellent. balance of charac- 
ter. To cultivate ope organ at the expense of 
all the others would be to produce a lunatic, or 
an intellectual wonstrosity. A little thought, 
however, would at once show the impossibility 
of cultivating one organ at the expense of ait 
the others, for mere observation brings into 
exercise a whole range of facultivs, and some of 


the sentiments. 
ae ePteP tetas! 
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Communications are inoiled on any topic of inter 
est; the writer's personal views, and facts from Ais 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred, 
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HYGIENE, PHRENOLOGY, AND CHRIS- 
TIANITY.—In nearly every city, village, and pop- 
ulated townshlp throngbout our couutry may be 
scen from one to even more than a score of 
churches ; the number varying, of course, accord- 
ing to the population and character of the ln- 
habitants. Their spires pointing heavenward, 
remind us that thelr respective officiating clergy- 
mcn are, or onght to be, laboring for the great- 
est good of humanity. This is -perfectly just 
and right. We certainly would not care to llv& 
in a community where there arc no churches or 
Christiau people. But it seems to me that clergy- 
men in general do not use every means within 
their reach, or every means they ought to use, 
to accomplish the object of their labors. And 
it also seems to me that in very many ways 
clergymen are dealing too exclusively with effecta, 
and apparently have forgotten the fuct that sin 
is the natural result of underlying cuuses, Per- 
aons who have informed themselves concerning 
criminals, are convinced that over three-fourths 
of the crimes committed proceed from intemper- 
ance, Show me a person who has no broader 
view of intemperance tban simply the use.of in- 
toxicating liquors, and 1 will show you in that 
same person the individual who will never dis- 
tinguish himself as a philosopher. Intempor- 
ance is a very broad word, It embraces every- 
thing that can Injure a person mentally, pbysi- 
cally, or morally, when resulting from salf- 
indulgencc, or disobedience to the laws of 
mature, True temperance consists only in the 
judicious usc of necessary things, and total 
abstinence from things unneccssary. There is 
just as much intemperance in overeating, and in 
eating kinds of food unfit for the human 
stomach, or In chewing or smoking tobacco, 
or iu wearlng unhealtbfuf corsets, as there is in 
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drinking alcohol. In fact, in the hundreds of 
ways that we are violating the laws of nature, 
we arc making ourselves intemperate. And it is 
also a fact well known to mental scientists, and 
others who have Intellect have also observed the 
samc — that purity of thought and Christian 
character aro not likely to result (rom depraved 
and diseascd bodies and bralns. On the other 
hand, sin is, without exception, the result of dis- 
case or mental unbalanco— possibly sometimes 
ignorance. Now, it scems to me, that a clergy- 
man, to be fally quallficd to fill the whole length 
and breadth of God's true ministry, should ve 
verecd not only in the anatomy and physiology 
of the human body, but should be well informed 
in Hygiene and Phrenology ; being thus qualified 
to instruct man as to a knowledge of himaclf, 
fn connection with Biblical teachings, and to 
show that health is the reward of obedience to 
certain natural laws to which our being is sub- 
ject, and that good motives are usually the result 
of good health; and lastly, that Phrenology 
points out the why and the wherefore of our 
justness or unjustness arising from other causes, 
and that knowledge, obedience, health, and a 
balanced brain are csscntial to true Christianity, 
hc will be able to serre God and man more 
beneticially. JOHN W. LOWE. 


of the soul, which can not be governed by set 
ralos, CHAS. L. HYDE, 


WHAT A BooK CAN Do.—The Rev, 
Chas. Qainney, of Saskatchewan, In a recent let- 
ter, writes of the treatise on Phrenology entitled, 
"Brain and Mind": "I can safely say that I 
have found It the most clear and practical work 
Icver read on the subject of Phrenology, und It 
has had the effect of removing many doubts and 
difficulties from my mind concerning different 
branches of this grand science; and at the same 
time give me much pleasure in its study. I only 
regret I did not commence this stndy long ago, 
aa I am quite convinced that to be able to read 
character, if only in a smali measure, is & great 
point for any one who has to den! with humau 
nature. Tho knowledge of thia, and the gift of 
2 Tim. L 7, tocther with God's blessing, must 
give an abundant success to the faithful work- 
man. l would say to every objector to the 
science, before uttering another word against it, 
carefully read ‘ Brain and Mind.' ” 


MissES It.—H. N. S., a Massachu 
setts lady says, in a letter notifying us that 
she had not received late Numbers of the PIRES- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL: “I have managed to kecp 
house and perform daily duties, but somchow 
there has been an achlug vold in my main re- 
quirements, that I think nothing can fill but the 
sensible suggestions and thoroughly faithful 
articles of the JOURNAL,” 


JUSTICE.—There are many views on the 
justice of Scrgeant Mason's sentence, but to me 
it seems a transgression of justice. As a viola- 
tion of the law his act deserved punishment, but 
the punishment to be just should be iu propor- 
tion to the crime. There are few who would 
think that it would be as great n crime to take 
the life of a being whose cvery action was an- 
tagonistic to the growth of goodness in this 
world, as it would to destroy a life whose highest 
aim was to do rigbt; and yet, there are thosc 
who insist that all life is of the same value. 

For my part I can realize different degrees of 
‘worth In human life the same as there surely 
are in all things. Our law, as generally prac- 
ticed, ia too much of a set ruie to admit of jus- 
tice under many pecullar circumstances. I know 
of an instance where a young man of previous 
unimpeachable character, was senteucced to three 
yeors hard labor for applying to his own use. 
(with the full intention of returning it) a small 
sum of his employer's money to help his widow- 
ed mother pay off a mortgage on a little home; 
and in the same court, the samo day, the 
Judge punished a well-known rascal with thirty 
days in the county jail for breaking into a store 
and stcaling all that was in the money-drawer ; 
a trifling sum. Such is the justice of law. But 
who can realize in it the justice of the soul? 

In Sergeant Mason's pnnishment of eight 
years hard labor, we may see the justice of the 
law, but we must fail to discover the true justice 


H. B. S, of Hoosierdom, writes: 
“T also take this opportunity to express my de- 
ligit in the JoURNAL, and to thank you for your 
earnest labors for the science,” 
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Tue grandson of Timothy Pickering, Mr. John 
Pickering, of Salem, Massachusetts, died lately 
in the house which the Pickering family havo 
possessed since 1640. 


THe Hungarian giant Drasal and the Russian 
giantess Maria, each eight feet tall, are to be 
married in Berlin soon—so rumor says, and if It 
be a love match we may call it a case of linked 
sweotness long drawn out, 


Mrs, Frances Grant, residing at Rock Ferry, 
near Liverpool, England, has placed the sum of 
#500,000 in the hands of trustecs, directing that 
the interest accruing therefrom he paid to de- 
serving poor people without regard to class or 
creed, 


CHARLES ROBERT DARWIN, the noted scientist 
and author, died April 20th, at hia home in & 
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duburb of London, aged 73 years., Ho was a 
graduate of Cambridge; as a naturalist accom- 
panied the. famous Beagle exploring expedition 
fu 1832-36, and published two reports of the 
scientific observations of that voyage, besides 
several other books; began his special studies 
in 1951, the results of which he published in 
1859, under the title of The Origin of Species by 
means of Natural Selection; he published The 
Fertilization of Orchids in 1862, Variation of 
Plants and Animals under Domestication in 
1807, the Descent of Man in 1871, and in 1880 he 
published Tho Power of Movement in Plants, 
avhich is probably the most interesting of his 
works to the general reader." His intellect was 
remarkably developed in the perceptive facuitics, 
while in reflective or generalizing power it was 
comparatively weak. In character he was mod- 
est, courteous, and gentle. For many years he 
suffered much from iliness, but persisted to the 
last in his scieutific studies. Mr. Darwin col- 
lected and affirmed what he believed to be facts, 
aad In truth has contributed us much to natural 
acicnce as any mau of this remarkably active 
‘period of scientific investigation. Other men 
‘added their conjectures and named the mixture 
“ Darwinism.” - 


. ATTORNEY-GENERAL BREWSTER, in the opinion 
of Alexander H. Stephens, is “the ablest man 
who has filled that office since William Wirt 
held it,” and in the Washington correspondence 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal the following 
‘bit of personal biography is given: '* Attorney- 
-Gencral Brewster’s dainty ruffles at his wrists 
have often been noticed, because unusual ín 
man’s attire; but.no one secms to understand 
the beautiful sentiment which for forty years has 
prompted iiim to wear them, in spite of unpleas- 
ant remarks. When he was first assuming the 


toga virilis, his mother, whose name he can not 


even now mention withont emotion, called him 
to her, and asked him to grant a request of hers. 
Bho then explained that her father, whom sho 
had always yencrated, and who was a very dis- 
tinguished divine, had always worn ruffled shirta, 
and she would like her son, for whom she antici- 
pated an equally brilliant future as a lawyer, to 
.wear ruffica in memory of his gruudsire. She 
said she would not require him to wear them on 
‘the bosom of his shirt, as that would be very 
conspicuons, since ruffles had becu so long out 
of fashion for men’s apparel, but she thought 
that at the wrists they were becoming to a man’s 
hands ; 50 she wished to make some herself, and 
put them on her eon's shirts, He acceded to her 
request, and has worn them always since, und 
thus his ruffled shirts became an exponent not 
only of his reguru for his mother, but of Lers for 
der father.” 


“ 
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Emerson. 


WISDOM. | 


* Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 
He can make no fatal mistakes who patlently 
continues in weli-doing. 


Too many men go through the world with 
their ears full of cotton, and their mouths wide 
open. 


“Let men laugh when you sacrifice desire to 
duty, if they will. You have time and eternity 
to rejoice in,” 


` 


EXTRAORDINARY afflictions are not always the 
punishment of extraordinary sins, but soro- 
times the trials of extraordinary graces.—Mat- 
thew Henry. 


“To realize a happier condition of Society 
TRuTH must be our guide, JUSTICE our method, 
and CoukAGE our inspiration.” —Dr. Lees. 


There is no death ! what seems ao fs transition ;. 
This life of morta! breath 

Is hut the suburb of the life Elysian, 
Whose portals we call Desth. 
. —Henry W. Longfdlow. 


SuxpAar, I'll stay at home! No, I won't, it’s 
a bad habit! The trifling vexations of life dwin- 
dle wheu viewed from Mount Calvary. The 
stupidest preacher utters some truths, If tho 
messenger have a stammeriug tongue, I'll think 
more of his crrand, and the Master who sent 
him.—Fanny Fern. 


“Waat are yon laughing at?" asked Soph- 
ocles of ZEschylus, as they stood at the side of 
the stage aud looked over the vast audience, 
“At all those Atheniau donkeys,” answered 
JEschylus, "who have paid from five to ten 
drachma for the privilege of listening to this 
Persian actress, when they don’t understand one 
word she says.” 


NornuiNG does go establish the mind amid the 
railings and turbulence of present things, as 
both a look above them and a Jook beyond them 
—above them, to the steady and good hand by 
which they are ruled ; and beyond them, to tho 
sweet and heautiful cnd to which by that band 
they wlil be brought.—Jeremy Taylor. 


BEAUTT IN vse.—Nothing is arbitrary, nothing 
is isolated in beauty. It depends forever on the 
necessary and useful, Thu plumage of the bird, 
tho mimle plumage of the insect, has a reason 
for Its rich colora in the constitution of the anl- 
mal. Fitnoss is so inseparable an accompant- 
ment of beauty that it has boen taken for it.— 
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“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


Kicx your corn through a window-giasa, and 
-tho pune is gone forever, 


A MEDICAL student says he has never been 
‘able to discover the bone of contention, and de- 
‘sires to know if itis not the jaw-bone. 


RECIPE for becoming msthetic—One dictionary 
of art terms, three oil paintings and a job lot of 
ld crockerywaro. Mix. No brains roquired. 


First Swell: “1 never did like ‘May.’ Not 
‘nearly so pretty as‘Mary.’” Second Swell: 
"" Clevaw ldeaw, by Jove! Make oystaws good 
-to Juno, you know!” 


* WANTED.—À moral young man to haul dead 
‘animals. R. H. Kunkel, Forty-fifth strect and 
"Lancaster Avenue, West Philadelphia! Adver- 
,tisement in Philadeiphia Ledger. 


WhEN a man ls about to be told a secret he 
-shuts the door. When it ls a woman, she opens 
-the door, to be sure uo one is listening outside. 


, SomEBopy once asked the late Sir Rowland 
Hill to what medicine and druggist he owed his 
‘robust health. Str Rowland, who was a great 
rider, replied : ** My medicine has always been a 
hurse, and my druggist an ass.” 


. AN elderly minister, at a soclal party where the 
-yonng people were dancing, being asked if he 
danced, replied: “No, I am not educated on 
‘that end.” 


- “Waar side of tho street do you live on, Mrs. 
'Kipple?" asked a counsel cross-examining a 
-witness. ''On either side. If you go ono way, 
it's on tho right side; If you go the other way, 
it’s on the left.” 


AT a sociul reunion the question wns asked, 
** Of what sort of fruit does a quarrelsome man 
'and wife remind you?" "The young lady who 
‘promptly answered, “A prickly pair," got the 
medal. 
i Work! wurk ! wurk f 

While the chickens are crowlu’ aloof! 
An’ wurk ! work! work ! 
While the cats are out on the roof! 
For och ! I am making a dress, 
Cut bias, wid spangles galore ; 
: And how it will shine at the piculc 
ss Wid its bnttons behint and before. 


A FEW mornings since a ragged little beggar 
Stopped at a door and plainttvely suggested vic- 
„tuals. As the benevolent lady of the house was 


Willing his basket, she asked, “What is your 
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| name, my son?" “My namo is Grimes." 


—Ledger. 


Li] Is 
your father living?" “Yes, ma'am.” “Il 
thought old Grimes was dead.” “ That was my 


grandpa.” 


A wrpow called at the sculptor's studio to see 
the clay model of the bust of her husband. “I 
ean change it in any particular that you may de- 
sire, madame," sald the artist. The woman re- 


garded lt with tearful eycs. “Theo nose is large.” 


“A large nose is an indication of goodness,” re- 
sponded the artist. The widow wiped away her 
tears, and sobbed—'* Well, then, make the nose 
larger.” 


Sarp the fond wife to her bear of a hnsband 
as they drove along the broad roud, “So that 
farm-house is your old birth-pluce and home. 
How you must love every bit of it! That queer 
old window—" “T fell out of it once.” “ That dear 
old moss-cuvercd well—" ** Water's mean, and I 
fell down it once.” “ That romantic old fence—" 
“Got licked onco for tearing my breeches 
on it," “That long emerald sweep of mead- 
ow—" “ Used to have to rake it al! day.” “That 
tall purpling wild-cherry tree—"” “Covered with 
ivy that poisoned my arms and legs and laid mo 
up for two weeks." ‘‘ That broad, round-topped 
chestnut, with the old-gold blossoms—" * Neigh- 
bors stole ali the nuts.” ‘I spent my vacations 
over the Juke, pet, and remember yon grotesque, 
vine-clad church—” * Yes, that’s where I first 
saw you." 


Cows aw THE Liars.—While George Combe 
was preparing his work on moral philosophy he 
lost no opportunity to study human nature in its 
manifold phases. It is rclated of him that on ono 
occasion he had gathered three notorious liars 
into company for the purpose of eceing how they 
would take lt, and what answer they would givo 
if he should request them to tell each one a He 
for his benefit, He told them frankly that he was 
writing a work on human nature and the springs 
of human action, and he wus curious.to see how 
big a lie a man could tell when he tried. 

“ Now look you,” said he ; “ to the man of you 
who shall tell me the greatest, the most barefaced 
lie, I will give a half-crown."* 

Baid the firat man: 

“Yer honor, I can't do it, I never told a lie 
in my life.” 

Suid the second : 

* Bless your soul, sir{ I don't know no more 
how to tell a lie than a nurein! infant." 

While tho third man capped the climax thus t 

s Well, secin’ as.how't my two companions 
have told yer honor only tho solemn truth, I 
don't sce as I’ve got anything to do, only to hold 


my tongue." 


Combe awarded the prize to the last speaker, 
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In this department we give short reviews of suk 
New Boos as publishers see fil to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis 
Factorily and justly, and also te furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vel- 
nme for personal use. Jt is our with to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way fo mental 
and physiological science. We can usually supply any 
of those noticed. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. The type of Ameri- 
can Genius; an Historical Rowance, By Ru- 
fus Blanchard. 8vo, pp. 141, Wheaton; R, 
Blanchard & Co, 


Have we here a new epic, which tried by the 
crucible of time, will render its author famous ?— 
possibly, He is known us an historical writer on 
topics relating to the north-western country. 
This new effort is certainly an ambitious one, 
and in view of the differentiation of criticism 
concerning that recent pastoral "* Dorothy,” we 
think it possibly that Mr. Blanchard Is entitled 
to commendation, at least for the patriotic spirit 
of his poem, and for the variety of its metrical 
form,’ Ireidents in the early history of our na- 
tion are woven Into the poem, and furnish n 
zemi-romantie thread for the stimulus of his 
imagination, The most interesting of these in- 
cidents are culled from Indian life, and the wars 
between the settlers and the Indians; while 
scenes in the early life of Abraham Lincoln in 
the western wilderness form an agreeable nsso- 
ciation, Mr. Blanchurd has patiently worked 
out an ingenious plot, and he deserves commen- 
dation. 

Diary OF A MINISTER'S WIFE. By 


Almedia M. Brown. 12mo, pp. 544. Price, 
$1.50. New York: J. 8. Ogilvie & Co, 


We have hud occasion to notice this book as 
we received the parts which were issued by the 
publishers, Now the completed work is before 
us, Much of it is a faithful deseription of ex- 
periences to which a minister in a country riis- 
trict is subject; but there are incidents which 
seem to us overlrawn, aud trending on caries- 
ture. Itis intended to amuse the reader, and 
will, In the great majority of cases, do so. Pos- 
sibly it may prevent some bright girl, here and 
there, from becoming a “minister's wife,” but 
we doubt whether clerical stock in the matri- 
monial market will be seriously depressed by the 
story, 


CHRISTIAN HOLINESS: Its Philosophy, 
Theory, and Experience. By Rev. 8. H, Platt, 
A.M., author of ' The Gift of Power," *' Hes 
redity,’' cte., ete. 18mo, pp. 233. Price, $1.00, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: The Hope Publishing Co. 
This volume is the outgrowth of a sermon 


presched several years ago by the author, and 
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which subsequently had a very largo sale In 
pamphlet. Mr. Platt is known to a large circle 
ns nn carncet advocate of physical reform in ace 
cordance with the known laws of generation 
and development, He believes that "like begets 
like,” and if the parents eat “sour grapes the 
children’s teeth will be set on edge," In this 
new volume he seta forth as a fundamental prin- 
ciple in the acquirement of true Christian holi- 
ness the necessity of living in accordance with 
physiological law, and moral purity. Hence ho 
claims that men who practice any habits tending 
to weaken or pervert the bodily functions, be- 
come mentally impalred—i.e., the vice of the 
physical habit becomes impressed upon the 
moral nature, and at length reason and manhood 
are enslayed by appetite, His views are sup- 
ported by citations from eminent observers and 
physiologists. He brings Into a strong light tho 
influence of inherited traits, and peculiar weak- 
nesses nnd infirmities from which eminent men 
have suffered—and goes on to argue with much 
force in behalf of an earnest religious sentiment, 
n practical observance of Christian doctrine as 
the only method for subordinating the lower 
nature, and securing complete mastery of one’s 
self, and so attaining that degrec of moral integ- 
rity which may be termed holiness. The book 
is an admirable little treatise for religious peo- 
ple to read, especially those who think that the 
fashionuble yices arc not incompatible with 
Christian profession, 


THE ROSE: A Treatise on the Cultivation, 


History, Family Characterixties, ete., of the 
various groups of roses, with accurate descrip- 
tions of the varieties now generally wn. 

M. B. Ellwanger, 16mo, pp. 291. Extra cloth. 

Price, $1.50. New York; Dodd, Mead & 

Company. 

Twenty-five years ngo It would have been dift- 
ficult for a practical man to have filled out the 
pages of a good-sized book with a practical dis- 
cussion of a single flower; but to-day so great 
has been the development of horticulture, there 
are several flowering plants to each of which a 
volume could be devoted. Mr. Ellwanger has 
chosen the rosc in this Instance, and his treat- 
ment shows the familiarity of a gardener who 
has studied the pecullarities of a favorite plant, 
The treatise is a thoroughly practical one for the 
reading of eyery flower lover, amateur or pro- 
fessional, from the owner of a few pots on the 
window-ledge to the master of a hundred green 
houses, Beeldes the very complete directions 
for the care and propagation of different varie» 
ties, a descriptive table of nearly 1,000 sorts Is 
kiven, which will be of special value to the horti- 
culturist, 


THE GosPEL IN THE STARS; Or, the 
Primeval Astronomy. By Joseph A. Seiss, 
D.D., Pastor of the Church of the Holy Com- 
imualon, Philadelphia, Author of ** A Miracle 
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in Stone," ** Lectures on tbe Acca pee etc. 
19mo, pp. 450. Cloth, 815€. Philadciphia: 
E. Claxton & Company. 


There are many things in common life whoac 
history is a puzzle to the learned. Take, for in- 
stance, the custom of ** Easter eggs," which has 
lately beeu repeated with a display of artistic 
ornamentation quite astonishing. Peoplo gen- 
eraily have an idea of the signiticance of the egg 
in this epring-tide festival, but bow or when the 
custom aroac is beyond the capability of archæ- 
ologiste to discover satisfactorily. So with the 
constellations of the stars; thelr invention or 
mapping runs fur back Into obscure ages, and 
although Sir William Drummond, Pazzi Smith, 
aud Frances Rolleston have labored to reveal 
tbe origin and meaning of the cclestlal ‘‘ signs,” 
and have added much interesting Information to 
the general stock of astronomical knowledge, 
yet there is a great want of precise data. The 
reverend author of the book under notice has 
applicd himself to the task of discovering the 
meaning of tho corstellations, what is symbol- 
ized by thelr figures and names, and is convinced 
that they bear a special relation to the religious 
lifc of man ; that they bear brilliant testimony 
to the truth of tho Christian Gospel, showing as 
it were in detail the life and work of Christ. 

This is a new department of scientific study, 
and has not been pursued carelessly by the 
author; on the contrary, ho has consulted the 
best authorities In astronomy, aud made exten- 
sive researches in the special Interest which hc 
selected. We will not say that bis religioua con- 
victions biased his judgment, for there Is a good 
show of reason for many of his views, and thcre 
are certainly remarkable colneidences in the ar- 
rangement and apparent purpose of certain of 
the star groups with Bible narrative, 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tue Occutt WonLD. By A. P. Binnett, 
12mo, pp. 170. Cloth. Price, $1.00. Boston: 
Colby & Rich. 

Wo are told in the introduction that therc is a 
school of philosophy still in existence of which 
modern culture has lost sight, and it Is of this 

ancient school that the writer treats. That philos- 
ophy has special relation to what we aro nowa- 
days given to calling magic. A large part of the 
book is taken up with allusions to the 'Thcosoph- 
ica] Society." the principal members of which 
are resident in Indla, Some apparently remark- 
able performances by members of this society 
are detailed. The alm of tho author appcars to 
be the maintenance of a belief in the perform- 
ance, ghrough human agency, of wonderful 
things, or that some men and women by dint of 
special education may attaln to supernatural 
eapabilities, or may reach a degree of knowledge 
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in the control of natural forces which is much 
beyond that of average man. 


JoB's COMFORTERS; or, Scientific Sympathy. 
By Joseph Parker, D.D. A particularly in- 
teresting sermon, by this eminent London dl- 
vine. Pricc, 10 cents. Funk & Wagnalls, Pub- 
lishers, N. Y. 


TEACHING a8 A BCIENCE, an address read be- 
fore the Music Teachers’ National Assoclation, 
at Buffalo, N. Y., July, 1880, aud other Essays. 
By Henry G. Hanchett. In this excellent essay 
the author earnestly urges npon the attention of 
music teachers the necessity of appreciating the 
pupll’s organism, if the best success is to be ate 
tained. The intellect, the temperament, in fact 
the whole organism must be taken into account, 
for a proper understanding of the capabllities of 
a pupil. Ho shows clearly that the general neg- 
lect of music teachers to appreciate the science 
of mlud, is the cause for so many failures in 
musical instruction. In otner cssuys which fol- 
low, he points out the reason why the German 
people are so generally given to musical study, 
and what American society needs for rapid ad- 
vancement in musical culture, 


INNISPALLEN GREENHOUSES, Springtficld, Ohio. 
An illustrated catalogue of flowering and vege- 
table plants recelved from Mr. Chas. A. Recser. 


TENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE YOUNG Wom- 
AN'8 CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, founded by tho 
late Caroline D. Roberts. — An enterprising 
organization, as this neatly-printed catalogue in- 
dicates, The work donc is evidently founded 
upon a basis of real practicality. Onc depart- 
ment to which our attention has been personally 
called—and which In itself indicates to us that 
the young ladies have positive ends in view, and 
so do not altogether Indulge in sentimental va- 
guries—is that of a phonography class, under 
the instruction of Mrs. E. B. Burns. A consider 
able number of young women have been pre- 
pared in this class for practical business, and 
now ure engaged iu remunerative practice. 


Tus HowiLeTiC MoxTHLY: A magazine of 
sermons and other matter of homiletie inter- 
cat and instruction. This publication, by Messrs. 
Funk & Wagnalls, of this clty, ls a valuable aid 
to the clergyman If used properly. It reminds 
us very much of the college student's *' pony,” 
being susceptible of improper uses, and 60 ac- 
tually Impairing the mental vigor of the minis- 
ter who employs it In the preparation of his 
pulpit efforta. However, be that as it may, were 
we a minister wo should be very thankfol to 
Messrs. Funk & Wagualls for supplying us with 
so excellent a help, 


Tax Norta AMERICAN Review for May, 1882, 
has several articles discussing fresh subjects, 
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,among them that entitled, ** Days with Longfel- 
low," is specially interesting. It was con- 
tributed by Samuel Ward, a life-long intimate 
of tho late poet. Another, ‘What Does Rev- 
elation Moan?” by Elizaboth Stuart Phelps, 
one of our American women who 1s as capable 
as any In dealing with so profound a topic. The 
views of such independent thinkers as Miss 
Phelps deserve careful reading on the part of 
religious people. 

Late Numbers of the ATLANTIO MONTHLY, 
‘particularly those for April and Muy, have im- 
pressed us that this old reflection of our higher 
range of literary thought in America has taken 
‘on anew spell of vigor. We have been much 
interested in the articles relating to life in the 
Southern States, one of which appears in the 
‘May Number. The careful correspondent has 
‘given faithful pictures of the people and region 
^in which he has sofourned. Miss Phelps! “ Doc- 
tor Gay " eontinues to attract interest, as a sort 
‘of counter-phase of the lady physician as drawn 
by Mr. Howells. The posthumous poem of Mr. 
‘Longfellow, ** Mad River in the White Mount- 
Bins,” appears in the May Number; while 
science and history have their representatives in 
John Fiske's archeological study—"' Arrival of 
Man in Europe," and Mr. Mann's “Old Fort 
Chartres. There is a good section for tho intel- 
ligeut farmer's reading, entitled, '* Progress in 
Agriculture by Education and Government Aid.” 


Procegpinas of meetings held Feb. 1st, 1892, 
at New York and London, to express sympathy 
with tho oppressed Jews in Russia. Of course 
all intelligent and candid people heartily agree 
with the sentiments put forth in the addresses, 
which form the larger balk of this pamplilct. 


THE SHOE AND LEATHER MANUFACTURER. 
Devoted to the interest of shoc and lenther 
manufacturers, tanners, and curriers, This new 
trade publication, the first Number of which is 
on our table, ecrtainly merita the attention of 
the particular interest to which St is devoted. 
Mr. Ricbardson makes an excellent beginning. 


THOMAS PAIKE was JUNIUS, A strongly writ- 
ten brochure ou the affirmative of the question 
suggested by the title. 


Mr. J. N. Stearns, Publishing Agent of the 
National Temperance Society, New York, has 
recently published the following pamphlets : 

. UNHOLY ALLIAKOES. By J. E. Rankin, D.D., 
Washington, D. C. Treating of the responsi- 
bility of the Government in relation to the 
liquor traffic. Price, 5 cents. — Tus PLAGU, 
ALconOLIO ann Narcotic. By T. De Witt Tal- 
mage, D.D. Two of a serios of nermous recent- 
ly preached by tbe vigorous incumbent of tho 
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Brooklyn Tabernacle. Price, 10 cents. $1.00 
per dozen,—TwEKTI-ONE Historic LANDMARES, 
By B. W. Richardson, M.D., F.R.S. The emi- 
nent advoente of temperance und reform, in thjs 
address takes occasion to encourage temperanco 
workers with regard to progress which bas been 
made in Eugland in popular education, concern- 
ing the nature and effect of alcoholic liquors, 
Price, 10 cents.—TuE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 
AND THE Liqcor TRAFFIC. By A. M. Powoll, 
furnishes much statistical information from offi- 
cial sources, on the extent of distilling, brewlng, 
and liquor eciling iu the United States. Price, 
10 cents.—TWELVE ADDRESSES ON THE PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL ACTION OF ALCOHOL. By James Ridge, 
M.D., B.S., B. A. For Sunday-schools, Bands of 
Hope, Juvenilo Temperance Organizations, ete. 
Price, 10 cents. 


Toe CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY QUARTERLY, 
Janusry Number, contsius several of the ag- 
dresses mado at the meeting, last summer, of the 
School of Christian Philosophy, and other inter- 
esting matter. The Quarterly is the organ of the 
American Justitute of Christian Philosophy, 
which has sprung into existence from that tirat 
meeting, and already numbers mauy of our lead- 
ing clergy and laymen among its members, 
Published by A. D. F. Randolph & Co., of New 
York, at $2.00 a year. 


TwENTI-SIXTH ANKUAL REPORT OF THB 
Woman's Hospital in tbe State of New York. 
With increasing years this institution becomes 
more a necessity to the population of the me- 
tropolis in which it is located. Its record of ex- 
cellent work will compare well with that of any 
other slmilar foundations, 


AMONG recent additions to the People’s Libra- 
ry, published by Messrs. J. 8. Ogilvie & Co., 
are, ENGLEbEW Housz. By the anthor of ** Dora 
Thorne," Price, 10 ccnts.—Love THE TRUANT. 
By C. G. Thompson. Price, 10 cents.—On HER 
WEDDING Morn. By the author of ‘Dora 
Tborne." Price, 10 cents.—His CHOICE ; or, Ali 
is not Gold that Glitters. By M. A. Paull. Price, 
10 cents.—Mizpan. By the author of '* Wed- 
ding Bells.” Prico, 15 cents.—TnRE WEDDING 
BELLs ; or, Telling Hcr Fortuno. Pricc, 15 cents, 
—DoRorHY's VENTURE. By Mary Cecil Hay. 
Price, 20 cents.—ESTHER ; or, False and True. 
By Mina Conklin Ford. Price, 20 cents.—Lieut 
IN DARENESS, and othcr Sketches. By Miss 
Muloch. Price, 10 cents.—Lettiz Leion. By 
tho author of “A Golden Heart.” Price 10 
cents.—Seconp THoceuts. By Rhoda Brough- 
ton. Pricc, 10 cents.—His Bonniz Beine. By 
E. Dundas, Price, 10 cente.—Tns Pinto 
Wirs. By Molly Myrtle. Prico, 10 cents. 
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“Quiconque a une trop haute idée de la force et de la justesse de ses raisonnemens 
pour se croire obligé de les soumettre a une expérience mille et mille fois répétée nc 
perfectionners jamais la physiologie du cerveau."—GALL. 


“I regard Phrenology as the only system of mental philosophy which can be said to 
indicate, with anything like clearness and precision, man's mixed moral and intellectual 
nature, and as tbe only guide short of revelation for educating him in harmony with 
his faculties, as a being of power; with his wants, as a creature of necessity ; and with 
his duties, as an agent responsible to his Maker and amenable to the laws declared by 
the all-wise Providence.”—JOHN BELL, M.D. 


- 


* To Phrenology may be justly conceded the grand merit of having forced the in- 
ductive method of inquiry into mental philosophy, and thus laid the permanent founda- 
tions of a true mental science." — Encyclopedia Britannica, 8th Edition. 
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ROBERT BROWNING, 


THE EMINENT ENGLISH POET. 


Pe OBERT BROWNING, regarded as 
the most original and eccentric of 
modern poets, was born at Camberwell, 
London, May 7, 1812. As a little child 
he was very precocious, even making up 
little scraps of poetry. Like Pope of an 
earlier date, he “ lisped in numbers, for the 
numbers came!" When but four years of 
age, being compelled by his mother to 
take some medicine, he expressed his 
desire in the following couplet, perhaps 
his first attempt at rhyme: 
* All people, if you wish to see 
A boy take physic, look at me." 

In his eighth year he was able to trans- 
late Horace, and, according to his teach- 
ers, had a passably good understanding 
of the poet's humor. After his four- 
teenth year his education was conducted 
mainly at home under a private tutor. 
He attended a few lectures at the London 
University, his father being a shareholder 
in that institution, and he himself is a 
life owner of the same, while he is con- 
nected with other English educational 
establishments by fellowship or honorary 
appointment. At twenty years of age he 
prepared his first volume, which was pub- 
lished at his father's expense. Two years 
later he visited Russia, and spent some 
time there. In 1835 appeared his “ Para- 
celsus." This may be said to indicate 
*he tenor of his whole subsequent career 
as a writer or poet, its metaphysical char- 
acteristics partaking of the same spirit 
which appears in his other works. “ Para- 
celsus" did not find many readers, but 
they generally saw that there was genuine 
poetry in it, 

Next we have the poet inviting the 
world to read a work of a special order, 
an English historical drama. To be sure, 
his “ Paracelsus" has much of the dra- 
matic character, but in ‘Strafford ” it is 
wrought out more distinctively and 
effectively. This drama was dedicated 
to Macready, the distinguished tragedian, 
and was put upon the stage at Covent 
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Garden, Macready taking the part of 
Strafford, and at another time personat- 
ing Pym. It was not a success, the plot 
being confused, and the characters more 
serious and mystical than required by 
history. 

Five years later appeared “ King Victor 
and King Charles,” another drama, and 
forseveral years more his composition was 
devoted to dramatic work. “Luria” and 
“The Return of the Druses,” like “ King 
Victor and King Charles,” are historical 
and legendary, cast in full stage form. 
Luria is heroic in action and in suffering : 
like Othello, in many ways, a brave and 
skillful general, who serves Florence, and 
declares, “I can and have, perhaps, oblig- 
ed the state, nor paid a mere son's duty." 

Among others of his dramatic concep- 
tions may be mentioned *'Colombe's 
Birthday," “A Soul's Tragedy," “Pippa 
Passes," “The Blot in the 'Scutcheon." 
* Pippa Passes" is the most regular in 
construction of his plays, and, at the same 
time, most varied in plot. It has much 
vivacity and strength, but as usual the 
characters are elevated, over-refined, and 
very sages in talk. The work looked at. 
however, as the result of thought is a 
production of pure art, and must always 
be highly admired by every poet, on ac- 
count of its wealth of fancy and exquis- 
ite romance. : 

Some of these dramatic compositions 
are true lyrics, and quite properly called, 
in the first general collection of his 
works, * Dramatic Romances and Lyrics." 
Others are more or less studies, like 
“Count Gismond in the Gondola.” “The 
Pied Paper of Hamelin" is spirited in 
description and one of the best bits of 
folklore ever written. “How the news 
came from Ghent to Aix" is vigorous 
and an honest narrative of an event hav- 
ing no unimportant relation to European 
history. 

After 1846 Mr. Browning appears to 


| have relinquished, for the most part, the 
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writing of dramas, although the dramatic 
element in some phase is scarcely ever 
absent from his poems, The great event 
in his career, as a man and as a writer, 
was his marriage with Elizabeth Barrett ; 
a union generally regarded as one of 
mutual affection and intimate sympathy 
in each other's pursuit. Although feeble 
in health, such was the indomitable force 
of Mrs. Browning's character, and the 
earnestness of her convictions, that she 
studied, thought, and wrote as few, either 
men or women, have, judging by their 
records and results. It was on the 12th 
of September, 1846, that the marriage of 
these peculiar spirits was celebrated at 
the parish church of St. Marylebone, 
London. Leaving England soon after, 
they went to Italy, remained for a short 
time in Pisa, but finally chose Florence as 
their place of residence. After the birth 
of their only son in 1849, Mr. and Mrs. 
Browning visited England, and resided 
in London for a few years. 

At this time Mr. Browning was thirty- 
seven years of age, and as sketched by a 
contemporary, he had dark hair, some- 
what streaked with gray about the tem- 
ples; a fair complexion, with perhaps 
the finest olive tinge; eyes large and 
clear; a nose straight, well cut; a mouth 
full, and rather broad; a chin pointed, 
though not prominent. His forehead 
widened rapidly upward from the out- 
ward angle of the eyes, and was slightly 
retreating. The mobility which charac- 
terizes his poetry is expressed not only 
in his face and head, but in his whole 
demeanor. Like his wife, Mr. Browning 
has given much attention to the study of 
human character in its softer and affec- 
tional phases. In this respect he differs 
much from contemporary poets of thirty 
years ago, and, indeed, then his method 
led to the formation of an original school, 
which is fully represented to-day by the 
Rossettis, Swinburne, and perhaps the 
younger Arnold. In 1850 Mr. Brown- 
ing published his well-known poem, 
"Christmas Eve and Easter Day," in 
which he presents views of some of the 
religious and spiritual aspirants of the 
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time, together with his own views. After 
the appearance of this book, there fol- 
lowed a silence on his part of five years, 
during which his wife furnished all the 
poetry that came from the Browning 
household. As a rule the literary work 
of the pair was alternate, at least in its 
public production, a book by each never 
being issued from the press at the same 
time. They wrote apart, yet comparing 
and suggesting in regard to each other's 
work. 

Mrs. Browning died in 1861, a loss of 
incalculable severity to her husband, such 
having been the close and peculiar in- 
timacy which from the beginning existed 
between them. Of his later .composi- 
tions, the better known are “The Ring 
and the Book,” a wonderful production 
of realistic art, and generally deemed his 
greatest work, published in 1868; “ Bal- 
austioh's Adventure," including a tran- 
scription from Euripides, in 1871; “ Fifine 
at the Fair," in 1872 ; “ Red Cotton Night- 
cap Country," in 1873; " Aristophanes’ 
Apology,” including “The Last Adven- 
ture of Balaustion," 1875; " The Aga- 
memnon of #schylus " transcribed, 1877 ; 
“La Saisiaz: the Two Poets of Croi- 
siac," 1878. His tragedies and dramatic 
lyrics are included in the collection of 
his works entitled * Bells and Pomegran- 
ates." 

Although seventy years of age, Mr. 
Browning shows little or no indication of 
mental infirmity, his compact, vigorous 
frame scarcely any falling off in strength. 
He has been favored with a remarkably 
strong physical frame, enjoying the best 
of health. Hence much more may be 
expected from him. Like some of our 
own poets he may continue for some 
time to delight the world with fresh pro- 
ductions, in which the fire of genius will 
burn as brightly as in the years gone by. 
His greatness lies in his originality, and 
yet, as Mr. Stedman says, at the close of 
a fine analysis, he is at once "the most 
original and the most unequal of poets; 
he continually descends to a prosaic 
level; but at times is elevated to the 
laureate's highest flights. .... Inciden- 
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tally we have noted the distinction be- 
tween the drama of Browning and that 
of the absolute kind, observing that his 
characters reflect his own mental traits, 
and that their action and emotion are of 
small moment compared with the specu- 
lations to which he makes them all give 
voice. Still he has dramatic insight, and 
a minute power of reading other men’s 
hearts. His moral sentiment has a po- 
tent and subtile quality; through his early 
poems he really founded a school, and 
had imitators, and, although of his later 
method there are none, the younger 
poets he had most affected very natu- 
rally began work by carrying his philos- 
ophy to a startling yet perfectly logical 
extreme.” 

Judged from the point of view of or- 
ganization, the physiology of the poet 
indicates an excellent basis for intellect- 
ual vigor and force. He has strength of 
constitution necessary to stand hardships 
and to carry him healthfully and ener- 
getically to old age. He inherits his 
mother’s type of thought and her superior 
ability. This inheritance gives him vi- 
vacity and youthfulness in his advanced 
age. His intellect starts with facts, and 
his imagination and his logical power are 
kept under the dominion of the real. 
His quick observation keeps him inform- 


ed in regard to history, detail, and prac- 
tical life, and his memory is nearly fact- 
tight. So that all he has known, he con- 
tinually knows, and it is available. His 
large Language gives vent and volume to 
expression. His large Comparison makes 
his style critical and definite, and his 
sense of human motive and character 
gives him individualism in his descrip- 
tion of persons. That is his chief dra- 
matic element. His Constructiveness is 
immense. He frames phrases and com- 
bines facts and forces; is not puzzled 
by multiplex topics, and that which to 
others seems misty and mysterious, to 
him is clear and plain. The portrait in- 
dicates large Acquisitiveness, which gives 
wisdom and taste in the direction of 
financial matters, and he would take good 
care of his interests, and wisely manage 
in business. He is generous and sympa- 
thetic, has a care for others and aims to 
smooth their pathway. He has force of 
character, and, while he is gentle and 
tender with friends and dependents, he 
has force to resist aggression, and the in- 
dignation to punish evil-doers. His 
Firmness and Self-esteem are fairly rep- 
resented ; hence he takes an independent 
course without being arrogant. As a 
lover he is ardent; as an acquaintance, 
cordial; and as a friend, steadfast. 


WORDS THE CHANNELS OF THOUGHT. 


WORDS are the Channels of Thought I— 
Of thought and of each varied feeling, 
Dissent, or a friendly communion, 
Man thus, to his brother revealiug ! 


e 
Strong are the Channels of Thought! 
The Past linking on to the Present | 
Connecting us soon with the Future 
Connection forever,—inceesant ! 


Tender the Channels of Thought ! 

The prayers which ascend to high Heaven ! 
Confessions of sin and of failure,— 

Neglect of the blessings were givon! 


Grand are the Channels of Thought! 
The loftiest of our attaining,— 

The songs of His Love and His Glory ! 
With least of the earth soil remaining. 
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See that the channels are pure, 
With none of the germs of destraction 
Be sure that the channels are open, 
With no hidden rocks of obstruction ! 


Channels of thought must be clear, 
With no vicious, half-revealed meaning ; 
Be clean and be sweet in the utterance, 
With no feeble, one-sided leaning ! 


Keep pure our dear, native tongue | 

"T was sung when our cradle was rocking ! 
No slang parasites shall defile it | 

The growth of buffoonery’s mocking ! 


Keep clear the Channels of Thought ! 
The tongue of our fathers and mothers ! 
In strength it hus grown through the ages ! 
The language of friends and of mothers | 
GRAOE B. HORR. 
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THE TRANSCENDENTALISTS AND BROOK FARM. 


NEY England Transcendentalism has 
been much talked about and yet little 
understood by the masses. 

Emerson remarked in a lecture read at 
Masonic Temple, Boston, January, 1842: 
“ The first thing we have to say respecting 
what are called sew views here in New En- 
gland, at the present time, is, that they are 
not new, but the very oldest of thoughts 
cast into the mould of these new times.” 

* What is popularly called Transcendent- 
alism among us, is Idealism; Idealism as 
it appears in 1842. As thinkers, mankind 
have ever divided into two sects, Material- 
ists and Idealists; the first class founded on 
experience, the second on consciousness; the 
first class beginning to think from the data 
of the senses, the second class perceive that 
the senses are not final, and say the senses 
give no representations of things, but what 
are the things themselves they can not tell. 
The materialist insists on facts, on history, 
on the force of circumstances, and the ani- 
mal wants of man; the idealist, on the 
power of Thought and Will, on inspiration, 
on miracle, on individual culture, These 
two modes of thinking are both natural, but 
the idealist contends that his way of think- 
ing is in higher nature." 

* The materialist takes his departure from 
the external world, and esteems a man as 
one product of that. The idealist takes his 
departure from his consciousness, and reck- 
ons the world an appearance." 

* From this transfer of the world into the 
consciousness, this beholding of all things 
in the mind, follow easily his whole ethics. 
It is simpler to be self-dependent. The 
height of the duty of man is, to be self-sus- 
tained, to need no gift, no foreign force. 
Society is good when it does not violate 
me; but best when it is likest solitude. 
Everything real is self-existent. Everything 
divine shares the self-existence of the Deity. 
All that you call the world is the shadow of 
that substance which you are, the perpetual 
creation of the powers of thought." 

* The Transcendentalist believes in mira- 
cle, in the perpetual openness of the human 
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mind to new influx of light and power; he 
believes in inspiration and ecstasy." 

* You will see by this sketch that there is 
no such thing as a Transcendental party ; 
that there is no pure Transcendentalist ; 
that we know of none but prophets and 
heralds of such a philosophy." ** We have 
had many harbingers and forerunners; but 
of a purely spiritual life, history has afforded 
no example. We have yet no man who has 
leaned entirely on his character and eaten 
angels' food ; who, trusting to his senti- 
ments, found life made of miracles.” 

“Genius and virtue predict in man the 
same absence of private ends, and of con- 
descension to circumstances, united with 
every trait and talent of beauty and power. 
This way of thinking, falling on Roman 
times, made Stoic philosophers; falling on 
despotic times, made patriot Catos and Bru- 
tuses ; falling on superstitious times, made 
prophets and apostles; on popish times, 
made protestants and ascetic monks, preach- 
ers of Faith against preachers of Works; 
on prelatical times, made Puritans and 
Quakers ; and falling on Unitarian and com- 
mercial times, makes the peculiar shades of 
Idealism which we know." 

“The Idealism of the present day ac- 
quired the name of Transcendental from 
the use of that term by Immanuel Kant, 
who replied to the skeptical philosophy of 
Locke, which insisted that there was noth-, 
ing in the inteHect which was not previously 
in the experience of the senses, by showing 
that there was a very important class of 
ideas, which did not come by experience, 
but through which experience was acquired ; 
that there were intuitions of the mind it- 
self ; he demonstrated them Transcendental 
forms. And from the profoundness and pre- 
cision of that man’s thinking, whatever be- 
longs to the class of intuitive thought, is 
popularly called at the present day Tran- 
scendental.” 

The thoughts which these few hermits 
strove to proclaim by silence, as well as by 
speech, not anly by what they did, but by 
what they forbore to do, shall abide in 
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beauty and strength to reorganize them- 
selves in nature, to invest themselves anew 
in other, perhaps higher endowed and hap- 
pier mixed clay than ours, in fuller union 
with the surrounding system. 

In these carefully selected extracts from 
Emerson’s own words, we have shown the 
main tenets of those who call themselves, 
or are called by others, Transcendentalists. 
They never united in any sect or society. 
Many persons think the community at 
Brook Farm was an association of Tran- 
scendentalists, But this is a mistake. There 
were there gathered men and women of all 
creeds and beliefs. Brook Farm Commu- 
nity was the outcome of various causes 
uniting in dissatisfaction with the existing 
state of social order. Fourier’s theories and 
views had influenced some, the increasing 
study of German philosophy had widened 
the mental horizon of others, Channing's 
thoughts, poured forth in a Boston pulpit, 
roused the minds of his hearers to a more 
practical application of Christian beliefs to 
Christian practice; Emerson's dissent from 
long-established custom drew out discus- 
sion, and new ideas shook old beliefs from 
their intrenchments ; American Transcen- 
dentalism thus sprang into life. 

Mr. Ripley, influenced by the new cur- 
rent of thought, was led to establish the In- 
dustiial Association, at West Roxbury, 
Mass., with the purpose of arranging labor 
so as to give all men time for culture, and 
at the same time free society from the lower 
influences of selfish competition. He was 
the moving spirit, and the main control of 
affairs was in his hands. The Association 
has been described as “a practical, orderly, 
noble effort to apply Christianity directly to 
human customs and institutions.” The 
members were gathered about him as about 
a friend and brother. Some of the most not- 
able among them were George W. Curtis, 
A. Bronson Alcott, Horace Sumner, brother 
of Charles; Charles A. Dana, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, and Margaret Fuller, 

Hawthorne in one of his romances has 
given us some glimpses of life and views in 
this experiment to improve upon the old 
methods of simple family life. In this story, 
founded upon experiences at Brook Farm, 
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he says: “ Though we saw fit to drink our 
tea from earthen cups to-night, and in 
earthen company, it was at our option to 
use pictured porcelain and handle silver 
forks to-morrow. This same salvo, as to 
the power of regaining our former position, 
contributed much to the equanimity with 
which we subsequently bore many of the 
hardships and humiliations of a life of toil.” 
In regard to the members he remarks: 
“ Our recruits were mostly individuals who 
had gone through such an experience as to 
disgust them with ordinary pursuits, but 
who were not so old, nor had suffered so 
deeply as to lose faith in the better time to 
come.” 

Hawthorne, who was about to marry Miss 
Sophia Peabody, had an idea of providing 
himself an inexpensive home after marriage 
in the Community, at the same time secur- 
ing; by about six hours’ daily labor, the nec- 
essaries of life, and having the remaining 
leisure for literary pursuits. He found to 
his disappointment, after investing all his 
means, about a thousand dollars, that many 
additional hours of labor would be neces- 
sary to furnish his family support. He re- 
mained scarcely a year, and withdrew. Mr. 
Ripley said that “he worked like a dragon.” 
The labor at the farm was agricultural, 
teaching the ignorant, whether men, women 
or children, was a leading idea. They occu- 
pied several buildings, the largest, named 
“ The Hive," contained the dining-room and 
kitchen; another was called “ The Pilgrim 
House"; besides these were “The Nest" 
and “ The Cottage." Mr. and Mrs. Ripley 
lived in “The Eyrie,” and here gatherings 
were held in theevenings. Sitting about in 
the moonlight they sang old ballads. Some- 
times at evening essays were read, or Shake- 
speare's plays with distributed parts. 

The men wore blouses of plaid or checked 
material, belted, with broad collars folded 
over the shoulders; the women dressed ih 
simple calico, and all wore rough straw hats. 
Life was quite unconventional, and religious 
worship and beliefs entirely unfettered ; and 
in no fixed way connected with transcen- 
dentalism or its propagation asa cultus or 
form of thought for all. 

Hawthorne's stay at Brook Farm wasnot 
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unusualy short; others who had put in 
much more money withdrew sooner. One 
wealthy member who gave six thousand 
dollars to the building of the “ Pilgrim 
House," returned “to the world” after a 
very short trial of Community life. The ex- 
periment ended in ten years. 

With another quotation from the romance 
mentioned we will close Hawthorne's ac- 
count. “On the whole, it was a society such 
as has seldom met together; nor, perhaps, 
could it reasonably be expected to hold to- 
gether long. Persons of marked individuflity 
—crooked sticks, as some of us might be 
called—are not exactly the easiest to bind 
upinto a fagot. But so long as our union 
should subsist, a man of intellect and feel- 
ing, with a free nature in him, might have 
sought far and near without finding so many 
points of attraction as would allure him 
hitherward. We were of all creeds and 
opinions, and generally tolerant of all, on 
every imaginable subject. 

* We had divorced ourselves from pride, 
and were striving to supply its place with 
familiar love. We meant to lessen the la- 
boring man's great burden of toil, by per- 
forming our due share of it at the cost of 
our own thews and sinews, And as the 
basis of our institution, we purposed to offer 
up the earnest toil of our bodies, as a prayer, 
no less than an effort for the advancement 
of our race." 

Doubtless Hawthorne received some ben- 
efit through practical knowledge of physical 
labor, and doubtless soon learned that with 
ten to twelve hours daily manual toil no 
mental exertion of any value would be pos- 
sible, for no mind can accomplish much 
worthy intellectual labor when the body is 
thoroughly fatigued. The electric fire which 
sustains the life needs of soul and sense will 
not admit of subdivision. * Ye can not 
serve two masters.” 

Mr. Alcott was also one of the transcen- 
dental thinkers who tried the experiment of 
community life and failed to find it meet his 
views. He was a contributor to the famous 
transcendental organ, The Dial, to which 
he contributed articles entitled, ‘‘ Orphic 
Sayings.” The paper lived from 1839 to 
1842, and passed away from lack of support. 
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But now, to have been a contributor to 
The Dial is almost equal to a patent of no- 
bility. He was for many years a teacher in 
Boston, and has written several books. Of 
his religious views we find some record in 
his book entitled “Tablets,” though he 
seems not to have formulated his beliefs into 
acreed. A few extracts will give a clew to 
his opinions: 
** When thou approachest to The One, 
Self from thyself thou first must free, 


Thy cloak, duplicity, cast clean aside, 
And in the Being's Being be." 


This view implies that man in coming to 
the Supreme Being must put aside his 
earthly and sensual nature, and bring the 
best and highest part of himself, in order to 
attain any approach to the Sovereign One. 
And this sentiment is common to all relig- 
ious thinkers. 

He remarks very truly that “ tempera- 
ment, in-born tendencies, predispositions, 
determine one's cast of thinking or no- 
thinking, and go far to shape his religious 
opinions. The instincts, faithfully drawn 
out and cherished by purity of life, lead to 
Theism as their flower and fruit. If swayed 
by the senses, we are natural Pantheists, at 
best idolaters and unbelievers in the Per- 
sonal Mind. The passions prevailing, in- 
cline us to Atheism, or some superstition 
ending in skepticism, and indifference to all 
religious considerations." 

“The liberal mind is of no sect; it shows 
to sects their departures from the ideal 
standard, and thus maintains pure religion 
in the world.” 

* [f one's life is not worshipful, no one 
cares for his professions." 

Many kindred thoughts might be gathered 
from Alcott's writings to prove the devout 
and worshipful frame of mind in which he 
lives. In his old age he attends the Uni- 
tarian church, as did also Mr. Emerson, 
showing that their affinities are rather with 
these than with the so-called orthodox 
sects. 

Henry Thoreau may also be classed 
among transcendental thinkers. He spoke 
or wrote little upon religious topics, but oc- 
casional expressions may be gleaned from 
his books, which show how little he thought 
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of old creeds; a few quotations will illus- 
trate. 

“ The doctrines of despair, of spiritual or 
political tyranny or servitude, were never 


taught by such as shared the serenity of | 


nature.” 


* Of what significance the light of day if | 


it is not the reflection of an inward dawn ? 


To what purpose is the veil of night with- . 


drawn, if the morning reveals nothing to 
the soul ? ” 
* Perhaps to the eye of the gods, the cot- 


tage is more holy than the Parthenon, for : 


they look down with no especial favor upon 
the shrines formally dedicated to them, and 
that should be the most sacred roof which 
shelters most of humanity.” 


* So we saunter toward the Holy Land, , 
till one day the sun shall shine more brightly | 


than ever he has done, shall perchance shine 
into our minds and hearts, and light up our 
whole lives with a great awakening light, 


as warm and serene and golden as on a | 


bank-side in autumn." 
Emerson said of Thoreau: ** Whilst he 
used in his writings a certain petulance of 


- 


remark in reference to churches or church- 
men, he was a person of a rare, tender, and 
absolute religion, a person incapable of any 
profanation, by act or by thought. The ` 
same isolation which belonged to his origi- 
, nal thinking and living detached him from 
; the social religious forms. He thought that 
; without religion or devotion of some kind 
nothing great was ever accomplished. Him- 
self of a perfect probity, he required not less 
of others.” 

Margaret Fuller, another of the most 
noted? of the transcendentalists, was of a 
profoundly religious nature, seeking always 
i a deeper insight, wider knowledge, and a 
higher life. And we conclude that gener- 
ally the spirits who formed the nucleus of 
Brook Farm Community, whether as active 
members or deep sympathizers in the move- 
ment, were of more than ordinarily devout 
natures, although their religious tenets were 
not those of the Puritans and had no tinge 
of Calvinism. As sectarianism declines, 
the transcendentalists will take their true 
place among the noblest of earth’s thinkers. 
| AMELIE V, PETIT. 


PHRENOLOGY AND PESTALOZZIANISM.—II. 


TIME. 


N the Kindergarten, ideas of time are 
given very early in marching, dancing, 
beating time, reading in concert, and other 
concert work. To develop the idea of how 
long a second of time is, the teacher will 
count and have the school join, the effort 
being to count just sixty in a minute. Un- 
less the teacher has hada great deal of 


experience in counting, the first trial will be ' 
a failure as to accuracy, for the counting : 


will be too rapid. A second trial will prove 
more nearly right. It will take time before 
this can be done. When the class can 
count at this rate quite accurately with the 
teacher, they should try it alone till they 
are equally successful. After this the 
teacher should call on individual pupils. 


Then the class should count sixty twice, . 


three times, etc., so as to give a correct 
idea of two, three, or more minutes, The 
children will ere this have learned that there 
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are sixty seconds in one minute. They wil! 
; learn this fact, as they are trying to have 
j| just one second between each count, and 
, that it takes sixty counts in one minute. 
! They can now be told that sixty minutes 
| 

make one hour and twenty-four hours make 
one“day. To test their ability further in 
measuring time, they can be requested to 
close their eyes at the tap of the bell, and 
keep them closed one minute and open 
them as soon as they think the minute is 
up. The teacher, by watching the pupils’ 
eyes and the watch, can tell who succeed in 
measuring the time the most accurately. 


TUNE. 


In none of the books I have examined 
that were written by the followers of Pesta- 
lozzi, have I found any definite course laid 
out for the development of this faculty. To 
be sure, singing is taught in the schools in 
‘a way, but not in a way to develop the 
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musical faculty as is the case with the other 
faculties. In the Kindergarten there is a 
more definite course; but even here it 
seems to be taught more for the sake of 
adding to the interest than for the purpose 
of developing mind. Of course the sim- 
plicity of the airs is such that nearly all 
can learn to sing them, and if the course 
were followed up thoroughly in the primary 
and other grades, the number of singers 
would be greatly increased. Possibly I 
have underestimated the Kindergarten in 
this matter. 


LOCATION. 


The ability to recognize or remember 
position is indispensable in the study of 
geography ; and, besides, its value in prac- 
tical life is very great. Having occasion to 
travel through the country somewhat in the 
winter, I found it necessary to make fre- 
quent inquiries as to the residences of par- 
ties it was necessary to see. And such 
answers as I received were astonishing ! 
One would be led to think the people would 
get lost in their own neighborhood. Not 
one in ten seemed to know anything definite 
of the location of the houses or roads of the 
neighborhood. One little boy was an ex- 
ception, “Can you tell us where Mr. P. 
lives?" we asked. “Yes, sir; go east 
about eighty rods, then turn north, and it's 
the first house on the left-hand side.” 
“ That,” said I to a friend with me, “ is the 
best direction I have received in my travels." 
But what do the Pestalozzians do to develop 
this faculty? Children are first taught the 
points of the compass, then the right and 
left hand. Then they are required to tell 
where things in the school-room are located. 
After this they are drilled in making maps 
of the school-room and school-ground ; to 
tell definitely the direction to their neigh- 
bors' houses from home and from the 
school-room ; to tell how far they live from 
school, and on which side of the road or 
street, not only as to points of the compass, 
but as to right and left hand when going in 
certain directions. Maps of the neighbor- 
hood are drawn ; then of the township and 
county. They are to be drilled in giving 
directions from school-house to any house 
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in the neighborhood; from one house to 
another, or from one object to another ; 
then in going from township to township, 
or from city to city in their county. This 
is extended through the whole course in 
geography. 

EVENTUALITY. 


This is developed mostly in connection 
with language. Children are required to 
tell what they have seen, what others have 
seen, or what they have read. The teacher 
will tell a story and the pupils will write it 
out on their slates, or they are called upon 
to relate the story orally. Sometimes they 
are required to read a piece from a paper 
or a book, and then to lay the book aside 
and write a full account of it, or recite it 
orally. If the first to recite leaves anything 
out another is called upon, and so on till 
the whole of the story is told. This differs 
from the old method of conducting a read- 
ing-lesson in this, that, under the old sys- 
tem, the pieces were all familiar to the 
pupils, and there was nothing to tax the 
memory ; but the aim now is to give always 
something new. By this means the pupils 
form the habit of remembering what they 
read, thus laying the foundation for educating 
themselves. Parents who buy books and 
papers for their children, and encourage 
them in telling what they read, can assist 
in the culture of this faculty very much. 


CONSTRUCTIVENESS AND IMITATION. 


More attention is given to the develop- 
ment of these faculties by the Kindergar- 
teners than by primary teachers. Beginning 
with the third gift, children are taught to 
produce simple figures with blocks, and 
these increase in complexity very rapidly 
during the advancement with the next two 
gifts, until the uninitiated would be aston- 
ished by the beauty and diversity of the 
constructions. At first the children are 
required to reproduce the forms that are 
produced by the teacher, and then to repro- 
duce them from pictures again. These 
forms, being simple at first, are easily made. 
Imitation really precedes Constructiveness, 
for the child at first simply imitates what it 
sees others do, or copies the design from 
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the pictures. All along the children are 
required to invent new figures and designs ; 
to deviate as much as possible from the 
copies. But in developing Imitation, the 
children are not required to imitate forms, 
figures, etc., only, but sounds, also. While 
being taught to articulate all the sounds of 
the language, they are also imitating the 
correct expression as given by the teacher. 
In reading, the teacher’s voice precedes 
that of the pupils; and the latter are re- 
quired to zmifate it as nearly as possible. 
The culture of Imitation is of vast impor- 
tance, for it is by imitating others that it 
finally learns to act for itself. The singing, 
dancing, marching, gymnastics, and calis- 
thenics exercise this faculty, for it must see 
before it can do; and they help to attain 
physical perfection. 

It is possible some of the readers may 
not understand the nature of the Kinder- 
garten gifts; and' it may not be out of place, 
before passing to the reasoning faculties, to 
describe one of them. Little bundles of 
wire, sharp at both ends, one, two, three 
and four inches in length, are provided. 
Then peas are soaked in water, or pieces of 
cork may be used. Sticking the sharp- 
pointed wire into the peas or cork, figures 
in the form of chairs, bedsteads, houses, 
bridges, fences, gates, and a multitude of 
other forms are constructed. I advise all 
who have little children to procure a set of 
books explaining how to use each gift, and 
then procure the gifts as they are needed. 
There is scarcely a gift in the Kindergarten 
system that does not tend to produce skill 
in the use of the muscles, and cultivate 
Form, Size, Color, Constructiveness, and 
Imitation. 


REASON. 


We now get to the reasoning faculty, and 
I shall give a short, condensed sample of 
the oral lessons given to children to develop 
the reasoning powers, and at the same time 
give a lesson on the elements of science : 

Teacher, John, did you ever see any kind 
of bird that is fond of swimming ? 

John. Yes, ma'am; ducks like to swim, 
and I have seen them, and have seen them 
while swimming. 
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T. Very well, I shall write the word 
“ducks” upon the board. Now, James 
may tell me of some other birds that he 
thinks like to swim. ' 

games. Geese like to swim. 

T. Yes; we will put down the word 
“ geese ” also. 

The teacher continues to call upon mem- 
bers of the class till she will have a list of 
words upon the board something like the 
following : 


Ducks, Geese, Swans, 
Brant, Gulls, Loons, 
Petrels, Albatross, Auks. 


7. George, you may tell me whether the 
ducks have long legs or not. 

George. Their legs are short. 

T. What have you to say, Fred, of the 
legs of the other birds we have noticed ? 

Fred. | think they are all very nearly 
alike. 

The teacher sets the class to investigating 
this matter. All that are known to have 
short legs are marked, and then pictures of 
the others are found by the children, and it 
is thus shown that birds that swim have 
short legs. Then the other peculiarities of 
the legs and feet of the swimmers are 
shown, not by telling them, but by having 
them find out for themselves, The feet of 
the non-swimmers should be noticed, and 
the children led by questions to see the har- 
mony there is between the forms of animals 
and their instincts. Geese have web feet, 
hence geese like to spend a good share of 
their time upon the water. Chickens do 
not have web feet, and it will be found that 
they do not care to go into the water at all, 
in fact are afraid of it. In like manner the 
teacher can by questions get the pupils to 
discover that the forins of hody, neck, bill, 
etc., of the swimmers are very much alike, 
that their feathers are compact, smooth, 
and oily, and can lead the children to see 
that their whole structure is adapted to a 
life in the water, and that the same is not 
true of the other birds. In subsequent les- 
sons the teacher will have the class discuss 
scratchers, waders, climbers, perchers, etc., 
until the whole of the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms have received attention. 
All through these lessons there is compari- 


generalisation and classification into or- 
ders and species, and reasoning as to the 
harmony of structure with the instincts. 
The teacher’s aim is to give no information, 
but by furnishing the material and leading 
the pupils by questions to enable them to 
draw their own conclusions and compare 
things for themselves. 

These last lessons complete the series 
which have for their object the development 
of mind. Of course some knowledge is 
given all along, but the main object is not the 
acquisition of Anowledge but power, which 
will enable the children to think and act for 
themselves—to become capable of educat- 
ing themselves, But some may ask, ** Where 
is the harmony between the two systems of 
philosophy-?” It will be-seen that each 
and every faculty of the intellect as located 
by Phrenology receives its share of atten- 
tion, and while several faculties are always 
developed at once, there are especial lessons 
and drills for each. Not a single intellect- 
ual faculty that receives a location on the 
* symbolical head” is omitted or fails to 
receive these special lessons. The fact that 
many of the faculties are developed at once 
only adds to the harmony. Mental Philos- 
ophy as taught in the schools does not 
admit the possibility of mind acting ‘in two 
or more directions at once. Pestalozzianism 
admits that the mind can recognize the 
form, size, color, etc., of an object at once. 
As the eye, ear, and muscles can all be ex- 
ercised at once, so can the various faculties 
of mind. As to their philosophy in regard 
to mind as given at the beginning of this 
article, none will deny but that it agrees 
with Phrenology pertectly. 

The Pestalozzian system has not reached 
perfection yet. The appliances are crude 
in many particulars ; but can phrenologists 
boast of one more complete? Have not 
the latter too long ignored the former? 
There is harmony nearly all through, so 
why should they be longer separated? Is 
it not time that the two were united in 
one? [am sure Phrenology will not be the 
loser. 

The Pestalozzians have been .at work 
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spects, and have placed this system in nearly 
all the schools of Europe, and in less than 
ten years will have their principles estab- 
lished jn all the schools of America. Phre- 
nologists have worked with individuals ; 
Pestalozzians with the masses. There is 
this fault with the latter; their works are 
so written that few can see any harmony 


between their system and that of any other 


system of mental philosophy. In their 
lessons is jumbled together a mass of un- 
classified truth. Some pay particular at- 
tention to one set of faculties and others 
to another. The Kindergarten differs from 
the primary lessons in schools proper; but 
among all we find a complete system that 
agrees with Phrenology. Is it not time for 
phrenologists to enter the school-room ? 
Let some phrenologist gather from the 
works of the followers of Gall, Pestalozzi, 
and Froébel, all that is in harmony. Then 
classify this, and put it in a definite shape, 
and give to the teachers of the United 
States a system of object lessons founded 
on a definite system of mental philosophy. 
Then let an effort be made by all believers 
in Phrenology to place this work in the 
hands of teachers. Let us become mission- 
aries of a higher gospel of learning, and 
not sit with hands folded while others are 
gathering the harvest. 
LOREN E. CHURCHILL. 


ROSES—A SONNET. 


Brieut blooms, soft garnitured in velvet sheea, 
Ye glad tbe senses with supernal grace, 
Warm as the smile that dimples Beauty’s face! 

Gleaming from out your robes of shimmering 

green, : 

Adown what gorgcous heights, the stars between 
Shall we your Archetypal semblance trace | 
Oh! if so fair in our terrestriul place, 

Paining the heart to learn what ye enscreeu, 
How grandly fair! how glorlously bright 

Must be the Real whlch ye shadow forth! 

Eye hath not seen, nor human heart conceived 

The fullness of that Beauty, shrined in light, 
The slanting rays of which, adown our earth, 
Gleam golden-hued through broken shadows 


weuved. 
ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 
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PHINEAS LYMAN BUELL, 


PHRENOLOGIST AND EDITOR. 


(BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH BY NELSON SIZER.) 


FoR more than forty years the writer 

has been the intimate friend of P. L. 
Buell. In that time he has traveled the 
lecture field with him, rambled mountains, 
shared the same purse, the same room, and 
often the same bed; has been with him in 
nearly every phase of life which reveals 
character and tests integrity, and during 
these years of professional, social and pecu- 
niary intimacy there has never been an 
estrangement nor a jar. Moreover, I have 
never heard him make a proposition, or em- 
ploy a word, or do an act inconsistent with 
honor, decency or integrity. 

He is delicately organized; not very 
strong physically, and with a.head always 
too large for his body, he has been obliged 
to work guardedly and husband his vital 
resources, We never knew a man who 
would get so much good-natured fun out of 
some droll, careless or awkward action or 
remark of strangers and others, and if the 
saying was a cut at his own cost, it made 
no difference. 

His moral development gives him not 
only a severe and exact sense of duty and 
personal obligation, but his sympathy leads 
him to “devise liberal things," and to take 
up the cause of the poor, the ignorant and 
afflicted. 

The drift of his intellect is toward the 
philosophical, rather than the practical, the 
forehead being high and square. While 
many objects in the realm of detail may 
escape the notice of his perceptive faculties, 
or be stow in making their impression, he 
yet has a good memory of ideas, and is full 
of quotations which are rieh in fogce and 
appositeness, 


His Mirthfulness being large, he quickly ! 
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recognizes the absurd and ridiculous, and 
delights in storing up droll facts for refer- 
ence, ‘to point a moral and adorn a tale,” 
as an entomologist impales butterflies and 
other specimens for preservation and ex- 
hibition. 

He is not wanting in self-respect and dig- 
nity, is sensitive to the good or ill opinion 
of the world, but has the courage to push 
reformatory ideas and principles, though the 
majority may, through prejudice, interest or 
ignorance, oppose them. » 

His character is not tame and inefficient ; 
he shows force not by a noisy, barking Com- 
bativeness, but bv the thoroughness and se- 


_verity originating in Destructiveness which 


makes temper hot and severe when pro- 
voked, more especially when his Conscien- 
tiousness and Firmness act with it, then he 
feels bound to see the legitimate end of mat- 
ters, though it may cost him time, effort and 
cash. - : 

He is domestic and affectionate in his spirit, 
and while his large Cautiousness, which oc- 
casionally gives him a touch of melancholy, 
may sometimes hold him back from making 
acquaintance with strangers, his friendships, 
when formed, are as constant and as cor- 
dial as the sun. 


Mr. Buell was born in Granville, Hamp- 
den county, Mass., February 20, 1809, and 
is now more than seventy-three years of 
age. His father’s name was Martin Tinker, 
a lineal descendant of Thomas Tinker, who 
came to America in the Mayflower. His 
gtandfather, Phineas Tinker, removed from 
Lyme, Conn., to Granville, Mass., when the 
place was a wilderness. His mother’s name 
was Spelman, a descendant of Sir Thomas 
Spelman, of England. 
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Mr. Buell’s father died of fever, at the 
age of forty-five, leaving a wife and six chil- 
dren, the youngest, Phineas—our subject— 
being but three years old. More than a 
year later his mother married Mr. Asa Sey- 
mour, a wealthy farmer, with whom Phineas 
lived, working on the farm summers and 
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his native town, and the next summer en- 
gaged in the wholesale hardware store of 
Lewis Root, at Troy, N. Y. He soon 
found that mercantile life was not suited to 
him, and he attended, in the fall of 1832, the 
Westfield (Mass.) Academy, the principal 
being Rev. Emerson Davis. In that winter 


attending school winters, until he was ; Mr. Buell resumed teaching, and followed 


twenty one yearsold. At the age of seven- 
teen he resolved to become a teacher, and 
by untiring perseverance at the common 
school and one term of the classical school 
of Rev. Dr. Cooley, of Granville, he entered 
upon his chosen work as teacher in his na- 
tive district in the winter of 1831-2. He 
taught the next winter in another district of 
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it continuously till the autumn of 1838. a 
part of the time giving particular attention 
to writing. In the winter of 1837-8, by his 
request, the Legislature of Massachusetts 
changed his name from Tinker to Buell. 

In 1837, while teaching in Cabotville, now 
Chickopee, Mass., Samuel Kirkham, who 
was then associated with O. S. Fowler as a 
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lecturer on Phrenology, and in publishing a | N. Carter ten years, and was sole editor 


book entitled, “ Phrenology Proved, Illus- 
trated and Applied," gave a course of lec- 
tures on Phrenology, accompanied by exam- 
ination of heads. Mr. Buell went to his 
rooms and had a private examination, and 
Mr. Kirkham described his peculiar idiosyn- 
crasies so accurately, especially his predispo- 
sition to melancholy, which had ever been the 
bane of his being, that he concluded to make 
Phrenology the study of his life. He pur- 
chased Spurzheim's works, and soon found 
that the practical application of the science in 
the examination of heads was of great service 
to him in teaching and governing his pupils. 

About eight months after hearing Mr. 
Kirkham lecture, while teaching writing in 
Blandford, Mass., he formed an acquaint- 
ance with Wm. H. Gibbs, and with him 
made an arrangement to commence giving 
public lectures on Phrenology in the au- 
tumn of 1838. This partnership lasted but 
a few weeks, after which each pursued his 
work separately. 

His first triplasted eighteen months, hav- 
ing in that time lectured in Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Virginia, Maryland, Ohio, New 
York, Connecticut and Massachusetts, and 
it was a complete success in all respects, 
as he set out with the firm determination to 
place Phrenology on a moral, intellectual 
and truthful basis. 

In the month of February, 1841, he met 
Mr. Nelson Sizer, Phrenologist, in the city 
of Washington, D. C., and formed a copart- 
nership with him which lasted two years, 
and was afterward frequently renewed for a 
few courses of lectures at a time. After 
giving long courses of lectures in Wash- 
ington, Georgetown, and Alexandria, they 
traveled and gave lectures in Virginia, 
Maryland, New York, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Vermont and New Hampshire, 
meeting with success. He closed his part- 
nership with Mr. Sizer in the spring of 1843, 
after publishing a joint work entitled, “ A 
Guide to Phrenology," by Buell & Sizer. 

In August, 1851, he purchased of Elijah 
Porter a one-half interest in the Westfield 
(Mass.) Mews Letter, and continued work- 
ing on the paper with Mr. Porter and H. 
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and proprietor of the paper for ten years 
more, making twenty years of editorial 
life. The motto of the paper was, “ Inde- 
pendent in all things, neutral in nothing,” 
and he tried fearlessly to advocate the 
truth regardless of consequences. After 
the formation of the Republican party he 
contributed his influence to its support, 
which gave offense to some of his old line 
Whig friends, who were opposed to this 
new departure. The election of Rev. Mark 
Trafton to Congress, from the district since 
so long and ably represented by H, L. 
Dawes, awakened an opposition by some 
rich men against Mr. Buell, and the only 
local paper which had maintained a long 
existence in Westfield, which opposition 
culminated in 1869 by the starting of an- 
other paper with the avowed object to kill 
Mr. Buell’s paper. But he had the people 
with him, and the circulation of his paper 
increased. After two years of successful op- 
position Mr. Buell’s health became so much 
impaired that he sought rest by selling the 
News Letter to Mr. Sherman Adams, who 
at the end of two years more, consolidated 
it with the Zzmes, which has since borne 
the name of the Times and News Letter. 
With the consolidation Mr. Buell became 
agricultural editor, which position he now 
holds. 

In May, 1874, he was appointed Librarian 
of the Westfield Athenzum, and still retains 


-the place. 


Always a friend of public education, he 
has been an active member of the School 
Board in Granville and in Westfield, render- 
ing efficient service up to the age of seventy- 
three. Mr. Buell has made Phrenology the 
study of his life, and confesses that he is 
indebted to it for his success and happiness, 
and teaches its doctrines by public lectures 
and in private circles. 

As a lecturer he is sound, calm and de- 
liberate, and always commands the atten- 
tion and respect of his hearers; as an ex- 
aminer he is careful, conscientious, and 
critical, and never forgets that he has an 
opportunity to give sound moral and secular 
advice to his subjects. In him and his 
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public work there is no false pretense, no | date their adoption of an honorable and 
quackery, no froth, and he never fails to | successful course of life from their meeting 
leave a good impression of himself and of | with P. L. Buell. 

the science he promulgates. Not a few will 


SCOTTISH SHEPHERD DOGS. 


9 dog is familiarly called the friend 
of man, for the reason, doubtless, that 
of all the brutes the dog seems to respond 


most to the needs of man. The horse, 
doubtless on account of his larger compara- 
tive bulk of bfain, is a degree higher in the 
scale of absolute intelligence, but on ac- 
count of his great size he has not been ad- 
mitted to that familiarity with man which 
the dog has enjoyed (rom time immemorial. 
Hence it is that the characteristics of docil- 
ity are more marked inthe canine species. 
Efforts have been made from the beginning 
of time to train horses, to produce a high 
order of development, but the training has 
been in certain limited direc- 
tions—to the increase of their 
strength, speed and beauty, 
that they might contribute the 
more to assist man in his labor 
and be a servant of his pleas- 
ure on the road. The dog has 
been made a companion. His 
docility and good nature have 
adapted him to all ages, from 
the crawling child to the de- 
crepit veteran. In agricult- 
ural districts, the usefulness 
of the dog becomes most con- 
spicuous, while in the crowded 
city he appears to be for the most part a 
superfluity, and often because of the peculiar 
influences by which he is surrounded there, a 
howling nuisance. 
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There is enough of the savage nature in 
the dog left, notwithstanding his long do- 
mestication, to make him resent ill treat- 
ment, and where population 
is condensed he is subject 
when at large to irritation 
and often cruelty, but in the 
open country and on the 
farm his relations are cir- 
cumscribed in most cases, 
having little to do with more 
than one family, and there 
he is made subservient to 
some useful end. 

Of all species of dogs with which we are 
familiar, the Collie or Scottish Shepherd dog 
receives our best esteem, He appears to us 
to lead, by virtue of his superior intelligence, 
kindness and capabilities of usefulness. Our 
illustrations represent two dogs of this 
breed, which are owned by a gentleman of 
Natick, Mass, The collies differ much 
among themselves in form and appearance, 
but in the point of intelligence and docility 
they are very nearly alike. The body is of 
medium size, the head broad in the upper 


Tam O'SHANTER. 


part, the nose sharp, the ear small and up- 
right. Some are shaggy, some smooth- 
haired, the tail bushy and the neck thickly 
haired, The color varies, but they are more 
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frequently inclined to black or darkly spotted 
and gray. There is one branch of the family 
entirely destitute of a tail. For the care of 
sheep this dog possesses an instinctive 
adaptation. There is an assimilation in the 
form of his head to that of the sheep's. head. 
Whether this is an original property of or- 
ganization, or the result of long association 
with shepherds, and familiarity with sheep, 
we can not say. Doubtless the disciple of 
Mr. Darwin would say yes. Analogously 
we have the wolf-dog, deerhound, the bull- 
dog, whose heads assimilate to those of the 
animals after which they are respectively 
named. 

As compared with other species, the 
collie shows much more than average brain 
development, particularly in the anterior 
and superior regions, so that one familiar 
with the relation of brain organism to char- 
acter would say that the collie possessed 
good perception, intelligence and  kind- 
ness, and good nature in a marked degree. 
Their type of development is well seen in 
the illustrations. A bulldog or a terrier 
shows the greater bulk of brain in the cen- 
tral parts between the ears ; there the collie 
brain is relatively narrow. The young col- 
lie, in company with a well-trained dog, and 
under the direction of the shepherd, soon 
becomes competent to the control of a flock. 
He gathers the nature of his master's wishes 
(rom a word or sign, and trots off at once to 
execute them. Many very interesting inci- 
dents have been related, which seem almost 
incredible to those who are unacquainted 
with the character of a collie. The story 
told by the Ettrick Shepherd, as the gifted 
poet, John Hogg, is often named in litera- 
ture, is worthy of repetition here. 

“One night, a large flock of lambs that 
were under the Ettrick Shepherd's care, 
frightened by something, scampered away 
in three different directions across the hills, 
in spite of all that he could do to keep them 
together. ‘Sirrah,’ said the shepherd, 
‘they're a’ awal’ It was too dark for the 
dog and his master to see each other at any 
considerable distance, but Sirrah understood 
him, and set off after the fugitives. The 
night passed on, and Hogg and his assistant 
traversed every neighboring hill in anxious 
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but fruitless search for the lambs; but he 
could hear nothing of them nor of the dog, 
and he was returning to his master with the 
doleful intelligence that he had lost all his 
lambs. ‘On our way home, however,’ says 
he, ‘ we discovered a lot of lambs at the bot- 
tom of a deep ravine called the Flesh Cleuch, 
and the indefatigable Sirrah standing in 
front of them, looking around for some re- 
lief, but still true to his charge. We con- 
cluded that it was one of the divisions 
which Sirrah had been unable to manage, 
until he came to that commanding situation. 
But what was our astonishment when we 
discovered that not one lamb of the flock 
was missing! How he had got all the di- 
visions collected in the dark is beyond my 
comprehension. The charge was left en- 
tirely to himself from midnight until the 
rising sun; and if the shepherds in the for- 
est had been there to have assisted him 
they could not have effected it with greater 
promptitude. All that I can say is, that I 
never felt so grateful to any creature under 
the sun as I did to my honest Sirrah that 
morning.” 

Too much is sometimes expected from a 
shepherd dog, as an anecdote related of 
Thomas Jefferson illustrates. He had a 
very handsome imported shepherd dog pre- 
sented to him. This dog was thoroughly 
trained, and the ex-President had invited 
numerous friends to call the day after the 
dog was received, as he intended to show 
off his wonderful intelligence. The friends 
arrived, and the dog was taken to the fields 
where there was a large flock of sheep. 
With a wave of his hand Mr. Jefferson 
sent the dog for the sheep. As soon as the 
sheep saw a stranger dog coming for them, 
off they went on a run, and it was with 
great difficulty that they could be folded at 
night. The whole proceedings so disgusted 
Mr. Jefferson that he gave the dog away. 
The reason of this failure, which was rather 
on the part of his owner than on the part 
of the dog, is obvious enough, for had 
the sheep been gradually accustomed to 
the dog, and the dog handled a little, to 
understand just how his master wanted the 
work done, he would have given complete 
satisfaction. 
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A TWILIGHT MEDITATION. 


I TaRRT long, and joy to hear 

From happy voices far and near, 

That darkest shadows of the Night, 

Like shapeless phantoms, take thelr fight 
In the fair Morning light. 


The way was dark, and rugged too, 

Up mountain heights from which to view 

The Star-land of the Wise, who must 

While living, love, and work, and trast, 
With gentle souls and just. 


I travel on my lonely way, 

And, musing at the close of day, 

Recall the scenes when life was new, 

And blessed forms now lost to view, 
Where life and love are true, 


The sylvan aisles are silent where 
Soft music voiced the vibrant alr ; 
The falling leaves are brown and sere, 
And autumn days of life are here, 
With mem'ries sad and dear. 


The early summer birds have flown 
To fair and sunny lands unknown ; 


While music, from some higher sphere, 
Comes softly to the souls that hear, 
When angels hover near. 


The singing birds in woodland bowers, 
Returning with the early flow'rs, 

Will cheer the passing hours— 
While ministries of Sun and Rain 
Bring to the valley and the plain 

The perished Life again. 


Ilinger where the shadows fall, 
Beneath the cypress-shaded wall 
Of a deserted hall ; 
Where voices of the loved, once more 
Recall the bappy days of yore— 
From their immortal shore. 


In looking through the veil of Time, 
To fairer skies in worlds sublime, 
I hear the pleasant chime 
Of joy-bells where there Is no Night, 
And happy faces, calm and bright, 
Shine in the blessed light. 


8. B. BRITTAN, M.D. 
Newark, N. Y, 
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« FALSEHOOD is a falsehood," said 
Mrs. Devoe to her husband, with 
considerable spirit ; "at least it is so to me. 
If you can make anything else of it, 1 
should be pleased to hear from you." 

“As far as I am capable of judging, a 
falsehood is a falsehood," Mr. Devoe re- 
plied. * How can it be anything else ? " 

“Now you are evading, just as you al- 
ways do," his wife remarked. “We both 
of us profess to keep the commandments,” 
she went on. ''Now, when I tell my ser- 
vant to say to Mrs. A. or Miss B. that I am 
not at home when I am at home, 1 want 
to know if I am not guilty of a double 
sin? In other words, I tell a falsehood 
myself, and worse than that, | make my 
servant lie also. Now, isn't this so?” 
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“ Unmistakably ! if you so regard it," Mr. 
Devoe answered, “ But, Sarah, I thought 
‘not at home’ had come to be a universally 
understood and accepted society phrase. 
Mrs. A. calls when you are occupied with 
your dressmaker, or you have a headache, 
and don't feel like seeing her; so you send 
word that you are ‘not at home.’ In this 
way Mrs. A.'s feelings are saved, because, 
though she understands and uses the cur- 
rent phrase herself, there are several chances 
that you are really out, and Mrs. A.'s self- 
esteem prompts her to believe that it would 
be impossible for you to say, ‘ Not at home’ 
to her." 

Mr. Devoe drew a long breath, and his 
wife smiled, 

* You have covered considerable ground," 


she said; “but you haven't touched the 
point. What I want to know is whether 
‘not at home,’ when I am at home, is a 
falsehood or not?” 

“When I told Jimmy Harris the other 
day that I hadn’t got any more marbles, 
when I had, you shut me up for it!” said 
young John, who had been listening to the 
above conversation with his mouth as well 
as his ears. 

* What made you tell him such a story, 
John?” Mr. Devoe inquired. 

“’Cause he had won 'em most all!" the 


youngster answered ; “ and I guess I want-- 


ed to save some of 'em." 

“Why didn't you tell him that you had 
played long enough? You could leave him, 
couldn't you ? " 

Johnny's mouth was stretched almost 
from ear to ear now. 

* Yes, I s'pose I could,” he replied, “ after 
he'd been through my pockets and taken all 
my marbles away." 

“John!” 

Mr. Devoe looked at his son sternly. 
* Aren't you as big as Jim Harris?” 

“Oh! for mercy% sake!” Mrs. Devoe 
broke in, like most mothers, frightened at 
the thought of her son’s defending himself. 

Johnny leaned back in his chair, and 
slowly and thoughtfully examined the mus- 
cles of each arm, and then with a sigh, which 
his father understood and appreciated, be- 
took himself to his breakfast again. 

* Papa don't mean that you are to fight 
Jimmy Harris or any other boy," Mrs. 
Devoe remarked softly and impressively. 

* That's worse than your ' not at home," 
Sarah!” her husband interrupted sotto voce, 
“This is what I mean," he continued, ad- 
dressing his son, *that your pockets and 
your marbles are your own, and if you don't 
teel disposed to play with Jimmy Harris or 
any other boy, there is no reason why you 
should. Do you think you understand 
me?" 

Johnny's left hand sought his right arm 
again, and there was a twinkle in his bright 
cye which, to the anxious mother, boded no 
good. 

* Papa," he said, still pinching the unde- 
veloped biceps, “ most all the boys on this 
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block go to the gymnasium. I guess you'd 
better let me go too.” 

“You can go this very day, John,” his 
father replied. “If you can’t keep a boy 
smaller than yourself from picking your pock- 
ets, it is high time you went somewhere.” 

“You don’t want your son to grow up a 
coward and a booby,” Mr. Devoe remarked 
after Johnny had left the room. He had 
listened in silence to his wife’s arguments 
for some moments. 

“I want my son to grow up a peace- 
loving, conscientious man," she replied with 
tears in her eyes. “Suppose Johnny should 
be brought home some day half-killed by a 
fight with one of his companions, or sup- 
pose he should injure some other boy per- 
haps for life?” 

This side of the picture was more than 
Mr. Devoe could stand. At any other time 
his merry laughter would have been in- 
stantly contagious, but at this moment it 
was only a fresh cause of irritation. 

“If you had observed as I did your son's 
minute examination of his arms,” he re- 
sponded, ‘you would have no cause for 
anxiety ; and if you did not, it seems to me 
the. gymnasium business ought to have 
settled it." 

Mrs. Devoe made no answer. What with 
her conscience, always active enough, but 
just now particularly troublesome, her anx- 
iety about her son, and her annoyance that 
her husband'did not see the serious things 
of life in the same light that she did, made 
it impossible for her to say any more. 

“I wouldn't take things so hard," the 
gentleman remarked, as he was leaving the 
house. “Really now this ‘not at home’ 
business seems simple enough to me. For 
my own part, I would rather tell this little 
society fib a hundred times a day than hurt 
one person's feelings.” 

Mrs. Devoe shook her head. .This mute 
protest was all she was capable of at this 
juncture. 

* However, my dear," her husband added, 
“act according to your conscience in this 
as in all other matters, only for pity's sake 
don't make a spoony of John. I want him 
to know how to take his own part, and any- 
body else's part who needs help ; not to be 
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quarrelsome or vicious, of course, but just 
manly and courageous.” ` 

* Mamma, what's the matter ? ” 

Mrs. Devoe lay on the lounge, her face 
buried in the pillow, sobbing as if her heart 
would break. 

“Johnny, I want you to promise me that 
you will never fight as long as you live ! " 

Mrs. Devoe wiped her eyes, and took her 
son's chubby and somewhat grimy hand in 
hers. 

* Mebbe there'll be a big war sometime, 
mamma," the youngster replied; “ and then 
I'll have to fight, you know.” i 

“ Perhaps in such a case, my dear,” the 
lady compromised ; “ but I mean that you 
will never fight with any of your playmates 
now that you are a little boy.” 

* [ won't fight any feller, mamma, 'thout 
I think I can lick him," was the extremely 
honest answer. 

“John Devoe, I don't want you to fight 
under any circumstances," his mother ex- 
plained; “and if you don't stop using the 
language you do, 1 shall be obliged to pun- 
ish you severely. How many times have I 
told you not to say ‘lick ' and ‘ feller’ ? ” 

“All right, mamma,” said Johnny, passing 
lightly over the reproof; “ but what'll I do 
if a feller punches me?” 

“ There it goes again! I'll tell you what 
to do; come straight home as fast as you 
can.” 

Johnny’s smile was broader than ever 
now, but he said not a word. By and by 
he drew his lips into shape and whistled a 
little tune. Mrs. Devoe knew that at this 
moment her son was instituting a compari- 
son between his father and mother, which 
was very unflattering to the latter; but she 
went bravely on with her task. 

“And I want you to promise to tell the 
truth, Johnny," she added, *the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, as long as 
you live.” 

“I do most always,” said the boy. 

“You heard what papa and I were talk- 
ing about at the breakfast table," Mrs. De- 
voe went on. “Now I am never going to 
say ‘Not at home’ again to any one. If I 
can not see all who call, I shall say that I 
am engaged." 
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* Or you don't want to see ’em!”* Johnny 
suggested. 

Mrs, Devoe reflected a moment. This 
subject of truth was certainly much involved. 
In the new light which she had brought to 
bear upon her past behavior, how deceitful 
and hypocritical she had been in her treat- 
ment of certain obnoxious acquaintances. 
In this mental review of her conduct she 
could not see but she had shown the same 
deference to those people as to those whom 
she really did like and believe in. “Wasa 
life spent in this way anything but a lie?" 
she asked herself. 

In the meantime, Johnny flatted through 
* Yankee Doodle" and * Baby Mine," ap- 
parently as deep in thought as his mother. 

* Oh, Johnny ! I do hope you'll be careful 
at the gymnasium." 

Mrs. Devoe's thoughts had flown from 
the realms of truth and the contemplation 
of her son's pugilistic performances to the 
consideration of marred beauty and broken 
bones. Why was it that men always 
thought so much of muscular development ? 
she wondered. For her part, she would 
much prefer her son's muscles to remain 
in their present crude and flabby condition 
than to run the least risk of an accident. 

“I'll be careful," Johnny replied. "I'll 
bet I can do the trapeze in two or three 
times," he added, stretching out first one 
arm and then the other, and slowly and 
tremblingly drawing them back again. 
“Mamma,” the boy went on, “you don't 
begin to know how much muckle power 
Jim Harris has got." 

* And I don't care," Mrs. Devoe replied, 
now thoroughly out of patience. " Muckle 
power l” she repeated. “Isn't that a fine 
expression! Don't let me hear it again; 
and leave off that ridiculous movement of 
your arms, John. You began it at breakfast, 
and it makes you look very silly as well as 
very badly brought up." 

Johnny's answer was a searching exami- 
nation of his mother's face. Probably on 
account of some wonderment in regard to 
the very great difference between papas 
and mammas in general, and his papa and 
mamma in particular, Johnny's whistle was 
not quite as ready as formerly; but he tuned 
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up after a while, and in a few moments 
marched out in good order to the air of 
* The Girl I Left Behind Me," albeit in a 
somewhat melancholy and minor key. 

If Mrs. Devoe at this moment decided 
that there was very little sympathy to be 
had from men and boys, she is probably 
not the first wife and mother who, under 
similar circumstances, has arrived at like con- 
clusions, Johnny gravitated tothe front stoop 
till it was time for his governess to arrive, 
and his mother shut and locked herself into 
her room to indulge herself in her misery. 

In the meantime Mrs. Drummer's pony 
phaeton drove up, and the lady, brisk and 
active as a Drummer should be, alighted 
with astonishing alacrity. Mrs. Drummer 
was getting up a fair for the benefit of the 
church to which she belonged, and had 
called to secure Mrs. Devoe's assistance. 

* Well, my dear!" this to young John, 
who regarded the new comer with a stare, 
in whicb his mouth took an active part, “is 
mamma at home ?” 

“Yes, she’s home,” John replied, getting 
his lips together with an effort. 

* Then I may run right up, I suppose?" 
said the lady. To her dying day Mrs. 
Drummer will never know why she made 
this remark. 

“You can run if you want to," John re- 
plied stolidly ; “ but mamma don't want to 
see you.” 

“ What did you say ?” 

Mrs. Drummer could not believe she had 
heard aright, but she nevertheless halted 
with one foot on the sidewalk and one on 
the step, while she looked the little truth- 
teller sharply in the face. 

* | said mamma didn't want to see you ! " 
Johnny replied. 

* Oh! you mean mamma is engaged or 
has other company?" Mrs. Drummer's 
voice was very sweet and coaxing as she 
made these suggestions. 

“No, I don't," the boy replied. “ Mamma 
aint busy, and she's all alone." 

* You mean, then, that your mother don't 
want to see me?” and Mrs. Drummer tap- 
ped her breast lightly with her parasol-stick 
as she emphasized the—at this time—par- 
ticularly objective pronoun, 
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“Yes, ma'am,” Johnny replied. “ Mam- 
ma says you give her a sick headache every 
time you come here, ‘cause you talk so 
fast.” 

For a moment there was utter silence 
between young Devoe and his companion. 

“Tell your mother, please,” said Mrs. 
Drummer at last, removing her foot from 
the door-step as she spoke, “that if her 
head never aches in future till I make it 
ache, she'll never be troubled as long as she 
lives." 

* Yes, ma'am,” said Johnny quite meekly. 

Then the lady walked with great dignity 
to her carriage and was driven away. 

After this, Johnny's attitude was one of 
extreme dejection. He sat with his elbows 
on his knees and his head in his hands for 
some minutes. This had not been an easy 
task, and it didn't seem at all strange to the 
boy that people told falsehoods, when it 
was so much easier to do so than to tell the 
truth. 

The next interruption was Mrs. Harris, 
mother to the pugnacious James. 

* Mamma pretty well, Johnny ?” the lady 
inquired. 

“ Yes, ma'am.” 

“Got any company ?” 

* No, ma'am." 

“Going out anywhere ? " 

* Not's I know of." 

“Then tell her, please, that I'll be in after 
I've been to market." 

“I guess you'd better not,” said Johnny. 

“Guess I'd better not!" the lady re- 
peated, quite as much astonished as Mrs. 
Drummer had been. ** What do you mean, 
my boy?” 

* Mamma don't like you, Mrs. Harris," 
said Johnny stoutly. “I’ve heard her say 
so lots of times. I'm going to the gym- 
nasium this afternoon," the boy went on, 
“and papa says that if Jim tries to steal 
any more of my marbles, I'm not to let 
him; and mamma says the reason your 
children behave so, is ‘cause you never stay 
home and see to 'em." 

* Well, I am confounded!” Mrs. Harris 
exclaimed, looking as if it were the literal 
truth. “How dare you tell such false- 
hoods about my James, you naughty, wicked 
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boy?” she went on. ‘ My James steal your 
marbles !” ; 

At this critical moment Mrs. Devoe ap- 
peared on the scene. 

* Good-morning, Mrs. Harris,” said she 
cordially, unaware of the little comedy that 
had been enacted. “Are you going my 
way P" 

“Which zs your way?” Mrs. Harris in- 
quired. 

Mrs. Devoe smilingly pointed it out. 

“Then ZAzs is mine!" Mrs. Harris re- 
plied with a queenly gesture in the opposite 
direction. ‘Good-morning.” 

* Good-morning," Mrs. Devoe replied 
quite as stiffly; and then the ladies parted. 

Johnny still occupied his position on the 
stoop, and to him Mrs. Devoe addressed 
herself. 

“What have you been doing?” she 
asked with flashing eyes. 

“ Just telling the truth, mamma !” John 
replied, looking more dejected than his 
mother had ever seen him. “I told Mrs. 
Drummer and Mrs. Harris, both of 'em, 
that you didn't want to see 'em, and all 
the things you said about 'em that I could 
think of.” 

It was well for Johnny on this occasion, 
and it was also well for Mrs. Devoe, that 
the ludicrous side of a disagreeable subject 
was sometimes the first to appeal to her. 
Johnny saw the smile that crept into his 
mother's eyes and around her mouth, and 
grinned in sympathy. He had had a miser- 
able time of it; but at this moment the 
boy's heart was so warmed by his mother's 
evident appreciation of his conduct, that he 
would gladly have buckled on the armor 
of truth again and gone forth to fresh con- 
quests. Mrs. Devoe saw the heroic purpose 
in her boy's eyes, and knew tliat he was 
racking his brain to remember various re- 
marks that he had heard made of various 
people ; and this only added to her hyster- 
ical merriment. 

“Johnny,” said she, doing her best to 
keep her face straight, * you will please not 
tell any more truths of this kind to-day ! 
Do you hear?” 

Johnny heard; but his puzzled face show- 
ed clearly that he did not understand, 
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* | will tell you by and by," she added. 

“All right!” the boy replied; and then 
Mrs. Devoe went back into the house and 
sought the solitude of her own apartment, 
this time to have her laugh out. 

It was a very bad affair, she told herself ; 
and it was not plain how it was ever going 
to be anything else; but someway this un- 
fortunate occurrence had opened her eyes. 
In the first place, her criticisms of her neigh- 
bors and acquaintances were all wrong. 
What business had she to sit in judgment 
on other people ? and then how contempt- 
ible it was for her to talk so freely before 
her young son, whose quick ear had doubt- 
less caught everything she had said. Truth 
seemed now to take its. legitimate place in 
the order of things; and while to tell the 
truth, and nothing but the truth, was as 
binding upon her as heretofore; yet the 
whole truth which she realized might some- 
times be an opinion simply—and therefore 
very far from the truth--was neither kind 
nor necessary. The “not at home” busi- 
ness seemed more easy of solution now. 
If there were reasons why it was best not 
to see a caller, she would instruct her serv- 
ant to give the proper excuse, and this with 
a conscientious endeavor not to hurt the 
feelings of her most sensitive acquaintance. 

That evening Mrs. Devoe had a long talk 
with her husband, and then this gentleman 
set about making some things plain to his 
young son. 

“ But, papa, if I'm not to make anybody 
feel bad, what’ll I do when Jim Harris goes 
for my marbles and slaps my face, mebbe ?” 
John inquired. 

“Youll come straight home, Johnny," 
said Mrs. Devoe decidedly. 

“ But s'pose he won't let me?” the boy 
inquired, looking as perplexed as he felt. 

“You ought not to have anything to do 
with such a boy,” his mother remarked 
sternly. 

“I don't want you to strike back, John, 
unless it is absolutely necessary," Mr. Devoe 
put in at last; "but don't you think you 
could manage to hold Jimmy's hands at 
these times? You might tire him out, you 
know." 

Johnny's eyes brightened. 
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“After I’ve been to the gymnasium a 
while," he answered. “Mr, Jermham says 
I'm as spry as a kitten, papa, and by and 
by I'll have as much muc"— Here Johnny 
glanced at his mother, and his sentence was 
never finished. 

Mrs. Devoe looked out of the window and 
sighed, while her husband admiringly re- 
garded his young representative, fully alive 
to the idea that his son ought to be able to 
defend himself if occasion required, and 
also certain that no boy of his could ever 
be so ungentlemanly as to pick a quarrel 
with any one. 


Mrs. Drummer and Mrs. Harris demand- 
ed an explanation from Mrs. Devoe, which 
she very willingly and very truthfully gave 
them. 

It must have had a beneficial effect, for 
both of these ladies have since been heard 
to say, that notwithstanding the fact that 
Mrs, Devoe has a very ill-bred and quarrel- 
some little boy, quite unfit to play with 
either of their children, and is a woman 
certainly without tact or breeding, they 
really believe she means to be conscien- 
tious. 

ELEANOR KIRK. 


THE WORK OF CULTURE IN THE FACE. 


[* has been announced through the | degree, has been demonstrated over and 
newspapers that a wealthy gentleman | over again in his own African home. 


has made a gift of one million dollars to- 
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ALONZO AS He Was. 


ward the education of the freedmen of 
the South. To dwell upon the fact of the 
urgent need of educational establish ments 
in the Southern States, for the instruction 
of the negro, now that he has become a 
powerful element in our civil affairs, 
would be surplusage, but it may be re- 
peated in this connection that the negro 
boasts a cerebral organization similar to 
that of the white man, and that, by the 
very nature of the case, implies capability 
of development into something better and 
higher than he is, That the negro is sus- 
ceptible of education, to even an eminent 
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Here and there a native has been trained 
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by missionary philanthropy, and has be- 
come exceedingly serviceable in Christian 
work. Here and there in our own society 
at home are illustrations of superior capa- 
bility beneath a black skin. One that is 
fresh in public mind is that of the late 
Rev. Dr. Henry Highland Garnett,who was 
recently appointed by the Government of 
the United States as Minister to Liberia. 
His mental attainments would have been 
creditable to a man however light his 
complexion. 

The two portraits which accompany 
these remarks are engravings from pho- 
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tographs of a negro in Africa, known by 
the name of Alonzo Miller. The first one 
represents him as he appeared when about 


. thirteen years of age, the other when 


about nineteen. The intervening six years 
had been occupied in study by the youth, 
under the direction of missionaries to 
the country where he lives. Alonzo is a 
son of Tompo, a king of the Bassa tribe, 
in West Africa. Tompo governs a people 
of agricultural habits, and is said to be a 
kind ruler. In response to Tompo's own 
request, a missionary, the Rev. John 
Deputie, was sent by the Presbyterian 
Board of Missions to the Bassas, and com- 
menced evangelical work among them, 
The youth above mentioned was handed 
over to the missionary to be educated, 
Tompo indicating a serious disposition 
to have his people instructed in the arts of 
civilization, and believing that having his 
son educated would help toward bringing 
about the change desired. Alonzo is now 
in Lincoln University, studying for the 
ministry, and has advanced as far as the 
junior class. 
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No one who carefully examines these 
portraits can help being impressed by the 
marked change, in form and feature, 
brought about by six years’ training. On 
the one side we have the simple, natural 
negro boy. If we gointo the negro quar- 
ters of any large city in America we shall 
find a score of just such looking boys play- 
ing around. In the other portrait we 
have indisputable evidence of culture. 
There are, to be sure, the features of the 
negro, but they have been greatly modi- 
fied and refined. The forehead has be- 
come broad and full, the head in the su- 
perior region has filled out and rounded, 
the whole expression has become intelli- 
gent, earnest, thoughtful. We shall expect 
to hear a good report of this young man’s 
course, after his return to his native 
country. Surely civilization has a won- 
dérful power in moulding, not only mind, 
but body, and its agencies of benevolence, 
reform, and culture, if vigorously exer- 
cised, should bring to a speedy end the 
era of barbarism and ignorance in all 
lands. 


WHISTLING GIRLS. WHY NOT? 


* Whistling girls and crowing hens 
Always come to some bad ends.” 

H OW many a merry whistle from the 

rosy lips of a happy girl has been 
checked by the repetition of the above 
lines in a reproving tone by some grand- 
mother or Miss Nancy of a father! Many 
a girl has wondered why she could not be 
allowed to whistle as well as her brother. 
This is one of those things which seem to 
come natural to boys, like climbing fences 
and playing ball, but that they are not the 
peculiar property of boys is shown by the 
fact that there are none of them but what 
has been attempted, and successfully ac- 
complished by girls who have been the 
exception to the rule. Let us see what 
there is in whistling that should debar 
any girl from indulging in the practice. 
Ask any boy why he whistles, what will 
he tell you? That he is lonesome and it 
is company for him, or that he has the 
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blues and it makes him cheerful, or that 
he can work better when he whistles, or 
no reason at all only that it seems to come 
natural All these are very good and 
sufficient reasons. How many a boy has 
cheered himself during a long walk after 
nightfall by whistling some familiar tune, 
and the way did not seem half so long. 
As long as the mother hears the cheery 
whistle proceeding from the woodpile or 
barn, she feels sure her boy is happy and 
contented at his work, and when she does 
not hear the accustomed sound she feels 
sure something has gone wrong with the 
lad. Not long since one of our magazines 
contained a little story of a man and his 
wife who moved into one of two houses, 
which, as is often the case, were separated 
by a partition through which sounds 
made in one house could easily be heard 
inthe other. The first evening after they 
arrived the sound of some one whistling 
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& merry tune was heard on the other side 
of the partition. They noticed it the next 


morning, and again in the evening, and 


so on every day the cheerful tones of the 
whistler might be heard; sometimes it 
was a merry tune, and sometimes a ten- 
der strain bringing memories of other 
days to the mind. At first the family 
were disturbed by this constant reminder 
of their neighbor, and wished that they 
had never moved to such a place, but in 
the course of a week or so they became 
interested in their unseen neighbor, and 
speculated on what manner of life he led 
that he should be always so cheerful and 
happy, and if for a time they missed the 
sound of his whistle they fell to wonder- 
ing what had happened to him. Finally 
they became acquainted and found that 
their neighbor was an industrious tailor, 
who worked all day at his trade, and 
whose contented spirit overflowed at his 
lips. In the ineantime the man and his 
wife, who had sometimes been inclined to 
grumble at their lot in life, had been en- 
couraged to look on the bright side of 
things and think there was sunshine in 
their life as well. 

If the mere act of whistling can help 
and cheer a man so much, why should it 
be denied to a woman? If whistling will 
drive away thc blues and be company for 
a lonesome person, surely women have 
much more need of its services than their 
brothers, for to them come many more 
such occasions than to men. There are 
many who have not the gift of song. Why 
should they not whistle as they rock the 
cradle or perform their household duties, 
or accompany themselves on the piano? 

For the same reason, but in this case it 
is a very specious one, men say they 
smoke to drive away melancholy or to 
keep them company. A good smoke, it 
is said, will put the most cross and tired 
man into a good humor, and make him 
approachable on any subject. Perhaps, 
but the final outcome of the tobacco 
poison, a dyspeptic condition, an irritable 
nervous system, is likely to render the 
good humor only a spasmodic or lucid 
interval in an almost constant habit of 
melancholy. 
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But there is a physical or hygienic ad- 
vantage in whistling which should excuse 
it against all the canons of propriety or 
“good form." It is often remarked that 
the average girl is so narrow-chested and 
in that respect compares so unfavorably 
with her brother. May this not be due in 
some measure to this habit of whistling 
which every boy acquires as soon as he 
arrives at the dignity of pants, and girls 
seldom do? Let any one try for five 
minutes the inhaling and exhaling of the 
breath as occurs in the act of whistling, 
and the effect on the lungs and chest can 
not fail to be noticed. A daily practice 
of this kind would be of more benefit than 
all the patent inspirators and chest ex- 
panders in the market. An eminent 
medical authority says: “All the men 
whose business is to try the wind instru- 
ments made at the various factories be- 
fore sending them off for sale are, with- 
out exception, free from pulmonary af- 
fections. I have known many who, when 
entering upon this calling, were very deli- 
cate, and who, nevertheless, though their 
duty obliged them to blow for hours to- 
gether, enjoyed perfect health after a 
certain time.” The action of blowing 
wind instruments is the same as that of 
whistling, consequently the effect should 
be the same, according to the amount of 
exercise taken. 
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ATTENTION IN READING.—Paul told 
Timothy to give attendance to the public 
and private reading of the Holy Scriptures, 
and to whatever might develop the gift in 
him received by the grace of God, He was 
not only to give attention £o reading, but zx 
it, that is, not only to remember the duty of 
daily reading, but while reading to put his 
whole soul to the task. “Meditate upon 
these things—care for them—give thyself 
wholly to them, that thy profiting may ap- 
pear to al." Totus £m silts, as Horace says, 
or manibus pedtbusgue, as Tarentius puts it, 
i£., “with might and main." F., W. Rob- 
ertson, according to Dean Stanley, was “ the 
greatest preacher of the nineteenth century, 
beyond question." Robertson says: "I 
know what reading is. I read hard or not 
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at all, never skimming. Plato, Aristotle, 


Butler, Thucydides, Sterne, Jonathan Ed- 
wards, have passed, like the iron atoms of 
the blood, into my mental constitution." 
The worst kind of idleness, he says, is that 
careless reading that allows thought to 
run through a thoughtless mind as water 
runs over gravel on which nothing grows. 
He gave six months to a small octavo on 
chemistry. Miss Martineau often gave an 
hour to a single page. That realizes the 
meaning of “ giving attendance ” to reading. 
That makes vivid the lexical sense of at- 
tention or “tension” of the mind, as a 
rope is tense when strained to its utmost 
power. This power of concentrating the 
attention of another, or one’s own, is a cov- 
eted gift. Psychologists who use it become 
wizards in the eyes of those whom they en- 
chain. As they concentrate the nervous 
energy to one point they call away con- 
sciousness from all other points, so that a 
pistol fired by the ear can not be heard ; 
the knife or forceps leaves no remembered 
pain. Such is the wonderful witchery of 
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concentrated mental power in its supremacy 


over the intellectual faculties and physical 
functions of life, I speak not from hearsay, 
but only of what I have done myself again 
and again, with old and young, in this and 
otherlands. The light burns when you get 
a focus. Some brains are better burning 
glasses than others, but all people can do 
more with themselves and others than they 
imagine. 

Thereis no need of so much intellectual 
vagrancy in hearing, seeing, or reading. 
Give attention! It is the first call to the 
soldier under drill Children should learn 
this as their first lesson. Stretch the cord 
to its fullest tension. Beware of reverie. . 
He that has ears to hear let him hear. He 
that reads let him read, and not dream over 
the page. Lessons would be sooner learned, 
and commands sooner obeyed, if reverie and 
absent-mindédness were early conquered 
and the apostle's motto made a law—*" This 
one thing I do.” Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might. Suc- 
cess is certain. E. P. THWING. 


SELF-CULTURE. 


NE of the most common faults of our 

erring humanity, and one that greatly 
deters our moral advancement, and the 
beautifying and strengthening of our char- 
acters, is that we persistently close our eyes 
to our own faults, and blindly follow the 
dictates of our own selfish inclinations. How 
very easy for us to see that our neighbor's 
actions are inconsistent with the true prin- 
ciples of a noble character. How many 
mental suggestions have we made in refer- 
ence to his reform which we might wisely 
have adopted for ourself. And how much 
precious time have we lost in critically view- 
ing and counting the real and imaginary 
weeds that we discover in our neighbor's 
garden, which we should have spent in 
tearing up the thorns and thistles that are 
rankly growing in our own. And these 
wasted moments roll onward, forming mis- 
spent hours and days that not only strength- 
en the evil traits of our characters and add 
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new ones, but close our eyes more tightly, 
making us more reluctant to commence any 
reform, and the task itself more difficult. 

It is a very common thing for us to form 
habits and ways of thinking and acting 
which are radically wrong, and continue to 
indulge ourselves in them until we cease to 
regard them as anything but right. This is 
why so many fail who attempt to reform 
after they have passed middle age. They 
have no solid or safe foundation upon which 
to build a correct and noble character, and 
it is such a difficult task for them to tear 
down the old erroneous foundation which 
they have for years been building and 
strengthening. There are not many of us, 
could we only “ see ourselves as others see 
us," who would not commence immediately 
to make some correction in our present 
mode of living. Would it not be a wise 
plan, then, for us to get outside of ourselves 
as much as possible, and take a careful view 
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of our individual characters and the gen- 
eral make-up of our entire manhood and 
womanhood ? 

This self-examination is rather difficult 
and requires careful work. 

Above all it must be as correct and im- 
partial as possible. Here we encounter two 
difficulties. In the first place, it is not easy 
for a man to sit as a juror in his own case 
andrender a true verdict. The other diffi- 
culty lies in our incompetency. We have 
been taught by one that a certain thing is 
right, and by another that the same thing is 
wrong. And blinded as we are by the 
errors that have crept into our past lives, 
we are unable to tell, in many cases, just 
how far we have deviated from the line of 
right. 

How, then, can we examine ourselves 
with any degree of satisfaction ? 

One good way is to take some leisure 
time, and, without thinking at all of our- 
selves, to write down all of the leading 
Characteristics of what we regard a perfect 
man or woman, and then compare ourselves 
with every item, and see how far we fall 
below our own standard of manhood or 
womanhood. 

A still better way is to carefully read some 
of the best books treating on the duties and 
responsibilities of mankind in his various 
relations, and see whether we can find no 
discrepancies between their teachings and 
our own lives. 

This work is one that must receive our 
attention daily. We allow no day to pass 
without examining our outward appearance 
in a glass, to see if there is not some im- 
provement we can make or some defect to 
be removed. Is it not more important that 
we should daily glance at our mental quali- 
ties for the same purposes? As we look 
over defects each morning we are the better 
prepared for the day's struggle in overcom- 
ing or removing them. i 

Again, all of our examinations must be 
thorough. This means that in our search 
we should leave no niche or corner unno- 
ticed, There may be weak points in our 
character to which we have been accus- 
tomed to shut our eyes. Like the untidy 
housekeeper, who leaves the hidden nooks 
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of the kitchen unswept, we have been ac- 
customed to pass by them until so much 
filth has accumulated that we don’t seem to 
have the courage to face them. Let us re- 
member, so long as we keep these faults, 
however much we may close our own eyes 
to them, that the world around us will not 
close theirs. These are the very points they 
will look at most. Shutting our eyes to 
these faults is acting as foolishly as the bird 
that tries to escape its pursuers by placing 
its head under its wings. Just here is the 
place to commence work. Lay bare the 
most defective points of character to the 
clearest sunlight. Let us place the ugliest 
side of our worst habits directly before our 
eyes, and keep it there till we are willing 
to abandon them. In making the work 
thorough, we must see that it covers the 
whole ground. We must go farther than 
to find out in a passive sort of way what we 
are, and must notice what we are doing. 
We must look about us and examine every 
relationship connecting us with the rest of 
mankind, and see whether we are fulfilling 
the various duties that devolve upon us in 
the sphere in which we move, to the best of 
our ability. And thus, instead of floating 
carelessly onward through life, attending 
only to such duties as are crowded upon us, 
and from which we can not hide, if we 
make it a daily study to seek opportunities 
of aiding others, we shall find ourselves 
amply rewarded in the improvement made 
within ourselves, and in the consciousness 
of having done all we can toward making 
the world a better one, . 
C. L. HILL. 
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SENSIBLE DRESSING.—There is a class 
of women, unfortunately not a very large 
class, whose dressing is above reproach. 
They go out to walk, not to show their 
clothes, but to add to their stock of 
health. They look as if they could sit a 
horse well, and as if they used often the 
luxury of a bath. They wear thick-soled 
shoes, with low broad heels, shapely and 
well-fitting. Their walking and church 
suits are of cloth, plainly made, but of ex- 
cellent fit. Their gloves and bonnet- 
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strings are above reproach. The hair, | 


well cared for, is prettily waved or curled 
above the forehead and worn so as to 
show the shape of the head—a style that 
artists love. Unless nature has been very , 
niggardly, no false hair is allowable. The ' 
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bonnet is becoming, not a mere ornament, 
and the face is protected by a veil. An 
ample parasol or umbrella is ready as pro- 
tection against sun and rain, What fault 
can the most censorious man find with a 
costume like this? 


THE POWER OF MUSIC; OR, HOW MY STAIRS WERE PAINTED. 


NE day as I sat playing on the piano, 

a young lad, a painter by trade, was 

sent to the house by the agent, to paint 
the street door. 

While thus employed, I occasionally 
heard a suspicious shuffling of the feet, 
that sounded very much like dancing, and 
to my surprise, I found that the music 
so affected the young fellow that it 
seemed impossible for him to keep still. 
After he had finished the job I went to 
him and asked: “ If he was not going to 
paint the hall stairs?" “No, madam,” 
he answered, “ I have no orders for doing 
so, and couldn't possibly without." “Oh, 
I am so sorry," I rejoined, “but can you 
not do it on your own account?" “No, 
madam; my time is already paid for by 
my employer; sorry I can't oblige you!” 
And taking up his brush he was about to 
depart, when suddenly he halted, and 
snapping his thumb and finger over his 
head, exclaimed, “I have it!” then mur- 
mured something about “a fair exchange 
is no robbery,” and turning to me, said, “ I 
will do it, if I may be so bold as to make 
my own bargain. Z paint and you play.” 
“ But your employer,” I ventured to sug- 
gest. "Oh," he answered with a shrug of 
the shoulders, “ I'll make that all right by 
a little overwork. Is it a bargain?" The 
idea was such a novel one that I could 
not repress a smile as I answered, “ Yes, 
we will commence at once.” 

I threw open the parlor doors, raised 
the top of the piano and began to play. 
First I struck up a medley of all the na- 
tional airs that I ever heard. Then I im- 
itated the banjo, harp, drum, music-box, 
the singing of birds, and many other little 
pleasantries with which the musician is 
familiar. Strauss waltzes came next, fol- 
lowed by little gems from favorite operas 
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with now and then a fantasie or caprice de 
concert, Next in order came the quadrilles 
and marches, ending with all the jigs and 
hornpipes found in my repertoire. Now and 
then I could hear the unruly feet of my 
handsome young painter as he performed a 
“double shuffle" or kept time to the music; 
and several times I felt a little concerned 
as to the safety of the paint-keg. But I 
played away, and he painted for nearly 
two hours. At the expiration of which 


time, he came to the door and bowing 


very low, said: “ Madam, your stairs are 
painted. I am satisfied with my bargain, 
and hope that you are." “I certainly 
am, and thank you very much," I re- 
plied, as I glanced at the well-finished 
work, “and hope that you will have no 
trouble with your employer" “If I 
do," he rejoined, "I will tell him that I 
was bewitched by the power of music, 
and couldn't stop painting for the life of 
me. Ifhedon't believe it I will send him 
up here to refinish the job." And taking 
up his keg and brushes, with another bow 
he departed. 
SARAH E. DONMALL, (ANNA CLEAVES.) 
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A MOTHER stood over a stove cooking 
her dinner, when her little boy of five 
years old entered the room with a 
thoughtful look and asked: *" Doesn't 
God make everything, mamma?” 

“Yes,” she replied. 

“And didn't he make the trees and 
the little birds ? "—* And the beautiful 
flowers," she added. 

“And he made us too," he said. Then 
hesitated for a moment as he looked in- 
to the frying-pan, *and he made these 
codfish cakes too, didn't he, mamma?” 

S. E. D. 
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GIRL AND EMPRESS. 
THE CHILDHOOD OF THE CZARINA OF RUSSIA. 


"p HB Princess Dagmar, as the Empress 
is still called in the land of her birth, 
grew up with her sister Alexandra, now 
the Princess of Wales, at the Danish 
Court with very modest surroundings. 
The Queen was an excellent mother, and 
sought to develop in her daughters the 
woman in preference to the princess. ]t 
used to be said at the capital that the 
princesses were made to help in making 
their own dresses, and that the furniture 
in their common bed-room was covered 
with inexpensive calico. A story of the 
nalve admiration expressed by Princess 
Dagmar on being shown the wedding 
trousseau of one of the noble ladies at 
court, and her longing wonder whether 
she would ever herself own “such hand- 
some things," was told with a touch of 
sympathetic pride by the people of Copen- 
hagen, with whom the two princesses 
were great favorites. Dagmar had won 
her way deepest into the people's heart, 
however. Her sweet disposition, the 
winning grace of her manner, and the 
perfect freedom with which she, like her 
sisters (and indeed the whole royal 
family), moved among all classes of the 
people were well calculated to gain for 
her an affection which followed her to 
her new home, and found expression at 
her wedding in a score of ways that 
touched the heart of the princess pro- 
foundly. At every subsequent appear- 
ance at her father's court she was re- 
ceived by the people with an enthusiasm 
that even embraced her husband, despite 
the rumors of his sinister character and 
violent temper, that from the beginning 
had threatened to make the match an 
unpopular one. The Czarowitz appar- 
ently took kindly to this popularity, and 
when at Copenhagen mingled freely with 
the populace. His bluff, soldierly way 
soon found favor, and when Dagmar's 
children, in little kilted suits and with 
dark hair “ banged " over their foreheads, 
began to be seen about the park, at Fred- 
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ensborg, “ grandpapa's " summer palace, 
the reconciliation to the foreigner was 
complete. . 

One of the causes that contributed to 
the popularity of the Princess Dagmar 
was, perhaps, her name. Her father had 
wisely given to all his children, except 
Alexandra, old historical Danish names, 
identified with the past of the nation. 
Frederick Christian, Valdemar, and Thy- 
ra, are all names that hold a high place 
in Danish history, and live in its songs 
and traditions. But of all the nation's 
great names none is dearer to the heart 
of the Danish people than that of Dag- 
mar, the Queen of the victorious Valde- 
mar, and the friend of the needy and 
oppressed throughout the land, whose 
goodness was so great that on her un- 
timely death-bed, according to tradition, 
no greater sin weighed upon her con- 
science than sewing a lace sleeve on 
Sunday. The people of Copenhagen 
among whom the Princess Dagmar 
moved liked to compare her virtues with 
those of the beloved Queen, and, at her 
departure for her Russian home, the 
fervent wish followed her that she would 
prove in truth a veritable Dagmar —a 
“harbinger of day” to the unhappy peo- 
ple whose Empress she was some day to 
become. The Princess Dagmar was not 
a handsome child, her features being 
clumsy though pleasing; but she grew 
into a very beautiful woman, like her 
sister Alexandra. In every print-shop in 
Copenhagen pictures of her and her hus- 
band, with their children, are for sale. 
The children have little of their mother's 
looks, but bear a strong resemblance to 
their father. 
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NEVER be at your place of business 
when a person wants to borrow money 
of you; because, if you are in, you will 
be out, but if you are out, you will be 
in. 


ie- 


WARM BATHING VERSUS COLD BATHING. 


Cy person in a hundred may be able 
to take a cold bath every morning, the 
year around. But we doubt if there is one 
person in a million who can do this without 
more or less damage to health, especially if 
the bathing is done in the evening. 

It rarely happens in this climate that the 
water is over 65 degrees in the warmest 
weather, unless it is in some quiet place ; cer- 
tainly the Croton water of New York, or the 
Ridgewood water of Brooklyn, or the Cochit- 
uate water of Boston, or Schuylkill water of 
Philadelphia, are rarely as high as 65 de- 
grees, while the human body is 98, and some- 
times 100. With the water thirty degrees be- 
low the temperature of the body, the bath 
produces a shock and a tax on the system, 
which are not wholesome. We have known 
men who boasied that they took a cold bath 
every morning, but we never saw one of them 
with whom we should be willing to change 
places. 

One might take a hand- bath, for the 
rubbing of the hand serves to modify the 
shock; besides, a quart of water does not 
require so much animal heat to warm it as 
a barrel of water does in a bath-tub. A 
shower-bath of cold water is a very severe 
test for the skin of a sensitive person, We 
know a few men who do not seem to be 
much shocked by a cold bath, but when we 
read'bf men being subjected to such a shower- 
bath as is inflicted at Sing-Sing prison, and 
other similar places, and kept on until the 
teeth chatter and the lips are blue, we think 
that cruelty has found its “ perfect work," 
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and we recommend that the administrators 
of such punishment be required to take a 
dose of their own medicine, and they would 
soon learn that the *'cat-o'-nine-tails," ap- 
plied with reasonable vigor, is much more 
easily borne than a cold shower-bath. 

We want the water of a bath, even in 
hot weather, somewhat modified by warm 
water, so that in lying still in it for a minute 
it will feel neither cold nor warm. When 
the system has been perspiring abundantly 
all day, it needs tepid water for the bath all 
the more, If we must take cold-water 
baths let us have them in March or October, 
when the pores of the skin are not wide 
open and relaxed. But in July and August 
we would by all means have it tempered, so 
that one could stand and dry off without the 
use of the towel and still have a good healthy 
circulation and no chills. 


BATHING INFANTS. 


Some people subject their children to 
more bathing than is wholesome, and we 
would not apply cold water to them, nor 
that which is very warm ; for a hot bath is 
as bad as a cold one, unless a person, hav- 
ing a chill, wants to promote capillary cir- 
culation and warm up the system. But the 
performance of bathing infants should not 
be the severe test to which many people 
think it their duty to subject them.  Paraly- 
sis not unfrequently occurs from this treat- 
ment, Persons who bathe much in cold 
water acquire a rough, dry skin, and many 

| people become fanatical on this subject of 
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bathing, both for themselves and for their 
children. Their idea is that every day of 
the year soap and water must be applied to 
all parts of the body. We doubt if that is 
necessary in inost cases, and especially do 
we doubt it in persons of delicate health : 
those who have not blood enough to keep 
themselves warm, or vitality to promote the 
circulation after a bath. 

There is a certain natural, oily softness 
to the skin, which the frequent use of strong 
soap tends to remove, and to leave the skin 
dry and parched. 

If one would know what the effect of ex- 
cessive application of water on the skin is, 
let him put his hand in water and hold it 
there for an hour, doing it steadily every 
day, and he will find that the skin will be- 
come rough and unnatural in condition, if 
not absolutely diseased. 

` Bathing two or three times a week is 
certainly enough for cleanliness, for a per- 
son who is not engaged in business which 
is dusty and dirty. If a person be engaged 
in such an occupation, daily bathing for the 
purpose of cleanliness is of course allowable. 
The parts of the system mast exposed, such 
as the hands, face, neck, and in many cases 


the feet, if they perspire freely, need abun- | idea of it. 
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We have mentioned water at 65 degrees, 
which is about as high as it runs in the 
summer, especially in public water works ; 
but what are we to think of it when it is 
down to thirty-five or forty? Consider the 
wonderful difference between that and the 
temperature of the body, and what a con- 
ductor of heat water is, how rapidly it de- 
presses that of the body! In warm climates 
where the ocean and the streams are very 
warm, people bathe as a luxury and a pleas- 
ure, but in these sharp, frost-touched lati- 
tudes, thousands of people become martyrs 
to cold water. 

We would not forego the frequent wash- 
ing of the head, Nothing is more disgust- 
ing than dirty hair and scalp; and having 
much to do with heads, we sometimes find 
a partially bald head covered with an accu- 
mulation of dandruff, dirt, and the oil of the 
skin, and as it is neither ornamental nor 
useful, we would beg to suggest to elderly 
men especially, whose hair is somewhat 
thin, to keep the head clean. Many an old 
man who is scrupulously neat about the 
face, neck, ears, and nails, may have the top 
and back of the head offensively and dis- 
gracefully dirty, and not have the slightest 
Let bald heads be carefully 


dant ablution ; but as to a daily full bath in | and frequently washed.—Practical Phre- 


cold water, we disbelieve in it 2% Zo£o. 
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QUACKERY WITHIN THE PROFESSION. 


Te profession is probably unaware of 
the progress steadily made by medical 
quackery in its diverse forms and dis- 
guises. Quackery which is not medical 
—in the sense of being practiced by duly 
qualified men—is undoubtedly an evil, 
but its consequences are not comparable 
with the effects of such quackery as is 
growing apace within our own ranks, and 
slowly it may be, but surely, undermining 
the respect and confidence which the pro- 
fession has hitherto deserved and received 
from the public. 

We sometimes wonder that our calling 
does not command the warm recognition 
in certain quarters to which it seems en- 
titled. For a sufficient explanation of 
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this default in the estimation of society, 
let us look to the prevailing and almost 
daily increasing popularity of “systems ” 
and * cures " tacitly, if not avowedly, sup- 
ported or countenanced by the profession. 
There is a sentimental and mock-heroic 
spirit abroad which burlesques the can- 
dor of “truth-seeking,” and even mimics 
the impulses of chivalry. We hesitate to 
condemn any system, “lest there should 
be some good in it,” and we are too ten- 
der-hearted and polite to deal hongstly 
by its promoters, even though we recog- 
nize the fallacy of their pretensions, and 
more than suspect their motives. This is 
not a faithful line of conduct in reference 
to our profession, nor is it loyal to sci- 
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ence, which is one of the many constitu- 
ent parts and aspects of truth. We know, 
or ought to know, that a perfectly just 
and truthful conception of the science of 
medicine must bar the recognition of sys- 
zems and cures of any class or description. 
The art of healing is not a system, and 
can never be made one. It is simply an 
intelligent application of the laws of 
health in the remedy of disease. We 
study the "symptoms " of a malady with 
a view to the acquisition of precise 
knowledge as to its nature, course, and 
rational treatment. We pursue the in- 
vestigation of disease over the boundary- 
line of death, and explore the cadaver 
with a view to ascertain the effect of the 
morbid state on the organism, and to 
elicit its organic causes, albeit we too 
commonly confound effects with causes. 
We test the powers and analyze the con- 
stitution of drugs, and we scrutinize and 
make careful trial of methods of treat- 
ment, to obtain a reasonable acquaint- 
ance with their natures and actions. In 
brief, we take any amount of trouble and 
resort to every means at our disposal to 
render the principles and practice of our 
art rational, This is our duty, and it is 
the only method consistent with self-re- 
spect and professional integrity; but, if 
side by side with this policy we cherish a 
spirit of credulity which renders us ever 
ready to countenance systems of which we 
can know nothing— because there is noth- 
ing to know—and take a false pride in 
showing friendliness to quacks and char- 
latans, the good work we ourselves may do 
is changed to evil by reason of the actual 
or implied sanction we give to the bad 
work done by others. 

Nothing is so much needed just now as 
the rise in our midst of a stern and un- 
compromising apostle of sincerity in sci- 
ence—a man of unpitying animosity to 
humbug in all its forms, who will not 
hesitate at any bidding to denounce 
wrong-doing and untruthfulness, let who 
may be the offender. It is time that a 
spirit of manliness went out in our ranks 
to chase away the lying spirit of mock 
courtesy — the faint-hearted and time- 
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serving sentimentality—which makes us 
so ready to look kindly on any pretender 
and so reluctant to expose any pretense. 

There can not possibly be a “system” 
or “cure” in medicine. There are no 
rule-of-thumb methods and no mysteries 
in true science. If we do not know what 
a remedy is and how it acts, we have no 
right as honest men to employ it. The 
time has passed for the working of cures 
by charms and the recourse to nostrums. 
We pander to the credulity of the un- 
skilled community when we show our- 
selves credulous. We patronize and en- 
courage quackery when we extend pro- 
fessional recognition to a quack. Every 
man is a quack—whether qualified or un- 
qualified—who employs a remedy without 
knowing why, or who adopts a “system " 
in medicine. 

The profession must Speak out clearly 
and strongly on this point and without 
delay. From the highest places in so- 


| ciety to the lowest ranks of the people 


there is just now a grievous readiness to 
"believe in" quacks and quackery. We 
have ourselves to thank for this most ad- 
verse "feeling" and “influence.” It is 
the stirring of the viper we have brought 
in from the cold, where physicians and 
surgeons of more robust intelligence than 
those of to-day left it—the viper we have 
warmed and fed and brought back to life; 
and now it is preparing to rise and sting 
the hand that caressed it. 

The way to encounter the charlatanry 
which is making head against science, is 
to be at once more candid and more con- 
spicuously Aonest in our dealings with the 
public. We must lay aside the last ves- 
tige of the robe of mystery, and show by 
our words and works, our conduct and 
policy, that medicine is not a science that 
admits of inspiration, and that the prac- 
tice of healing is not an art which can be 
acquired by the unlearned. There is no 
system or cure, or charm or nostrum 
known tothe profession ; our calling con. 
sists solely in the rational study and treat- 
ment of disease on common-sense prin- 
ciples. For those who pretend to a sort 
of inspiration we have no professional 
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friendship, and toward the promoters of 
systems and 'pathies we can have no 
leaning, or any feeling other than that of 
suspicion, if not pity and contempt. 
They can have no place in our profes- 
sional intercourse, and we can have noth- 


ing to say to them ortheir work. This 
is the only sentiment worthy of the medi- 
cal profession in its dealings with medical 
quacks, and the time has come when the 
revival of its old spirit is most earnestly 
to be desired.—London Lancet. 


INCONGRUOUS FANCIES IN DREAMING. 


[5 a work published by Dr. Symonds, 
of England, the author tells us that, 
in sleep—with the muscles relaxed, the 
senses at rest, thought and voluntary 
motion in repose—the work of the or- 
ganic functions goes on, the blood circu- 
lates, is purified by respiration, and, for 
the time being, the body lives the life of 
a vegetable. But there are varied de- 
grees of sleep. Some of our senses may 
be comparatively wakeful, whilst others 
are in sound repose. In this state one or- 
gan may receive impressions that will ex- 
cite activity of association in others more 
or less wakeful. It is this incomplete 
state of sleep, this semi-repose of the fac- 
ulties, which produces dreams. 

Dr. Macnish, “happening to sleep in 
damp sheets, dreamed he was dragged 
through a stream." Dr. Symonds wit- 
nessed in his sleep what he thought was 
a prolonged storm of thunder, which he 
was afterward able to trace tothe light of 
a candle brought suddenly into the dark 
room where he had fallen asleep. Here- 
lates that a person having a blister ap- 
plied to his head, fancied he was scalped 
by a party of Indians. “I remember 
when a boy, sleeping in a strange 
house, in an old-fashioned room, 
with an oaken store-cupboard over the 
bed. I dreamt that I was being mur- 
dered, the assassin struck me on the 
head, and I awoke with a sense of pain 
in that region. Putting my hand to my 
forehead I found it sticky—with blood! 
I felt almost too ill to cry for help, but at 
length I alarmed the household ; and, on 
procuring a light, it was discovered that 
some fermenting jam had leaked through 
the bottom of the cupboad and fallen 
upon my head in a sluggish stream. A 
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few months ago, shortly before going to 
bed, a friend had been discussing with 
me the peculiar instincts of animals, and, 
more particularly, their sense of the com- 
ing on of storms. After this he dreamed 
he was a Worcester short-horn grazing in 
a pleasant meadow on the Herefordshire 
side of Malvern Hills. He had a number 
of companions. “Signs of a storm appeared 
in the sky; a misty vapor hung on the 
well-known beacon. He remembered 
distinctly, although he was a cow, watch- 
ing, with a sense of great delight, the 
beauty of the preliminary tokens of the 
storm. With the other cows he quietly 
strolled toward the shelter of an adjacent 
tree and waited until the storm should 
break. He was chewing the cud, and he 
relished its herbaceous flavor. He dis- 
tigctly remembered wagging his tail; yet 
all the time he had full reasoning facul- 
ties, and a lively sense of the beauties of 
the scenery." i 

Dr. Macnish says once his dreaming 
traveled so far into the regions of absurd- 
ity, that he conceived himself to be riding 
upon his own back; one of the resem- 
blances being mounted on another, and 
both animated with a soul appertaining 
to himself in such a manner that he 
knew not whether he was the carrier or 
the carried. 

These are odd examples of the incon- 
gruity of “the imperfection of the dream- 
ing memory,” which is most strongly il- 
lustrated when we dream of those who 
are dead. “We believe them still to be 
living, simply because we have forgotten 
that they are dead.” A friend of Dr. Sy- 
monds dreamed that he was dead, and that 
he carried his own body in a coach to 
bury it. When he reached the place of 
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burial, a stranger said, “I would not ad- 
vise you, sir, to bury your body in this 
place, for they are about to build so near 
it, that I have no doubt the body will be 
disturbed by the builders.” “That,” re- 
plied the dreamer, “is very true. I thank 
you for the information, and will bury it 
in another spot"; upon which he awoke. 


USEFUL REMEDIES. — The following 
remedies being both safe and efficacious 
will be found valuable when needed : 


HiécougÁ.—Saturate a lump of sugar 
with strong vinegar, and allow it to dis- 
solve slowly in the mouth. 

Look fixedly on the blade of an open 
penknife. 

Swallow nine mouthfuls of cold water 
without taking breath. 

Make a deep inspiration, and hold the 
breath as long as possible. 

Swallow slowly as much cold water as 
you can get down, and thus distend the 
stomach. 

A simple cure for obstinate hiccough 
consists in placing the hand flat on the 
pit of the stomach and making firm pres- 
sure. Should this prove unsuccessful, 
place a firm roll of muslin on the same 
place, securing it by a napkin bound 
tightly around. 

EKarache.—Closing the mouths of in- 
fants and children, and simply blowing 
into the nose, is often a very valuable 
method of relieving a severe earache. 


Porson Oak, Tuy, and Sumach.—For the 
disagreeable effects caused by coming in 
contact with these plants, dissolve bicar- 
bonate of soda in water—as much as the 
water will take up—and bathe the poi- 
soned places freely every two hours. Mu- 
riate of ammonia may be used in the 
same manner, 

Choking.—As the sufferer may die be- 
fore the physician arrives, it is well 
enough to know that speedy relief some- 
times follows getting upon all fours and 
coughing. Another procedure, often suc- 
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cessful, is for some one*to blow forcibly 
into the patient's ear. 

Foreign Substances in the Ear.—Chil- 
dren often get buttons, pebbles, etc., in 
the ear. In such cases dip the end of a 
suitable stick in melted glue, and care- 
fully insert it in the ear until it reaches 
the substance. Then gently withdraw 
the stick, and the button or pebble will 
come out attached to its end, Another 
good plan is to take horse-hair of sufi- 
cient.length, double it into a loop; 'then, 
placing the patient on his side, pass the 
loop into the ear as far as it will go, turn 
it gently, and, at the first or second with- 
drawal, the substance will come out in the 
loop. 

Bleeding at the Nose.—A piece of brown 
paper, folded two or three times and 
placed between the upper lip and the 
gum, will, in many instances, at once stop 
the bleeding. A vigorous motion of the 
jaws, as if in the act of mastication, will 
often check the bleeding. In the case of 
a: child, a wad of paper should be placed 
in its mouth, and the child instructed to 
chew on it hard. Pressing the finger 
firmly upon the little artery that supplies 
the blood to the side of the face affected 
will usually check the bleeding. 

L. H. WASHINGTON, M.D. 


O HEAVEN ! for one generation of clean 
and unpolluted men—men whose veins 
are not fed by fire; men fit to be com- 
panions of pure women; men worthy 
to be the fathers of children; men who 
do not stumble upon the rock of apo- 
plexy at mid-age or go blindly groping 
and staggering down into a drunkard's 
grave, but who sit and look upon the 
faces of their grandchildren with eyes 
undimmed and heart uncankered. Such 
a generation as this is possible in Amer- 
ica; and to produce such a generation as 
this the persistent, conscientious work of 
the public press is entirely competent as 
an instrumentality.—Dn. J. G. HOLLAND. 
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RESCUE WORK IN RELATION TO PROSTITUTION AND DISEASE. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL,* AUTHOR OF "THE MORAL EDUCATION OP THE 
YOUNG IN RELATION TO SEX." 


[5 treating of the subject of rescue work 

in relation to prostitution and disease, 
T will begin by stating certain propositions 
which are fundamental, and which are sus- 
ceptible of ample proof. 

First. By prostitution is meant mercenary 
and promiscuous sexual relations, without 
affection, and without mutual responsibility. 

Second. Its object is on one side pecuni- 
ary gain, on the other side the exercise of 
physical lust. It is the conversion of men 
into brutes, and of women into machines. 

Third. So far from its being necessary to 
humanity, it is the destruction of humanity. 
It is productive of disease, of gross physical 
cruelty, of moral death. 

Lastly. It should be checked by legisla- 
tive enactment, and destroyed by social 
opinion. 

To amplify and enforce the forego- 
ing propositions would necessitate a full 
consideration of the general subject, which 
I do not now propose to take up, but I shall 
confine myself to the special consideration 
of rescue work and of disease, And first I 
will speak of legislation, not for checking 
vice, but for making it respectable ; the sys- 
tem which provides for, and not restrains. 
I solemnly declare that so far from this sys- 
tem being a necessary part of society, it is 
the greatest crime that can be committed 
against our common humanity. 

Let me lay bare to you the root of the 
whole evil system of regulation which pre- 
vails in Europe, because, as a physician ac- 
quainted with the physiological and patho- 
logical laws of the human frame, and as one 
who has lived through a generation of med- 
ical practice amongst all classes of the com- 
munity, I can speak to you with a positive 
and practical knowledge rarely possessed by 
women. The central point of all this mon- 


*A paper read before the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Woman, at its Women’s Congress, held 
at Buffalo, N. Y., in October, 1861. 
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strous evilis an audacious insult to the nat- 
ure of men, a slander upon their human 
constitution. It is the assertion that men 
are not capable of self-control, that they are 
so dominated by overwhelming physical in- 
stincts that they can neither resist nor con- 
trol the animal nature, and that they would 
destroy their mental or physical health by 
the practice of self-control. Now it is ex- 
tremely important that you should under“ 
stand exactly the nature of this dangerous 
falsehood. It is that most dangerous of all 
kinds of falsehoods—the perversion of truth. 
I think it was Swedenborg who said : * I saw 
a truth let down into hell, and forthwith it 
became a lie." I have often thought of this 
bold image, when observing in the present 
day the audacious Z/e which is announced as 
truth, in relation to that grand and univer- 
sal force of humanity, the sexual power. 
When you see a poor drunkard reeling 
about the streets, when you recognize the 
crimes and misery produced by intemper- 
ance, you do not say that drunkenness is 
necessary to men, and that it is our duty to 
provide clean and attractive gin-shops and 
any amount of unadulterated alcoho! to 
meet the craving appetites of old and young. 
On the contrary, you form a mighty crusade 
against intemperance. And how do you go 
to work? You recognize the absolute ne- 
cessity which exists in human nature for 
amusement, social stimulus, refreshment, 
change, and cheerful hilarity; and so you 
provide bright entertainments, bands of 
hope, and excursions for the young, attract- 
ive coffee palaces and clubs for the adults ; 
in your entertainments you substitute whole- 
some drinks for “ fire-water"; you repress 
the sale of alcohol by legislative enactments ; 
you arrest drunken men and women ; and 
you establish inebriate asylums for their 
voluntary cure. You recognize that drunk- 
enness is a monstrous perversion of legiti- 
mate human necessities, and you set to 
work to reform public opinion and social 
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customs. Whilst on the one hand you leg- 
islate, on the other hand you educate. You 
perceive that the distinctive feature of hu- 
manity is its power of intellectually guiding 
life, and you train boys and girls in the ex- 
ercise of this specially human faculty, moral 
self-control. 

Passion unchecked, untransfigured by 
affection, is like fiery alcoholic poison to the 
human constitution. It constantly grows by 
indulgence ; the more it is yielded to, the 
fiercer it becomes; an instinct which at first 
was governable, and susceptible of elevation 
and enlightened direction and control, 
becomes, through constant indulgence, 
a vicious domination, ungovernable and 
unrestrainable. When unsubdued it in- 
jures the health, produces disease, aad 
grows into an irresistible, tyrannical pos- 
session, which converts human beings into 
selfish, cruel, and inhuman devils. This 
is what the great universal force of sexual 
passion becomes when we resolutely ignore 
it in childhood and youth; refuse to guide 
it, but subject it to accumulated vicious in- 
fluences in manhood; and when even our 
churches and religious organizations are 
afraid or ashamed to deal with this most 
powerful force of our God-created human 
nature. Thus we suffer it to, grow into a 
rampant evil—a real drunkenness—and then 
we have the audacity to' say in this nine- 
teenth century : “ This is the nature of men ; 
they have not the human power of intelli- 
gent self-control; women must recognize 
this fact, and it must be accepted and pro- 
vided for.” 

Now, I say deliberately, speaking as a 
Christian woman, that such a statement, 
and such a belief, is blasphemy. It is blas- 
phemy on our Creator, who has brought our 
human nature into being; and it is the 
most deadly insult that has ever been offered 
to men. Do not accept this falsehood. I 
state to you as a physician that there is no 
factin physiology more clearly known than 
the constantly increasing power which the 
mind can exercise over the body either for 
good or evil. If you let corrupt servants 
injure your little children, if you allow your 
boys and youth to practice vice at school 
and college, it you establish one law of 
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divorce for a man and another for a woman, 
if you refuse to protect the chastity of mi- 
nors, if you establish licensed houses, pros- 
titutes, and procurers, you are using the 
power of the mind over the body for evil. 
Youare, indeed, educating the sexual faculty, 
but educating it inevil. Our youth thus grow 
up under the powerful influence of direct 
education in vice; but so far, even in our 
so-called Christian civilization, we are 
ashamed to attempt direct education of 
those faculties for good. 

I have made the above remarks as bear- 
ing directly on the subject of disease, as 
well as to call your attention to the proper 
place which “ rescue work” must occupy in 
humanitary work. As prostitution is the 
direct result of unbridled licentiousness, as it 
is an evil trade carried on between men and 
women, you may as well attempt to * mop 
up the ocean " as attempt to check prosti- 
tution, unless at the same time this root of 
the evil is attacked. 

Let it be distinctly understood, however, 
that I would encourage, not discourage res- 
cue work, and I would enlarge its scope. I 
honor the self-denial and beneficence even 
of those who can not see the source of the 
evil they are trying to mitigate; but I would 
much more strongly encourage those who, 
being engaged in this work, do at the same 
time clearly recognize that the warfare 
against licentiousness is the more funda- 
mental work, and who, whilst engaged in 
rescue work, bid God-speed and give sub- 
stantial encouragement to all others who 
are directly engaged in the great struggle 
against every custom, institution, or law 
that promotes vice. Such earnest rescue 
workers are not simply mopping up the 
ocean: they are also helping, by their en- 
couragement of other fundamental work, to 
build up a strong dyke, which will resist the 
ravages of destructive evil forces. Thus, 
any efforts that can be made to teach per- 
sonal modesty to the little boys and girls in 
our common schools all over the country 
would form a powerful influcnce to prevent 
prostitution. Attention to sexual morality 
in educational establishments everywhere, 
in public and private schools and colleges, 
among young men and young women, is of 
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fundamental importance.  Illicit relations 
may and should be absolutely stopped in 
every place where the young are assembled ; 
and the habit of private vice may be checked 
by moral influence. It is criminal that we 
do not thus guard the young. Also, efforts 
to secure decency in the streets, in literature, 
in public amusements, form another series 
of efforts which make a direct attack upon 
vice, and cut away another cause of pros- 
titution. Again, the abolition of unjust 
laws and the establishment of moral legis- 
lation forms another series of effort, and 
a vital attack upon the roots of the evil. 
Always remember that the laws of a coun- 
try possess a really terrible responsibility 
through the way in which they influence the 
rising generation. Inequality between the 
sexes in the law of divorce, tolerance of 
seduction of minors, the attempt to check 
disease by the inspection of vicious women, 
while equally vicious men are untouched, all 
these striking examples of the unjust and 
immoral attitude of legislation will serve to 
show how law may become a powerful 
agent for evil. Now, every encouragement 
afforded to such fundamental efforts, either 
through subscriptions of money, through 
expressed sympathy, or through active work, 
is also aid to rescue work, because such fun- 
damental efforts attack the causes of evils. 

I have said I would enlarge the scope of 
rescue work. It should apply to young 
men, as well as women. We do not suffi- 
ciently realize how immensely difficult it is 
for any young person who has once given 
way to criminal indulgence to give up the 
enslaving habit. The wisest and most per- 
sistent aid is needed to enable the weak- 
ened will to regain its mastery over the nat- 
ure. The church has here a great work 
before it, and I am convinced that every 
Christian congregation should set apart 
some of its wisest men and women as coun- 
selors of the young, and train such coun- 
selors in this special and vital duty. 

Having thus stated the aspect under 
which rescue work must be regarded—as 
a precious outgrowth of Christian charity, 
but not as a fundamental reform—I will take 
that point on which, as a physician, I can 
give you necessary information, viz., the 
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question of the diseases of vice as affecting 
individuals and posterity. This subject is a 
very painful one to the non-professional 
mind, and I would not bring it before an or- 
dinary audience. But this is an assembly 
of experienced women, dealing with the 
questions which most vitally concern wom- 
en. I think such persons are bound to 
inform themselves on this subject. It is 
needed to their effective work, and I con- 
sider it an honorable duty to furnish what 
necessary medical knowledge I can. 

All forms of these diseases are injurious 
to the health of the diseased individuals, 
and to the health of the sexual partner, 
although but one form of disease may be 
transmissible to offspring. I shall not enter 
upon the question of the extent fo which 
these diseases endanger the health of the 
community. My long public and private 
medical observation lead me entirely to con- 
cur in the opinion of Mr. Simon (formerly 
Medical Officer of the Privy Council), as to 
the exaggerated statements that have been 
made respecting the extent of these diseases. 
I fully recognize, however, the very grave 
character of such disease, and asa hygienist 
I consider that amy danger from such a 
cause should be checked. These diseases 
are called the diseases of vice, because they 
spring directly from the promiscuous rela- 
tions of men and women. They never 
arise from the single union of a healthy 
man and woman. We do not know the 
exact conditions under which promiscuity 
produces these diseases. Dirt, and excess 
of all kinds, favor their production ; and we 
also know that, however apparently healthy 
the individuals may be who give themselves 
up to indiscriminate debauch, these diseases 
will speedily arise among them. Now, I 
wish to point out with emphasis (to you 
who may be often engaged with the crimi- 
nal classes) this chief originating cause of 
disease—viz., promiscuity. It is a cardinal 
fact to notice in studying this subject, for it 
furnishes a solid basis of observation from 
which you may judge legislation, and all 
proposed remedial measures. If you will 
bear in mind that unchecked licentiousness 
contains in itself the faculty of originating 
venereal disease, you will possess a test by 
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which you may judge of the good or evil 
effects of any proposed measure. Ask your- 
self whether any particular legislative act 
tends to check license in men and women ; 
if not, it is either useless or injurious to the 
nation, because it does not check that source 
of constantly increasing danger—viz., pro- 
miscuity. The effect of contagious diseases 
acts, of establishments and laws which do 
not tend to check the evil, is to facilitate, 
not stop such vice, and can not eradicate 
the diseases of vice. The futility of any 
system which leaves the causes of disease 
unchecked and only tries to palliate its 
effects, is evident. The futility of such a 
false method would remain, even if it com- 
pelled the inspection of vicious men, as well 
as women. But when a system attempts 
only to establish an examination of women, 
leaving men uninspected, and allows free 
scope to all, it becomes a direct encourage- 
Ment to vice. It tends to facilitate that 
brutal custom of intercourse without affec- 
tion, and without responsibilities, which is 
the disgrace of humanity—the direct source 
of physical disease, as well as of measure- 
less moral evil. 

But [ do not advocate letting disease and 
vice alone. There is a right way as well as 
a wrong way of dealing with them. I con- 
sider that legislation zs needed on this sub- 
ject. It is unwise to propose to do nothing, 
because legislation has unhappily done 
wrong. It is out of the question to suppose 
that in this age, when we justly boast of the 
progress of hygiene or preventive medicine, 
that so great an evil as the unchecked 
spread of this disease should be allowed to 
continue. It was the necessity of providing 
some check which operated a few years ago, 
when the unjust and immoral contagious 
diseases acts were so unhappily introduced 
into England, by those who certainly could 
not have realized their injustice and immor- 
ality. All legislation upon this subject 
which can be durable, #:e,, which will ap- 
prove itself to the conscience of a Christian 
people, must be based upon two funda- 
mental principles, viz., equa! justice and re- 
spect for individual rights. "These princi- 
ples are both overturned in the English 
contagious diseases acts, and in all legis- 
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lative attempts to deal with prostitution as 
a vice of one sex merely, instead of both— 
a vicious trade in which men are the capi- 
talists. Such legislation must be abolished 
in all free countries ;—countries which can 
only continue free when the love of liberty 
is guided and controlled by the love of jus- 
tice. Respect for individual rights will not 
allow compulsory medical examination and 
treatment. The right of an adult over his 
or her own body is a natural fundamental 
right. We should uproot our whole na- 
tional life, and destroy the characteristics of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, if we gave up this 
natural right. : 

Society, however, has undoubtedly the 
right to prevent any individual from injuring 
his neighbor. Interference to prevent such 
injury is just. The same sacredness which 
attaches to individual right over one's own 
person, exists for one's neighbor. Therefore, 
no individual suffering from these diseases 
has a right to contaminate other persons. 
In doing so, he goes outside his individual 
right and injures his neighbor. The wise 
principle on which legislation should act 
in dealing with the diseases of vice is there- 
fore perfectly clear. Society has a right to 
stop any person who is spreading disease ; 
but it has no right to compel such a person 
to submit to medical treatment. It is of 
vital importance to recognize the broad dis- 
tinction between these two fundamental 
points, viz., the just protection which society 
must exercise over its members, and the 
inherent right of self-possession in each of 
its members. 

We must accept, therefore, as an essential 
legislative principle, that the State has a 
right to interfere whenever vicious action 
injures society. What we must now seek 
for is the right principle of action, and 
such an enlightenment of public sentiment 
as will insist upon a jus? practical law upon 
this subject. Injustice in this vital question 
is immorality. This is fully exemplified by 
the marked corruption of every civilized 
country which has adopted unjust laws. 
In no country, at present, has any restraint 
been placed upon the most dangerous of all 
classes. The only class in society which is 
the direct injurer of the innocent, is now left 
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quite unchecked by the unjust legislation of 
Europe—I refer to viciously diseased hus- 
bands. It is essential to the welfare of any 
community that this class should be re- 
strained. The time has arrived when the 
intervention of law is needed to place greater 
restraint upon those who trample on the 
plainest social obligations. A law, wisely 
enforced, making the communication of 
vicious disease by man or woman a legal 
offense would insure this necessary check. 
Such a law would not be the introduction. 
of a new principle into legislation. As 
already stated, the principle of regulating 
sexual relations for the good of society has 
always been recognized, and must neces- 
sarily be developed with the growth of so- 
ciety. 

It is the just and moral application of 
this principle that must be insisted on, in- 
stead of an unjust, immoral, and tyrannical 
perversion of the principle. The necessary 
safeguards in the working of such a law, 
the special inquiry, the protection of inno- 
cence, the avoidance of public scandal, etc., 
must be sought for with care. But the 
people have a right to require that legis- 
lators shall seek for and find the right 
method of enforcing any law which is just 
in principle, and necessary for the welfare 
of society. It is not only a duty, it is the 
greatest privilege of enlightened statesmen 
to embody the broad common-sense and 
righteous instinct of a Christian people in 
the institutions of a nation. 

I would here, however, call earnest at- 
tention to the careful consideration which 
should always be given to a subject before 
any attempt is made to interfere by law in 
any social question. Hasty legislation is 
mischievous. It is very easy to say, make 
a law against any gross evil ; but a point of 
practical importance is to carry it into exe- 
cution. Always remember, therefore, these 
two points that must be considered: first, 
a wise and just law ; second, the method by 
which it can be efficiently and persistently 
enforced; the latter point being quite as 
important as the former. 

In France the law forbids the seduction 
of minors; yet in no country of Europe are 
such constant and infamous violations of 
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the law carried on with impunity. There- 
fore no sufficient aid can be expected from 
law alone. The education of the public con- 
science must keep pace with, and be ex- 
pressed by the laws of the land. But I look 
with hope to the establishment of righteous 
law in the United States ; for I believe that 
however much corruption and licentiousness 
appear to exist here, that the mass of the 
American people has really reached a 
higher general average of enlightened con- 
science than in any other country. 

Laws which make it a legal offense for 
an individual suffering from venereal dis- 
ease to communicate it to another person, 
and also a ground for divorce, are positively 
required, in order to establish a true prin- 
ciple of legislation, a principle of just equal- 
ity and responsibility, which will educate 
the moral sense of the rising generation 
and protect the innocent. Any temporary 
inconveniences which might arise before 
the wisest methods of administering the 
law had been established by experience, 
would be as nothing compared with the 
elevating national influence of substituting 
a right method of dealing with the diseases 
of vice, for the present unjust and evil meth- 
ods. The first direct means, therefore, for 
checking such disease, is to make the 
spreading of it a legal offense. 

Secondly, a necessary regulation to be 
established in combating the spread of this 
disease is its full treatment in all general 
dispensaries and hospitals supported by 
public or charitable funds. Such institu- 
tions have often refused to receive persons 
suffering from disgraceful maladies, or have 
made quite insufficient provision for them. 
This refusal or neglect has left these more 
uncared for than ordinary diseases. It was 
a perception of this neglect which induced 
the establishment of special institutions. 
But no general hospitals supported by 
charitable funds given to cure the sick 
have a right to refuse to make adequate 
provision for any class of curable suffering 
which is not infectious, #.¢., dangerous to 
the health of other inmates. The rigid ex- 
clusion in the past of these diseases from 
our general medical charities, on the ground 
of their disgraceful nature, has done great 
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mischief in producing concealment or neg- 
lect of disease. This mischief can not be 
repaired in the present day by establishing 
special or so-called Lock Hospitals. * 

These hospitals are established for the 
purpose of relieving human suffering, and 
such suffering constitutes a rightful claim 
to admission, not to be set aside. At the 
same time an important field of work is 
here presented to those who devote them- 
selves to the rescue of unfortunate women 
and men. A special and wisely organ- 
ized mission to influence those unhappy 
ones, and strengthen their lost self-com- 
mand, might be of great utility. 

While thus advocating the careful fram- 
ing of a law to make communication of 
these diseases by man or woman a recog- 
nized legal offense, and while insisting 
upon the claim of this form of physical 
suffering to free treatment in all general 
medical charities, I would most earnestly 
caution you against the dangerous soph- 
ism of attempting to treat prostitutes as 
such. Neverdoso. The time is coming 
when Christian men and women will see 
clearly that this hideous traffic must be 
stopped. Men will see that they are 
bound to put a check upon themselves, 
and refrain from conduct which must be 
productive of injury to another indi- 
vidual. Serious consideration will then 
be given to the ways in which natural 
function may be rightfully exercised, and 
preserve its distinctly human features 
of affection and mutual responsibility. 
While social sentiment is growing toward 
such recognition, it is our duty as women 
unflinchingly to oppose prostitution and 
to refuse utterly to countenance it. The 
tenderest compassion may be shown to 
the poorcreatures; the most beneficent 
efforts may be exerted, and sympathy for 
the individual human soul shown in the 
merciful endeavor to help every woman 
toleave this vile traffic, and let no one 
apparently countenance this inhuman 
trade in any way by assisting to make 
vice itself attractive and triumphant over 


* A hospital in which infected women are confined 
for a certain time for an expected cure. 
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our human nature. I therefore earnestly 
counsel all those engaged in rescue work 
to keep this rule clearly in mind. Plead 
earnestly and affectionately with the un- 
fortunate. Offer her remunerative occu- 
pation; every rescue worker should be 
able to do this.* If she has children 
whom society may justly remove from 
her deadly influence, work upon her ma- 
ternal feeling to induce her to become 
worthy of the care of the innocent, and 
regain her children; but do nothing to 
raise the condition of prostitutes as such, 
any more than you would improve the 
condition of thieves as thieves. 

There is, however, another suggestion 
which I will present to you, because it 
bears directly upon our way of dealing 
with the vicious.and enforcing law, and 
I believe its acceptance is only a ques- 
tion of time. I refer to the introduc- 
tion of a certain number of superior 
women into the police organizations, to 
act, among other duties, as heads of sta- 
tions where women offenders are brought. 
I know the scenes which station-houses 
witness, I know that policemen them- 
selves often dread more to arrest a half- 
drunken woman than a man, and that it 
requires more than one man to overpower 
the maniac who, with tooth and nail and 
the fury of drink, fights more like a de- 
mon than a human being. I know that 
such wretched outcasts rage in their cells 
like wild beasts, filling the air with shrieks 
and blasphemy that make the blood run 
cold. Nevertheless, wherever a wretched 
woman must be brought, there a true 
woman's influence should also be brought. 
When the drink is gone, and only the 
bruised, disfigured woman remains, then 
the higher influence may exert itself by 
its respect for the possible spark of wom- 
anhood which still is there. 

There are many special advantages to 
be derived from the introduction of a few 


* The necessity of being able to offer fair remuner- 
ative occupation is becoming more and more evidently 
a necessary condition of rescue work. The pitiful re- 
sponse, "tis my bread," is now often addressed to 
those many noble-hearted young men who, instead of ' 
yielding to, remonstrate with, the street-walkers. 
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superior women into the police force.* I 
think the services of a woman like the 
late Miss Merryweather, for instance, or 
Flora Foster, would be invaluable, both for 
the actual service such a woman would 
render in the management of female of- 
fenders, and also for the higher tone that 
such appointments would infuse into the 
police force itself. It is only the appoint- 
ment of a few superior women that I 
should recommend, and these must be 
solely responsible to the highest head of 
the organization. The introduction of 
ordinary women, or those in any way 
subordinate to lower officials, would be 
out of the question, and extremely mis- 
chievous. But to secure the insight and 
influence of superior and proved women 
in dealing with female offenders, by plac- 
ing them in positions of authority and 
responsibility, would be a great step made 
toward the solution of some of the most 
difficult problems of society. The prob- 
lems which grow out of the relations of 
the sexes have hitherto proved insoluble 
—the despair of legislation. With the 
most conscientious endeavor to act wisely, 
even our ablest statesmen do not know 
how to deal with them. It is impossible 
that men alone can solve these problems, 
because there are two human elements to 
be considered in such questions, which 
need the mutual enlightenment, which 
can only result from the intelligent com- 
parison of those two elements. The nec- 


essary contribution of wise practical sug- 


gestion which is needed from the intelli- 
gence of women, can only come through 
the enlarging experience gained by up- 
right women. The reform now suggested 
is one of the steps by which this necessary 
experience may be reached, viz., the plac- 
ing of some superior women in very re- 
sponsible positions in the police organi- 
zation ; positions where their actual prac- 
tical acquaintance with great social diffi- 
culties may enlighten as well as stimulate 
their intelligent devotion in the search of 
remedies. 


* There are beginnings of this nature in New York, 
Boston, and Portland. 
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I think that America enjoys one special 
advantage in dealing with these impor- 
tant subjects. There now exists in the 
United States a large class of workers 
that is found nowhere else; a class that 
will, I hope, render valuable aid in the 
future solution of the problem of the ele- 
vation of sexual relations. I refer to the 
large and increasing body of well-educated 
women physicians. I look upon this body 
of women zs my especial friends, and I 
should rejoice to see a moral medical 
Union—a St. Luke's Society —commenced 
by them. Such an organization, wisely 
planned, is needed to combat the grow- 
ing heresy among us, viz, that morals 
have nothing tó do with medicine. This 
false and narrow view of our noble pro- 
fession was announced as a principle at 
the late International Medical Congress 
held in London. Morals were ruled “ out 
of order" in the sections; and an elo- 
quent foreign physician was called to or- 
der because he referred to morality in 
discussing certain medical questions. I 
shall rejoice to see our women physicians 
adopt a different rule, and recognize that 
Christian principle must guide the prac- 
tical applications of medicine. I would 
gladly join with. any earnest physician in 
forming such an organization. 

In conclusion, let me heartily bid God- 
speed to your association in their efforts 
tostudy the serious duties which grow 
upon women in thisage. Though far re- 
moved, we are working together for the 
same great object, and an unseen, but 
powerful aid will be with all earnest 
efforts to do right. 
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THE REMOVAL OF SCARS AND CICA- 
TRICES.—The Journal of Pharmacy fur- 
nishes from good sources the following hints. 
on this topic: The cicatrices, scars, or marks 
left by various diseases, burns, or wounds of 
divers kinds, are often less obstinately 
permanent than is generally supposed, and 
from some facts which have lately come 
under our notice we are inclined to think 
that their prevention or removal in many 
cases may be accomplished by some mild 
but effectual antiseptic. 
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Among the exemplifications of the effi- 
cacy of the formula we are enabled to lay 
before our readers, is the case of a gentle- 
man of our acquaintance, whose face was 
so severely burned by the violent spurting 
of a quantity of melted lead (owing to a 
workman having incautiously dropped a wet 
pipe into it), that his eyes were only saved 
by pebble spectacles from utter destruction, 

At first, of course, carron oil was the sole 
application, and as for weeks afterward par- 
ticles of the granulated metal had literally 
to be dug out of the flesh, a deeply-scarred 
countenance was naturally predicted by all, 
except the patient himself. One mark of an 
almost imperceptible character alone re- 
mained after the expiration of six months, 
owing, as our friend says, to the whole face 


being bathed twice or’three times a day, as 
soon as the oil treatment could be discon- 
tinued, with a lotion of the simplest charac- 
ter, as is readily seen by glancing at its con- 
stituents. 

Lint soaked in the same solution and 
allowed to remain on some little time will 
frequently mitigate the visible results of 
small-pox, and we have known one case of - 
ringworm treated in this way to leave no 
scar whatever, while a sister of the latter 
patient, who had had the same disease in 
a lesser degree, but had not employed this 
lotion, still retains the evidences of the fact. 
The following is a convenient formula for 
a wash: Borax, half ounce; salicylic acid, 
I2grains; glycerine, 3 drachms ; rose water, 
6 ounces. 


KITCHEN LEAFLETS.—NO. 6. 


THE DESSERT—CRACKERS, GLUTEN BREAD, GREEN PEAS, CAULIFLOWER, BEANS, ETC. 


COMMUNICATION lies before me 

in which the questions are asked 
“What do you really think of dessert?” 
and “ When is the proper time to eat it?” 
Perhaps to answer this question we should 
first examine into the meaning of the 
term, “ dessert." An appeal to my Una- 
bridged is rewarded by the information 
that the word comes from the French 
desservir, which signifies to remove from, 
or clear the table, and is therefore that 
service or course which is placed before the 


their accessories, have received attention, 


and the dishes on which they were served | 


have been removed. The dessert is the last 


course at dinner, and in this country it is : 


usually some form of pie or pudding, 
although in some families of wealth it 


fruits, pastries, cakes, nuts, ices, etc. 


As generally eaten in American families ' 
it is an appendage to the dinner, and not ' 
l accounted as belonging to the essentially . 
nutritive components of the meal—there- | 


fore something taken after the food wants 
of the system have been supplied. In 


needs be something well seasoned and 
sauced, to tempt the palate. 

As one who prefers the methods of 
hygiene, I can not subscribe to the des- 


| sert fashion, although I believe it wise to 


furnish one's table with food dishes whose 
appearance will be agreeable to the eye 
and the gastronomic senses. All food 
preparations should be nutritive and 
wholesome, and all should be eaten with 
a view to their effect as contributory to 


| tissue growth, or complemental to sys- _ 
company after the substantial viands, and : 


temic waste. So the dessert should be 
made a factor of the true meal, and pre- 
pared of such materials and in such a 
manner as will adapt it to the actual 
needs of nature. 

I believe that the practice of serving 


the dessert as it exists in the great ma- 
may be quite elaborate and made up of - 


jority of families conduces much to the 
dyspeptic troubles of so many, and it were 
better, if the dominant authority of the 
household insisted on having the pie or 
the pudding, to have it set on the table 
at the beginning of the meal. 

Fruit should be a component of dinner 


‘and liberally supplied, not as a dessert or 


this sense it is a superfluity and must ! last thing, but to be eaten with the more 
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substantial articles. Puddings and pies 
can be made hygienically and thus become 
true food, but they are to be considered 
rather as substitutes for other sorts of 
food and not as mere accessories to a din- 
ner programme. Fora hungry man of un- 
vitiated stomach a dish of apple tapioca 
pudding with some good wheat-meal 
- bread and a glass of sweet milk proves a 
delightful repast. Soft foods should be 
eaten with something hard enough to 
exercise one's teeth. A gluten or Graham 
gem, a slice of Graham bread two or three 
days old, or a few crackers, such as those 
for which I provide a recipe in the list be- 
low, will give the teeth something to do. 
The drift of fashionable cookery to-day is 
toward the disuse of teeth, since soups, 
stews, boned, braized, and hashed meats, 
soft biscuits, rolls, puddings, pastries, 
cakes, etc., appear to be taking the place 
of the older and more resisting forms of 
table dishes. This is providing business 
for the dentists, some of whom have cour- 
ageously warned society of its eating fol- 
lies. To have good teeth we must supply 
our systems with the materials of which 
teeth are made; but unless these materials 
are prepared in such forms as shall exer- 
cise well the masticatory organs, our ex- 
pectations of tooth growth and durability 
will not be realized. Somebody has said 
that “a hard crust is the best dentifrice.” 
Whoever it is, he has declared a truth 
which should be published everywhere. 


GRAHAM CRACKERS, 


One pint of cold water; Graham flour enough 
to knead very stiff. Stirthe flour and water as 
stiff as you can with a spoon, then fiour the 
kneading-board well and turn the dough upon it; 
knead Graham flour in until it does not stick to the 
hands ; then roll out very thin, say to one-eighth 
of an inch or less, and cut in any desired shape— 
prick the forme with a fork to prevent blistering, 
and bake in a very hot oveu twenty minutes. Put 
the crackers in a box, a wooden one is bost, and 
set them in & dry closet; they will improve with 
age. 

GLUTEN BREAD, 


Une quart of tepid water, or one.pipt of water 
and one pint of warm milk ; one-half of a yeast 
cake dissolved in a little warm water, Take 
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gluten flour enough to mix as stiff an you can with 
& spoon. Make the dough as indicated in the 
recipe for Graham bread, and proceed for baking, 
etc., in the same manner. Or it can be kneaded 
like white bread, but not too stiff. It would be 
better then to make it one-third white flour. 


GREEN PEAS. 


Shell them ; have the handa and dishes clean, 
so that it will not be necessary to wash them. 
Put them on to cook with boiling water enough 
to cover; cook them twenty minutes after they 
begin to boil or until they are tender. As the 
season advances and peas become older, they 
will need longer cooking, but they should be 
kept on the fire only long enough to make them 
tender. If done before needed on the table, set 
them where they will keep hot, but not cook. If 
you wish the full benefit of the sweet pea flavor, 
serve without seasoning. 


STRING BEANS. 


String and cut the beans in half-inch lengths, re- 
Jecting all that ore not crisp and tender, and put 
them on to boil with an equal measure of water, í. 
6. a8 much water as beans. Cook them three 
hours, or until they are tender. Another way ig 
to prepare them at night by putting them to soak 
in water slightly salted. In the morning take thom 
out of the salt water and put them on the fire 
and let them boil three hours, adding water as it 
boils off, and when the beans are tender, thicken 
with one teaspoonful of coru-starch previously 
dissolved in water to about oue quart of beans. 


STRING-BEAN SUCCOTABH. 


When the beans are nearly done, add an equal 
quantity of tender sliced green corn ; stow geutly 
for fifteen or twenty minutes; mix thoroughly 
and serve warm. Do not put cornstarch in this. 


BOILED CAULIFLOWER. 


Pick off the leaves and cut the stalk clone to the 
bottom of the bunch of fiowers, and place in culd 
water slightly salted for half an hour. Tie a 
close uet of coarse bobbinet lace or tarlutan 
around the cluster to prevent bruising or break- 
ing, and put it into salted boiling water and cook 
until tender. Take the cauliflower out of the 
water as soon as it is done; remove the net aud 
place on & hot dish. Have ready a large cupfal 
of milk sauce, pour it over it and serve immedi- 
ately, as it darkens if allowed to stand. Recipe 
for the milk sauce has been given. 


STEWED CAULIFLOWER. 


Cut the canliflower into small clusters and lay 
them iv cold salted water for half an hour. 
Then put them ín boiling water and Jet them 
stew fifteen minutes. Turn most of this water 
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off, leaving half a cupfnl in the vessel in which 


it is cooked (which ought to be porcelain-lined) ; 
add to this half acupful of milk slightly thick- 
ened with wheat flour and two tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter. Shake the sauce-pan over the 
fire gently until it boils ; then ekim outthe cauli- 
flowers, and place in order on a hot dish. Pour 
the sauce over them and serve. 


CURRANT JELLY. 


String and wash the currants; put them in 
the preserving kettle over the fire, let them 
boil until the fruit is broken to pieces, occasion- 
ally stirring and masbing it. Btrain the mash 
through a jelly strainer or coarse stout bag, preas- 
ing out all juice. To each pint of juice allow a 
pound of white sugar. Set the juice on the fire to 
boil; in the meantime divide the sugar into several 
different portions and put it into shallow piv 
disbes or pans ; place them in the oven to heat, 
stirring occasionally to prevent burning. Boilthe 
juice Just twenty minutes from the moment it be- 
gins fairly to boil, then add the hot sugar, stirring 
rapidly all the time. It wil] hiss as it fas in and 
melt very quickly. Withdraw the spoon as 
soou as the sugur is dissolved and let the jelly 
boil five minutes, no longer, and remove instantly 
from the firo. Roll the glasses or cups in hot 
water, and fill with the scalding fluid. | 

Raspberry or biackberry jelly is made in the 
same way, with three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar to a pint of juice however, as these berries 
have vot the acidity of currants. It will not be 
quite so stiff, but more healthful not so sweet. 


Ue aar 

RARE DoNE MEAT INJURIOUS.—There 
are no indications that the mania for un- 
dercooked beefsteaks is on the decline; 
in restaurants, only such are served. 
This refers to robust people, but weakly 
persons continue to patronize pounded 
raw chops and steaks, and the juice of 
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uncooked meat. M. Toussaint exposes 
the grave dangers of patronizing such a 
dietary, as, if the meat be unsound, the 
germs of disease will inevitably pass into 
the system. He states no contagious 
malady possesses greater virulence than 
tubercular affections, or consumption, 
and that is the form of the disease most 
to be encountered in meat sent to the 
market. Inthe slaughter-houses, an ox, 
etc., is not rejected as unfit for food, un- 
less the lung be entirely affected, but 
gray granulations may still exist and: pro- 
duce infection. M. Toussaint took the 
lung of a cow not very much affected 
with consumption; he placed it under a 
press and collected the juice; he inocu- 
lated rabbits and young pigs with the liq- 
uid as it came from the press, and after 
he had heated another portion to 114° 
F. the result was, all the subjects died 
within a very short period. He extracted 
the juice in the same manner from the 
thigh of a pig, dead from consumption, 
previously cooking the flesh, to corre- 
spond with that served in hotels, etc., ac- 
cording to the latest fashion. Then he 
inoculated rabbits with such grilled juice, 
and they also invariably died of con- 
sumption. There are cases where the 
consumption of raw meat is necessary; 
here duty suggests to ascertain well the 
origin of such meat; in all other cases 
it is prudent to only eat meats suitably 
cooked, that is, meat whose interior has 
been acted upon by a temperature of 150° 
or 160°.—Kansas City Science Review. 


WHAT IS THAT? 


** Wuar is that, mother, that comes from the urn, 

Fragrant and strong, a8 we get it in turn ?” 

* An infusion of leaves from far Cathay, 

Leaves of the alder and leaves of the bay, 

With a twang, and full flavored, just as it should 
be, 

And I think that there way be some leaves of 
the tes." 


** What is that, mother, so coldly blue, 

Like a wintry sky of azure hue?" 

“That is milk of the city, that mixture, my dear, 
The milk of the chalk pit and pump that is near, 
That would not be owned by a sensible cow, 


“ What is that, mother, yeliow as gold ?”” 

“Butter, my boy; not the butter of old. 

In the heyday of youth we said tit for tat, 

’Twas a prophecy wheu wo said butter for ‘ fat’; 

That is butter to those whom the scoffer calls 
green; 

To the elect it ls ollymargarine.’’ 

** What [s that, mother ? " 
trade. 

But the Lord only knows of what it is made ; 

Of roasted meal, of dust and peas, 

With « dash of cayenne, to make one sneeze ; 

It ir hot and strong, but it’s rather queer, 


* "Tis the pepper of 


For she never could make it; she wouldu't' Of the ground pepper-corn there is none of it 


know how.” 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE. 


Cost of the Electric Light,—Fears 
having been expressed that the mural paint- 
ings in the Lord President’s Court of South 
Kensington Museum, London, might be injur- 
ed by the gas used for illuminating purposes, 
it was determined to try the electric light, and 
‘in June, 1880, the Brush system was put in 
operation. The assistant director of the mu- 
seum has issued a report upon the working 
of the light and its cost as compared with 
gas. He announces that he is having the 
Ras fixtures removed, which may now be 
dont with safety, as the electric lights have 
worked without any accident for so long. 
After giving the details of the expenses 
attendant upon the use of electricity, and 
the cost of gas from the 22d of June until the 
31st of December, the report shows that the 
saving, as compared with gas, represents 42 
percent. Hereafter the picture galleries and 
art schools of the museum are to be illumi- 
nated with electricity, do'ng away with the 
bad state of the atmosphere caused by gas. 
The London Engineer, in commenting upon 
this report, says: ' 3o far as we know, this 
report contains the first official statement as 
to the comparative cost of electric and gas 
lighting, and the Anglo-American company 
may be congratulated in having secured such 
powerful evidence as to the efficiency and 
economy of their system.” 


Iiliterancy in the United States,— 
A paper read by Mr. Gardiner, at the Uni- 
versity convocation which was held in Al- 
bany in July of last year, presents certain 
data relating to the educational needs of our 
general population, which should compel 
earnest attention. Mr. Gardiner presented 
statistics showing that in 1870 the voting 
population of the United States was 7,623,000, 
the voting population of the Southern States 
was 2,775,000. The illiterate voters in the 
United States were 1,580,000, and the same 
class of voters in the Southern States num- 
bered 1,123,000: Twenty per cent. of the en- 
tire voting population of the United States, 
and forty-five per cent. of the voters of the 
Southern States could not read their ballots. 
The total vote cast and counted at the last 
general election in the whole country was 
9,297,000. Advanced sheets of census re- 
ports and careful estimates say that from 
twenty-one to twenty-two per cent. of them 
were illiterate. Ten years ago one voter in 
five was illiterate. The proportion is larger 
to-day. Sixteen Southern States contain one- 
third of the entire vote of the country, and 
three-quarters of that vote was illiterate. 
There are 457,000 illiterate voters in the 
Eastern, Northern, and Western States. New 
York has 77,120 illiterate voters; Pennsyl- 
vania, 67,108 ; Illinois, 4.477 ; Ohio, 48,970. 
These 457,000 illiterate voters of the North 
showed their distinctive power in the riots of 
1877, and they can decide every contested 
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election. The rapid growth of city popu- 
lation and illiteracy is an evil omen for 
American democracy. In 1870 illiteracy had 
grown to one-sixth of our population, and in 
1880 it was one-fifth. In the State of New 
York alone nearly fifty per cent. of the illit- 
erate live in cities. 


A Chemical Stove.—An alleged im- 
provement by a Dresden chemist is a new 
method of heating by mixing hyposulphate of 
soda with the acetate. The former melts 
more quickly than the latter, and retards 
crystallization in cooling. Herr Nieske uses 
one volume of acetate with ten of hyposul- 
phate. The cases are filled to the extent of 
three-fourths, hermetically closed, and kept 
in hot water, till, on shaking, one no longer 
hears a sound from crystals within. The 
cases will then give an equable heat from ten 
to fifteen hours, according to size. A room 
Stove, acting on this principle, as described 
by Nieske, consists of an inner and an outer 
cylinder, the latter having numerous small 
holes. In the space between the two stand 
three of the heating cases. These can be 


"easily lifted out by the handles, and put into 


water in the central cylinder, which can be 
heated in position by means of a burner be- 
low (or removed to be heated elsewhere). 
This done, the cases are lifted into their 
places in the annular space. The water in 
the inner cylinder furnishes, by evaporation, 
a wholesome degree of moisture. 


Silk Culture.—The recent exhibition of 
silk-worm products in Philadelphia by Amer- 
ican women was a very happy example of 
successful enterprise in a most important 
sphere of industry. We give space readily to 
the report of the managers of the fair, which 
will be found very readable. The award of 
the premiums offered, through the Women’s 
Silk Culture Association, for the four best 
specimen pounds of cocoons raised in the 
States of Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
and New Jersey, was made at St. George's. 
Hall, on February 8. The same offer is re- 
newed for the coming year, and can be com- 
peted for by any of the readers of the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH 
in the States mentioned, who will raise one 
pound of cocoons and send it to the Associ- 
ation. Instructions for raising silk-worms, 
and the rules governing the competition for 
the premiums, can be had free- of charge by 
addressing the Women's Silk Culture Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia. The fair of the Wom- 
en's Silk Culture Association at St. George's 
Hall has proved to be a success in every 
particular. The public interest in the re- 
markable display was very great, and compe- 
tent judges pronounce it the finest thing of 
the kind ever seen in this country. The great 
interest in the display consisted in the fact 
that nearly all the beautiful articles on exhibi- 
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tion were the products of American skill and 


‘industry, and rare silk fabrics were shown 


made in Philadelphia, even at St. George's 
Hall during the exhibition, that fully rivalled 
any of Oriental origin. There were twenty 
contestants for the premiums, which were 
awarded as follows: First premium, $200, to 
Mrs. Rebecca Taylor, Kennett Square, Ches 
ter County, Pa., for the best specimen pound 
of cocoons, which averaged 157 to the quarter 
pound, and yielded 1} ounces of silk, and 2} 
ounces waste. Mrs. Taylor is the mother of 
the late Bayard Taylor, the poet and states- 
man, and is over eighty-two years of age. It 
was stated that she is a sufferer from paralysis, 
or she would have exhibited her interest in 
the work: of the Association by her presence. 
Second premium, $150, to Mrs. H. M. But- 
zon, Camden, N. J., her cocoons averaging 
198 to the quarter pound, and yielding ry, 
ounces silk, and 22§ ounces waste. Third pre- 
mium, $100, to Chas. Krauss, of Egg Harbor 
City, N. J., for cocoons averaging 157 to the 
quarter pound, and yielding I4 of silk and 
aie ounces waste. Fourth premium, $50, to 
iss Lillie Titus, Camden, N. J., for cocoons 
averaging 205 to the quarter pound, and 
ielding r$ ounces silk and 2} ounces waste. 
he Association also awarded a fifth premi- 
um, $25, to Mrs. Joseph Lennig, Bridesburg, 
Pa., for cocoons averaging 225 to the quarter 
pound, and yielding r4X& ounces silk, and 
BU ounces waste. Sixth premium, $15, to 
iss Hannah Taylor, Cambridge, Burlington 
County, N. J., for cocoons weighing 166 to 
the quarter pound, and yielding 1 ounce silk, 
and 3 ounces waste. Seventh premium, $10, 
Mrs. J. B. Kemmerer, Bethlehem, Pa., for 
200 cocoons, yielding I$ ounces silk, and 2j 
ounces waste. 


James Vick.—Osiruary.—The nam- 
ing of three men who have done the most 
toward stimulating the practice among us of 
keeping flowers in the house and garden 
would include James Vick, whose death 
from pneumonia at Rochester, on the 16th of 
May, we are called upon to record. He was 
of English birth, but came to this country in 
1833, then. being about fifteen. He learned 
the trade of a printer, and was mainly em- 
ployed on agricultural papers. Later he be- 
came editor and proprietor of the Genesee 
Farmer, then he purchased the Horticulturist, 
and soon afterward entered upon the practical 
illustration of the calling he promoted asa 
publisher. He had been gradually drifting 
into the culture and importation of flower 
seeds and bulbs, and at length determined 
to make this his sole pursuit. Bringing into 
it great energy and the experience in gaining 
the public ear acquired by the years spent as 
a publisher, he succeeded with remarkable 
rapidity. Asa horticulturist Mr. Vick show- 
ed great tact in meeting popular needs, and 
in his annual catalogue and monthly publica- 
tions exhibited remarkable liberality and 
taste in illustration and rare neatness of 
typography. On his annual catalogue alone 
he expended as much as $50,000. All his 
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printing, binding, packing-box making, and 
other branches of work connected with the 
business were done on his own premises. 
The Country Gentleman very fitly says of him: 
“ Liberal always in dealing with his custom- 
ers and others—with an industry indefati- 
gable in whatever he undertook—genial and 
interesting in personal intercourse—hospi- 
table and attentive to all who called upon 
him at home—it is not strange that the de- 
ceased should have enjoyed the respect of a 
large circle of widely scattered friends, or 
that he should have won to such a degree, 
and held so firmly, the confidence of the 
seed-buying public. His establishment will 
now pass into the hands of his four sons, who 
have been educated in it from boyhood.” 


The Nervous Economy in Man 
AND INsECTS.—Mr. Grant Allen writes in 
Knowledge that the nerves (worth mentioning) 
in the human body which are not under the 
control of the brain.are those of the heart and 
other internal organs; and over these parts, 
as everybody knows, we have not any volun 
tary power. Butall our limbs and muscles 
are moved in accordance with impulses sent 
down .from the brain, so that, for example, 
when I have made up my mind to send a 
telegram to a friend, my legs take me duly to 
the telegraph office. my hand writes the 
proper message, and my tongue undertakes 
the necessary arrangements with the clerk. 
But in the insect's body there is no such 
regular subordination of all the parts com- 
posing the nervous system to a single central 
organ or head office. The largest knot of 
nerve matter, it is true, is generally to be 
found in the neighborhood of the sense or- 
gans, and it receives direct nerve bundles 
from the eyes, antennz, mouth, and other 
chief adjacent parts; but the wings and legs 
are moved by separate knots of nerve'cells, 
connected bya sort of spinal cord with the 
head, but capable of acting quite independ- 
ently on their own account. Thus, if we cut 
off a wasp's head and stick it on a needle in 
front of some sugar and water, the mouth will 
greedily begin to eat the sweet syrup, appar- 
ently unconscious of the fact that it has lost 
its stomach, and that the food is quietly 
dropping out of the gullet at the other end as 
fast as it is swallowed. So, too, if we decap- 
itate that queer Mediterranean insect, the 
praving mantis, the headless body will still 
stand catching flies with outstretched arms, 
and fumbling about for its mouth, when it 
has caught one, evidently much surprised to 
find that its head is unaccountably missing. 
In fact, whatever may be the case with man, 
the insect, at least, is really a conscious 
automaton. It sees or smells food, and it is 
at once impelled by its nervous constitution 
to eat it. It receives a sense-impression 
from the bright hue of a flower, and it is irre- 
sistibly attracted toward it, as the moth is to 
the candle. It has no power of deliberation, 
no ability even to move its own limbs in un- 
accustomed manners. Its whole life is gov- 
erned for it by its fixed nervous constitution, 
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and by the stimulations it receives from out- 
side. And so, though the world probably 
appears much the same to the beetle as to us, 
the nature of its life is very different. It acts 
like a piece of clockwork mechanism, wound 
up to perform a certain number of fixed move- 
ments, and incapable of ever going beyond 
the narrow circle for which it is designed. 


Suggestions for Flower-Beds.— 
One of our agricultural exchanges, the Prairie 
Farmer, published in a late 
number the illustrations 
which the reader notices 6n 
this page, for the use of 
those who cultivate flower- 
ing plants or ornamental 
beds in their gardens. The 
designs are for the most part 
very simple in form, but may 
be arranged in such a man- 
neras to producea charming 
effect. It is by no means 
necessary that flower-beds 
or plots should be elaborate 
and complicated in design, 
adaptation to surroundings 
is the chief element of beauty 
and the mingling of color is 
the most important feature, 
The designs which are sup- 
plied can be varied in size 
according to the extent of 
one's garden or court-yards ; 
where one has but a narrow 
strip on one side or both 
sides of his house,those forms 
which are long relatively to 
their width are the better 
suited to the case. If one 
have a square plot in front, 
and would set out plants, 
those designs which are ob- 
long or circular are suitable. 
We have seen a plot of 
ground fifty or sixty feet 
square filled up with flower- 
beds of different designs, the 
whole forming a very agree- 
able parterre. crosses, circles, 
crescents, Stars, spirals, etc., 
being made to blend togeth- 
er, and each plot being de- 
voted to a particular class or series of flower- 
ing plants conducing to a contrast of color 
which was exceedingly beautiful. 


A New Embalming Process.—The 
process of embalming is as follows, and is 
called the “ Brunelli process”; r. The circu- 
latory system is cleansed by washing with 
cold water till it issues quite clear from the 
body. This may occupy from two to five 
hours, 2. Alcohol is injected so as to abstract 
as much water as possible. This occupies 
about a quarter of an hour. 3. Ether is then 
injected to abstract the fatty matter. This 
occupies from two to ten hours. 4. A strong 
solution of tannin is then injected. This oc- 
cupies for inhibition two to ten hours. 5. The 
body is then dried in a current of warm air 
passed over heated chloride of calcium. This 
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may occupy two to five hours. The body is 
then perfectly preserved, and resists decay. 
The Italians exhibit specimens which are as. 
hard as stone, retain the shape perfectly, and 
are equal to the best wax models. It will be 
observed inthis process that those substances 
most prone to decay are removed, and the 
remaining portions are converted by the 
tannin into a substance resembling leather. 


A Good Earth Closet.—A writer in 
the New York Z77iósne thus describes a 
valuable arrangement which is in use on his 
farm: “ Believing that I have a model for the 
farm-house, which, after a trial of eight years, 
gives the most perfect satisfaction, I present 
the following description : It occupies a space 
three by five feet in the back corner of the 
woodshed. It is thus convenient, the way to 
it under shelter, and there is no small sug- 
gestive addition on the back of the house to 
mar its beauty. It is on the same level as 
the kitchen floor, as is also the walk to it, 
and so it is easy of access to very old people 
and very young children. The seat extends 
across the back end, and is all hinged so as 
to be easily raised. There are two openings 
in the seat, one small for children, both of 
which are covered by lids which are hinged 
to the back of the seat. 

“ Just at the end and above the level of the 
seat is a small door, a foot square, which is 
hinged so as to swing up. This leads into a 
dry earth bin, which will hold a load of road 
dust. This bin so inclines that the earth will 
always be at the door ready to be shoveled 
out. An inclined board on the inside of the 
bin just over the door keeps the dry earth 
from falling out when the door is opened. A 
small shovel is kept under this inclined 
board always in place to shovel the earth from 
the bin to the vault. The hinged seat makes 
it easy to form a convenient and neat urinal, 
and permits the earth, or ashes, which we 
have sometimes used,when it was not conveni- 
ent to procure the fine road dust, to be shov- 
eled into the vault without causing any 
litter. The room above and the vault below 
are well ventilated, so that by using plenty 
of the road dust, or ashes, we have never 
found the proximity of the vault to the kitchen 
—though less than twenty feet distant—in any 
way disagreeable or unpleasant. 

“ The bottom of the vault is on the level of 
the ground, which is about six feet below the 
top of the seat. The vault is made of brick, 
the wall being thick and laid in cement. The 
floor consists of a box made of artificial 
stone, and so permits the escape of none of 
the liquid before the dry earth has time to ab- 
sorb it. An arched opening on the back 
side, large enough to admit a shovel, permits 
the easy removal of the excreta, which is very 
easily done and in nowise an unpleasant 
task. The stone bottom of the vault might 
as well be replaced by ond made of two-inch 
plank. The opening at the back is made 
close by use of a board that just fills it, and 
is covered by a lattice, as is the ventilation 
opening at the top. There is never any un- 
pleasant odor to trouble about the vault." 
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MENTAL VIGOR TO THE LAST. 

T is reported of Victor Hugo that he 

remarked to a friend, not long since, 
“I have more to do than | have done, It 
might be thought that age weakens the 
intellect. My intellect, on the contrary, 
seems to grow stronger, and does not rest. 
It seems to me that, as I advance, my hori- 
zon grows wider, and so I shall pass away 
without having finished my task. I should 
require several lives still to write all that 
my mind conceives. I shall never finish." 

Most of the physiologists who have writ- 
ten on the subject of mental capability, 
have assigned a period to its fullest ma- 
turity and activity, indicating the age of 
filty as the limit beyond which there is de- 
cadence more or less slow, more or less 
perceptible, nevertheless positive, 

As we look over the field of civilization 
to-day, we are struck by the fact that there 
are so many minds of towering eminence 
which the age of seventy years has not ap- 
parently enfeebled in the slightest degree: 
Bismarck, Moltke, John Bright, Gladstone, 
Davis, Hoar, are the strong men in politics ; 
while in literature, Tennyson, Browning, 
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in the creation and outflow of thought com- 
manding the delighted attention of the 
world. 

We have claimed in other places that 
vigor of mind is preserved by exercise ; 
that failure of the faculties depends upon ' 
their neglect or perversion, rather than 
upon a maintenance of their full activity. 
The remark of the great French poet is in 
point. We ought to have included in the 
list Bancroft, our historian, who is over 
eighty years of age, and still an indefati- 
gable worker at the desk. And we could 
also cite the names of many diligently 
prosecuting their several tasks as instruct- 
ors in the universities and colleges of 
Europe and America, men whose age ex- 
ceeds seventy years, and in some cases 
reaching even ninety, yet so mentally fresh, 
so advanced, so ready in the appreciation 
of everything belonging to their special 
departments, that the idea of retirement 
from their charges would be regarded as 
preposterous. 

We were intimately acquainted ‘with a 
physician and scientist, well known in 
Boston and New York, whose erudition, 
versatility, and ready command of all his 
faculties, always seemed to contradict our 
knowledge of his being an octogenarian. 
He was for years at the head of a promi- 
nent scientific society in New York, and 
one of the most diligent of its members in 
promoting the special work of the society. 
He claimed a mind fresh as in the days of 
his youth, and it was no empty boast, for 
he was fully apace with the age, always a 
student, always a learner. We were sur- 
prised one day by the announcement of his 
death, and in reply to our question, “ Was 
it not due to an overworked nervous sys- 


Bryant, Whittier, Longfellow, Emerson, and | tem?" the answer came, “No, it was 
Holmes are or were the leading lights; and | from undue exposure to exhausting wea- 
although far advanced in years, nevertheless | ther.” 
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The mental life is allied to, or is the 
spiritual nature of the man ; in either case 
it seems altogether reasonable to believe 
that there can be little or no falling off in 
power, if the faculties are exercised nor- 

. mally. It must be understood that our 
position in this matter rests upon the prin- 
ciple that there can be no normal exercise 
of faculty without a normal condition of 
body and of the organic functions with 
which the mental faculties operate. If the 
incidents of mental break-down at fifty, 
sixty, or even seventy in the case of men 
who were eminently esteemed for intellect- 
ual power were investigated, it would be 
found that the majority were invalided or 
lacking in that physical energy which was 
essential to the abundant sustenance of 
their cerebral activity. As a general rule 
great men are well organized physically, 
and sudden failure of mind on their part is 
too often the natural consequence of habits 
approved or tolerated by custom, perhaps, 
but nevertheless destructive in time. 


LAW A MORAL AGENT. 


Te politician and men claiming to 

be political economists assert that 
proper laws are but the expression of the 
average moral sentiment of the people, 
and that laws which are in advance of 
such average moral sentiment are practi- 
cally inoperative, or their attempted en- 
forcement will be found impracticable. 
We have listened to statements of this 
sort from the platform, and we have re- 
plied to men who have made them in a 
casual talk on public affairs. They are 
specious and fallacious. 

They are not in accordance with the 
principles of moral reform and social 
advancement. 

Good laws embody principles of con- 
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duct the observance of which by the 
people will conduce to their improve- 
ment; therefore good laws are in an 
essential degree educational. They may 
be in the main repressive of wrong doing, 
of crime, but they interpret the nature of 
offenses against social order, and teach— 
if in most cases only negatively, yet 
none the less clearly—honesty and justice. 

Whatever is injurious to the commu- 
nity is a primary subject for legislative 
consideration, and it becomes the duty of 
those to whom the community has com- 
mitted the trust of law-making to use 
their best endeavors to suppress by judi- 
cious regulations whatever is found to be 
damaging to public and private interests. 
The welfare of the private citizen is 
identical with the welfare of the commu- 
nity, but the welfare of the latter is para- 
mount, hence when it is found that any 
individual or class of individuals is doing 
that which has a damaging effect on the 
moral and material interests of the com- 
munity the officers of the law should be 
empowered to restrain or punish them. 
Common justice demands this. The right 
of every man to safety for his person, his 
character, and his property demands this. 

Man is organized for growth and de- 
velopment toward a higher intellectual 
and moral condition than that which is his 
average as a member of society, and so 
has by virtue of organization a natural 
claim to that instruction, activity, and as- 
sociation which shall promote his growth. 
Out of this claim springs the right to 
expect from those vested with the duties 
of government the supply of all possible 
means for individual development. But 
when .civil officers on one specious pre- 
tense or another permit things to be done 
which are subversive of every principle 
of order and decency; when men are 
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allowed to build up into a great business ' form have gleaned from their many fields 


practices which are openly detrimental 
to the health of body and mind, perver- 
sive of the very animal in human nature, 
what a shock it is to the unadulterated 
sense of justice! This is treason to the 
Jaw of nature; treason to every sincere 
impulse of truth! 

We are told that public opinion is on 
the side of many plain abuses; and there- 
fore laws for their correction could not 
be enforced. 

We can not believe this. We can not 
think that the masses are desirous of 
their own harm. On the contrary, we be- 
lieve that they are desirous of improve- 
ment; that they would gladly avail them- 
selves of the means to better their con- 
dition. This would be more in keeping 
with their selfish instincts. They need 
the counsel of wise and generous men, 
that they shall be led to a proper under- 
standing of the significance of law and 
government, and so enlightened with 
reference to the needs of their moral 
natures. 

There is too much law-making on the 


side of selfishness and vice; a state of 


affairs which is tolerated by the better 
and really stronger class among our citi- 
zens; for were the law-abiding, order- 
loving voters all to unite in one strong 
effort to secure the control of public 
affairs the cormorants and sensualists 
who have so long parodied justice in far 
too many stations of authority would be 
hurled into the mire of popular contempt ; 
and then we could hope for a system of 
government which would co-ordinate 
what is reasonable in the teachings of 
those two great institutions, the Church 
and the school, and represent as well the 
wholesome facts which the leading so- 


cieties for public charity and moral re- ! 
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of labor. A writer in the Christian Weekly 
confirms the views just expressed, in the 


following paragraph: 

“In the sphere of ethical politics the 
law-making power should ever be in ad- 
vance of prevailing customs and usages. 
How shall communities get forward and 
upward in the scale.of civilization if no 
aid is received from law itself in educat- 
ing public opinion in the right direction ? 
When rights and duties, privileges and 
benefits are embodied in the laws, there 
is a feeling of security which is impos- 
sible so long as the theory remains that 
law can not be enforced where there may 
happen to be a popular prejudice against 


t” 
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AN EDITOR'S BUSINESS. 
(FOR THOSE WHO DON'T KNOW ALL 
ABOUT IT.) 


T is just possiblé that the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL has a few readers 
who are not as well informed concerning 
the business of an editor as the majority 
of mankind, and for their enlightenment 
we give space to the following items: 

First. It is the editor's business to have 
a perfectly harmonious temperament and 
a splendidly balanced organization, with 
a very conspicuous development of Be- 
nevolence and Suavity. Of course it is 
unnecessary to say that his intellect 
should be A r, and his memory as tena- 
cious as a spring bear-trap. 

Second. It is his business to welcome 
with unaffected delight all who enter his 
"sanctum," to listen with absorbing in- 
terest to all they say regarding the wea- 
ther, their health, their family and friends, 
their hopes and prospects. Should any 
be in any state of embarrassment it is his 
business to give them advice. Should 
any be looking around for employment it 
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is his business to furnish them with let- 
ters of recommendation, setting forth in 
vivid terms their eminent qualifications. 

Third. It is his business to stop in the 
midst of a sentence if writing an impor- 
tant article or letter, when a visitor is 
announced who has “only stepped in” to 
inquire about the time the steamer leaves 
for Tuckerville, and the nearest route to 
the wharf. And when the visitor hints 
blandly that he is short just eleven cents 
of the amount necessary to carry him to 
his destination, it is the editor’s business 
to declare that it gives him great pleasure 
to furnish the trifle demanded. 

Fourth. It is his business to answer in- 
quiries of every complexion with refer- 


ence to writing for the press; to suggest 
topics for essays, stories, addresses, dra- 
mas, poems, sermons; to draft outlines 
of all such things for the inexperienced, 
and to feel abundantly compensated for 
the little trouble they give him by the 
information he gains in searching for 
data through cyclopedias and text-books. 

Note: It is his business to be a “ walk- 
ing cyclopedia.” 

Fifth. “ Variety is the spice of life." It 
is the business of the editor to appreciate 
this, and therefore to accept with equal 
heartiness a poem on ‘‘Sunshine,” and a 
communication on “ Potayter-bugs." His 
culture should be wide enough to grasp 
the richness of sentiment hidden in lines 
like— 


The gorgeous orb of day ariseth in the east, 
Announcing that 'tis time to wake to man as well as 
beast.— 


and to develop if necessary the scientific 
truths contained in this statement : 
These reddish yaller vermin which is 


found in all our potayter patches is goin 
to be very injurus to man. They be 
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through the airth, and if theres any med- 
esin thats good for them Im one of the 
folks of Bonetown what wud like to 
know it. 


Sixth. A great deal of nonsense has been 
published in some presumptuous quarters 
on the requirements of editors, #.¢., what 
contributors should know and do if they 
hope to have their contributions accepted 
and published. We have seen a string of 
demands in a literary contemporary occu- 
pying a page or more, and we have 
blushed for very shame while reading the 
barefaced acknowledgment of incompe- 
tency by one of our cloth. The man who 
would compel a seminary miss of eight- 
een to write metrical effusions with all 
the finish of a Lowell, who insists that 
manuscript submitted to his inspection 
shall be written with good black ink, in a 
clear hand, and on one side only of the 
paper, and that if any answer is requested 
an uncanceled postage-stamp shall be 
inclosed; the man who dares to issue 
such an arbitrary pronunciamento is unfit 
to wield the scissors of our profession. 
He has mistaken his vocation; he deems 
the editorial chair a "flowery bed of 
ease " to whose comfort everybody must 
minister; His physical nature, his sensu- 
ous elements are too predominant—he's 
better fitted to be a hotel clerk or man- 
ager of a musical conservatory. 

Seventh. It's an editor's business to 
have abundant leisure always at com- 
mand, so that he can on the instant go to 
meetings, concerts, anniversaries, in town 
or out of town ; and as such opportuni- 
ties keep his mind fresh, and add greatly 
to his stock of general information, he 
should always be glad to pay his own 
way, and give extended complimentary 


apearing amongst us when the young notices besides. Indeed if he did not have 
sproutes have just onley peeked up| such opportunities to “run out " he would 
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be miserable, like those so-called editorial 
fellows who run in a rut, who burrow in 
the rubbish of their dens like rabbits, and 
think that the world is greatly enlightened 
by their occasional deliverances ; whereas 
the world thinks them one-sided and of 
drab complexion, and pays very little heed 
to their querulous notions, 

Eighth. 
to have a problematic mind, we mean an 


It is the business of an editor 


instinctive capacity for getting at the 
meaning of the profound theories and 
wonderful discoveries which are so fre- 
quently submitted to his consideration. 
He should never turn his back on a seedy 
and voluble philosopher, and never own 
himself unequal to the complexity or 
vagary of a question by referring it has- 
tily to the paper mill for solution. There 
might be “millions” in it. 

Ninth. It is the business of the editor 
to have a good income tliat he may suit 
the action to the impulses of his great 
Benevolence, and set the example of 
generosity, magnanimity, etc, to the 
moneycrats of society; but in this re- 
spect, for reasons too numerous to men- 
tion, his business usually fails of the 
requirement, does not “pan out” the 
returns that should be his, and conse- 
quently society lacks, most unfortunately, 
that exhibition of liberality in the be- 
stowal of pecuniary favors which every 
genuine editor would be glad to make. 

Tenth. It is the business of the editor 
to do everything for everybody; to have 
no mind, of his own, and to place the 
columns of his newspaper or periodical 
entirely at the orders of the public. The 
man who affects independence, and runs 
a paper for himself, or has any particular 
design in view in his writing and editing, 
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should not be tolerated in this day of 
common equality. Of course not. 


-> 


READING MANKIND.—There is nothing 
that gives a man superiority over others, 
in the same field of effort, like being bet- 
ter able to understand mankind and to 
exert a pleasant influence upon them, 
The doctor who reads disposition and 
knows how to suit himself to it, gets the 
business; the merchant who knows men 
and women “like a book” will become 
popular as a.man and merchant, and 
achieve success. The teacher, the law- 
yer, and the minister would double their 
power by learning what can be taught 
them in the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY in regard to human charac- 
ter and how to read it. 

Men who canvass among strangers in 
any commercial way may greatly in- 
crease their power for effective effort in 
their respective lines of work, and save 
themselves a large amount of mental and 
physical wear and tear. 

The next session of the Institute will 
be open for instruction on the first Tues- 
day of October. It is hoped that those 
who purpose attending will notify us at 
an early day, and that all will be present at 
the opening, as each lesson and lecture 
cover important ground, and those who 
would learn all they can should manage 
to hear all the lectures. 

Those who have any interest in the 
subject may send to the office of this 
magazine for the “ Institute Extra,” which 
contains particulars with reference to the 
Institute, the course of instruction, the 
topics taught, best books to read as pre- 
paratory, price of tuition, exponse of liv- 
ing while attending the course, etc. 


— 
Gs Our Eorcespondents, 


Questions oF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this defariment. But one gues- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 

unded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 

im the benefit of an early consideration. 


Ir AN INQUIRY Fair TO RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it: if not then published, the inguirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 


To Our CoNrRiIBUTORS.—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
tf our contributors generally should observe the fol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
intended for Publication - 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only, It is often 
necessary to cut the page into“ takes" for compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 
upon. 


2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful inthe matter of proper names and quotations, 

3. Don't write in a microscopic hand, as the come 
Bositor has to read it across his case, a distance A 
nearly two feet, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about “Commercial note" sise are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 


S. Be brief. People don’t like to read long stories. A 
two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your full name and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
er initials, write your full name and address below 
tt 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
avatlable contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers, IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
Anonymous letters will not be considered. 


MOTIVE TEMPERAMENT IN WOMAN.— 
W.—Where you find the Motive temperament 
strongly marked in a woman, you will usually find 
Characteristics whieh have been derived from the 
father so that she is (fositive, decided, and more 
or less independent. High organic quality Is re- 
lated more to the Mental temperament than it is 
tothe Motive, and the combination of a high order 
of quality with the Motive is exceedingly rare in 
woman. Most anthors on temperament appear 
to think thut a predominance of the Motive tem- 
perament is inconsistent with a high degree of 
quality, but from our observations we have been 
led to think that there is no Inconsistency be- 
tween them. One may inherit a very marked 
Motive impression from one parent and a fine 
nervous organism from the other, the Motive 
contributing its strength and force to supple- 
ment the delicacy and activity of the other. 
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Such a mixture is by no means unhuppy, but. 
renders the possessor quick in perceptiou, quick 
in all the processes of thought, besides enduring 
and energetic. 


Loss or SLEEP.—F. H. A.—We think 
that the trouble in your case is s lack of vitality + 
twenty-four pounds under weight is entirely too 
much, especially where a mun’s business requires 
him to work at night. You should make it your 
business to improve your health, and regulate 
your diet, modes of exercíse, and business so far 
as you can. Improve your digestion ; ite weak- 
ness is oue important reason for yonr depression 
and fatigue after a single night's Jabor. Retire 
early as a rule, get eight or nine hours’ sleep on 
those nights when you are not at work. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF A PREACHER.— 
One who hopes to make a good impression in the 
pulpit should possess a well-formed brain jn gen- 
eral, and an eveu temperament. If wo must spe- 
ciallze any qualities, they are good perceptive in- 
tellect, fair reasoniug powers, good language, 
large moral organs, imagination, taste, and some 
force. The pastoral office requirea a good social 
disposition, with independence enough to act up- 
on one's sense of responsibility and duty. 


HEREDITARY SALT-RHEUM.—J. I.—All 
hereditary diseases if permitted to run in the sys- 
tem nntil one has reached manhood are difficult to 
cure, yet a course of treatment having In view 
constitutional modifications if rigidly carried iuto 
effect will in time be beneficial if not absolutely 
curative. The patient will thus so alter his con- 
dition that he will enjoy a tolerable freedom from 
the disease in its worst phases, For salt-rheum 
local applications in the form of proper lotions, 
and constitutional treatment in the form of a 
well-regulated diet and bathing, are what we 
should recommend. 


ORGANIZATION OF A STENOGRAPHER.— 
A. B. N.—To become an expert shorthand writer 
the candidate should possess at tlie start an active 
temperament, a good intellect, and such an or- 
ganization as will favor steady upplication, The 
great fault with shorthand writers to-day is that 
they lack general culture, whereas no profession 
80 much demands a gencral education. One who 
expects to become a reporter should be conver 
sant with science and literature. To be sure 
there are specialties for the exercise of short- 
hand capability, but he has the best chance who 
to expertness with the pen adds u liberal educa- 
tion. The same qualities which would aid one 
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in becoming a shorthand reporter would help in 
iype-writing. 

BITING THE NAILS.— Question : Is it in- 
Jurious to bite the tinger nails? A LITTLE GIRL. 

Answer: It ig a bad habit for one to get into, 
for the reason that those who become addicted 
to it forget themselves wherever they may be, 
and when embarrassed they are especiully apt to 
indulge it. The injury which is done in most 
cases to the fingers is one of deformity—who 
likes to see the stubby, uncouth finger-ends 
which inveterate nail-chewers show ? We have the 
impression that the practice has a mischievous 
effect on a person’s mouth, distorting its shape, 
perhaps thickening the lips, possibly glving an 
abnormal tendency of growth to the jaws and 
teeth. 


TEMPERAMENT IN THE NEGRO.—M. 
M. C.—Phrenologists of experience are able to 
discern differences of temperament in the negro, 
but no positive rules have been laid down con- 
cerpning him as in the case of the Caucasian. It 
remains, therefore, for the physlologists and an- 
thropologists to classify the Negro and the Mon- 
gol temperaments. Here is a good field for wide 
study. We should be glad to hear from those 
who have had opportunities to atudy the races 
of Aria and Africa, and to communicate thcir 
views through our columns. 


IMPROVING THE MEMORY.—G. N. F.— 
All the methods of improving the memory are 
based upon the principle of attention. What- 
ever you study or observe should be earnestly 
regarded, The mind should fiot be permitted to 
straggle off to side issues. Outside matters gen- 
erally should be ignored for the time being. 
Memory, of course, depends first, upon the or- 
ganization, next, upon its use of training. A 
little book which we publish on the subject, cn- 
titled ** Memory und Self-improvement," con- 
tains a great many valuable suggestions for the 
cultivation of the faculty. 


CONSTRUCTIVENESS AND FEAR.—C. J. J. 
—It was evidently a misprint; *'Construetive- 
ness " should have been Cautiousness, which con- 
tributes to fear. Constructiveness is simply a me- 
chanical faculty and has nothing to do with fear. 


THE HORSE-SHOE AS A SYMBOL OF 
Luck.— Question : Why is the horse-shoe regarded 
by some people as a sign of good luck? 

Answer: This notion is five hundred or more 
years old, and aceording to what we have been 
able to ascertain it was derived from an old 
fable, that a demon in the form of a horse once 
appeared in England and gave the people warn- 
ing of an extensive conflagration which was 
abcut to oceur. On this account the animal 
came to be regarded as especially friendly to 
mankind. His perspiiation is sald by some to 
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be a cure for epilepsy; a horse’s tooth carried 
in the pocket would prevent tooth-ache, and a 
horse-shoe placed under a child’s pillow would 
save it from an attack of colic; one fastened 
against a building was a good insurance against 
fire, and finding one was a sign of good luck. 
Some of these notions are rife now. 
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Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views, ani facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 


PHRENOLOGY IN THE SCHOOL.—An ex- 
perience of six years teaehing in the public echool, 
together with sn exteuded course in private 
classes, has long since settled in my mind the 
conviction that a knowledge of the pupils! facul- 
ties, phrenologically considered, ig desirable, to 
say the least; and were the instructor himself a 
phrenologist, he could the better judge of the 
training requisite, in fact necessary, to the accom- 
plishment of the noble ends which are not un- 
reasonably expected at his hands. It is well un- 
derstood by those who have devoted their lives 
to the work of instructing youth that very differ- 
ent discipline and methods of training arc requir- 
ed for different individuals. It may be asked, 
How is such a knowledge to be acquired ? we ure 
not all Judges of human nature, True, every one 
has not the time or tact to become a phrenolo- 
gist; but who has not the time to devote a few 
hours weekly, or monthly at least, in attendance 
on lectures and in reading good books on that 
subject? While it must Improve ourselves, do 
we not owe as much to the profession whieh wo 
represent? Why are we to waste our own time 
and that of the pupil in an attempt to make him 
an expert in things which it is not only impossi- 
ble for him to perfect, but impossible for bim to 
ripeu into even a moderate degree of success? 
If your student is a born linguist, why insist 
upon making a finished mathematician or astron- 
omer of him ; or if born with a head for calcula- 
tion and mechanics, why consume his time and 
energy in trying to acquire the beauties of the 
classics ? Other things being equal, a well-bal- 
anced braln is most to be desired; but in this 
age of progression, when the common people 
must eurn their living, is it not better, while cul- 
tivating all the faculties possible to a moderate 
degree, to allow their bent to have its sway—not 
to tho exclusion of all others, but to a degree 
sufficient to become proficient? If it be better 
to be a good carpenter than a common '* Jack-at- 
all-trades,” why is it not better to be thorough in 
80tne one course of training and moderate in the 
others, than to average time with the whole? 

T. 8. PRIOR. 
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A LETTER TO BISMARCK.—A corre- | 


spondeut of the PHRENOLOGIOAL sends a copy 
of a letter sent by a German resident in England 
to Prince Bismarck, in reply to a notice that the 
German shonld present himself at a certnin place 
in Prussia for military service under the conscrip- 
tion : 

“Mr Dear BISMARCK :—I feel highly flattercd 
by your kiad invitation addressed to me at my 
native town, to join the German army, but I am 
afraid I shall not be able to accept it, for I am 
now in England, engaged in the more useful 
work (as I consider it) of expounding mental 
science and teaching people how to make the 
best use of their faculties, For the same reason, 
I scarcely feel myself at liberty to accept even 
the hospitality of six months’ board and lodging 
at the expense of the Stato, which you consider- 
ately offer as an alternative. I much prefer bask- 
ing in the sunshine of English liberty to being 
forced despotically into military servitude in my 
own country, lhave altogether given up fight- 
ing since I left school. I do not kuow that I 
have anything particular to fight about now, and 
I hardly care to engage in fighting at any one 
else's bidding. If you have a quarrel with any- 
body I would advise you to settle it amicably 1f 
possible, or clse fight it out yourseif. If after 
you have ‘fixed up? the army, you can make it 
convenient to run over here at any time to one 
of my pbrenological lectures, I shall be happy to 
point out the superiority of life in England, and 
explain the nature and utility of the, as I say, 
more useful work which I am engaged in, and I 
will examine your head, either publicly or pri- 
vately, free of charge. 

** With kind regards to the Governor, I remain 
yours, faitbfully, GUSTAVUS COHEN," 


Tue PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is mnch more 
than its name implies, dealing not only with the 
“ bumptiousness ” of individuals, but with facta 
of sanitary and general science, contaluing during 
the year an amount of useful knowledge far ex- 
ceeding in value the subscription price.—<Sat, 
Eve. Spectator. 


PERSONAL. 


Harrison AINSWORTH, the author of thirty- 
four novels, died comparatively poor— aud he 
wrote just the stuff that pleases the masses, 

Mna. M. M. Ricker, who was admitted to the 
bar in the District of Columbia iu May last, is 
said to have passed the best examination among 
seventeen applicants, all men but herself. She 
was especially well versed in the law of real prop- 
erty, a branch usually deemed to be a little above 
the feminine practitioner, 

Mn. WiLLIAM THOMAS, of Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, is in his ninety-fourth year, and remem- 
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bers Ebenezer Cobb, who died at tho age of one 
hundred and seven, and who in his time remem- 
bered Peregrine White, born on the May 
flower, Mr. Thomas 1s the oldest living grad- 
uate of Harvard College, haying been in the 
class of 1807. 


Six thousand workmen of Mr. Frederick 
Krupp, the great gun-maker, having refused to 
obey his order to be vaccinated duriug a small- 
pox epidemic, he gave them their choice of vac- 
ciuation or dismissal ; and as few poor men care 
to leave good pay, a cottage, a garden, a pension 
fund, an accident fund, and a relief fund, they 
submitted to the operation. A rather despotic 
fellow, that Krupp ! 


Mns, FLoRENOE E. Conr, of New York, is 
credited with receiving $4,000 a year for designs 
for carpets. She very aptly says that there is a 
wide fleld in this direction for the employment 
of woman's taste and skill. She makes designs 
for various houses in New York and Philadel. 
phia, and ts paid according to their value, 


WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


THE fruit of edncation is the desire to learn. 

Don’r buy a plano for your daughters while 
your sons need a plow. 

Propery is often the mantle chosen to conceal 
triamphant vice. 


I WILL listen to any one`s convictions, but pray 
keep your doubts to yourself. I have plenty of 
my own.—GoETHE. 

ADVERSITY has the effect of eliciting talents 
which in prosperous circumstances would have 
lain dormant, 

TRUE repentance has a double aspect : it looks 
upon things past with a weeping eye, and upon 
the future with a watchful eye.—8SouTR. 

Tae man who is not living aright is sour 
within, and the sour works out. He who lives 
aright is your sympathetic and generous man. 

ANON: The superiority of man to nature is 
outwardly illustrated in literature and in life, 
Nature needs an immense quantity of quills to 
make a goose with, but man cau make a goose 
of himself in five minutes without one quill, 

Or» thanks, old thoughts, old aspirations, 

Outlive men's lives and lives of nations. 

Dead, but for oue thing which survives— 

The inalienable and unpriced treasure, 

The old joy of power, the old pride of pleasure, 

That lives in light above men's lives. 
—ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 
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has no faith to guide his practice and impe! him 
to action, he will only drift—and no man ever 
drifted into a good and useful life, certainly not 
into salvation. 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT secing Diogenes look- 
{ug attentively at a parcel of human bones, asked 
the philosopher what he was looking for. “That 
which 1 can not find," was the reply; “the dif- 
ference between your father's bones and those 
of his slaves.” 


In this department we give short reviews of such 
Naw Books as publishers see fit to send us, In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as skall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use, It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. We can usually supply any 
of those noticed. 


MIRTH. 


DrirTwoop. By Julia and Medora Clark. 
12mo, pp. 172. Milwaukee: Magann, Keefe 
& Ald ch. 

The West sends us a volume of poems now 
and then by one of her sons or daughters who 
has felt the monitions of the muse or imagined 
that he or she was called upon to give utterance 
to high and burning thought. Rarely though do 
we find, on opening the bright-hound pages, 
good cause for the book's existence, Rhymes 
there are, many of which are not poetry, but 
most of our writers of rhymes appear to think 
that they have only to mateh the termina] words 
of a couplet with like-sounding penults to make 
poetry. We opencd “ Driftwood” with that in- 
difference peculiar to the reviewer who has had 
much experience with the flood of metrical pub- 
licntions which has been poured from the press 
during the last decade, but In turning over the 
pages we found here and there a verse which 
sparkled with lively sentiment, and we were 
pleased to note that the lines were in most cases 
carefully modulated and the rhythm harmonious. 
*" My Answer," for instance, is a pretty little 
caprice, beginning : 

“ A music nweet as evening bells 
Came floating thro’ the autumn haze, 
An echo from the perished years, 
A measure from my girlhood’s days, 
The rhythmic language of thy heart 
That spake to mine of after days.” 


And ending with : 


© Ob, eweeter than chimes of the sea H 
Oh, fairer than blorsoms of faith ! 
And brighter than visions of hope, 
The love thon bast kindled in me. 
The zephyrs repeat the refrain 
And whisper my secret to thee.” 


** A Jittle nonsense now and then 


Is relished by the wisest men,” 


Paor your finger in a tub of water, and after 
removing it observe the size of the hole that re- 
melns, This is usually the impression the best 
of advice makce on men’s minde. —BUkDETTk. 


INDIGNANT mother: ‘Surely you don't mean 
this for a likeness of my son? Why, the boy 
looks like an idiot." Photographer—''I'm very 
sorry, but I can’t help that, ma’am.” 

Tue infidel argys jnst as a bull duz chained to 
a post. He bellows and saws, but he don't get 
loose from the post, I notiss. Not much. 


A TEMPERANCE SERMON. 


If for a stomach ache you tache 

Each time some whisky, it will break 

You down, and meak you sheak and quache, 
And you will sce a horrid snacbe. 


GrouRAPHICAL.—The London Academy, in its 
notice of the February numbor of Harper's Maga- 
gine, explains tbat the articles by George Luthrop 
on '* A Clever Town hullt by Quakers,” refer to 
*! Pennsylvania.” 


Never despair, Many a boy who goes around 
with a yellow patch on his bine pantaloona may 
some day write a volume of poetry 1n bluo and 
gold or have a silver plate on hia door. 


À SCIENTIFIC lecturer put out handbills headed 
"Know Thyself.” -A wag soon called on the 
Jectnrer aud told him he was inducing a great 
many people to form acqualntances of a very 
low order. The lecturer looked at the wag a 
moment, und said, “My friend, you are right, 
but it never occurred to me until I saw you." Dans i pns dapi ae s d 

[i c 
“ M188 SNOWDROP,” gaid a gentleman of color, -: uid p T 


t without its hopeful admonition : 
the other afternoon, during a shower, to a lady ix à s eoulé were never meant 
of his acquaintance, “as de wedder is somewhat To idly wan de ia content 
amphibious, will yvu do me de honor to step , 


Through eun-lit vales of honeyed breath. 
under my umbrella an’ form a quorum ?"* “Tank ‘A drvam elyelan after death. 


you, Mr, Rillips, I will. In dts wedder an um- Jf so *twere better all to be 
breller is radder cosmopolitan.” Barth life than immortality.” 
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PROHIBITION DOES PROHIBIT; or, Pro- 
hibition not a Failure. By John N. Stearns. 
12mo, 90 pp. Price, 10 cts. New York: The 
National Tenperance Soctety. 


A new and enlarged editiou of a vigorous pam- 
phlet with the eame title published a few years 


ago. It is an epitomized argument founded upon, 


solid data for prohibiting the sale of intoxicating 
beverages, and a complete answer to the snarling 
ery of liquor-drinkers that legislation will not 
stop drunkenness and reduce to a minimum the 
thousand and one evils which flow from free 
trade in rum. Let the tax-puyer, the economist, 
the parent, the teacher, the clergyman, and 
everybody road it. 


SUMMER GLEANINGS. Compiled and ar- 
ranged by Rose Portcr, author of ‘‘ Founda- 
tions," ete. Oblong octavo. New York: 
White & Stokes. 

A conveniently arranged acrap-book for the 
summer vacation, suggestive iu itself of agrec- 
able and useful employment in the hours of rec- 
reation. The author has divided her liberally 
spaced pages, allotting parts for notes, for pencil 
sketches, and for pressed flowers. The book i3 
sufficient for three months’ use, and one ficds at 
the head of each page a sentiment for the day, 
which should be suggestive to the most heedless 
of summer loungers. We trust that the book 
will sell widely ; it is certainly an improvement 
on the average sugnmer reading. 


MYSTERIES OF THE HAND REVEALED 
AND EXPLAINED: the Art of Determining 
"from an Inspection of the Hands the Person's 
Temperament, Appetites, Passions, Impulses, 
Aspirations, Mental Endowments, etc. By 
Robert Allen Campbell, Tilustrated. 18mo, 
pp. 208. St. Louis: J. W. Campbell & Co. 
The hand, doubtless, expresses much of the 

character, but when one goes to the length of 

this new disciple of Desbarolles in attributing to 
that valuable instrament the capability, by rea- 
son of its mere physical constitution, of declar- 
ing oll the psychie elements of human character, 
an the author does on his title-page, we must 
enter our protest. We wish that he bad given 
chapter and verse for his quotation from Job; 
we have looked through the references in our 

Cruden without discovering it. Possibly, how- 

ever, it is a new rendering which has not found 

ita way into Cruden. 

Mr. Camphell has epitomized the subject of 
chiromar.cy well in his little book, and the curi- 
ous will find in it ail that they may care to learn; 
while to those who want a means of diversion 

ot altogether without profit it can be serviceable 
s a pastime. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Nanoy HARTSHORN AT CHATAUQUA. By Mrs. 
Nancy Hartshorn. - 10mo, pp. 212. Price, paper, 
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50 cents, cloth $1.00. This is a humorous 
sketch of this prominent summer resort, origi- 
nully arranged for Sunday-school workers, but 
now become a point of attraction for a large 
number of our people. It is not an unlikely hit 
on the part of the writer, therefore, as we believe 
no one before has attempted to write up the 
place in a facetious manner. She tells not a few 
facta in her garb of pleasantry. J.8. Ogilvie & 
Co., publishers, New York. 

Miss SLIMMENS’ WINDOW. 
“A Bad Boy's Diary." pp. 150. Illustrated. 
Price 25 cente, paper. 60 cents, cloth. Miss 
Blimmens appears to be an ancient maiden, the 
keeper of a millinery-shop In a country town, 
and much given to scolding, gabble, and gossip, 
now and theu getting off what appears to be 
out and out scandal, the fruit of jealousy, envy, 
and cupidity. All the time anxious to become 
known as Mrs. , she intimates a strong an- 
tagoriam to enter into bonds of matrimony, and 
her very freely expressed opinions sometimes 
get her into disagreeable scrapes. J.&. Ogilvie 
& Co., publishers, New York. 


In tHE PoPULAR BcigNcE MONTHLY for May 
Herbert Spencer is rather severe in criticising 
certain remarks of Gold win Smith, with reference 
to Spencer's ** Data of Ethics." An interesting 
sketch of the development of the stereoscope, a 
reply to Miss Hardaker, on the Woman Ques- 
tion, Color Blinduess, and Color Perception, are 
the leading pieces de resistance, 


Fire AND Drom SERIES, No. 6.— THE OLD 
TAVERN. Published by the National Temp. 8o. 
clety, New York, at 10 cts. This is a good story 
and more adapted to interest young people 
than the average temperance stories. It teaches 
a practical lesson in cvery-day economy, and er 
courages habits of industry and cheerfulness. 


Toe Secret oF Wings. The principles of 
their inimitably exquisite mechanism, simply set 
forth, by Geo. B. Starkweather, with photo- 
graphic illustrations, replete with seed thoughts 
for the aeronaut. Price 50 cents, Washington: 
H. W. Beadle & Co. - : 


Tus EoLEOTIO MAGAZINE, published by E. R. 
Pelton, New York, continues to reproduce for 
Amcrican readers, choice sclectiona from the 
British and other foreign periodicals, and is as 
worthy as ever of public support. Annuai sub- 
scription, 85. 

More PusLIO Parks. How New York com- 
pares with other Cities; Lungs for the Metropo- 
lis, A pamphlet that discusses the financial and 
sanitary aspect of the questions. Neatly illus- 
trated. New York Park Associatiou, Publishers. 

MANUAL OF  EVANGELISTIO TEMPERANCE 
Wong, for all Woman's Christian Temp. Unions. 
By Mrs. 8. M. D. Henry. Price, 10 cents. $1.00 a 
dozen. National Temperance Society, New York. 


By the author o 
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AUTHOR OF "THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN LIFE." 


bil ers gentleman has a large brain, | weighing one hundred and seventy pounds 

measuring twenty-two and three- | could give it, but as he weighs fifty-five 
quarter inches, and it is able to use the | pounds more than the requisite amount, 
nutriment which a well-balanced body ! his brain has a source of constant supply 
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to give it extra vigos in emergencies. It is 
like a balance in the bank for a business 
man,areservoiron agood millstream; when 
a supreme effort is required, the vitality is 
such that he can work two days and a night 
without very much suffering. In other 
worus, he has a constitution that will en- 
dure hardship, labor, fatigue, and at the 


same time keep in a fresh and vigorous. 
Thus he is enabled to work | 


condition. 
always with a full head of steam in ordi- 


nary effort, and rarely comes to a point | 


where all his vitality is demanded. Hav- 
ing so much of resource he could strike 
harder if he would, and oftener if required. 

He has a very strong resemblance to his 
mother's family in his build, in his intel- 
lect, and in the power of his vitality. He 
has a femininetype of thoüght which gives 
him intuitive judgment of truth, without 
the necessity of always plodding; and 
then he has large Causality and Compari- 
son, and the ability to reason sharply and 
soundly on subjects that are abstract; yet 
he is largely indebted to his ability to 
' take as it were from an elevation a bird's- 
eye view of a matter, thus getting a gen- 


eral outline before he sits down to plow | 


through it. When he starts into an in- 
vestigation, it is after he has seemed to 
see the end from the beginning, and then 
the only labor he has to do is to put his 
sense of truth into logical form. This 
type of mind gives the ability to put phi- 
losophy and facts together and make 
them available. 

He is remarkable for his memory. 
Whatever he touches sticks, and be- 
comes incorporated with himself, and it 
is exceedingly easy for him to recall an- 
ecdotes and illustrative instances. He 
would have enjoyed Mr. Lincoln's little 
stories because they were always loaded 
with the honey of truth, and were gener- 
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ally sharp as the sting that protects the 
honey. He ought therefore to be good 
company for those who are permitted to 
be intimate with him, and he would be 
the life and soul of the company wher- 
ever he might chance to be, unless he 
falls in with a Gamaliel, then he would 
be as mum as a listener need be, and sit 
at his feet as Paul did, until he got all 
the master could give him. 

He is a good student and a good list- 
ener; although when he gets started 
in talking and has a surrounding which 
needs instruction, he can fill the hour 
with his own thoughts and statements ; yet 
if he meets a man that is his superior in 
any branch of knowledge, he knows how 
to be silent. He never has been accus- 
tomed to argue with men who were able 
to teach him, he would let them do the 
talking; but when he got away among 
those who needed the knowledge, he 
would incorporate the new knowledge he 
had obtained with his old, and thus be- 
come a teacher to them. 

He appreciates the droll, the funny, and 
knows how to scathe and scarify. He is 
remarkable for his Firmness; few men 
have so much. He is remarkable for his 
love of justice and his desire for the truth. 
He is more cautious than the majority of 
men, and anxious that his statements 
should be well based; and in argument 
would make a free citation of good au- 
thors, and back up his thoughts and prin- 
ciples with the wisdom of others, so far 
as he could; as a preacher he would 
quote from the Scriptures and from the 
Fathers, if they were as wise as reverend. 
In other words, although inclined to be 
original, he calls to his aid the knowledge 
of others wherever it can be made avail- 
able. 

His Approbativeness is uncommonly 
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strong, and he suffers or rejoices greatly, 
as he may be approved or disapproved by 
those whose opinions are respected, and 
whose good opinion is to be desired. His 
Self-esteem is not wanting, hence, while 
he moves with apparent guardedness and 
modesty and sensitiveness respecting 
truth and other people's opinions of 
truth, he has a conscience of his own, 
and if he believes himself to be in the 
right he stands as firmly as possible, but 
never fails to get all the aid which the 
wisdom and experiences of others may 
render him; hence, the margin of his 
pages would be likely to bear numerous 
citations. He is remarkable for his so- 
cial power; has always been a pet of 
woman. From a child the aunts and 
grandmothers believed in him; when he 
was ten years old they would apologize 
for him to the rest of the household and 
save him from blame from the stronger 
side of the family. If he wanted a favor 
or somebody to sustain him or his cause, 
he never found woman lacking in loyalty 
and fealty. Asa minister the women would 
believe in him, as a merchant they would 
trade with him, as a citizen they would 
back him up, and as a politician would 
contrive to get him a full vote, and get 
some votes from the other party so that 
he should be elected; and the reason is 
that he inherits so much from the moth- 
er's side of the house, that womanhood 
has a normal sympathy with him. He is 
not bad-tempered, although a little quick ; 
there is more powder than bullet; his 
words are sharper than his hatred, and he 
does not carry malice. 


A. Wilford Hall was born in Bath town- 
ship, Steuben County, N. Y., August 18, 
1819. His childhood was passed in great 
poverty, his parents with five children, 
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being supported by the meager proceeds 
of day’s work on farms by the father, ina 
wild, uncultivated country. Living on the 
coarsest fare and scantily clad in home- 
spun garments, the product of the moth- 
er's industry, the subject of our sketch 
was required, as soon as able, to do farm 
work for the neighbors, so as to aid in the 
support of the family. Education was out 
of the question, as there were no schools 
near, and no money to pay for the school- 
books necessary, to say nothing of helping 
to support the teacher. Consequently the 
family grew up in utter ignorance even of 
the spelling-book. Wilford was thirteen 
years of age, and scarcely knew his let- 
ters, when his mother's brother, Abner 
Hathaway, paid a visit to the then wilder- 
ness of Steuben County to spend a month 
in deer hunting. The deer were abundant 
in those forests then, and Abner possessed 
a new percussion rifle, the first of that 
great improvement over the old flint-lock 
which had been seen in that country. He 
was a good marksman, and it is hardly 
necessary to say that the Hall family had 
richer fare that winter than was custom- 
ary, and they all looked up to uncle Ab- 
ner as a real benefactor sent to their lonely 
log-cabin from some far-off land of civil- 
ization. 

During this winter's feast the uncle be- 
came attached to the almost naked boy of 
thirteen, and negotiated with his mother 
tolet him go with him and drive horse 
on the Erie Canal, as the uncle was en- 
gaged every summer in doing a prosper- 
ous boating business in shipping lumber 
from Geneva to Troy, N. Y. The con- 
tract was not difficult to consummate, and 
the boy, with a substantial suit, obtained 
from funds advanced by the uncle upon 
his prospective wages, was off to Geneva 
to assume the responsible office of canal 
driver, in which, fortunately, very little 
"book-learning" was required for efh- 
cient service. 

For five summers Wilford, known then 
familiarly as Aleck, plied the lash and 
curry-comb alternately to the horses in 
his care. But the small pay for which 
such service could readily be obtained, 
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with the countless temptations to spend 
money, left nothing at the end of each 
season of exposure and toil, and the boy, 
now nearing the age of manhood, found 
time flying rapidly, with no intellectual 
improvement to fit him for the duties of 
man's estate. One moonlit summer's 
night he had a friendly chat with an Epis- 
copal clergyman upon the deck of a boat 
as it was leaving Rochester. The good 
man gave him some earnest advice, in 
which he said that the young driver had a 
grander mission to fill than a life on the 
canal, and this led him to resolve then 
and there to quit the towpath forever, and 
try what there was for him of more im- 
portance in the wide world. He settled 
up with the captain of the boat for the 
small amount then due, some seven dol- 
lars in cash, and started on foot across 
the country for the forest home where his 
mother was still ready to receive the wan- 
derer with open arms. A short visit de- 
termined his stay at the log-cabin. In 
company with a younger brother he 
started on foot for Ohio, then the far 
West, to seek his fortune. The two walk- 
ed for days in succession till out of money, 
then stopped and worked for a brickmaker 
till sufficient money was earned to help 
them forward on their way. While walk- 
ing through the Western Reserve of 
Ohio, near Warren, the subject of this 
sketch struck his foot accidentally against 
a stone and sprained his knee so badly 
that it was impossible to proceed further. 
With the aid of his brother he succeeded 
in reaching the nearest house, and begged 
to be kept all night, assuring the owner 
that they had means sufficient to pay for 
supper and lodging. The proprietor of 
the comfortable log-cabin consented un- 
der the circumstances, although he had 
previously refused to entertain any stran- 
gers even for pay. 

This was the turning point in the life of 
Wilford. The host happened to be a 
minister and a backwoods doctor, as well 
as school-teacher for a neighboring coun- 
try school. In conversation with the boys 
he got their history, and became so inter- 
ested in their adventure that he took pity 
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on the lame tramp, and proposed that 
while the younger brother should pursue 
his journey westward in search of a place 
to pitch his tent, the disabled Wilford 
should make his home with him and go 
to school, while earning his board by tak- 
ing care of the cows and chopping fire- 
wood. This arrangement was gladly ac- 
cepted, and the next morning the broth- 
ers parted, and while the younger was 
making his way toward Sandusky, the 
elder soon recruited, and commenced the 
first schooling of his life, being now about 
eighteen years of age. He pursued his 
studies night and day with great assiduity 
for a year and a half, and made such prog- 
ress that he was advised to go for a term 
to the Farmington Academy, which was 
but a few miles distant. He settled with 
his generous friend, the doctor, and with 
such clothing as he could procure with 
the means he had managed to earn, he 
made application to the academy and 
was accepted. Here he applied himself 
with all his energy to books and to such 
labor as he could find to do. He cut cord- 
wood for a farmer in the neighborhood to 
earn money with which to pay his board 
and tuition, and made up lost time by 
studying at night to keep up with his 
class. For six months he kept on in this 
way, and at the end of the term received 
from the principal of the Academy a cer- 
tificate of qualification as teacher of a dis- 
trict school. This document proved a 
sufficient passport to the board of county 
examiners, who asked a very few ques- 
tions, and soon after settled him over 
about fifty scholars, many of them young 
men and women, and some far better 
qualified even than himself, as he thought, 
to teach the school. But his industry at 
night more than made up for his defi- 
ciency in some of the branches he was 
forced to teach, so that his defective ed- 
ucation did not come to open exposure, 
although more than once suspected by 
some of the more advanced of his pupils. 
The school term ended creditably to the 
teacher, the trustees giving him a certifi- 
cate of thanks. For years he pursued the 
same general course (studying through 
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the summer and teaching through the 
winter months), until having become 
deeply interested in questions pertaining 
to the future life, he turned his attention 
to the study of the Scriptures, and finally 
entered the ministry. 

For ten years he pursued the calling of 
an itinerant evangelist, holding meetings 
wherever an opportunity for doing good 
presented itself. During this period he 
wrote the work known as “ Universalism 
against Itself," having held by request 
many public discussions with prominent 
Universalist clergymen. The result of 
the publication of this book was a com- 
plete success, and so great was the de- 
mand for it that in two or three years 
the author had sold more than 40,000 
copies. The work was afterward pub- 
lished by the Methodist Book Concern 
at Cincinnati, many thousand copies more 
being sold. It has now been out of print for 
more than twenty years, although there 
is talk of the author's rewriting and re- 
publishing it. After his successful efforts 
with this book, Mr. Hall retired from pub- 
lic view on account of failing health, and 
engaged somewhat in secular pursuits, 
spending large portions of the past thirty 
years in the Rocky Mountain region of 
the far West. About three years ago, 
however, he came before the public again 
through the publication of a book enti- 
tled “The Problem of Human Life," by 
Wilford, in which the Evolution, Sponta- 
neous Generation, and Materialistic theo- 
ries of Darwin, Huxley, Haeckel, and oth- 
ers were attacked with such force and 
with such riovel arguments, that it at 
once attracted the attention of the relig- 
ious world, and especially the clergy, who 
had become perplexed by the difficult prob- 
lems raised in Darwin's works. But the 
most marked and surprising feature of this 
book was its attack on the current theory 
of acoustics, a theory never before called 
in question. The arguments of the best 
exponents of the theory— Tyndale, Helm- 
holtz, and Mayer—were taken up, dissect- 
ed, and severely criticised, their experi- 
ments denounced as false, and many of 
their most important statements of facts 
denied as having any foundation in truth. 
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Whatever may be the merits of the posi- 
tions assumed and the theories advanced 
in this book, the force and persistence 
with which theauthor sets them forth has 
compelled the attention and aroused the 
investigation of theological and scientific 
scholars and thinkers everywhere. 

The book has had a most unprecedented 
sale, more than 33,000 copies of the revis- 
ed edition having been sold in less than 
two years. Asa natural corfiequence the 
wide reading of this book has caused 
much controversy in various religious 
and secular papers, especially concerning 
the author's attack on the current theory 
of sound, many professors of physics tak- 
ing sides with the book, while others sup- 
port the old view. 

The success of his book and the open 
discussion of the scientific theories which 
it examines induced the author to start a 
monthly paper called the Microcosm, de- 
voted to a general discussion of similar 
themes, and to be used as a medium 
through which he might reach the public 
ear in defense of his novel positions in 
science. His friends thought the paper 
would fail of support, and advised him 
not to make the attempt; but the first 
year of his paper is just closing, and so 
favorable has been its reception that 
an average of more than 2,000 subscrip- 
tions a month have reached the office 
from the commencement to near the 
close of the volume. More than 6,000 
ministers of all denominations have their 
names already down on the subscription 
books of this paper. The last sensation 
of theauthor and editor is his attack upon 
Newton's law of gravitation. He is now 
in the midst of this controversy, and what 
the end of it is to be the forthcoming sec- 
ond volume of the Microcosm, just an- 
nounced, will probably determine. It is 
a daring venture, as Newton's Principia 
is among the largest game in received 
science which one may attempt to bring 
down. 

.Lebanon Valley College at Annville, 
Pa., has just conferred upon Mr. Hall the 
honorary degree of Ph.D., or Doctor of 
Philosophy, in view of their appreciation 
of his scientific attainments, 
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IS CONSCIENCE INNATE? 


O fact is better settled than this, that 
men have a feeling which is grati- 

fied by whatever the common judgment 
of the world regards as right, and pained 
by anything which, by general consent, is 
regarded as wrong. This feeling is called 
Conscience. If the feelings of fear, of 
hope, of kindness, of anger, pride, am- 
bition, loves or hatred, be natural and in- 
born—and who dares deny that they are? 
—why is not the sense of right and wrong 
equally so? Everybody knows that some 
have a strong current of sympathy while 
others always show too little; some are 
gloomy, others hopeful, some rash, others 
extra prudent, and these traits are scen 
to be strong or weak from the beginning 
of conscious activity to the close of life. 
Now we assert, and believe every school 
teacher will agree with us, that there 
seems to be as much difference in sense 
of right and duty, or Conscience, in chil- 
dren, as there is in any other trait of 
character. How any sensible man, not 
sadly destitute of Conscience, could ever 


doubt the innate presence and power of |: 


the faculty, we can not conceive. 

It is true that many eminent writers on 
mental science have tried to explain the 
trait we call Conscience by referring it to 
the force and activity of other faculties. 
Mandeville attributed it to the love of 
praise; Hume to utility, Dr. Paley to the 
desire for everlasting happiness. 

On the contrary, Dr. Clark, Dr. Hutche- 
son, Dr. Adam Smith, Dr. Reid, Lord 
Kames, and Mr. Stewart maintain the ex- 
istence of a moral faculty in man which 
produces the sentiment right or wrong, 
independently of any other consideration. 

Human nature hungers for the right as 
really as it hungers for food. Imagine a 
man destitute of the idea of justice in 
himself and all others, and it would at a 
single sweep annihilate society and civil- 
ization — none could trust his fellow— 
each would look on others as robbers, 
and all he had, even to life itself, would 
be in imminent jeopardy. To live in so- 
ciety, man must believe in the integrity 
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of his fellows—locks and bolts, courts 
and jails are only for a few who have their. 
native sense of justice and conscience 
either originally weak or blunted. Are 
we told that men refrain from theft and 
robbery solely through fear? Some may 
be, for there are those who are weak in 
one faculty or another, but whosoever 
tells us there is no honesty except that 
which is born of fear we would incline to 
dismiss at once from our company, count 
our spoons and chickens when they were 
gone, and be careful to lock our stable 
door whenever we expected them on our 


premises. 


There ought to be no doubt that an in- 
nate faculty exists, the office of which is 
to produce the sentiment of justice, or 
the feeling of obligation, independently 
of selfishness, hope of reward, fear of 
punishment, or any extrinsic motive; a 
faculty, in short, the natural language of 
which is “ Frat justitia, ruat celum"— 
let justice be done though the heavens 
fall. 

Conscience is but a part of the human 
mind, as reason is another part. They 
may act with different degrees of vigor, 
or they may act in equality and harmony. 

Instinct mainly governs animals and 
leads them always to do right in their 
own sphere; human training may modify 
their action by imposing rules which 
they fear to disobey, but they lack con- 
science as volition of their own, or the 
feeling which teaches them to do right 
because it is right. Man is endowed toa 
certain extent with instinct, but unlike 
the animal he is endowed with reason and 
conscience. These are specially human 
faculties, belong together though often 
acting in different degrees of strength, 
but ought to work together in finding out 
what is right and proper, and then feel- 
ing impelled to do it. 

Joseph Cook says, “Conscience is that 
which perceives and fcels rightness and 
oughtness in moral motives—that is, in 
choices and intentions." “Our sense ot 
what ought to be, invariably requires us 
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to choose what conscience commands.” 
* Conscience guarantees only good inten- 
tions.” 

We need the aid of intellect and expe- 
rience to find out what is useful, beneficial 
and just between man and man, our own 
conduct toward the lower animals, but 
conscience comes in,to justify us in the 
motive to do right and to make us un- 
comfortable if we fail to do it. 

We respect men whose intentions are 
good and whosc efforts are earnest to do 
that which they deem to be right, though 
we may know their choice in the direc- 
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tion of effort is not sound or reasonable. 
Men often 
* Know the right and still the wrong pursue," 

and try to conceal their misdeeds, show- 
ing that they acted without a conscious- 
ness of right intention. Such men we 
can not respect as we do him who means 
right, and still does wrong through igno- 
rance or misinformation. 

Conscience asks what is right? Intel- 
lect aids in finding out; then conscience 
insists that the right be done. This is 
conscience, and happy is he whose con- 
science impels him to obey its dictates. 

NELSON SIZER. 
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SILK CULTURE AND THE SILK-WORM. 


pt may be upward of forty-five hundred 
years since an empress of China dex- 
terously unwound a silk-worm's cocoon 
and discovered the wonderful properties 
it possessed as a fiber for the loom, but 
the silk-worm was quite unknown to Eu- 
rope until the rcign of Justinian, or about 
threethousand years later. After that time 
silk production in the raw and manufactur- 
ed forms made rapid progress, and spread 
over Southern Europe, a settled demand 
for the beautiful fabrics of the silk loom 
usually springing up wherever they be- 
came known. America has been for the 
most part dependent upon the factories 
of France for a supply of silk goods, al- 
though as early as 1718 the cultivation of 
silk was introduced into Louisiana, and 
special settlements were established for 
its promotion in that and other Southern 
States. In a few places in New England 
raw silk was produced in small quantities 
previous to the Revolutionary war, and 
manufactured into small articles like 
stockings, ribbons, handkerchiefs, etc. 
The Revolution proved a severe blow to 
American silk interests, almost entirely 
breaking them up in the South and great- 
ly embarrassing them in the North. 
They were, however, regarded as too im- 
portant to be entirely given up, for in 
1844 the silk product of the United States 
was reported to be 396,790 pounds, and 
valued at $1,400,000. 
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For some reasons not thoroughly clear, 
there seems to have ‘been a falling off in 
this line of industry, as the reports for 
1850, 1860, and 1870 disclose a remarkable 
decline in silk products. It is probable 
that importations, the competitive influ- 
ence of cotton, tobacco, and our great 
food products, to say nothing of the civil 
war, operated unfavorably upon the young 
industry. 

The past five years have witnessed a 
revival in silk culture, and at the present 
time it promises to become an important 
branch of American industry. In Cali- 
fornia cocooneries have been established 
on a large scale, and in New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, North Carolina, Louisiana, Mis- 
souri, and other States men and women 
are giving attention to the care of the 
silk-worm. The yearly returns of silk 
manufacture which show an advancing 
scale have much to do with this revival. 
The census of 1880 states the product of 
the 383 silk mills in activity that year to 
be worth ‘thirty-four millions of dollars, 
the number of hands employed being 
nearly 35,000. 

Data like these should stimulate prac- 
tical attention to the production of the 
raw material needed by the silk weaver, 
especially as it is “as easy to raise cocoons 
as sheep—and easier.” 

That the silk-worm is a species of cater- 
pillar the reader need not be told, but he 
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with two or three obscure streaks and a 
lunate spot on the upper wings. Themale 
insect is active, flying swiftly about in the 
evening, and sometimes by day, 
but the female is inactive and 
lives a few hours only after de- 
positing its eggs (Fig. 5). The 
whole life of a silk moth does not 
generally exceed three days, and 
never a week. During this period 
the female lays from four to five 
hundred eggs, which are about 
'the size of a mustard-seed, and of 
a pale yellow color. They adhere 
to the surface on which they are 
deposited. (See Fig. 4). The 
eggs of those varieties which go 
through their changes but once 
a year may be kept in a cool 
place for seven or eight months 
without injury, and if carefully 
packed may be transported with 
perfect safety. When the season 
of the year arrives at which their 
food is ready for them, they are 
hatched. The young worm when 
it first emerges from the egg is 
not more than one-twelfth of an 
inch long, and about the size of 
a horse hair. It is of a blackish- 
brown color, but gradually 
changes to a creamy white, as it 


work in the first stages ofits spinning. The | advances toward maturity. If the circum- 


cocoon, or important result of its industry, | stances of climate, food, and temperature 
is shown in the next illustration, In are favorable, it develops into the full- 
this, like other larvae, the worm assumes | grown caterpillar, in from twenty to fifty- 
the chrysalis state, and in the course of | six days, according to the variety. Dur- 


may not have seen that industrious spin- 

ner of the most precious fiber known to 

the loom. Fig. 2 represents the worm at 
>) 


Fig. 1, — Tn& Sitk-Worm AT DIFFERENT STAGES or GROWTH. 


Fig. 3.—Cocoons, 


ing this period the worms cast their skins. 
four times. And it is in the ten days of 
time the moth emerges. This is about | their life after the last moult that the 
an inch long, with a stretch of wing reach- | cocoon is spun. 

ing two inches, Itis pale yellow in color, | Fig. 6—a shows one of the double lattice, 


Fig. a.—Srinninc. 
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frames used for the worms to spin upon, 
and the same Fig., at the side, represents 
a case in which they are kept and fed, 


cocoons, They first make an outer cov- 
ering of floss silk to keep off the rain; 
within this they spin fine silk, bending 
the head and body up and 
down, and crossing to every 
side, entirely surrounding 
the body as a protection 
against wind and cold ; and 
within this a more delicate 
silk, glued firmly together 
for the inner chamber, re- 
sisting both cold air and 
water, The completed co- 
coon resembles a pigeon's. 
egg, is from one to one and 
a half inches long and 
bright yellow in color. 

In the management of silk-worms for 
the production of the silk of commerce 
the cocoon is allowed to remain until the: 


Fig. 4.—Moru AND EGGS. 


showing their daily progress in growth. 
When they have attained their full 
growth they have increased in weight 
from the one hundredth 
of a grain to ninety grains, 
each consuming mean- 
while an ounce of mulberry 
leaves, or 60,000 times its 
primitive weight, Atthis 
time they are ready to spin 
their cocoons, and seek a 
suitable place to deposit 
them. 

The spinning apparatus 
is near the mouth, and con- 
nected with the silk bags, 
which are long, slender, 
and convoluted, contain- 
ing a liquid gum ; they are 
closed below, and end 
above in slender tubes, one 
on each side, which unite 
to form the single spinning 
tube. The gum from which 
the silk is produced, on 
contact with the air is elab- 
orated by the long glan- 
dular organs; and every 
thread of silk is made up 
of two strands. It is cus- 
tomary to supply to the 
worms a piece of rolled 
paper or some hollow sub- Fig. s.Moru EMERGING AND Just EMERGED PROM Cocoon. 
stance into which they can retire, or a con- | spinning of the worm has been completcd,. 
venient twig, or a frame such as has been | and the chrysalis fully formed, which can: 
mentioned, for the formation of the! be ascertained by gently shaking the co-- 
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coon. If the cocoon is ripe, the chrysalis 
will be found to rattle about inside. 

The first process which cocoons under- 
go is called reeling, for which they are 
prepared by being placed in warm water 
and gently agitated to dissolve the gum 
with which they are bound together, so 
that the ends of the filaments may be 
gathered. Fig. 8 represents the operation 
of gathering the filaments together, and 
in Fig. ọ may be seen the manner in 
which they are conducted to the reel. 


Fig. 6.—LATTICE AND CASE FOR THE SPINNERS. 


Fig. 10 represents the hanks of raw silk 
as they are first obtained. 

The reeling process is a delicate op- 
eration, inasmuch as the length of the fil- 
ament in the different cocoons varies 
from three to thirteen hundred yards, 
thus requiring frequent joining. From 
six to ten filaments are generally reeled 
together to form a single thread of silk. 
The reeling must not be too close to the 
chrysalis, as that portion of the silk is in- 
ferior. There are double cocoons, soft 
cocoons, imperfect cocoons, and those in 
which the worm has perished from disease 
before its spinning was completed. These 
can never be reeled completely, and often 
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notatall. After reeling, the silk is sorted, 
that is, the threads of the different de- 
grees of coarseness are separated, and 
each placed by itself. After having been 
sorted, the silk is cleansed from the gum, 
with which it is surrounded, by being 
soaked in hot water and then dried in re- 
volving cylinders, It is next wound upon 
large spools. It then passes through the 
doubling process, in which two or more 
threads are joined together as required, 
and is again wound on to spools. The 


silk in this condition is put into the spin- 
ning machine, where the spinning is per- 
formed. 

There are several species of silk-worm, 
but the best are of the genus Bombyx, 
most of which feed on the mulberry-tree. 
One or twó varieties of the Bombyx feed 
upon the leaves of the alianthus and the 
castor-oil plant, but make an inferior sort 
of silk, and some whose cocoons are not 
used feed upon the oak, willow, and other 
leaves. 

The silk-worms of China and Japan are 
mostly of the genus Bombyx, as are the 
greater part of those produced in South- 
ern Europe and Asia, Reared in differ- 
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ent climates, they assume different colors, 


and vary in size. The color of most of the 
Japanese cocoons is a pale green, while 


Fig. 7.—DissonvisG THE GUM, 


those of China vary from a pale white to 
a pale lemon color. The cocoons pro- 
duced in France, Spain, and Italy are 
generally white or pale yellow, but occa- 
sionglly tinted with a pale green. Those 
of Broussa and Adrianople—the best silk 
districts of Turkey—are pure white. The 
Asiatic cocoons and some of the European 
differ in another respect. The best breeds 
of silk-worms go through their changes 
but once a year. They yield large cocoons 
and are less trouble to the silk-grower, but 
there are some breeds which go through 
these changes two, threc, four, and even 
as many as eight times a year, and yield as 
many crops of cocoons. A silk-worm 
called the dacey, which yields eight crops, 
is found in Bengal. 

The exhibition of cocoons at Philadel- 
phia last winter by American women who 
had become interested in silk culture was 
a very successful affair, and has awakened 
a growing interest in what must prove an 
attractive and profitable pursuit, for which 


Fig. B.—GATMERING THE FILAMENT ENDS. 


women are well fitted. With a constant 
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probable that the cultivation of the silk- 


worm should, and will, ere long, take an 
important rank among American indus- 


Fig. 9.—ARRANGEMENT FOR REELING. 


tries. There is but one difficulty in the 
way of successful silk culture in this 
country, and that is the recling process, 
a hand employment at present, in which 
the high wages paid labor inthis country is 
unableto compete with the European reel- 
ers, A writer in the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, in commenting upon the rapid 
growth of silk manufacture in the United 
States, says: 

“The intermediate stages between the 
cocoon and the factory have yet to be un- 
dertaken, but cocoons and eggs are both 
raised in this State, in North Carolina, 
and in Missouri, for sale and export. The 
shearing of the cocoons, or the filature, is 
the step that has to be taken on an ex- 
tended scale. The great cocoon market 
for the world is Marseilles, The silk fila- 
tures are grouped in the departments 
around Lyons, and the French-raised co- 
coons are consumed in the immediate 
neighborhood in which they are raised ; 
but the foreign cocoons, coming from all 
countries, are distributed from Marseilles, 
and there they are purchased to the best 


Fig. 10,—Harxs or SiLK, 


advantage. Consul Peixotto points out, 


demand for the raw material by our in- | in a private letter to the American Minis- 
creasing silk factories, it seems altogether ' ter at Paris, in answer to some inquiries 
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made through Mr. Noyes by the Phila- 
delphia silk school, that American-grown 
cocoons can be sold at Marseilles as read- 
ily as any others, as soon as the quality, 
and especially the uniformity, of the co- 
coons become known in the markets. By 
the efforts of this school American-grown 
cocoons will doubtless soon be placed on 
sale in this important depot to direct the 
attention of American silk raisers to this 
point. 


“ But why, asks the protective and oth- 
erwise thoughtful reader, need the co- 
coons be sent abroad to be sold, and this 
golden fleece sheared by French hands? 
Why can they not be kept at home, see- 
ing that the silk manufacturer can, or at 
least could, take all that can be raised for 
years to come? That is the point which 
is now occupying the minds of sericultur- 
zsts—seriously occupying them. Cocoons 
and eggs and all that, they know. They 
know that the mulberry will grow wher- 
ever the apple-tree does, and that the 
osage orange does about as well as the 
mulberry. They know that the season 
begins on the eleventh of May and lasts 
six weeks, and that it is possible, by skill- 
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fully retarding some of the eggs, to make 
two seasons in the year. What they have 
not yet reached is the perfection of reel- 
ing, although they are experimenting upon 
it. The hand reeling of Italy and France 
is an old story. Silk has been reeled by 
hand here, and is still, and if the farmer's 
daughter puts her reeling at the same price 
as her knitting or crochet, to fill up the 
unemployed time, and not for an occupa- 
tion to live by, hand reeling would pay to 
thatextent. Foran extended business the 
great filatures are needed, where Ameri- 
can cocoons can be reeled at home by 
machinery, the only thing that can come 
into competition with the cheap day labor 
of the Italians, French, and Japanese 
hand reelers. A young American engi- 
neer is at this time in France, experi- 
menting on the reeling of silk by elec- 
tricity, which is the motive power destin- 
ed to lighten labor as well as streets. 
This is one missing link that is needed 
to complete the chain between Horst- 
mann's fringes and ribbons and the New 
Jersey silk dress goods and handkerchiefs, 
the Connecticut sewing silks, etc., and the: 
cocoon racks in American farmhouses.” 
D. 
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GENERAL GARIBALDI. 


N the 2d of June last Giuseppe Gari- 
baldi, whom the world has been 
wont to call the hero of Italian unity 
and independence, died at Caprera. He 
had been an invalid for several years, 
and at length succumbed to an attack 
of bronchitis. His life was one of ex- 
traordinary adventure from his very 
youth. Born at Nice, on the 4th of July, 
1807, he seems to have shown as a boy 
little disposition for study, although his 
parents offered the opportunities which 
their rather limited means could afford. 
His father and grandfather had been sail- 
ors, and it is therefore not altogether 
strange that young Giuseppe should have 
shown a strong leaning toward the life of 
amariner. He at first tried to run away 
to sea; then was permitted to go on a 
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Mediterranean vessel, and for several 
years continued on ship-board. 

In 1830 he had command of the brig 
Notre Dame de Grace, and some inter- 
course at that time with an Italian patriot 
increased the intensity of naturally strong 
patriotic sentiments. He became acquaint- 
ed with Mazzini and other Italian Liberals 
in 1833, and in the following year he com- 
promised himself by taking part in a rev- 
olutionary outbreak at Genoa. He escap- 
ed from the city, and his zeal gathered 
fresh impulse when he learned that he 
had been sentenced to death. Going to 
France, he made a voyage to the Black 
Sea and another from Marseilles to Tunis. 
From Tunis he sailed for Rio Janeiro. 

There he met Rosetti, another Italian 
exile, and for a time the two were asso— 
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ciated in business, but they gave up com- 
merce to help a province in its endeavor 
to free itself from Brazilian control, and 
very actively prosecuted the struggle 
which, however, proved abortive. Dur- 
ing this time he married, After the war 
he engaged in cattle dealing, but without 
success, and then turned his attention to- 
ward teaching at Montevideo. When the 
war between Uruguay and Buenos Ayres 
broke out, Garibaldi gathered together 
the Italians in Montevideo and offered his 


their arms, but made their way across the 
Po and entered the Papal States. Pius 
IX, had no sympathy then for the liberal 
cause, and ordered two Swiss regiments 
to march against Garibaldi. Before the 
order was executed the Pope had fled 
from Rome. The popular Government, 
which was then established in Rome, gave 
Garibaldi a commission, and sent him to 
protect the eastern boundaries of the 
States against the King of Naples. Not 
long afterward he was elected a member 


services to Uruguay. He soon gave such 
proof of his talent for military leadership 
that he was raised to the supreme com- 
mand of the military and naval operations. 
Before the war closed, however, Garibaldi 
heard of the Revolution of 1848 in Europe, 
and he at once set sail for Genoa with his 
Italian Legion, his ship flying the Italian 
tricolor, 

On landing, Garibaldi and his friend of- 
fered their services to CharlesA Ibert of Sar- 
dinia, but were coldly received. A few days 
later this proud king was defeated by the 
Austrians, and forced to sign an armistice, 
Garibaldiand his followers did notlay down 


of the Constituent Assembly, and when, 
the French landed at Civita Vecchia he 

went with his army to the defense of 

Rome, 

At the city walls a sharp encounter with 
the French troops occurred, which lasted 
ten hours, and closed with the complete 
defeat of the French. Other engagements 
followed, in which Garibaldi had to con- 
tend with the King of Naples and a con- 
siderable army, and a Spanish force of 
5,000 men besides the French, and was 
compelled to retire from Rome with his 
small command. He proceeded toward 
Venice. At San Marino he found an 
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Austrian army before him, while behind 
him were French and Austrian troops. A 
battle would have been madness, so he 
tried to escape with the small remnant of 
his men who, like himself, had refused all 
proposals of amnesty. Having embarked 
in small boats for Venice, they were pur- 
sued, and some of the boats were sunk 
and others captured, while that with Gar- 
ibaldi, his wife, his two sons, and his most 
intimate friends, was driven to the shore. 
There the party disbanded and took their 
several ways. Two days later the wife of 
Garibaldi, who had heroically remained 
at his side in all his wanderings, worn out 
with fatigue, expired in his arms. Gari- 
baldi made his way from the shores of the 
Adriatic to the western part of Italy alone, 
and at Chaviari he was arrested and car- 
ried to Genoa. Afterward he was ban- 
ished from Sardinia, and in 1850 he came 
to New York. 

Garibaldi was received in New York 
with much enthusiasm by his country- 
men, and the people of the city generally 
welcomed the man whose career had 
awakened a world's admiration. He was 
asked to accept a public reception, but 
declined to receive the honors. Taking 
up his residence on Staten Island, he en- 
gaged in the manufacture of candles, and 
had not been there long when an oppor- 
tunity for engaging in marine pursuits of- 
fered itself, and he made a voyage to San 
Francisco. He afterward visited South 
America and obtained command of a 
trading vessel in which he touched at 
several English ports, where he was re- 
ceived with many testimonials of respect. 
He then returned to New York, where, 
learning that his mother was dead, he 
immediately sailed for Italy. To his 
mother's care he had committed his two 
children on the death of his wife. ; 

On the outbreak of war with Austria in 
1859, he was invited by the Sardinian 
Government to form a corps to aid in the 
campaign, and was appointed a major- 
general. His forces became known as 
* The Hunters of the Alps," and, though 
their numbers never reached more than 
Io,000 men, they descended into Lom- 
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bardy and repulsed the Austrians repeat- 
edly. The enemy was provided with ar- 
tillery, but Garibaldi, having no cannon, 
gave them a hand-to-hand fight. His 
men fought with swords and bayo- 
nets, and the peasants used their pitch- 
forks and cleavers, Ina fight, known as 
the Calatrava, an Austrian army of 40,000 
men was dispersed. After the peace of 
Villafranca, which brought the war to an 
abrupt close, with the cession of Nice 
and Savoy to France, Garibaldi retired 
to the Island of Caprera. 

But the most extraordinary of Garibal- 
di's achievements were yet to be done, 
and the revolt in Sicily of 1860 furnished 
the opportunity. In May of that year he 
gathered in Northern Italy a legion of 
1,500 men, and set sail for Sicily. In five 
days the little army reached Marsala, 
where they landed under fire of the Nea- 
politan fleet. Four days later he routed 
an army of 3,600 men at Calatafimi, thus 
striking the first blow of a war which was 
to end in an Italian Parliament, the first 
known in history. The victory opened 
the way to Palermo, across the island, 
and inspired the soldiers with unlimited 
confidence in their leader. Three days 
later Garibaldi occupied the heights com- 
manding the city, and after a desperate 
conflict with the royalists made his way 
through its gates, and became the posses- 
sor of the town and its strongholds. A 
universal armament of the citizens took 
place, and on July 20, at the head of 
2,500 men, Garibaldi gave battle to 7,000 
Neapolitans at Melazzo, and compelled 
them to evacute that fortress. On the 
25th he drove them into Messina, where, 
on the 27th, he made his triumphal entry 
into the city, the garrison, alarmed at his 
approach, having compelled their general 
to submit. Garibaldi was now master of 
Sicily. While he was contemplating an 
invasion into Calabria, a letter arrived 
from Victor Emmanuel, directing him 
not to leave the island. Garibaldi de- 
clined to follow these instructions, and 
about the middte of August he made a 
descent into Calabria, and was imme- 
diately joined by volunteers from all 
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parts of the country. His forces soon 
numbered between 15,000 and 18,000 men. 
His son Menotti added 800 new men to 
the army, and other enlistments made 
the entire force amount to between 20,000 
and 25,000 men. The forts commanding 
the sea and harbor approaches of that 
country were soon captured. As the 
army passed on from place to place, Vic- 
tor Emmanuel was proclaimed King of 
Italy, with loud shouts of “ Viva Garibal- 
di" The arms of the Bourbons were 
torn down amid rejoicings, and the women 
spread flowers and confetti in the road. 
The scene is described as having been one 
of marvelous enthusiasm, and it is said 
that not a single quarrel or theft took 
place, in a country unhappily famous for 
petty quarrels and petty thefts. As these 
successes became known in Naples the 
excitement which had prevailed for some 
days greatly increased. Francis IL—a 
well-meaning king suffering from the sins 
and misgovernment of his father—was 
powerless to control his people, and at 
last fled from the city. On his arrival in 
Naples, Garibaldi found no resistance, 
and, in order that he might show the 
world that he came as a liberator, and 
not as a conqueror, he entered the city's 
gates accompanied by only a few friends. 

On Oct. 1, 1860, Garibaldi met the army 
of Francis II. on the river Volturno. It 
was the largest battle in point of numbers 
that Garibaldi ever engaged in. The king 
precipitated the conflict, which resulted 
in his complete defeat, although he had 
30,000 men, while his conquerors scarcely 
numbered 15,000. 

This was Garibaldi's last triumph, and 
when Victor Emmanuel met Garibaldi at 
Naples, after a triumphal march across 
the Papal frontier, the hero relinquished 
his command, and soon afterward set sail 
for Caprera. 

In February following, the first Italian 
Parliament proclaimed Victor Emmanuel 
King of Italy, Garibaldi was elected to 
Parliament, but after a few years’ service 
he retired. In April, 1862, he was made 
General-in-Chie( of the National Guard, 
and in that position he made an attack 
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on Rome, where he was wounded and 
taken prisoner. In 1864 he visited En- 
gland, and in 1866 fought against the 
Austrians. In 1867 he invaded the Papal 
States without the King’s authority, and 
was defeated at Mentana. In 1870 he 
served France as commander of an irreg- 
ular force in the Vosges. In 1871 he was 
elected to the French Assembly, but soon 
resigned. In 1875 hetook his seat in the 
Italian Parliament at Rome, but in later 
years constitutional ailments precluded 
him from taking part in public affairs, 
and he was rarely seen absent from Ca- 
prera, where he lived with a peasant 
woman and his son and daughter. His 
last appearance on a public occasion was 
at the centennial celebration at Palermo 
last March of the Sicilian Vespers. 

In personal appearance Garibaldi when 
at his best,wasof middle stature,with broad 
square shoulders, herculean limbs, long 
brown hair, with slightly gray beard. He 
wore a coat and vest that buttoned up to 
the throat, a broad-brimmed hat and large 
trowsers, His complexion was florid, his 
head well developed in the crown and 
forehead. His manner was frank, im- 
petuous, and sincere. 
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I xxow a duke, well—let him pass— 
I may not call his grace an ass ; 
Though if I did, I'd do no wrong— 
Save to the asses and my song. 


The duke is neither wise nor good ; 

He gambles, drinks, scorns womanbood, 
And at the age of twenty-four 

‘Was worn and battered as three-score. 


I know a wattor in Pall Mall, 

Who works, and waits, and reasons well; 
Is gentle, courteous, and refined, 

And has a magnet in his mind. 


What is it makes his graceless graco 
So like a jockey out of place? 

What makes a waiter—tell who can— 
Bo very like a gentleman ? 


Perhaps their mothers! God is great! 

Perhaps ’t is accident—or fate! 

Perhaps because—hold not my pen! 

Wo can breed horses but not men! 
—English Exchange. 
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HISTORIC PROBLEMS. 


HERE are historic as well as math- 

ematical problems, but there is no 
general similarity in them save in the 
name. Theorems in mathematics are 
susceptible of solution, if one can only 
get at the principles that underlie them. 
But there are no known rules by which 
the historical student can certainly and 
demonstrably solve the problems that are 
ever appearing on Clio's scroll. A theo- 
rem of Euclid however difficult consists 
of certain logical elements, and a series 
of mathematical processes will prove the 
truth or the fallacy of an operation indis- 
putably and unerringly. None of the 
problems of history can be disposed of 
so readily. Assumptions of solutions 
can easily be made, but these in turn can 
be overthrown by the more subtle reason- 
ing or the profounder erudition of an- 
other. And even the assumption of the 
last is not received as irrevocable. They 
are only speculations at the best, depend- 
ent on the animus of the writer, and can 
never receive the credence accorded to 
testimony irrespective of personal consid- 
erations. 

Many of these questions are perhaps 
silly ones, the more so as it does not ap- 
pear in all cases what should be the con- 
ditions of the problems. And still the 
amusement experienced in their exami- 
nation is not surpassed by the interest 
and importance many times attached to 
them. An acute observer has declared 
that the study of history makes one wise. 
Accepting the truth of this apothegm as 
applied to history in its political and phi- 
losophical bearing, it must be no less true 
that an examination of its mathematical 
qualities, as we are pleased to term them, 
must render one subtle and profound. 
Take for instance that problem of Herod- 
otus, what would have been the result 
if Xerxes had been victorious at Salamis ? 
In order to arrive at any satisfactory con- 
clusion, one must read through long 
annals, look at this and that authority, 
examine the religious and civil institu- 
tions of the rival nations, and not only 
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must he be conversant with all the de- 
tails of contemporary history, but he must 
stand far enough off to judge of the 
effects fro and con upon his own age. In. 
fact he must bring to the investigation a 
mind filled with the knowledge of long 
years of study. No novice, no empiric 
can sit in judgment upon the declarations 
of astute and experienced historians. 

Sir Edward Creasy, in his '* Fifteen De- 
cisive Battles,” maintains that Marathon 
was the important and decisive event of 
the Greco-Persian war rather that Sa- 
lamis. How this could well be when the 
Persians were urged on to still more des- 
perate undertakings by Xerxes, and the 
Greeks had all their glories to win over 
again, we fail to see. Nor do we accept 
the assertion that Europe was saved from 
a desolation greater than would have oc- 
curred from a deluge, by the destruction 
of the Persian armament. Greece rose 
indeed to unprecedented greatness and 
splendor, after the billows of that mighty 
torrent had ceased to roll, but has one 
ever thought what lay at the bottom of 
that majestic and brilliant upheaval? The 
inherent genius of the Greek alone would 
never have forced into such sudden 
action the arts and philosophy. Nor was 
it through the artificial and forced influ- 
ence of the fierce struggle the Greeks had 
passed through. Sometimes, but not in 
this case, has civilization been matured 
by the energy of distress. What was it 
then that brought about this unexpected 
and glorious epoch that boasted of the 
Parthenon, of Plato and of Sophocles? 
We answer, it was the influence of the 
Oriental upon the Greek mind. 

The results were brilliant but perma- 
nent, the process had been of slow 
growth. From the time of Croesus, from 
the time when Solon and Pythagoras 
had studied at Asiatic courts this influ- 
ence had been going out, silently but 
slowly. The injection of the vast hosts 
of Darius and Xerxes into Greece for- 
warded this revolution. Mere contact 
alone would have done much, but doubt- 
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less many of the conquered, some of 
them mere Asiaticized Greeks, remained 
behind, and their influence performed no 
unimportant work. Greece threw off 
the Asiatic despotism, but succumbed 
to Asiatic thought, Asiatic manners, 
Asiatic religion. To the active, sub- 
tle. restless spirit of the Greck were 
now joined the gravity, the philosophy 
of the Oriental. All the Greek philoso- 
phers drank their wisdom from founts in 
the East. All the Greek poets caught 
their imagery and inspiration from the 
Orient. Greek commanders copied the 
military system of Cyrus. Greek archi- 
tects took their models from the gran- 
deur, the beauty, the splendor of Eastern 
monuments. 

In all this no evil was done to Greece, 
but much good. But would there not 
have been good of much greater abun- 
dance, had Persian and not Greek arms 
prevailed at Salamis? No, replies the 
modern democrat, Greek genius soared 
only for the reason that it was free. But 
when was Greece ever free? True, for- 
eign domination did not always hold her 
in subjection, but her gigantic oligarchies, 
her rude democracies, her bad institutions 
were worse than foreign masters. Be- 
sides, if democracies and oligarchies were 
indeed so stimulative of genius, so patron- 
izing of letters, why sought Plato the 
court of the tyrant Dionysius, Pindar and 
Euripides the court of the Macedonian 
Alexander, and Aristotle the court of 
Philip? Moreover, did not the first soar- 
ings of Greek genius take place under 
the early tyrants? Oh,no; genius is not 
dwarfed or fettered by anything. It 
flourishes at the courts of despots, under 
the rule of oligarchies, under the sway of 
democracies. Its habitat does not make 
nor mar it. Genius is divine, and God 
is everywhere. 

But if Persia had conquered Greece, 
what then? What evil would have been 
done? The religion of Zoroaster was su- 
perior to that of Homer and Hesiod, less 
animated and picturesque indeed, but 
more simple and exalted. The Persians 
had no gods partaking of the worst char- 
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acteristics of a mortal nature. They wor- 
shiped their Great One not in statues nor 
in temples, but upon the sublime altars of 
lofty mountain tops. In many respects 
it resembled the religion of the Hebrews, 
and it was the only religion in the world 
besides that which was not defiled by hu- 
man sacrifices and brutal worship. Surely 
it would not have injured Grcece to have 
received this paternal, mild monotheism 
over their false though very beautiful sys- 
tem of polytheism. 

Nor were the Persians inferior in men- 
tal vigor or graceful accomplishments to 
their Greek neighbors. They cultivated 
all the elegant arts. The remains of the 
palace of Chil-menar at Persepolis, as- 
cribed by modern superstition to the 
architecture of genii, its mighty masonry, 
its terrace flights, its graceful columns, 
its marble basins, its sculptured designs 
stamped with tlie emblems of the Magian 
faith, show the advance of the Persian 
mind in the elaborate art of architecture. 
The Persian kings were in most cases 
men of ability, of broad benevolence, of 
active energy. Palestine renewed her 
former glory under their sway. Why 
should not Greece have flourished the 
same, nay, ten times moreabundantly, the 
active Greek blood stimulated by Orien- 
tal magnificence, had she succumbed.to 
Xerxes? Nor would it have been the 
first or the last time that Asia has con- 
quered Europe. Everything good, ex- 
alted, and venerable has come from the 
East. It was the cradle of art, of poesy, 
of every civilizing agent. All the pro- 
gressive religions of the world rose in the 
Orient. It would not have been so fear- 
ful after all if Greece had fallen. A hun- 
dred years more of glory might have 
been hers, and her wise men, her artists, 
her poets, and her statesmen, instead of 
having their genius cramped by the petty 
jealousies, the limited ambitions of their 
native states, might have developed 
their full powers under the fostering 
care and the brilliant courts of the great 
kings. In fact, Greece conquered by 
Persia, Oriental blood infused into her 
veins as well as Oriental thought, would 
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have been stronger than she could ever 
have been else. The Greek mind would 
not only have risen to greater affluence, 
but politically have been stronger, and 
the Roman might not have succeeded 
against the Perso-Greek. It is suggestive 
that it was not democratic Athens or 
oligarchal Sparta that withstood Rome 
the longest and the last, but Macedon and 
Etolia—Macedon whose, king paid the 
tribute of earth and water to Darius, and 
Etolia whose wild tribes rushed to thé 
aid of Xerxes. 

It has always been a mooted question 
whether, if Alexander the Great had met 
the Romans, he himself or the Romans 
would have succumbed. Livy, the histo- 
rian, in a marked passage undertakes to 
weigh the chances of success with which 
the mighty conqueror of the East would 
have encountered the growing Western 
Republic had he lived to lead his veterans 
across the sea into Italy. He decides in 
favor of Rome, but Livy was a Roman, 
and could well do no otherwise. Besides, 
he was not in a position to fairly examine 
the question upon its merits. Livy lived 
in the time of Augustus, and it was not 
easy to contemplate when Rome was the 
world that Rome could ever have fallen. 
Hannibal, Antiochus, Mithridates, had 
been conquered, surely, Livy argued, 
Alexander would have been conquered 
too. A modern scholar will hesitate be- 
fore he accepts this decision. 

Alexander concluded his Oriental con- 
quests and died at Babylon in the year 
324 B.C. At this time Rome was engaged 
in a life and death struggle with the Sam- 
nite league. Hardly did she succeed 
against the skill of C. Pontius, the Sam- 
nite leader, and when the war closed the 
victorious republic was reduced to the 
last stage of exhaustion. Had the Mace- 
donian led his thirty thousand Greeks, 
flushed with the conquest of the Eastern 
world, into Italy and joined the Samnites, 
or had he alone marched up with the cities 
of Magno-Grecia and presented a second 
foe to Rome, what would have availed 
the valor of all her great captains, of a 
Fabius or of a Papirus, to save the Repub- 
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lic? Rome fell once under C. Pontius 
unassisted, and only the most desperate 
measures saved her in the end.  Assailed 
by a second and far more formidable 
enemy, what could she have done? Even 
fifty years afterward, Pyrrhus beat her 
armies in three great battles when she 
had the Samnites under her feet, and had 
that hero possessed half the vast resources 
of Alexander, together with his persist- 
ence, he might easily have conquered 
Italy. Think you not then that a greater 
than Pyrrhus might have been the con- 
queror at this earlier date? 

But, objects the disciple of Livy, mighty 
as Alexander's name is among military 
captains, there is little evidence of his 
capacity in conflict with equal enemies. 
Was not Porus an equal enemy, who was 
the monarch of a highly civilized Indo- 
European race, and who could fetch into 
the field a hundred thousand trained in- 
fantry, besides chariots and elephants? 
Yet the genius of the Macedonian over- 
came him. It is well to remember too, 
that the Macedonian phalanx was the 
most perfect instrument of warfare the 
world had yet seen; the Roman legion 
was nothing like it until Scipio improved 
it a hundred years later. None of the 
Greek soldiers showed fear before the 
elephants of Darius or Porus. How did 
the Romans withstand them in the ranks 
of Pyrrhus? In Alexander's day the 
Romans were probably not so civilized, 
certainly not so far advanced in military 
art, as were the Persians and the Indians. 
It was only through contact with the 
magnificence of the Greek cities of South- 
ern Italy, and by thelong campaigns with. 
the Samnites their equals, that Rome in 
the time of Pyrrhus was the powerful 
state she was. 

Hannibal was a greater general than 
either Pyrrhus or Alexander, and would 
not his ultimate failure teach us to doubt 
the Macedonian's success? We answer, 
no, There were excellent and logical 
reasons why the great Carthaginian hero 
met with defeat. In the first place he 
was not supported by the Carthaginian 
government. Hanno, the great enemy of 
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the Bascines,was all-powerful in the home 
senate, and Hannibal was forced to rely 
on the aid of the Italian tribes. In this 
also he. was disappointed. Despite his 
diplomatic skill, despite his series of 
brilliant victories, the aid of the Italians 
was lukewarm and limited. Their sub- 
jugation and humiliation: had been so 
complete that even the sentiment of 
revenge was obliterated, consequently 
Hannibal's accession of native soldiers 
was wholly inadequate to enable him to 
press on as he began, He then sum- 
moned his brother, but that brother's 
head alone reached him, his body and the 
bones of his soldiers lay rotting on the 
banks of the Metaurus. The home gov- 
ernment inactive, his Italian allies luke- 
warm, his.brother defeated, there was 
nothing for the Carthaginian to fall back 
on but his own genius, and that, unparal- 
leled as it was, could not long avail him 
against the resources, the valor, the per- 
sistence of Rome. 

In Alexander's case it would have been 
different. His authority was absolute in 
Greece, and his resources without end. 
Even had he been beaten in one or two 
battles, he could easily have summoned 
new contingents from Greece, from Mace- 
don, from his Asiatic territories. He 
could have piled in not merely thirty 
thousand Macedonians, but double that 
force, with myriads of Syrians, Persians, 
and Greeks, with chariots, elephants, and 
horsemen. He could have exhausted the 
Roman armies in a twelvemonth. Han- 
nibal was always in need of a good engi- 
neer corps and siege apparatus. Alexan- 
der possessed an excellent supply of these 
accessories. He would have pressed right 
on to the siege of Rome itself, and the 
Roman capital would have fallen as Tyre 
fell. And the Republic would have ex- 
pired when the capital fell. 

Another question that has been the 
occasion of much dispute is the more 
familiar one of Hannibal's chance of con- 
quering Rome if he had not stopped at 
Capua. It has always been fashionable 
to suppose that Hannibal was guilty of a 
great military error in going into winter 
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quarters and submitting his men to the 
luxuries and Circean blandishments af 
the splendid Campanian capital. He 
should have marched on while Rome was 
paralyzed by the defeat of Canna and 
attacked the capital itself. But had 
Hannibal done this latter thing, instead 
of fifteen years of victorious occupancy 
of Italy, he would have met with instan- 
taneous and irrevocable defeat. In the 
first place Hannibal's men were merce- 
naries, Numidians and Spaniards, fierce 
desert men and wilder clansmen from the 
hills of interior Spain, that he and his 
father had trained. They were fitted only 
for fighting in the field, and had not the 
determination and the pertinacity to par- 
ticipate in the long and tedious siege of 
a powerful walled city. Secondly, Han- 
nibal had no engineers or apparatus for a 
siege, and no means to organize a force 
of this nature. Thirdly, the idea of 
twenty thousand regular troops aided 
perhaps by as many irregular Italian 
allies, even if they had possessed all the 
necessary siege equipments, laying leag- 
uer to a city whose men were all warriors 
and which could summon from her Ital- 
ian tributaries two hundred and fifty 
thousand conscripts, is in itself pre- 
posterous. Hannibal would have been 
crushed in a moment. 

Hannibal excelled in the qualities of 
a diplomat as well as those of a military 
chieftain. His emissaries were already 
at work among the Italian cities. His 
great project was to raise Italy in insur- 
rection against Rome. The Roman con- - 
quests of that country had been so thor- 
ough, her system of colonization so per- 
fect, that Italy, in one sense, was Rome, 
and Rome Italy. Therefore he could not 
hope to prevail agajnst Rome while all 
the Italian cities were free and ready to 
aid her. He wished to detach them from 
their allegiance to the Republic, incorpo- 
rate their soldiers into his army, and then 
he could march on to the capital with 
no enemy behind him. Meanwhile, he 
needed some city for headquarters, and 
Capua, the opulent, Capua, whose walls 
were seven miles in circumference, Capua, - 
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the second city of Italy in strength and 
the first in wealth, offered suitable ac- 
commodations. 

That Hannibal's plans did not succeed 
was through no fault of his. Only paltry 
aid was granted him by Carthage. The 
Italian tribes long held in subservience 
to the military despotism of Rome, were 
slow to rally under the Carthaginian ban- 
ners. Lastly, the defeat of his brother, 
who was advancing from Spain to aid 
him, completely destroyed all chances of 
his success. “I see the doom of Car- 
thage," groaned the chieftain when the 
head of the unfortunate Hasdrubal was 
thrown into his camp in Apulia. But he 
did not yet give up the field. Once, in 
fact, he appeared before Rome, but it was 
an act of mere bravado on his part. His 
army was small and he was unprovided 
with material for a siege. Rome was 
strongly fortified and would have laughed 
all his toils to scorn. He flitted from place 
to place, the Romans never daring to meet 
him in the field, and after a few years the 
needs of his own country, that was lying at 
the mercy of Scipio, called him home. As 
explanatory of his defeat at Zama, it must 
be reniembered that he had only raw and 
inexperienced troops, many of them the 
merchants and the young patricians of 
Carthage, unaccustomed even to toil, to 
pit against the experienced legions of 
Scipio. The fact that he made as good 
defense as he did alone justifies the hom- 
age which is still paid to the genius of 
Hannibal. 

Did Cesar pause onthe Rubicon? No, 
we answer, despite the assertions of many 
to the contrary. Why should he have 
paused? What reason was there for his 
doing so? We know none. Yet Plu- 
tarch says that he paused, enumerating 
the calamities which the passage of that 
river would bring upon the world, and 
the reflections that might be made upon 
it by posterity. At last exclaiming, “ The 
die is cast! " he drove his horse into the 
stream and Rome was free no more. The 
tale reads like a passage from a romance, 
and is evidently a fiction. Although 
rhetorical writers of later times have de- 
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lighted to refer to this dramatic scene 
somewhat in the style of J. Sheridan 
Knowles, there are both critical and inter- 
nal evidence that it is a fraudulent piece 
of history, either written for dramatic 
effect, or intended as a libel on Cæsar. 

Let us glance at the authorities. Sev- 
eral writers give us the history of that 
interesting and important epoch. First 
of all is the unrivaled narrative of the 
great commander himself, who wrote as 
ably as he fought battles or practiced 
state-craft. Yet Cæsar, in his Commen- 
taries, makes no mention of this incident. 
His simple narrative reads that at night- 
fall he left Ravenna secretly, crossed the 
Rubicon in the night, and at daybreak 
entered Ariminum. Of Livy's History of 
this age we have only the Epitomes, but 
these Epitomes form a complete, though 
of course far from a detailed narrative. 
Yet in them is no allusion to Czsar's 
halting at the Rubicon. If such an event 
had happened Livy must have known of 
it, for he lived in the succeeding genera- 
tion, and if he had heard of it there is no 
reason why he should not have recorded 
it. Nor do Dion Cassius or Velleius in 
their histories, the former living in the 
time of Alexander Severus, the latter in 
that of Tiberius, seem to know anything 
about such an incident. 

Suetonius, in his lives of the Cæsars, 
was the first to mention it. Who was 
Suetonius? He was a Roman biographer 
who lived inthe time of the Emperor Had- 
rian, one hundred and thirty years after 
our era, and wasthe author of the Lives of 
the twelve first Cæsars in eight books. 
They have little critical value, and abound 
in details and anecdotes of a questionable 
character. The next author who speaks , 
of the incident is Plutarch, whom we have 
already quoted. Plutarch was a Greek 
writer contemporary with Suetonius, 
whose parallel Lives of Greek and Ro- 
man Commanders are among the most 
useful and popular of ancient composi- 
tions, But Plutarch has very little his- 
torical value, and he is not regarded as 
authority only when his statements coin- 
cide with those of other writers. In fact 
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he himsclf tells us that he does not write 
history ; he writes the lives of great men 
with a moral purpose. His life of Julius 
Cæsar is the most imperfect in the whole 
series. It is a confused jumble of facts 
snatched from different sources, without 
order, consistency, regularity, or accuracy. 
The writer seemed to labor like a man 
under restraint, He skimmed over all of 
Casar's great actions, and manifestly 
showed a satisfaction when he could draw 
the attention of the reader to other char- 
acters and circumstances however insig- 
nificant. Where he derived his informa- 
tion concerning the dramatic incident of 
the great captain's anxious pause on the 
banks of the Italian river, we do not 
know; but this we know, that no reliable 
historian contemporary or otherwise has 
made mention of it. 

The internal evidences are still stronger 
that Cæsar never acted the part ascribed 
to him on the Rubicon. Cesar was not 
the man to hesitate after he had once 
determined on a thing. If he ever pos- 
sessed doubts at all they were all settled 
before he summoned his legions to march 
out of Cisalpine Gaul. The idea of his 
stopping in full march and anxiously 
weighing the probable consequences of 
one irremediable step is not consistent 
with Cesar's character. He had calcu- 
lated his chances, cxamined the whole 
field from every point of view before he 
left Ravenna, He never undertook an 
enterprise until he had carefully exam- 
ined the chances of success, and when 
once he had determined upon his course 
his audacity and his dispatch confounded 
his enemies and his genius overthrew 
them. 

Why should Caesar have paused on the 
Rubicon? You answer that he was a 
rebel marching to enslave his country. 
But Rome was already enslaved. The 
Rome of the Fabii and the Cornelii was 
no more. Her republican institutions 
had been deflowered by Marius, by Sulla, 
by Pompey. Ten years previous her ter- 
ritories had been parceled among the 
triumvirs. Cæsar was no upstart rebel. 
The strife was not between principles or 
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parties, but it was a strife for power be- 
tween two individuals, That Pompey 
was the representative of the Senatorial 
party made it no better for him, but 
worse, for it had been the subserviency 
of the Senate that at first paved the way 
for the dictators and the triumvirs. That 
Cæsar was the representative of the peo- 
ple did indeed better his circumstances, 
for Rome was free, you say. Pompey and 
the Senate fled, the people welcomed 
him. Cæsar was no rebel then, or, if a 
rebel, Pompey was atyrant. If Pompey 
was a tyrant, then Cæsar, instead of being 
a base, dishonorable wretch plotting to 
overthrow his country, was rather an 
ardent patriot, seeking to deliver her. 
Surely there was no more need of Cæsar 
pausing on the Rubicon than there was 
of Washington pausing on the bank of 
the Delaware when he was about to at- 
tack the Hessians, and as the latter did 
not hesitate, we have no reason to believe 
the other did. 

It has been strongly doubted whether 
Jeanne d'Arc ever suffered the punish- 
ment that has made her a martyr, 
though details of her execution and last 
moments grace the civic records of 
Rouen. Several books have been pub- 
lished discussing the question. A Bel- 
gium lawyer is the author of one of 
these. He contends that the historians 
—who have done nothing but copy each 
other in the narratives of her death—err 
exceedingly in saying that it took place 
cn the last day of May, 1429, the fact 
being that she was alive. There are good 
grounds, it is also' asserted, for believing 
that the pretty tale of Abelard and 
Heloise is a pure fiction. 

Nobody has yet unriddled the mystery 
of the man in the iron mask, and nobody 
seems likely to do so. Of the various 
theories advanced by different writers 
some are more probable than others. 
It is not likely that he was the Duke of 
"Monmouth, or a bastard son of Anne of 
Austria, or a twin brother of Louis XIV. 
He was probably a political offender or 
else a rival of the King in one of his 
numerous amours. Still his identity re- 
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mains unsettled, a problem as uncertain 
as that regarding.the identity of the 
writer of the famous “Junius” letters. 
These are two insoluble enigmas, impene- 
trable mysteries that baffle solution, and 
about which, perhaps, the public has be- 
come tired of surmises. 

An extremely witty and characteristic 
anecdote told of the late Lord Beacons- 
field will bear repetition in this connec- 
tion. An adherent from a distant coun- 
try brought his two sons to the then Mr. 
Disraeli, and asked him to give them a 
word of advice on their introduction into 
life. “Never try to ascertain," said the 
illustrious statesman to the eldest boy, 
“who was the man who wore the iron 
mask, or you will be thought a terrible 
bore. Nor do you," turning to the sec- 
ond, “ask who was the author of ‘Jun- 
ius,' or you will be thought a bigger bore 
than your brother." . 
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Walpole wrote an ingenious work to 
show—taking for his base the conflicting 
statements in history and biography— 
that no such person as Richard the Third 
of England ever existed, or that if he did 
he could not have been a tyrant or a 
hunchback. “ Historic Doubts Relative 
to Napoleon Bonaparte " was published 
in London in 1820, and created wide- 
spread amusement because of its many 
clear strokes of humor and satirical 
pungency. Napoleon, who was at the 
time a captive at St. Helena, admired 
the composition greatly. Archbishop 
Whately and Sydney were each reported 
to be the author. Since the publication 
of that sketch numerous imitations have 
been issued, but none have shown much 
originality or literary skill, and have, 
therefore, vanished into the darkness of 
merited oblivion. 

FRED. MYRON COLBY. 


A PORTRAIT GALLERY OF CONFEDERATE CELEBRITIES.—NO. 2. 


ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS.* 


OR years before the war there had been 

pointed out in the House of Representa- 
tives at Washington, to the curiosity of 
the stranger, a singular figure; his singu- 
larities, observed at a distance, being that 
in all weathers he was wrapped in a heavy 
overcoat, and that in his congressional seat 
he wore his hat. These eccentricities were 


The face of this man is a study. Beard- 
less, but too square to be boyish; a wan, 
bilious face that tells of a life-long invalid, 
not in the common marrings of wrinkles or 
furrows, rather a singularly smooth face 
with the querulousness of disease plastered 
all over it; superimposed upon this the air 
of a peculiar melancholy, not resentful 


allowed him as of tenderness for his health, | enough to be that of the invalid, nor tender 


The figure almost lost in the overcoat was 
that of a dwarfish man; the stooped shoul- 
ders and the bulging brow, with an effect of 
Jowness, which was increased by the fashion 
of wearing the hair brushed straight down 
on the forehead, giving the singular idea 
of a growth mashed down, and restrained 
by an ungraceful pressure. 


* The series of papers of which this is the second, was 
sent to the editor of the PuRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL a 
few months before their author, Mr. Edward A. Pol- 
Jard, died. He was one of the most cultivated writers 
produced by the South, and an earnest sympathizer 
with the movement for a separate Confederacy, and a 
close observer of the events which occurred during the 
late struggle. 
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enough to be that of a sentimentalist, but a 
melancholy of purely intellectual aspects— 
that visage we often observe iu profound 
thinkers, as mingling the expression of the 
patience of thought with its despairing un- 
satisfaction. The face is an unnatural one 
from these layers of expression, so to speak. 
We feel, at first, the instinctive pitiful with- 
drawal that is natural at the sight of life- 
long organic invalidism ; but its “pale cast 
of thought" wins us back to a more inter- 
ested and less painful observation of the wan 
face. Are we not always singularly attracted 
by the expression of melancholy in the face 
of a certain class of deep thinkers, the “ in- 
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teresting’ students of the lamp? There is | noticed that, though the most powerful in 


no moral significance in it to disturb our 
sympathies, or to excite painful emotions ; 
the suggestions are simply intellectual, We 
see in it not the puzzled expression or pain- 
ful ab-traction of a man who thinks only 
mathematically: rather that of one who has 
something of imagination coupled with his 
tasks of intellect, and who, although his 
problem is unsolved, yet goes on with the 
sublime patience of an endless thought, 


convincing, they deal scarcely at allin the 
form of argument ; the style is that of clear, 
strong, elaborate statement, where the forms 
or processes of reasoning are studiously sup- 
pressed. The most convincing of speakers 
and writers, he is yet apparently the least 
logical; scarcely ever formal or pretentious 
in his propositions. His style affords one 
of the best studies of the exceeding power 
of Statement, in the sense of argument in 


ALEXANDER H. StTEPHENS. 


never ceasing the sense of importance, 
though it be a despairing one, of what he 
has undertaken to meditate. 

Mr. Stephens' characteristic intellectual 
power is that of elabcrateness; a thorough 
elaborateness, all the more remarkable that 
it does not display its methods, but is quite 
satisfied to state in the amplest way the 
conclusions it has reached through long and 
painful processes of thought. Of all Mr. 
Stephens' speeches and writings it will be 


disguise ; the argument in such case being 
all the more effective that it does not adver- 
tise itself, and put opposition on its guard 
by giving it a formal defiance, but rather 
captivates it, and secures conviction by un- 
conscious methods. Such a style, whose 
simplest definition is “the way of putting 
things," is the most powerful to be found in 
the whole repertoire of rhetoric; it is that 
which makes all “strong writing," and the 
best triumphs of the orator; and it is espec- 
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ially to be remarked of it that, as its power 
consists in an apparent simplicity, it never 
affords a true measure of the labor neces- 
sary to produce it, or of the intellectual 
merit it involves. There are no evidences 
of the lorg processes of thought and of rea- 
soning that have chosen to array themselves 
in a style of simple propositions; and, in- 
deed, one that is studious to exclude the 
idea that there is anything disputable about 
it, and to have its positions taken as matters 
of course or at the readiest credence. But 
while such a style—that illustrating this 
superiority, this peculiar virtue of sfatement 
—is but seldom credited by the popular 
mind for intellectual ability, we repeat that 
it is that which is supreme in point of real 
success, and forms the best and most en- 
during triumphs of writer and speaker. 

Mr. Stephens did not increase his reputa- 
tion in the war. He was singularly, and 
even suspiciously silent during the con- 
test ; a reserve that was, in part, attributed 
to his dislike of President Davis, although 
sometimes accused of a deeper and more 
sinister meaning. As presiding officer of 
the Senate—in which position his office as 
Vice-President was alone conspicuous—he 
was grotesquely unfit; his figure was mean 
and graceless in such a position, he had none 
of that commanding presence of the ruler 
or moderator of an assembly, and he lacked 
that readiness of decision to govern a de- 
bate of which he was satisfied to be only 
the critical observer. His proper element 
was in the debate itself, and that he de- 
clined. His former reputation had been that 
of the Great Commoner in the lower house 
of the old Congress at Washington ; and 
there, and in addressing popular assemblies, 
rather than those more critical, in circum- 
stances where the weight of his peculiar 
style of broad, strong sfafement, disdaining 
alike the forms of the logician and the orna- 
ments of the rhetorician, was most likely to 
tell, he was almost withouta rival. He was 
an “orator " only in the limited sense—yet 
a sense by no means a low one. His style 
of delivery was characteristic. He scarcely 
used a gesture; there was no transfigura- 
tion, such as imagination looks for in the 
orator warmed in his address ; his face was 
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luminous at times, yet plainly not from the 
heat of emotion, only fiom that vivacity of 
intellect, that rush of thought which sup- 
plies an illumination of a certain sort to the 
face, yet quite different from that of “the 
divine afflatus " of genius and passion; the 
only very notable change in the man, in the 
tides of his speech, was a voice that rose 
with them, the most remarkable ever heard, 
à miracle of clear, commanding sound from 
this wan, withered face, the arms hanging 
loosely by his side, no gesture to aid the ex- 
pression of excitement, and yet from a pres- 
ence so little imposing a note as supreme 
and stirring as that from ** a trumpet with a 
silver sound,” 

Those most intimately acquainted with 
Mr. Stephens, allowing his great intellectual 
merit, yet say that he is afflicted with an in- 
ordinate vanity, which is all the more abject 
that he keeps it studiously concealed. It is 
a pity that a picture, otherwise so admirable, 
should be overcast with such an imputa- 
tion ; but the evidence which comes to us 
on the subject is too direct and minute to 
be doubted. There is a general impression, 
verified often enough, that vanity is the vice 
of small intellects, and the sign of such; 
but the rule does not hold unexceptionally 
good; that great intellectual power may 
abide with conceit is not an absolute logical 
impossibility, and a keen observation of hu- 
man nature is sometimes surprised to find 
rare instances of their union in the same 
character. As the gentle author of “ Elia,” 
in his essay on “ Bullies,” has been at pains 
to show that of such are sometimes truly 
brave men, so in the ranks of the conceited 
it will sometimes happen—however rare the 
discovery, as opposed to our ideals—that 
we will find a great intellect, neither the 
reality nor greatness of which we can dis- 
pute. i 

To charge Alexander H. Stephens with 
vanity will, doubtless, be a great surprise to 
the general public, to whom he has worn the 
appearance of a man the farthest removed 
from such an imputation ; one of those tran- 
scendental creatures, living in his own atmos- 
phere of hyper-virtuous egotism, with a sub- 
lime indifference to public opinion, studious 
to ignore it, whenever it is brought into con- 
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versation, or resenting ithe idea that he pays | 
any attention to the outside world, in which 
he has chosen such a reserved and isolated 
life. Now, there may be in this various 
world a few rare instances of souls which 
thus “dwell apart"; but we are con- 
strained to observe that when this indiffer- 
ence to public opinion is worn as the mask 
of vanity, it is a vanity of a mean sort. In 
a somewhat extensive observation of public 
men we have always had our suspicion of a 
class who are especially fond of contemning 
“what the newspapers say,” or of profess- 
ing to ignore it. We are persuaded that 
the fact will often be found, that of these 
very men are those most eaten up witha 
secret anxiety as to what the newspapers 
do say, and who are often servilely alert 
to catch its least word of censure; that 
among these politicians and public men of 
our day appearing so savagely indifferent to 
public opinion, we may always be sure of 
finding the most careful consulters of its 
oracles. They are like Sér Fretful Plagi- 
ary in the play, replying to the circle that 
rigs him with their flatteries and depreca- 
tions of his critics, * D——n the newspapers, 
I never see them,” and who, yet, is found, 
curiously enough, to be minutely aware of 
the least thing printed to his discredit. 

Of Mr. Stephens’ secret regard for the 
newspapers a single illustration is afforded. 
A gentleman who was his private secretary 
for a number of years, relates that one of 
his regular tasks was to clip from the jour- 
nals, including the whole press of Georgia, 
the least paragraph in which his patron’s 
name was mentioned, and to paste them in 
a book kept for the purpose. So exacting 
was the task that it was made to include 
even the least two-line item of the obscurest 
country paper; and when Mr. Stephens was 
absent in Washington, his secretary, who 
remained in Georgia, regularly mailed to 
him bulletins of these clippings. 

The same gentleman who used his scis- 
sors and paste so industriously, relates a 
rather dramatic anecdote of Mr. Stephens, 
which goes further to illustrate the sensi- 
tiveness of his vanity, and, besides, offers 
an explanation of a somewhat curious piece 
of literary history. After the war, the pub- 
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lic was surprised by ihe € emanation rom Mr. 
Stephens of his bully octavo volumes of the 
“constitutional ” history of the contest, de- 
voted exclusively to the vindication of the ex- 
tremest doctrines of Secession, and of those 
peculiar politics which had precipitated the 
war; a surprisc, because the work was so 
ill-timed, so written without occasion, and 
so contradictory of all that had hitherto 
been believed of Mr. Stephens' aversion to 
the secession movement and his former po- 
litical courses. An explanation of this work, 
which merely * fought the war over again," 
and in which the author is so pronounced 
for the extremest of a past and dead school 
of politics, may, possibly, be found in the 
following circumstances: A few months 
after the surrender of General Lee, Mr. 
Stephens was released from a confinement 
in Fort Warren, and he returned immedi- 
ately to Atlanta, the ruins of which were 
then unrepaired. He was met there by the 
gentleman referred to above. The darkness 
of night had just covered the city when Mr. 
Stephens alighted at his hotel; without 
waiting to sup or to change his dress, he 
expressed a great desire to walk over the 
* ruined district," which he had not seen 
since the war, and which had been formerly 
familiar to him as a place of opulent houses 
and happy homes. On his friend remon- 
strating that there was not light enough to 
make the melancholy survcy, he suggested 
that a lantern should be carried between 
them, and thus equipped they sallied out. 
The painful and romantic pilgrimage was 
done in silence; through passage-ways tor- 
tured with ruins rendered more imposing 
by the imperfect and fitful light thrown upon 
them, the two walked, until Mr. Stephens 
stopped from apparent exhaustion, and sat 
down on a portion of the wreck about him. 
After some conversation expressing dismay 
and pain, such as might naturally be in 
spired by the imperfectly shown scene of 
the horrors of war and the weird circum- 
stances in which the night-walkers surveyed 
it, Mr. Stephens turned abruptly to his com- 
panion and said : “ Tell me what the people 
of Georgia think of me. I have been away, 
and feel as a stranger among them—alas! 
that I should revisit them in such a scene! 
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Tell me the truth, and don’t spare me.” 
“ Well, sir,” replied his companion, “if you 
will hear the bitter truth, it is that you have 
utterly lost the confidence and affections of 
this people. I tell you plainly that you, the 
former idol of Georgia, could not now be 
elected to a constable’s place within the 
limits of this State. There is a feeling of 
positive resentment toward you; people ac- 
cuse you because of the distance you kept 
between yourself and Mr. Davis. I hear 
them saying that your heart was not in the 
war, that it was, ina great measure, brought 
to its unhappy conclusion through your 
coldness and perversity. I tell you this as 
something as painful for me to speak as it 
is for you to hear; but you demanded the 
truth, and you have it.” For the space of 
a minute, Mr. Stephens' face was buried in 
his hands; suddenly he rose, as if animated 
by an inspiration. “I know what I'll do," 
he said in words thick with eagerness : “ I'll 
show these Southern people that they have 
misunderstood me, and I will do it in a 
ook / — a book wherein I shall write up 
Secession, even from its grave, a book that 
shall be the great work of my life." This 
magnum opus the world has since had in 
two bulky volumes. It has been variously 
criticised. Among Southern secessionists, 
the personal friends of Mr. Stephens point 
to it as the monument of a fame recovered, 
if not ofa **lost cause " regained. The pres- 
ent writer will attempt no inscription of his 
own upon it. EDWARD A. POLLARD. 


SINGULAR RECOVERY OF LOST VAL- 
UABLES.—A writer in the Providence (R. 
I.) Journal tells the following story: 
* One autumn, in the warehouse of L. D. 
Anthony & Co., I was trying on a pair of 
fleecy-lined gloves, which did not suit 
me, so I bought another pair. A few 
days after I missed a gold ring from the 
third finger of my left hand. How long 
it had been gone I had no idea. I 
searched the house for it, and went into 
Mr. Anthony's store and other places to 
see if anything there had been seen of it. 
In vain the search, the inquiries. 

“Months rolled on, till biting frosts 
reminded me it was time to lay in a stock 
of winter gloves. Once more I took my- 
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self to Mr. Anthony'sand asked for fleecy- 
lined gloves. The first pair I tried on I 
found too short at the wrists. In taking 
off the left-hand glove I felt a ring in one 
of the fingers. While slowly disentan- 
gling it from the fleecy lining I said to the 
salesman, ‘ Here is a ring; whose shall it 
be, mine, as I have found it, or yours be- 
cause it is found in your establishment ?' 
The weighty question was decided in my 
favor. At that moment my lost ring 
came to my mind, and I said: ‘Who 
knows but that is the very ring I lost 
nearly a year ago?’ The answer was: 
‘That can not be, asI do not think we 
have a pair of gloves on hand that we 
had last year at this time.’ Slowly I drew 
out the ring. Yes, it was mine; my ini- 
tials on the outside, those of the donor 
on the inside! By that time every in- 
mate of the establishment was looking 
on with the utmost eagerness, awaiting 
the result. The wonder was that the 
gloves had not been sent to some store 
off in the country, where they might have 
changed owners several times. 

“ Another strange incident happened 
to me somewhat similar in kind. Coming 
home from England a dozen years ago, I 
put some things I had brought for pres- 
ents to friends in a bureau drawer in the 
spare chamber, Among them was a large 
carnelian I had bought in the Isle of 
Wight. After a while that stone was 
missing. I could not imagine what had 
become of it. I could only think it must 
have been dropped when the other 
things were taken from the drawer. 
More than seven years passed, nothing 
having been seen or heard of the stone. 
At length I decided to make a change in 
the sleeping-room up-stairs, and the bu- 
reau was removed into another chamber. 
Each drawer had paper on the bottom of 
it. On taking out one paper, which, being 
too large for the drawer, had a fold across 
the middle, I felt something move in the 
fold. Softly turning it, there lay my cár- 
nelian ! And yet, each year, at‘ house clean- 
ing time,’ every paper had been taken out, 
dusted and put back into the drawer, and 
how it happened the stone had never 
fallen out is more than I can tell.” 
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APOLEON ALAMETH was a man 
of superior abilities, taking his own 
testimony as evidence in the case. To 
hear him speak of himself—what he had 
done, what he could do, and what he de- 
signed to do—one would suppose that he 
considered himself a /:tt/e wiser than the 
author of the book of Proverbs. He 
thought he knew more than his father 
and mother several years before he ar- 
rived at the lawful age to leave their 
guardianship. With this self-important 
feeling ever active in his mind by day 
and haunting him in his dreams by 
night, he at last came to the sage con- 
clusion that it would be the part of wis- 
dom to leave his father’s house uncere- 
moniously, without the knowledge or 
consent of his parents, and engage in 
some kind of business on his “own 
hook.” 
It may be proper to remark in this 
connection, that the parents of young Ala- 
meth were not remarkable for wisdom 


‘and consistency in the government of 


their children. They were tyrannical, 
overbearing, fault-finding, and petulant; 
never giving reproof with gentleness and 
love, but with harshness and anger. 

The haughty spirit of Napoleon—made 
so partly by the hereditary transmission 
of mental qualities, and partly by the 
mode of government that he received— 
was impatient of the restraint thrown 
around him at home, and he longed for 
that freedom which is the native element 
of every human soul. Children who are 
treated kindly and affectionately by their 
parents seldom leave home without their 
consent. Love begets respect for par- 
ental authority, while fear of punishment 
will, as it were, force a child to seek sym- 
pathy among strangers by flight from a 
paternal prison. 

Napoleon Alameth left his father's 
house at the age of seventeen, and, hav- 
ing been accustomed from childhood to 
labor on a farm, he found no difficulty in 
obtaining employment as a tiller of the 
soil. But his native independence of 
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character would not permit him to re- 
main long at one place, and, in the 
course of two years, he had been a la- 
borer in a dozen different families. Dur- 
ing this period he became very much in- 
terested in the person of a young lady, 
whose affections it had been his good for- 
tune to win, It may appear strange to 
some minds that one with his haughty, 
domineering spirit should be successful 
in winning the esteem of the gentler sex. 
But may it not be true that 


** Woman, born to be controlled, 
Stoops to the forward and the bold"? 


Julia Howard, the prospective wife of 
Napoleon, was not remarkable for beauty 
or intelligence. She was educated at the 
district school, and made an average pro- 
ficiency in the common branches of edu- 
cation. Until her acquaintance with Mr. 
Alameth she had entertained the noble 
idea of fitting herself for a school-ma'am, 
but he having made proposals to her to 
engage in a different sphere of useful- 
ness, she abandoned the idea of becom- 
ing a teacher, and laid aside Smith's 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, etc., 
and went busily to work piecing bed- 
quilts and comfortables, and making such 
other articles as are needed in housekeep- 
ing. 

She possessed a kind of sprightliness 
and good nature which rendered her 
company agreeable; but she lacked that 
firmness, stability, and dignity necessary 
to control others, With these mental 
characteristics she would have failed in 
one of the most important elements of a 
good school-teacher, viz.: government. 
Her temper was like a whirlwind—one 
blast, and it was all over. She frequently 
got vexed with Mr. Alameth and de- 
clared she would never marry him, but 
in a few minutes would repent of her 


rash act, and make all the acknowledg- 


ments which an ardent lover could ask 
to bring about a satisfactory reconcilia- 
tion. 

I have heard it observed by persons 
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wise in matters pertaining to courtship 
and marriage, that if lovers have little 
petty quarrels before marriage, they are 
quite sure to have serious altercations af- 
terward. This observation has one fact 
to substantiate its truthfulness in the 
case of Mr. Alameth and his lady-love. 
Their petty quarrels during courtship 
were only preludes to contentions—tri- 
fling to commence with, but of sufficient 
consequence in the end to mar their do- 
mestic tranquillity. The causes which 
produced this unpleasant state of things 
will be explained in the sequel. 

N. B. Alameth and Julia Howard were 
married with due forms and ceremonies 
after a very interesting courtship of six 
months. They lived happily together 
for a few wecks, when a dispute, trifling 
to begin with, arose between them, which 
ended in hard words, and had a tendency 
for the time being to weaken the strength 
of their affection. After the affray was 
over, however, they saw the evil of their 
conduct, regretted the course they had 
taken, and mutually resolved never to let 
their passions get the mastery over their 
better faculties while life remained. But 
their good intentions were not sufficient 
to keep their tempers in due subjection 
to reason, and frequent altercations were 
the result. Notwithstanding this they 
really loved each other; and, if during 
the time that their war of words (for 
they never resorted to any harsher meas- 
ures) was at the highest pitch they threat- 
encd to separate, the latent spark of gen- 
uine love which existed between them 
would kindle into a flame when the ex- 
citement of passion was over, and their 
past misconduct would be forgotten. 

Years passed away and Napoleon the 
runaway boy was settled in life with a 
loving, fretful wife, and three as gritty, 
ill-governed children as ever lived in a 
New England village. In the first place, 
as has been intimated, these children had 
inherited a predisposition from their law- 
ful progenitors to be irritable. But this 
could have been overcome, and they 
might, with judicious management and 
proper education and training, have been 
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made dutiful and well-behaved children. 
But as Mr. Alameth and his wife had 
never learned to govern ¢hemselves, it was 
impossible for them to govern others. It 
is of no use to tell your child to be moral, 
benevolent, and religious, and then in 
your intercourse with the world act in 
direct opposition to the precepts you 
have inculcated. “To present to the 
moral sentiments their appropriate excit- 
ing objects should be the first great aim 
of education." This is the only true 
mode to make children act well. Pre- 
cepts may do something, but they are 
feeble, indeed, compared with example. 
Would you have your child benevolent, 
engage it early in acts of kindness, and 
be yourself kind. Would you excite its 
reverence, you must be respectful in your 
demeanor, treat all with due considera- 
tion, and be attentive to the duties of 
religion. 

Mr. Alameth and his wife acted on a 
very different principle from the above 
in the management of their children. 
Whenever they reproved them for any 
misdemeanor, they were sure to do it in 
anger and in tones of harshness and se- 
verity. This mode of addressing them 
would excite their anger, and smother all 
the generous and friendly emotions of 
the soul. 

Their oldest child, Evangeline, was en- 
dowed by naturc with an active mind and 
considerable acuteness of intellect, com- 
bined with that firmness and independ- 
ence which were characteristic traits in 
the family on the father's side. Her 
temper was quick, and when aroused by 
high excitement, impetuous as the tor- 
rent. Such a disposition needed great 
wisdom and gentleness to guide it aright, 
but the following circumstances will show 
the kind of government under which she 
lived. . 

Evangeline, with her natural impetu- 
osity of temper, had given a younger sis- 
ter a blow on the head, which, if it did 
no personal harm, aroused the anger of 
the little one, and she went crying to her 
mother, saying, "Eva has been striking 
me." The mother, instead of reproving 
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Evangeline in a reasonable manner, ap- 
proached her with a look which exhibited 
the very personification of anger, and in 
language corresponding with the expres- 
sion of her countenance, said: “ You lit- 
tle wretch, you! what Mave you been 
striking your sister for? Come to me 
and I will teach you not to do the like 
again.” 

Eva, well aware of the lot which 
awaited her, was tardy in obeying the 
commands of her mother, and a short 
race was the consequence. The mother 
outstripped the daughter, who was soon 
caught py the hair, and in a very un- 
pleasant manner led into the house, and, 
without a word being said to her about 
the injustice and cruelty of striking her 
sister, she received a brutal whipping, 
and the scene closed by an exclamation 
from the mother, in a voice of com- 
mingled rage and satisfaction, "Do the 
like again if you dare!” Now, it needs 
no argument to prove that such a course 
of training, long persisted in, will spoil 
any child. 

Many persons consider the mind a 
complete mystery, which it is of no use 
for them to try to solve. Parents hold- 
ing this view of the subject, if their chil- 
dren are vicious and ungovernable, lay 
the whole blame to their natural deprav- 
ity or tendency to evil. They scldom 
blame themselves for their misconduct, 
although they may have been the means 
of their disobeying the fifth command- 
ment in the Decalogue. 

The sure result of such training, as be- 
fore described, is to make children worse 
instead of better. It-is a trite saying that 
“ Like excites like.” If you meet a neigh- 
bor with a smile and address him kindly, 
he will return the compliment in a like 
manner; but if you call him a rascal 
and a villain, in tones of harshness and 
severity, you will be likely to receive 
a bitter answer, accompanied perhaps 
with a blow. This rule holds good in 
the government of children. If you use 
harsh means and always appeal to their 
animal passions, you will increase the 
activity and strength of those faculties 
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which you desire to quell, and the effect 
is to make them worse instead of better. 
Appeal to their reason and sense of jus- - 
tice. Tell them of the consequences re- 
sulting from a life of disobedience, and it 
will excite the nobler faculties of the soul 
and stimulate to virtuous deeds. The 
former mode of governing children fits 
them for vagabonds; the latter prepares 
them for usefulness and happiness. 

Napoleon B. Alameth and his wife pur- 
sued the former course, and their chil- 
dren became pests of society—a curse to 
their parents and the world. They diso- 
beyed the commands of their parents 
when young, and, as they increased in 
years, they increased in wickedness and 
violated the laws of their country. The 
parents saw their own course of life and 
mourned over their misconduct when it 
was too late. Their sorrow was somc- 
what mitigated by their ignorance, for 
they ascribed the bad character of their 
children chiefly to the inscrutable decree 
of fate. If, like Eli of old, they had 
known that they had been the cause of 
their children’s vicious conduct, they 
would have been miserable indeed. Eli 
has always been accused of having com- 
mitted a great error in not governing his 
children aright, and it should be the first 
study of those who have the responsibil- 
ity of governing immortal beings dur- 
ing the first years of their existence to 
learn to do it in such a manner that they 
may be fitted for honor and usefulness 
on earth and happiness in heaven. 

P. L. BUELL. 


BEAUTY OF CHARACTER.—Every va- 
riety of leaf has a beauty of form peculiar 
to itself. Beautifully blended shades of 
color adorn the flowers, velvety carpets of 
green cover valley and hill; clear waters 
go sparkling on their course ; golden gems 
of light thickly stud the deep blue sky, or 
when dimmed by the sun’s brighter luster 
a softened azure pleases the eye. Beauty, 
beauty everywhere! Whether grcat or 
the most minute, a form and coloring of 
beauty are given to all. The child of 
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nature has his soul filled and thrilled with 
the loveliness that is all about him. 

In his imitative power man has wrought 
out numberless works of art, fairly rival- 
ing dame Nature herself. In his love for 
the beautiful, man brings art and nature 
to adorn his home; charming pictures 
hang on the walls, the fairest of flowers 
are at the windows—everything to please 
the senses. Nor is the adornment of the 
mind forgotten. Books that please, in- 
struct, elevate the mind, are not lacking. 

Yet the world in all its beauty is not 
perfect beauty. Insects destroy the flow- 
ers, worms eat into the fruit, sickness and 
deformity mar the human family, sin 
creeps into our houses, into our hearts. 
Beautiful homes and surroundings greatly 
influence our lives for good. Yet debar- 
red from the companionship of pleasant, 
congenial people, the sweetest charm is 
gone. Or even one ugly-hearted person 
in our midst is like the destroying fruit- 
worm, withering bright green leaves of 
joy, and drying up juicy fruits of happi- 
ness. Oh! there are some things—aye, 
some people in this world that are not 
beautiful, The form and features may be 
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symmetrical in their outlines; there may 
be even a whitewash of beauty over all, 
that time and eternity will wipe off, leav- 
ing only horrid ugliness to be seen. 

Of all things the most ugly, is the ugly 
heart, dispositión, character. And of all 
things most beautiful, is the beautiful 
heart, disposition; character. Colors and 
forms of loveliness are pleasing; wisdom 
and intelligence of mind we. admire; but 
above all shines the beautiful character. 
From it there radiates a glow of beauty 
that shines through form and feature like 
a ray of sunlight brightening up things 
wherever it may chance to be. Nothing 
is so great in value as the true, kindly, 
gentle, Christian heart, that outshines and 
will outlast all things of time. When we 
feel the sweet, overshadowing influ- 
ence of all that is beautiful about us, let 
us not forget the blessed influence of a 
beautiful character, and strive to “ culti- 
vate frst the beauty of the heart, then 
second, the beauty of the mind, and third, 
the beauty of the person.” Then shall 
we be truly beautiful, Heart first, and all 
else shall be added thereunto. 

S. M. BIDDLE. 
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"FOR SALE." 


“You're right! A charming girl! 
ter, eir. 

Just name the price that you will give for her. 

You're rather old, bnt then it matters not ; 

The only point js, how much gold you've got. 

Bhe's golng, going fast! A million as she 
stands ! 

Namoe the figure, gentlemen, and take her off my 
bands. 


My daugh- 


** You like your club! To that she'll not object, 

Bhe's boeu brought up such trifles to expect. 

Carte blanche you'll have for poker or ecarte, 

She marries gold, you sce, and not a heart ! 

She's going, going fast! Another bid, I pray! 

The markct's very active! Gentlemen, step this 
way. 


“Oh! yes, you're talked about, but who is not? 
A wicked name, my friend, 1s common lot. 

But evon if the hardest things are true, 

lt's all the same to her, 'tweou me and you! 
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She's going, going fast! A million as she 
stands | 
Name thc figure, gentlemen, and take ber off my 


hands! 


“ We know you liko your social giass, but she 
Knows all the ropes of good soclety. 

She'll never taunt you if you're late at night, 

Or call you names should you be brought home 


tight! 

She's going, going fast! So namo your real 
catate, 

Your jewels, and your equipage, or it will be too 
lato. 


“My daughter gives you youth, you give her 
gold! : 

Of course a man must pay for growing old! 

She gives you beauty in exchange for numo, 

And if you're good or bad, it’s all the same! 

She’s going, golng, gono! A mllliou as she 


stands ! 
The sale's over, gentlemen. My daughter's off 
my hands." ELEANOR KIRKE. 
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GOING INTO BUSINESS. 
HOW GEORGE SIDNEY HAD HIS OWN WAY. 


VT DON'T want to go to that old 
school any more. I'm sick of it," 
and, throwing his books and.hat upon 


'the table, a boy of twelve years turned a 


hot and angry face to his mother, who 
sat by the one window of the little room, 
sewing. 

* Why, George, what is the matter? " 

“I don't want to go there any more. 
You know well enough, mamma, I don't. 
They're so rough—scarcely a nice boy in 
my whole class. They're teasing, or 
fighting, or doing something the whole 
time; making me miss my lessons when 
I know them ever so good, and making 
me lose marks for deportment when I'm 
not doing anything. And it aint any use 
to explain, 'cause Miss Whittley thinks 
we're all alike." i 

“What has happened to-day to disturb 
you so much, my boy?” asked Mrs. Sid- 
ney, gently. 

“Oh, mamma, I do wish you knew 
something about that school; then you'd 
see I’m just telling the real truth, and 
you'd let me go to the Institute.” 

“I should be glad to send you to the 
Institute if I could afford it; that I have 
told you before, George. But there are 
rough boys in all schools, and even at the 
Institute. You have spoken of one ortwo 
yourself who attend there.” 

“Well,” replied George, his excitement 
having cooled down a little, *I know 
there aren't any such boysat the Insti- 
tute as some in my class. Tim. Simpson 
made me laugh when we were reciting 
geography, and I got five discredits, and 
most missed. And after school Ern. 
Clark, Will Baldwin, and I were playing 
marbles, when up comes Gus Stobey with 
two or three of his crowd and grabbed up 
all there was in the ring and runs off. 
He is one of the worst boys you ever 
saw, mamma, and never knows his les- 
sons. I don't see why Miss Whittley al- 
lows him to stay in the class, for he's al- 
ways talking or eating apples. Oh, dear 
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me! I wish I didn't have to go to school, 
anyway.” 

“What would you do, George? ” 

“Why, I'd just go to business like Abel 
Condit. He isn't a bit older than I, and 
he goes every day, and earns ever so 
much money. I don't see why I can't, 
too." 

“ My dear boy,” returned Mrs. Sidney, 
“you know I am very anxious to have 
you well taught, so that when you go out 
into the world to work for yourself—and 
you must do that in a few years—you 
will be well prepared. We have often 
talked about this matter, George, and 
you are quite old enough to understand 
the necessity of a good education, if you 
want to get a good place and to rise rap- 
idly in the esteem of your employers and 
associates.” 

* Why, mamma, you know Uncle Hec- 
tor says that if a boy goes into business 
he hasa good chance to learn all about it 
early, and can grow up in it and get rich." 

His mother smiled half sadly as she 
answered: 

"Ah, my enthusiastic and mistaken 
boy, your Uncle Hector was early com- 
pelled to wogk for his support, but for- 
tune has not smiled upon him. Now, 
will you go to the store for me and get a 
pound of pilot crackers and two pounds 
of light-brown sugar, and if you are back 
in a quarter of an hour you shall have an 
apple." j 

“ All right, mamma, I'll be back before 
you can count three hundred backwards,” 
and, taking the money his mother handed 
him, George seized his hat and bounded 
out of the house. 

“Hey, George Sidney, what's your tre- 
menjus hurry ? " shouted a lad who might 
have been two years older than our hero, 
and who was sitting on a fence on the op- 
posite side of the road. 

George looked across and seeing his 
challenger, replied, * Can't stop, Andy, . 
got to go to the store." 
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* Guess I'll go "long," said Andy, jump- 

ing down and running over to join 

George. "What you goin' for?" 

*Oh, only two or three things; not 
much—but I promised to be back in a 
quarter of an hour.” 

" Huh! you can easy do that. Say, 
wasn't old Whit. cross this mornin'? 
Guess my average'll be low 'nough this 
week; but who cares! What's the use 
in goin' to school if you can't have fun? 
I aint a-goin’ to be crammin' them 
plaguey lessons into my noddle all the 
time." . 

“You've got to study if you expect to 
be promoted, Andy." 

* S'pose a feller must study some if he 
wants to go ‘long with the rest—but, 
pshaw ! it aint any use to be crammin', 
as Sam. Lathrop and you fellers do, just 
‘cause you want to be head. I guess if I 
know how to spell putty well and cipher 
in Discount and Interest, I can git a place 
good ‘nough in a store when I'm ready. 
When you go into the world on your 
‘own hook,’ then's the time you begin to 
git the real ginuine education, my pop 
says. But, say, do you know,” continued 
ı this young champion of easy scholarship, 
“that Dick Stevens is goin’ to leave Pit- 
man's?" 

“Going to leave Pitman's," exclaimed 
George, with a sudden halt in his dog- 
trot, " who told you so?" 

“Zeke, our man, just told me. He was 
over there this mornin', and he saw Dick 
outside a-rubbin' the winders, and he told 
him that'd be the last time he'd clean 
them glasses, 'cause he was goin' to 
Hartford day after to-morrow." 

“Who's Mr. Pitman got to take his 
place, Andy?” 

“Nobody's I know of, Guess it's 
rather sudden. I kinder heard that he 
and Pitman didn't get on very good to- 
gether. Anyway, he told me t'other day 
he was a-goin' to leave if he didn't git 
more wages.” 

“How much did he get, do you 
know?” 

“Yes, ‘bout five dollars a  weck. 
*Tain't mucli, anyhow.” 
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“Seems to me, Andy, it's a good deal 
for a boy." 

“Ho, ho, ho! it may 'pear a good deal 
to you, bub, but if you'd society worth 
havin', you'd have to treat 'em 'casion- 
ally or look mean, and that'd make five 
dollars look mighty small. But, pshaw! 
you don't smoke even cigarettes, and I 
shouldn't wonder if you're afraid to drink 
a glass of beer.” 

“All right,” said George, but little dis- 
concerted by Andy's tone of superiority ; 
indeed, he was thinking more of the 
chance which seemed right at hand for 
him to “go into business" than of his 
companion's little sneer. “All right,” he 
repeated, “you can smoke and drink 
what you like if you're bound to, but I 
don't like such things and I never shall." 

By this time the boys had reached the 
store, and they entered it without further 
talk. George went up to the counter for 
his crackers and sugar, while Andy turned 
with a “Hello, Jeff." toward a big youth 
of sixteen who was sitting on a barrel 
munching an apple and listening.to a 
group of men who were discussing 
horses. 

As soon as the clerk had supplied him 
with the articles he wanted, George shot 
out of the store and ran quickly all the 
way home, bursting in upon his mother 
with, “Oh, mamma, what a good chance 
there is for me! Dick Stevens is going 
to Hartford, and Mr. Pitman wants a boy 
in his place. I just heard it from Andy 
Tabor. Please, let me go and ask Mr. 
Pitman if he won't take me. x 

* There, there, my boy; not quite so 
loud. Take off your hat and put those 
articles on the lower shelf in the closet ; 
you'll find a ‘seck-no-further’ there.” 

George’s lip quivered as he turned to 
obey. He placed the groceries on the 
shelf, but closed the closet door without 
taking the tempting fruit from its place, 
and went silently to the window and 
stood there looking out. After a few 
moments his mother asked pleasantly: 

“Do you know, George, whether any 
one has applied for the situation ? " 

“No, mamma; but Andy thought no- 
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body had, 'cause Dick first made up his 
mind to leave only yesterday.” 

“And do you think you would really 
like to be in such a store as Mr. Pit- 
man's?" 

" Why' not, mamma? Uncle Hector 
says the boot-and-shoe business is good; 
and Mr. Pitman, you know, has kept 
store here ever so many years." 

“You will have to do.a great deal of 
hard work there, George; Mr. Pitman 
keeps only one salesman.” 

“I know all about it, mamma; I’m 
sure. Anyway, I'd rather be almost 
anywhere than in that old school—and 

- then I'd be earning some money.” 

“And could help mamma and Edith 
very much, I've no doubt, in making 
home comíortable," added Mrs. Sidney, 
smiling. 

"Of course, mamma," said George, 
with great warmth, “I'd do all [ could. 
I want to be earning some money as well 
as Edie; and oh, if I get the place, won't 
Edie be surprised when she comes home 
Friday night ? " 

Edith was George's grown-up sister, 
and the only other child of Mrs. Sidney. 
She was a teacher in a school in a neigh- 
boring town, and usually absent from 
home from Monday morning until Friday 
night. 

“Well, if your heart is set upon leaving 
school, George, you may as well go down 
to see Mr. Pitman," said Mrs. Sidney, 
kindly. ' 

*Oh, thank you! thank you, mam- 
ma!" shouted the boy in great glee, for 
this easy concession to his wishes was 
quite unexpected. “I'll go right off. 
I’m sure I can do Dick's work, 'cause 
when he went to school we were in the 
same class, and it isn't very hard, any- 
way." 

And so it came about that George ob- 
tained the place in the boot and shoe 
store, and two days later entered upon 
its duties. Mr. Pitman was an old-fash- 
ioned business man ; he believed in being 
busy himself and in keeping others busy 
who were around him. He had, how- 
ever, for salesman a nephew who be- 
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lieved in “taking the world easy” when 
he could, and it was not long before 
George found that between his employer 
and the nephew he would be kept mov- 
ing pretty much all the time. There were 
the fire to be attended to in the morning 
when he came, shutters to be taken 
down, floor and stoop to be swept, and 
chairs and counters to be dusted. Then 
during the day there were errands of one 
kind or another, goods to be delivered, 
stock to be brushed up, boxes to be un- 
packed, shelves to be arranged, windows 
to be rubbed, and many other odds and 
ends, which made him feel tired enough 
when half-past seven came at night and 
he could go horne. i 

George was an ambitious boy, and 
wanted to be well educated. Edith was 
much esteemed by her friends for her in- 
telligence, and George had long ago de- 
termined that he would make people re- 
spect him for his knowledge; and he had 
read about men and women who studied 
by themselves when young and made 
themselves well educated; hence he 
thought that he could study at night, 
and there would be a good many oppor- 
tunities while he was at the store for 
reading. He had even laid out a plan 
for home-study, but he soon found that 
after he had eaten his supper and at- 
tended to the little chores which he had 
been accustomed to do it was after eight 
and he was too sleepy to read anything 
with attention. Even his Sunday-school 
library book could not keep his eyes open 
long. . ; 

When Saturday night came and he car- 
ried home four dollars—the earnings for 
a week—he felt in a great measure con- 
soled for his inability to do his *'school- 
ing" on his own account. Mother and 
sister commended his diligence as a 
"business man," and said little to him 
about his loss of educational privileges, 
preferring that he should learn by experi- 
ence what was best for him. 

One of the frequent visitors at the 
Store was a boy a year or two older than 
George. Heattended the Grammar School, 
and being a lively, bright talker, Mr. Pit- 
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man liked to ask him questions about his 

lessons and doings at school, and George 
© was always glad to listen. One after- 
noon, Philip Somers—that was his name— 
‘came in, and, after some playful remarks, 
asked the store-keeper if he had heard 
about the voyage of Schwatka, the Arctic 
navigator. Mr. Pitman replied that he 
had read or heard something about it, 
but did not remember particularly what 
it was. Philip then said his teacher had 
lately given an account of the voyage, 
and went on glibly to relate some of the 
incidents of the celebrated expedition in 
the regions of perpetual ice to discover 
remains of the unfortunate Sir John 
Franklin. 

“Very remarkable and very interest- 
ing,” said Mr. Pitman when Philip had 
finished, and, patting him on the head, 
continued, * Boy, you've got a level head 
and a teacher who knows how to teach ; 
but just ‘now I'm a little puzzled over a 
thing that's more interesting to me than 
Arctic travels, Perhaps you know 
enough arithmetic to help me out?” 

“Oh, let me know what it is,” cried 
Philip; “I’m in geometry now, and may- 
‘be if it's an example I can work it out." 

* Well, it's a kind of sum in mensura- 
tion, and I shouldn't wonder if you could 
help me. I’ve just been buying a strip of 
land adjoining my farm to make the line 
straight, and I want to know how much 
there's in it. There can't be an acre 
quite, I know. It makes a sort of trian- 
gle, being 425 feet on one side, 361 feet 
on the other, and 224 feet dn the road, 
while it runs to a point, only bending a 
little on the short side. William and I 
have been calculating, but we don't get 
anywhere near the same amount." 

* Does the 361 feet make a right angle 
with the road?” asked Philip. 

* | guess so; it looks about square.” 

The boy went to the desk and took a 
pencil and set down the figures. 

“If it’s a right-angled triangle I can do 
it easy," he said, and went on, “425 feet 
Should be the hypothenuse; and, when 
squared, will be equal to the sum of 224 
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rapidly went through the calculation, and 
said: “Yes, Mr. Pitman, it comes out 
pretty near. Now, by multiplying 361 by 
224, and halving the product. you'll get 
pretty close to the true contents in 
square feet, and then it's easy to find out 
what part of an acre it is." 

“Yes, that's the way, Uncle James,” 
said William; “Td forgot about dividing 
because it's a triangle.” 

* Well, go on, Philip, and let us see 
what you get," said the store-keeper, 
scanning the calculation over the boy's 
shoulder. 

Philip then proceeded, and in a min- 
ute or two announced, “ It's about three 
roods and twenty-nine rods." 

“ Within eleven of being an acre," said 


Mr. Pitman. “Very good. You must be 
about right. At any rate, it's near 
enough.” 


While Philip had been engaged in 
working out the problem, George had 
been an interested listener, and his cyes 
betrayed his admiration for the readiness 
with which the school-boy conquered the 
difficulties it had presented to his em- 
ployer and the salesman. For the re- 
mainder of the day he was unusually 
quiet, and when he sat down at the sup- 
per-table that night, his mother knew 
from his face that something unusual oc- 
cupied his mind. She, however, asked 
no questions. After awhile he broke 
out: : 

* Mamma, I think I'd better go back 
to school." 

“Indeed, George! has there been any 
trouble at the store ? ” 

"Oh, no," replied he, halí-reproach- 
fully. “Iam sure Mr. Pitman likes me." 

“Then my boy is already tired of busi- 
ness?" 

* No, it isn't exactly that either; but T 
don't know enough. I want to learn 
more. I can't stand it to see boys like 
Philip Somers telling about countries and 
people I've never heard of, and doing ex- 
amples right off I don't understand at 
all. Mr. Pitman asks me questions I 
can't answer sometimes, and there's 


and 361 squared. Let'ssee if it is.” He | Philip, you can’t puzzle him about any- 
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thing. It don't make me feel a bit good, | "Suppose you stay in the store until 


mamma." 

He went on and told the incident of 
the afternoon, to which Mrs. Sidney lis- 
tened attentively, and, when he had fin- 


- ished, she said, with an air of surprise: 


"Why, George, you can study at 
home—— " 

“Oh, mamma,” he cried, interrupting 
her, “you know I've tried and tried to, 
but I am so tired nights I can't, and I 
forget before next morning what I've 
been readin'. . Besides, you know, mam- 
ma, you wanted me to stay at school.” 
` “Yes, but you wanted so much to ‘go 
to business,' George." 

* ]'l never do what you don't wish me 
to again," said he, earnestly. . 

“That’s a good resolution, and I think 
my son can keep it if he tries; but if he 
leaves the store he will not have four 
dollars a week, and then it would not be 
treating Mr. Pitman very well if he left 
suddenly." 

* No, no, mamma; I don't want to be 
like Dick, but I want to get back in 
school as soon as I can. What shall I 


"do?" 


The boy looked up in his mother's face 
with tearful eyes as he spoke, and she 
gently replied : 


after the holidays, if Mr. Pitman will 
keep you. Christmas is only five or six 
weeks off, and we'll try to save as much 
of the money as we can, so that you 
can have new books, paper, pencils, and 
other things you often wanted." 

“I won't be promoted then with my 
old class," said George, ruefully. 

*]t will not hurt you, my boy, to go 
back a little." 

His face brightened up. 

“No, it won't hurt me, mamma; I'll 
get along all the faster afterward.” 
Then, catching a glimpse of a whimsical 
expression on his mother's face, he cried, 
“Now, mamma, you knew all the time 
how it would come out--didn't you?” 

“Well, yes, my dear boy; I thought 
that if George had his own way he'd 
learn for himself very soon that 'going 
to business’ was not so fine a thing as he 
had persuaded himself." 

The next day George notified his em- 
ployer of his conclusion. The old 
storekeeper muttered his customary 
“Hump!” and added: 

“I thought Philip had given you an 
idea, for the way you went through those 
brogans was a caution. I guess, boy, you 


can stay till New Year's." . CLARE. 


GOING TO THE BEACH. 


THe waves roll over drifted sanda, 

White capp’d and jubilant ae bands 

Of sea-nymphs dancing ou the floor, 
Of the vast sea whero tempests stride, 

And scatter shella upon the shore— 
The tluted blossoms of the tide. 


Travel holds out Its many arms 
To beat us to the ocean's charms, 
Where, unrestrained the billows leap 
And voices come out of the sea; 
tt The deep culling unto the deep,” 
In speech of rhythmic harmony. 


Beware the treachery of the tide, 
It spares not maiden fair nor bride, 
It breaks hearts that should beat with bliss, 
It scares the blood from the red lips, 
Down in the deep then Death's cold kiss 
Is followed by the dim eclipse. 
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O gertle visitor, beware 
Masked dangers that may linger there 
Will not spare maid, nor social quean, 

Nor hero crowned on honor's throne ; 
In under-currents fate unseen 

May drag thee down to realms unknown. 


Let nothing tempt thy fect to stray 

From the safe shore too fur away ; 

Heed not the charm that thou may’st trace 
In the bright wirror of the sea, 

It may reflect thy radiant face 
To flatter, and to conquer thee. 


Where eca flowers hang on coral wa!ls 
And mermaide dance in erystal halis 
And crown with shells their golden hair 
Is not the fittest place for thee ; 
So kindle not their jealousy, 
Nor leave thy lover in despair. 
—GEORGE W. BUNGAY, 
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THE PULSE AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE. 


N the March Number of Stoddarts Re- 
wiew, Dr. E. J. Nolan published an 
article which contains in a condensed 
form much information concerning the 
action of the heart and other vital proc- 
esses. The following is an extract: 

So important are the relations of the 
blood to the animal economy, both as 
regards its composition and distribution 
to the various tissues and organs of the 
body, that modern physiology may be 
said to date from the discovery of the 
circulation by Harvey in 1616, The proc- 
esses of life are all performed immc- 
diately through the agency of the blood, 
It not only supplies new material to repair 
the breaking down and decay which are 
always going on in the living animal con- 
sequent upon use or disease, but it also 
carries away the waste products and dis- 
tributes them to the various organs 
designed for the work of separating them 
as dead or effete material from the body. 
When the processes of waste and repair 
are counterbalanced the result is health; 
when the former predominates, which 
must some time in the life of every one 
occur, the result sooner or later is death. 
Our hearts are, indeed, “beating funeral 
marches to the grave," and it is not, 
therefore, strange that the first act of the 
physician in his endeavor to ascertain 
the condition of a patient, or the cause 
and progress of a malady, is to count the 
taps, lor the frequency of the heart's 
action thereby determined is one of the 
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most important indications of the general 
condition of the system. The whole 
quantity of blood performing these im- 
portant functions in the body of a well- 
formed adult man has been estimated at 
from 16 to 20 pounds avoirdupois. 

One of the problems which has engaged 
the attention of the physiologist from the 
time of Harvey, has been the cause of 
the rhythmical contraction of the cavities 
of the heart by means of which the blood 
is kept in circulation. It is well known’ 
that the heart is a muscular bag divided 
by fleshy partitions into four cavities, the 
two auricles and the two ventricles. The 
muscular fibres composing the organ are 
involuntary in their action; that is, no 
direct exertion of the will can retard or 
hasten their movement. The heart, more- 
over, differs from other involuntary 
organs, such as the respiratory and digest- 
ive, inasmuch as it will continue to act 
for a time after being removed from the 
body, dependent apparently upon the 
stimulus received from contact with the 
air, or upon a quality called by Haller its 
“irritability,” and, in truth, it might as 
well be called by that name as any other, 
for after the lapse of more than one hun- 
dred years of patient inquiry we are as 
far as ever from knowing the cause of the 
regular performance of the heart's action, 
We know, however, reasonably well the 
causes which modify and regulate such 
action, and can assert with confidence 
that the regular and powerful contraction 
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of the heart is dependent upon the circu- 
lation of the blood through the cavities, 
although this does not confer upon the 
fibres their contractile power. Experi- 
ments made upon the hearts of frogs, alli- 
gators, and turtles demonstrate that al- 
though they continue to contract for 
some time after removal from the body, 
yet such action becomes rapidly feeble 
and irregular, but can be restored by in- 
troducing a few drops of fresh blood into 
the auricle. When water is introduced 
the same result is produced, but in a less 
marked degrec, thus indicating the cause 
of the enfeebled action of the heart in 
exhausting diseases or where the blood 
becomes greatly impoverished. 

lt is well known that the finger, press- 
ed gently over an artery, experiences a 
sensation as though something in the ves- 
sel were striking against it. This is pri- 
marily due to the contraction of the left 
ventricle of the heart which forces the 
blood through the arteries, or the vessels 
distributing it to the tissues after it has 
been exposed to thc action of the air in 
the lungs. The pulse as perceived by the 
finger is dependent upon pressure and not 
Ín any material degree upon the elasticity 
of the artcries, although some distension 
of the walls of the vessels undoubtedly 
takes place after every contraction of the 
left ventricle. 

The pulse can be felt at any portion of 
the body where an artery approaches the 
surface, but it is usually examined, for the 
sáke of convenience, at the wrist where 
the radial artery curves to the outside of 
the hand in the space between the wrist 
bones of the thumb and forefinger. 

Each pulse occupies about the seven- 
tieth part of a minute, and it is evident 
that little more than the general charac- 
ter and frequency of the beat can be de- 
termined by the pressure of the finger. 
It is, however, sometimes of importance 
to determine and record certain pecu- 
liarities of the heart's action with far more 
precision and delicacy than can be done by 
the sense of touch alone. To effect this 
an instrument, by means of which the 
secrets of one's heart can be recorded 
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without a chance of dissimulation. has 
been invented by Marey, a French physi- 
ologist. When adjusted to an artery it 
amplifies the changes in its caliber with- 
out distorting them, and traces the result 
on a slip of paper moved by clockwork 
under an indicator at a known rate of 
speed. This instrument is called a 
"sphygmograph," and, although not in 
general use by physicians, it has given to 
physiologists very important information 
which could not otherwise have been ob- 
tained. 

Although the assistance of such an 
instrument of precision has been found 
of use by the working physiologist, thc 
physician can determine without its aid 
various characteristics of the pulse which 
furnish important evidence as to the statc 
of the patient. Thus the soft and com- 
pressible pulse, the firm pulse, the hard 
pulse, the wiry pulse, and the thready 
pulse, each tells its own story to the doc- 
tor, but all things considered the frequen- 
cy of the beat is the matter of the most 
immediate concern. 

To be able to draw inferences of valuz 
from thc record of the pulse in disease, 
it is, of course, necessary to know somc- 
thing of the variations which may be met 
with in health. These variations are not 
inconsiderable, and depend upon such 
causes as age, sex, digestion, muscular 
activity, condition of the nervous system, 
position of the body, and individual pe- 
culiarities. 

The normal rate of the pulse in thc 
average adult healthy man is 70 beats in 
the minute, and from six to ten more in 
the female. It has been found from nu- 
merous observations that the pulse in 
healthy males of the age of 27 years in a 
state of rest, averaged 79 when standing, 
70 when sitting, and 67 when lying; the 
difference between standing and sitting 
being nine beats per minute, between sit- 
ting and lying three beats, and between 
standing and lying twelve beats. When 
all exceptional cases were excluded the 
average was found to be, standing 81, sit- 
ting 71, lying 66. The increased frequency 
of the pulse while standing and sitting 
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over that while lying down is held by Dr. 
Guy, who has made the most careful and 
extended experiments on the subject, to 
be due to the muscular effort necessary 
to maintain the more upright positions. 
As the posture of one suffering from 
marked febrile condition is generally re- 
cumbent, the differences above noted do 
not essentially complicate the problem 
presented to the physician. 

There are, however, many cases on 
record where the pulse was much slower, 
or much more frequent than the average 
above noted without furnishing any indi- 
cation of deranged health. The normal 
pulse of Napoleon I., for example, was 
said to be never more than 40 per minute, 
while Dr. Dunglison reports a case which 
came under his own observation in which 
the pulse was on an average 36 per minute, 
and an Italian authority states that he 
knew a person in whom it was not more 
than ten a minute. In the latter casc it 
may well be believed that evcry pulsation 
of the heart was not perceptible in the 
arteries, or that the extreme slowness of 
the pulse indicated some organic de- 
rangement of the heart not otherwise to 
be detected. On the other hand, it is 
stated that the pulse of Sir William Con- 
greve when he was in good health never 
fell below 128 beats per minute. Elliot- 
son states in his work on physiology that 
the quickest pulse he ever felt was 208 in 
the minute, This was easily counted, 
he says, at the heart, but not at the 
wrist. 

The normal pulse is most frequent in 
infancy, and least so in healthy old age, 
ranging from say 128 in the former to 53 
in the latter. It is habitually more rapid 
in warm weather and in warm climates 
than in cold. The influence of a hearty 
meal or of any momentary excitement in 
accelerating the pulse is well known. The 
mere visit of the physician to the bedside 
of a nervous patient will sometimes raise 
the beats 10 or more a minute, so that in 
examining the pulse as an evidence of the 
extent or nature of impaired health this 
and the other causes of variation must be 
borne in mind. 
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If the ultimate cause of the normal 
heart-action, be a problem yet calling for 
a solution, the effects of morbid or dis- 
eased conditions upon the circulation of 
the blood are, as regards their cause, even 
less understood. "There is no reason to 
doubt that the phenomena of many dis- 
eases resulting from the presence of actual 
poisons in the blood, such as pyemia and 
the specific fevers, whether the pus of the 
one or the bacteria or germs of the other, 
are the effects of the action of such 
poisons upon the nerve. centers. Even 
where this is not the case the mechanical 
and functional sympathy existing between 
the various organs of the body would be 
a sufficient reason why a disturbance of 
one should affect the others. If the ex- 
citement of the stomach during the 
natural processes of digestion can send 
up the pulse 8 or 10 strokes a minute, 
there can be no difficulty in believing that 
the action of the heart may be still more 
accelerated by a morbid excitement of 
that or any other large organ, and par- 
ticularly will this be the case if the dis- 
turbing agent be in the blood itself. 

It is at all events a fact established by 
years of observation and experience, that 
the abnormal frequency or slowness of the 
beat is, as a rule, in proportion to the de- 
gree of excitement or the impairment of 
vitality, and the pulse therefore becomes 
the most reliable measure of the violence 
or danger of the disease. How far, 
whether the stroke be above or bclow the 
normal standard, the pulse may vary from 
its natural number without indicating 
serious complication, depends, as we have 
said, upon a variety of circumstances 
which must be left to the judgment of 
the experienced physician. 


GOOD-NATURE’S EFFECT. 


How welcome the seeming, 
Of looks that are beaming, 
Whether one's wenlthy or whether one's poor ; 
Eyes bright as a berry, 
Cheeks red as a cherry, 
The groan und the curso and heartache can cure, 
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THE GLOOMY BROTHER. 


SOME weeks ago we were called to 
lead the most prominent prayer- 
meeting held statedly in New York. 
Generally the brief addresses were good. 
Two or three of them were very striking ; 
but soon after the meeting begana brother, 
with an atrabilious complexion, arose and 
delivered a very denunciatory harangue. 

He commenced by saying that he was 
not going to speak from knowledge (which 
soon became manifest), but that some- 
times we spoke from impressions, and he 
was going to speak from impressions. He 
did not know that it was so, but he had 
the impression that very few, if any, 
amongst the Christians present, believed 
the Bible; took what it said in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, and elsewhere, as be- 
ing exactly true in what it said. He could 
not speak from knowledge of the audience 
present, but his impression was (how he 
got it he did not state) that there were 
scarcely three, perhaps not two, in that 
audience that believed every word of God 
as being true. 

After this statement he sat down, and 
we could not forbear making this obser- 
vation to him: “ Dear Brother, I feel like 
saying to you what Dr. Cox did to the blas- 
phemous conductor (of whom he asked a 
question, and who replied, ‘Keep still, as 
we may all be in hell in a minute’) ‘ Speak 
for yourself, sir; speak for yourself /' " 
The brother very promptly replied: “ Well, 
I do believe every word of the Bible with 
all my heart." It was a very pleasant 
assurance to us that at least there was one 
man amongst us who believed the Word 
of God. 

But the puzzle to us has been how that 
good man could have such faith in 
the Word of God, and yet suppose that 
in a large assembly, which included a 
number of the most active Christian lay- 
men and a few clergymen, there were not 
at least two others who had faith to be- 
lieve just what 4e believed. If there were 
two or three others in his condition, then 
he was greatly mistaken in the impression 
he had as to that, audience, 
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The fact is, that the best of men, in 
their zeal for the cause of God, in the: 
midst of general coldness and neglect, 
come to have the prophet’s experience, 
and to feel that every man except them- 
selves is bowing his knec to Baal; but the 
Lord our God knows hundreds who in 
secret places are keeping themselves un- 
spotted from the world. , 

The state of one's health often has 
great influence upon one's outlook upon 
the world. Whenever a Christian man is 
in a low state of health, especially if it 
come from any obstruction of the biliary 
ducts, he ought to be very careful how he 
speaks in promiscuous assemblies, or even 
among select companies of the people of 
God, in regard to religious matters. But 
we have noticed of late years that it is 
that identical class of Christian people 
who, when they come into this condition 
of obstruction, seem to think that every 
man outside the church is a scoundrel, 
and every man inside thc church is a 
hypocrite. The rclief they seek for them- 
selves is to deliver a denunciatory ad- 
dress at some prayer-meeting. This isa 
hygienic mistake. What that Christian 
needs is abstinence from food and quiet 
rest in his house that day, meditating on 
the goodness of God, to be followed on 
the succeeding day by a thorough Rus- 
sian bath. If this treatment were observ- 
ed, the excellent man would be in a bet- 
ter condition to speak edifyingly to his 
brethren. 

If, however, he will not submit to this, 
but will insist on venting himself on the 
prayer-meeting, let his brethren have pa- 
tience. He may bea good man ; and that 
his brethren may have patience, let them 
read the selections from the scripture his- 
tories of those whom we know to have 
been devoted servants of God, but who 
had hours of deepest depression when 
the cause of God seemed to be failing 
in the world; such men as Moses, Job, 
Danicl, Elijah, Isaiah, Ezekiel, and others. 
Our Lord is very patient. 

REV. DR. DEEMS. 
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MEDICAL WOMEN IN CHINA. — Much 
has recently been written on the labors of 
medical women in India, and we find that 
such work is not without its reward also 
in China. According to the Celestial 
Empire, in the summer of 1879, the wife 
of Si Hung Chang, the great Viceroy of 
Chihli, was dangerously ill at Tientsin, 
and foreign medical assistance was called 
in. Chinese etiquette forbade the two doc- 
tors engaged obtaining sufficient knowl- 
edge of the case for treatment, and Miss 
Howard, an American lady with a medical 
diploma, was at once called in. Under 
her care Lady Si soon recovered. The 
result of this successful treatment of the 
illustrious Chinese lady, was the establish- 
ment of a large hospital, under a foreign 
physician, the funds for which were pro- 
vided by voluntary contributions from 
the native literati and gentry. The in- 
stitution has just been opened by the 
Viceroy himself. When the news of Miss 
Howard's success reached America, a 
wealthy gentleman of Baltimore sub- 
scribed funds to build a hospital for 
‘Chinese women at Tientsin, and the two 
buildings—one erected by Chinese, the 
other by American philanthropy—now 
stand side by side in that town. Si Hung 
Chang and his lady have both presented 
commemorative tablets to the hospital. 
Oneofthem runs thus: "The skillful states- 
man and the skillful physician are alike 
in this: that they give their thought to 
cure what is ill. In the act of administer- 
ing government and of dispensing cures, 
what hinders China and other lands from 
being one family ? ” 

The above is from the U. S. Med. In- 
vestigator, and we can add to it the fact 
stated in the last report of the Woman's 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Pres- 
bytery of Newark, that in Canton there 
is a missionary hospital in which there 
are three native women studying medi- 
cine, and more are expected to join the 
class. 


- 


SKIN DISEASES CAUSED BY MEDICINES. 
—Anspitz, in his valuable “System der 
Hautkrankheiten," gives the following list 
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of eruptions liable to follow the use of cer- 
tain remedies : 

Quinine.—(a) Scarlatinous erythema, (6) 
morbillous papular erythema, (v) hemor- 
rhagia and purpura, (d) wheals, oedema, pru- 
ritus, 

Cinchona, Belladonna, Strychnine, and 
Stramonium.— Manifestations like papulz 
sudoralcs. 

Digitalis.—Erythema after a few days’ 
use. 

Aconite.—V esicular exanthema. 

Santonine.—Vesicles, wheals. 

Rhus Venenata and Toxicodendron.— 
Vesicular eruption. 

Optum and Morphine.—Erythema, papu- 
lar eruption, with much desquamation and 
pruritus. 

Pilocarpin (?). — Augmentation of the 
perspiration. 

Phosphorus.—Purpura. 

Phosphoric Actd.—Builous eruption. 

Mercury (internally).—Erythema, eczema. 

Arsentc.—Erythema and papules, eczema. 

Carbolic Acid. — Erythema, vesicles, or 
wheals, 

Salicylic Acid. — Purpura, vesicles, with 
laryngeal catarrh, wheals. 

Chloral Hydrate. — Erythema (well col- 
ored), pruritus, desquamation, purpura, and 
petechize, eczema with crust and scab. 

Balsam Copaiba, Cubebs, Turpentine.— 
Vesicles, erythema, eczema. 

Cod Liver Orj.—Acne. 

lodide of Potash.—Papules, vesicles and 
bullz, pustules and ecthyma, eczema, ecchy- 
moses, and purpura. 

Bromide of Potasstum.—Papules and pus- 
tules, deep tubercles and ecchymoses, ves- 
icles, ulcers.— Virginia Medical Monthly, 

COMMENT.—Whether these results be in 
accordance with the law of “ contraries " or 
of “similars ” they are significant enough 
to the reflective. 


QUANTITIES of excellent food arc 
thrown away hardly tasted from abundant- 
ly supplied tables, while many families in 
our midst are troubled from day to day, 
not only to know what they shall eat, but 
how they can obtain even the commonest 
food. 
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WARM-WEATHER FARE—POTATOES IN VARIOUS FORMS— RASPBERRY PYRAMID— 
WHITE PUFFS. 


E are in the midst of the “heated 
term” when care must be taken to 
order our habits, especially those of diet, 
in that intelligent and temperate fashion 
which shall not weaken or derange the 
organism. Excessive heat relaxes the 
tissues of the muscles and nerves, and 
accelerates the action of the glandular 
and excretory functions; consequently 
there is a more rapid wastage of the prox- 
imate principles which enter into vital 
operations than in cool weather. The 
working man, whether he employs chiefly 
the brain or the muscles, is usually con- 
scious of this, for he usually loses weight 
in summer, Now I think that good hab- 
its and a well-arranged dict should repair 
all waste and add somewhat to the solid 
avoirdupois of a man, so that at the close 
of the warm season he will find himself 
in good condition to meet the abrupt 
changes and exposures incident to autumn 
and winter. 

The food of summer-time should be 
nutritious, easy of digestion, not abound- 
ing in heat elements, but rather in those 
which cool and refresh while they respond 
to the wants of the body. Nature inti- 
mates by her bountiful supply of fruits 
and vegetables what is appropriate for 
the human stomach in summer. And 
they who live for the most part on the 
cereals, fruits, and the fresh produce of 
the garden appear to enjoy the best health, 
and experience least discomfort from the 
heat. Speaking for myself I can say 
that such a diet has been found the most 
sustaining and comfortable. Probably 
the housekeeper has as much trouble in 
cooking potatoes so that they will please 
her family, as in preparing any other ar- 
ticle. I know that one of the objections 
to restaurant fare often urged by those 
who are compelled to dine away from 
home is the unpalatable condition in which 
potatoes are stewed. A good potato 
when well cooked is a delightful article 
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of food. I give in this installment a few 
recipes for preparing this common tuber. 
In answer to inquiries, suggestions are 
given for supplying the table at break- 
fast, dinner, and supper with such arti- 
cles as are appropriate for warm weather. 
For instance: 


BREAKFAST. 


Warm Graham or gluten mush or rice, served 
with milk or other drezsing; potatoes boiled,baked 
or stewed ; freah fruit, strawberries, raspberries, 
cherrica, blackberries, ete., stewed if too tart; 
Graham or gluten gems with a little fresh butter 
or cream ; crust coffee, made from toasted Gra- 
ham gems, or “Cambrie” tea, made simply of hoil- 
ing water with milk and sugar added, is relished 
by those who need a warm drink. The mushcs 
and grains should be cooked tbe day before, ‘ns 
they require considerable time for proper treat- 
ment (see recipes in late Numbers of the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL). After cooking pour them in large 
bowls or dishes, which cau be placed in the oven 
the next morning und warmed through, and then 
turned out Into the dish used for the tabte. 
Cover the dishes when placed in the oven, to 
prevent their contents hardening. 


DINNER. 


Potatoes stewed or baked; potato balls; 
poached or baked eggs ; macaroni; asparagus ; 
green pens; green corn; string beans; Jima 
beans; lettuce; cauliflower; Grabam and white 
bread ; corn-meal gems; strawberry or raspberry 
shortcake ; queen bread pudding; raspberry 
pyramid. Fruit in season. 


SUPPER. 


Graham or gluten bread or gems ; Graham or 
pilot crackers; stewed fruit; sponge cake (sec 
recipe in April No.) ; Cambric tea. 

NoTE.—This meal should .be very moderate if 
one wishes to aleep well on a close night with the 
thermometer at 90°. 


BOILED POTATOES WITH SKINS ON. 


Select potatoes of nearly equal size, wash 
thoroughly, cutting them as little as possible ; 
put them into cold water (slightly salted) nearly 
sufficicnt to cover them. Let them boil rapidly 
antil a fork will pierce them to the heart casily, 
then pour off the water and let them stand un- 
covered on the side of the stove or range for five 
minutes, Potatoes should not be covered close- 
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ly after being boiled or baked. If {t is desired 
to retain the heat they may be covered with a 
napkin, or the dish containing them may be 
placed uncovered in the oven. If the potatoes 
are old and withered, they muy be improved by 
soaking in cold water for a few hours before 
cooking. The glory of a potato is ita mealiness, 
and much of the meal or starch lies near the 
skin, 80 they are more healthful cooked without 
peeling. 


TO BOIL NEW POTATOES. 


If very young, rub off the loose skins with a 

rough towel. If ripe, scrape with a blunt knife and 

_ lay in cold water for one hour ; then cover with 

cold water slightly salted, und boil half an hour 

or until done. Drain and dry for a few minntes 
and send to the table plain. 


PEALED BOILED POTATOES. 


Peal very thin and lay them in cold water half 
an hour; have ready a pot of slightly aalted 
boiling water, drop the potatoes In and boil rap- 
idly until teuder, then pour off every drop of 
water; set back on one side of tho range, with 
the pot lid off; let them dry about five minutes ; 
then remove the pot from the stove and give it 
a vigorous shaking, they wiil then assume a 
white, fluky appearance. Serve immediately. 
Pealed potatoes are never good If allowed to 
stand. 

WHIPPED POTATOES. 


. Whip boiled mealy potatoes light and dry with 
a fork. Then whip lu milk until you have a 
creamy compound, Pile irregularly upon a hot 
dish and serve. 


MASHED POTATOES, 


Old potatoes are better for mashing than rew. 
Pare and let them lie in water bulf un hour; boil 
in hot or cold water, according to the toughness 
of the texture. A coarse potato [s better cooked 
In cold water. Drain thcroughly when done, 
sprinkle with a pinch of salt, and mash them 
well with a potato-beetle, working in a table- 
spoonful of butter and enough milk to make 
the paste the consistency of soft dough. Leave 
ro lumps in it; when smooth, dish; form into a 
mound and serve, or, If liked, brown by eetting 
in the oven until a crust is formed. 


POTATO BALLS. 

Use maehed potatoes left from the dinner, or 
mash them for the purpose ; add the yolk of un 
egg. and make into flattened cakes, Dip these 
in egg nnd cracker crumbs, and place upon a 
greased griddle and brown evenly on both sldes. 


BAKED POTATOES, 


Be sure to have them scrupulously clean, 80 
that the &klus can be eaten if desired. Use those 
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of a uniform size. Place them in a quick oveu. 
It takes longer to- b1ke than to boil them. Try 
them by squeezing in 2 folded napkin. As soon 
as you can crush them easily by breaking the 
akin, thus allowing the steam to eacape, they are 
done, Serve immediately. 


RASPBERRY PYRAMID, 


Wash one-half pint of good, hard rice, put It 
{nto one quart of soft hot water, boil up quickly 
for dve minutes, and then set where it will steam 
or barely simmer, without stirring, for half an 
hour. Then, while hot, spread on a large din- 
ner-plate, one-fourth of an inch thick, and cover 
this with ripe raspberries. Puta similar layer of 
rice over these, then another layer of raspber- 
ries, and so on, making each a little smaller in 
diameter than the preceding, so thut the whole 
will form a pyramid. Let it stand unti] cold, 
when it will form a handsome ornament for the 
table. Serve in perpendicular slices, or half 
slices, trimming with sweetened cream or straw- 
berry or raspberry juice. 


CRUST, OR CEREAL COFFEE. 


One even tableapoonful of the crumbs to each 
half pint of bolling water. Put them in a flannel 
bag and pour in the water. Set the pot where it 
will steep, not boil, ten minutes, then move whero 
it will boil gently five minutes. Serve as soon as 
poselble. Heat the milk—the more cream in it 
the better—and pour it into tbe cups before fill- 
ing them with the coffee. This is a nutritious 
and uon-etimulating beverage. 


WHITE PUFFS. 

Two and a half pints of white flour. 

Two pints of sweet milk. 

Four eggs. 

Half teaspoonful of salt. 

Beat up the eggs, stir in the milk, then add the 
flour and salt, Bake in hot gein-pans in a quick 
oven twenty minutes. k 

MIRA EATON. 


A DRUNKARD'S WILL.—I leave to soci- 
ety a ruined character, a wretched exam- 
ple, and a memory that will soon rot. 

I leave to my parents during the rest of 
their lives, as much sorrow as humanity 
in its declining state can bear. l 

I leave to my brothers and sisters as 
much mortification and injury as I could 
bring upon them. 

eave to my wife a broken heart, a 
life of wretchedness and shame, to weep 
over my premature death. 

I give and bequeath to each of my chil-. 
dren, poverty, ignorance, and low charac- 
ter, and the remembrance that their 
father was a monster. 
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What our Coins Weigh.—One mil- 
lion dollars in gold weigh 3.685& lbs. avoir- 
dupois; 1,000,000 trade dollars weigh 60,000; 
1,000,000 of 412} grains weigh 58,9284; 
1,000,000 in fractional coin weigh 55,1145; 
1,000,000 in five-cent nickels weigh Rn 
1,000,000 in three-cent nickels weigh 142. 
857; 
685,714}. A coinage of 4,000,000 of the new 
silver dollars per month would amount ina 
year to 2,838,572} lbs., or over 1,414} tons, 
and if the pieces were laid side by side they 
would form a continuous string 1,136} miles 
in length. 


Little Things of Grent Moment. 
—]t is a small matter to take the horses 
across the field for their water; it seems to 
cost nothing, yet if a farmer's time, or that 
of his hired man, is worth anything, it costs 
a great deal in the course of a year. [tisa 
small matter to chop each day's wood upon 
the day it is used, and thus have it all fresh ; 
but fifteen minutes in harvest-time is worth 
more than in January; besides, there are 
vastly more economical methods of making 
fire-wood than an axe. It is a very little 
matter to tighten a loose nut, but it some- 
times costs life and limb not to do it. A 
pear-tree here, and a peach.tree there, cost 
so little that one is inclined to think they are 
of no account, but when the fruit is ripe:they 
are appreciated. A single step from one 
room to another is ‘‘only one step," but the 
thought of a stairway made out of these 
steps during a lifetime, is enough to almost 
make a woman's back ache. Look well to 
the details, that the little things are right, for 
it pays in the end.—4 merican Agriculturist. 


Gold Mines tn the Atr.—Under this 
title the Z7gdustrial Review publishes some 
statistics which would seem to surpass the 
dreams of even the most enthusiastic advo- 
cate of orange culture. During the last year 
the State of Florida produced and shipped 
over fifty million oranges. This is ten times 
as many as were produced in 1861, when the 
culture of the pulpy fruit was just beginning 
to make headway. But this enormous growth 
is only in its infancy, for, according to a care- 
ful census by Mr. Harris, Speaker of the 
Florida House of Representatives, in five 
years Florida will ship five times as many 
oranges as were shipped last ycar, and in 
twenty years it is assumed that one billion 
oranges will be shipped from this one State. 
But as we imported eight hundred million 
foreign oranges in 1878, in addition to those 
produced at home, and as the consumption of 
the fruit is constantly increasing, it is believed 
that even this enormous amount will be 
readily absorbed by the demand, and that the 
Florida orange will gradually drive the for- 
eign orange from our markets. 
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The Sweet Potnto in the North, 
—The cultivation of the sweet potato in some 
of our northern States is steadily increasing, 
Last year the crop raised in Glastenbury was 
quite a large one, and was in every way a 
success. One farmer reports a yield of 
twenty bushels from five rods of land, or at 
the rate of six hundred and forty bushels to 
the acre, The potatoes were as dry and 
sweet as most of the potatoes that find 
their way to our northern markets. Many 
others report large yields of extra fine sweet 
potatoes,—4JV. E. Homestead, 


Compacting the Soil.—“ How is it." 
once asked a young friend of us, ‘‘ that every 
cutting you touch will grow, while only a 
small part of mine succeed?" We were both 
amateur gardeners, and as neighbors indulged 
in a friendly rivalry. We gave him the secret 
of our ‘‘ touch," which was to always press 
the soil firmly around the cuttings ; after this 
he had no cause to complain of failure. This 
matter of bringing the soil in close contact not 
only with cuttings, but with rooted plants and 
seeds, is of the greatest importance, and its 
neglect is a frequent source of failure. If the 
soil is left loosely around a cutiing or around 
a seed, the minute root in cither case, as it 
pushes, may fail to come in contact with the 
needed moist soil and perish for the want of 
it. When ripe wood cuttings, such as those 
of the currant, are set out in the open 
ground, and have the earth thoroughly pressed 
against their lower portion, even pounded 
down to make sure, every one will grow. If 
this is neglected more or less will fail. So in 
setting out plants, such as thosc of cabbage, 
celery, etc., the market gardeners make sure 
that the soil shall be brought close to the 
roots by going along the row and pressing it 
firmly to the plant with the feet. In an article 
we printed a few years ago, Mr. Peter Hen- 
derson showed that success with raising his 
crop of celery plants was due to the fact that, 
after sowing the seed, he had the whole sur- 
face of the soil of the bed well patted down 
with the back of the spade. The end is ac- 
complished on a large scale by the use of a 
roller, but in small beds the spade is an excel- 
lent substitute. In setting out trees or shrubs, 
the more carefully the soil is filled in and 
worked in among the roots, and firmly pressed 
—not stamped—down with the toot, the 
greater the chance of success. Even in lay- 
ing turf or sods, the roots of the grass should 
be brought in close contact with the soil by 
the use of a ‘ beater,” a piece of heavy plank 
with a handle, or by beating down with the 
spade back.—A merican Agriculturist. 


How to Keep Furs in Warm 
WEATHER.—A furrier says: ‘‘ The only way 
to keep furs safely is to clean them thoroughly 
before putting them away, then to put them 
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in very close boxes, and every week in the 
case of delicate furs, or two weeks at most 
with the hardiest, to take them out, shake 
artd beat them well, air them thoroughly, and 
replace them in their boxes. Nothing can be 
put in the boxes with them which will enhance 
their safety without doing them injury. Cam- 
phor, in which many persons have such con- 
fidence, is very injurious to the furs of sable, 
mink, and others, even to some of the colored 
ones, and its unpleasant odor clings to furs 
much longer than to clothing. There isa tar 
paper, especially prepared for the purpose, 
which is said to keep moths away, and is 
largely used in keeping clothing ; but we can 
not use it, even if it were certain to exclude 
moths, because it gives the garments the dis- 
agreeable odor of tar, which would cling to 
them a long while. Tobacco and cedar chips 
are of little or no value, and we certainly 
would never trust to them for safety. In 
fact. there is nothing on which we can rely 
confidently except constant care in airing, 
beating, and packing away. Hatters gener- 
ally, at the close of their winter-goods season, 
pack in pasteboard boxes, with paper tightly 
pasted over the cracks, all the fur caps, gloves, 
tippets, collars, and such things that they 
have left over, and say that the plan works 
satisfactorily. Perhaps it does with such 
small articles as they handle, but it would be 
impracticable of application to the care of 
great silk and velvet circulars, lined with fur, 
heavy fur cloaks, and other goods of the most 
expensive class. They would be ruined by 
such keeping, even if the motks did not get 
at them, which they very probably would. 
The keeping out of creases is quite as impor- 
tant and as difficult as the keeping out of 
moths." 


The Summit of the Enrth.—Adol- 
phus Schlagintweit, the unpronouncable ex- 
plorer of Central Asia, calls the highland of 
Pamir ''die Welt-Zinne," the roof of the 
world. Onthe road from Punjaub to Yarkand 
four passes have to be crossed that are 
higher than 17,500 feet, and for a distance of 
280 miles the halting ground is not below 
the height of Pike's Peak. On the eastern 
plateau of the Beloor-Dagh there is a shelter 
house near a cliff from whose summit the 
main chain of the Himalayas, with all its 
giant peaks and immeasurable ice fields, is 
in full view, from the highlands of Lassa to 
the sources of the Indus, while in the west 
the head-waters of the Oxus and Jaxartes 
can be traced to the borders of Cabool, where 
the peaks of the Hindoo-Koosh lift their 
crests of everlasting snow, In the spring the 
echo of the avalanche resembles the boom 
of continuous thunder, and in midwinter, 
when the storm wind sweeps the tableland, 
whirling pillars of snow scud along the 
ridges, and often seem to dance together like 
specters in their fluttering winding sheets. 
Our ‘‘ Land of the Sky," in the southern Al. 
leghanies, must be as a mere piazza com- 
pared with that top roof of the earth. —Popu- 
dar Science Monthly, 
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The Crucity of the Blind Bridic. 
—We have spoken in these columns more 
than once against the use of blinds on horses, 
and will add some fresh testimony from the 
American Farmer for the sake atleast of keep- 
ing the subject before the people: 

** We know not who invented this instrument 
of horse torture, but we know he did not un- 
derstand the anatomy and physiology of the 
eye of a horse. Human vision is binocular— 
that is, we see the same objects with both 
eyes—and so adjust the axis of vision that 
the object appears single, though seen with 
both eyes. But the eyes of the horse are 
placed on the side of the head and the axis of 
each eye is nearly at right angles with the 
longitudinal line of the body, so that it is im- 
possible that the same object can be distinctly 
seen with two eyes. Now, by blinding the 
eye in the direction in which it was intended 
in its construction that it should see, it is 
forced to use an oblique vision, as if we should 
cover the front of our optics and be compelled 
to see only by the corners of our eyes. This 
‘unnatural and constrained use of the eye 
must, to a greater or less extent, impair vis- 
ion, if not entirely destroy it. The object for 
which the blind bridle is used is not accom- 
plished by it. A horse is more readily fright- 
ened when he can not see the object of his 
dread than if he can have a fair view of it. 
But it is surprising to observe with what 
tenacity men hold on to an absurd and cruel 
practice, when a moment's reflection woul 
teach them better. Nineteen out of every 
twenty horses you see in harness have blind 
bridles on, and if you ask the owner to explain 
its benefits, or why he uses it, he will be 
utterly unable to give a rational answer. We 
are not surprised that draft horses are subject 
to diseased eyes—we wonder that they are 
not all blind." 


American Coal Flelds.—The entire 
production of coal in Great Britain last year 
was 154,000,000 tons. The Wyomjng Terri- 
tory coal fields cover a wider area than the 
whole State of Pennsylvania. Bituminous 
coal in veins several feet in thickness has 
been discovered in Ross County, Ohio. In 
the last ten years the production of coal in the 
Southern States has more than doubled. All 
the coal used in China has heretofore been 
imported, but good paying mines have lately 
been opened near Pekin. But twice since 
1866 have the wages of miners in the Cum- 
berland region been reduced. The present 
strike is against a reduction of fifteen cents 
on every ton mined. No special effort has 

et been made to develop the Texas coal 
ands, which embrace 30,000 square miles, 
and contain many veins that are twenty feet 
thick, The coal is very rich in oils. In the 
United States 187,030 men are employed in 
mining coal, while the total amount of in- 
vested capital in coal mining is $266,502,373. 
The total output of coal last year exceeded 
that of the previous year by more than 
10,000,000. 
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NEW YORK, 
AUGUST, 1882, 


THE LATE EDITORIAL GATHERING 
AT JAMESTOWN. 


I N the early days of last June we attended 
the twenty-sixth annual convention 
of the New York Press Association, at 
Jamestown, an enterprising little town 
away down in the south-western corner of 
our State, The far-off reader may not 
have heard of this Jamestown, but it is 
quite likely that he or she has heard of 
Chautauqua, because of a beautiful sheet 
of water so named, which lies close to the 
Pennsylvania line, and is much frequented 
by summer travelers, not only on account 
of its natural attractions, but also because 
of a certain educational enterprise which 
has grown into prominence within a few 
years, and which makes that water its sum- 
mer rendezvous. This enterprise is com- 
monly known as the “Chautauqua idea,” 
the main purpose of which is to provide fa- 
cilities for the intellectual and moral cult- 
ure of the masses in their homes, and a 
place of summer gathering which will 
combine woodland freedcm and recrea- 
tion with mental improvement. But more 
of this noble undertaking in another 
place. 
Jamestown lies at the foot of the sil- 
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very lake, and is the commercial and 
political center of the region. Its railway 
connections are good; and its mills of 
cotton and wool and nume:ous factories 
indicate a tendency to rapid growth, A 
small town to be sure, but it has excellent 
promise of future prominence. We were 
told that there were upward of twenty 
steamers employed on the lake, and the 
glimpse we had of half a dozen of them 
during an excursion, showed that while 
adapted to the peculiar geography of the 
lake and its tortuous outlet, they are of 
liberal dimensions and apace in conven- 
ience of accommodation with the craft of 
larger waters. 

The committee of the Press Associa- 
tion should be credited with sagacity for 
selecting a time which has proven thus 
far most favorable in meteorological re- 
spects, for the exercises and diversions 
which characterize the annual convention. 
In the early days of June, a temperature 
neither too cold nor too warm for posi- 
tive comfort, usually prevails, and seckers 
of summer rest have not fairly begun to 
show themselves numerously in their fa- 
vorite retreats, hence the considerable 
party which a New York editorial conven- 
tion makes, has matters pretty much ac- 
cording to its own humor—be they hotel 
accommodation, railway and steamboat 
transportation, telegraph and postal facil- 
ities, etc. This was especially the case 
at Jamestown, where the enthusiastic citi- 
zens gave us the freedom of their pict- 
uresque town, and unobtrusively supplied 
many conveniences for our enjoyment. 
All thanks to them without attempt at 
cavalier expression. 

The programme of the first day ended 
with a large gathering at the Opera House, 
where Mr. A. W. Tourgee, editor of Owz 
Continent, delivered an address on the 
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moral responsibility of the Press, and Mr. 
Will Carleton recited a poem entitled 
“The Sanctum King.” Mr. Tourgee’s 
vigorous treatment of his subject placed 
in a clear light the relation of the editor 
as a motive element to the growth of vice 
and corruption in society, and we doubt 
not that his unpretentious but trenchant 
logic impressed upon many minds a con- 
sciousness of duty, never before expe- 


rienced in so vivid a degree. A sen- 


tence or two taken from any part of the 
long address discloses the spirit of the 
whole. For instance: 


“What is the effect of a newspaper 
upon a community, upon the world itself, 
depends entirely upon the character of 
the man who wields it. If he is a good 
man it will do good. I do not mean good 
in any goody-goody sense; I don’t mean 
to say that prayers and provender can 
not be mixed up; I do not mean to say 
that it shall be constantly volunteering 
advice in regard to manners and morals; 
but I mean to say that it is the control of 
a good moral man, an earnest, honest 
man that makes a newspaper fit to come 
into a decent man’s house. This respon- 
sibility can not be avoided, brethren, by 
putting to our hearts the unction, ‘I 
merely supply my market, I furnish the 
wares that are in demand,’ The question 
of how far a man has a right to help his 
neighbor along the road to damnation is 
a very delicate one, I admit. The rum- 
seller declares that he has the inalienable 
right not to cast out evil, but to pour it 
in. But the rum-seller upon the most eli- 
gible street corner in the world can not 
do half the harm in a year, that a bad 
man at the long end of the press lever 
can do in a week; not nearly so much.” 


This citation shows where Mr. Tourgee 
stands on the temperance question, and 
the cause of moral reform is not likely to 
want a “square-toed" advocate while he 
has any part in wielding the long arm of 
the press lever. Mr. Carleton’s poem con- 
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tained similar points to those emphasized 
by Mr. Tourgee. It was fairly up to the 
average of Mr. Carleton's compositions, 
and like the bulk of them, admonitory in 
a practical sense. The pen or the pencil 
or the type, the waste-basket, ór any 
other adjunct of the editorial office, is 
not the “king of the sanctum,” but the 
Public Heart, and it is the duty of the 
editor to mould that heart into a higher 
and nobler form of knowledge and as- 
piration. 


“We must from day to day and week to week, 
To elevate our monarch's motives seek, 
That he may with an open, liberal hand, 
Higher and higher things of us demand." 


The exercises of the second day ter- 
minated with a reception at the mansion 
of ex-Governor Fenton, who is president 
of the town council. This was largely 
attended, and provided a very agreeable 
opportunity for acquaintance with promi- 
nent citizens of Jamestown, and, perhaps, 
closer social correspondence among mem- 
bers of the Association, and their wives. 
It should be noted that a marked feature 
of these annual assemblies of the " Em- 
pire " editors is the presence of charming 
women, for the most part the wives of 
the members, and not a small proportion 
of the real enjoyment of the affair is due 
to the very active participation of the la- 
dies in every feature of the gatliering. 

The morning hours of the second day 
were devoted chiefly to an excursion up 
the lake to Chautauqua, a distance of 
about seventeen miles from Jamestown. 
There are several beautiful settlements on 
the water's edge, which were passed as 
our steamcr moved rapidly along on the 
crystal clear surface, but our destination 
was the center of the “ Chautauqua idea,” 
or that town in the woods which has 
sprung into existence within a few ycars, 
under the energetic administration of the 
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Chautauqua Assembly. On arriving at 
the dock our large party, swollen by a 
hundred or more of Jamestown folk, was 
met by Dr. Vincent, the superintendent 
of instruction, and Mr. Warren, the busi- 
ness manager, and conducted to the large 
hotel, which has been recently erected on 
acommanding site. In the wide dining 
hall an excellent lunch was quickly served, 
and after that an open-air meeting was 
held in the auditorium, where Dr. Vin- 
cent addressed the company, setting forth, 
in well-chosen terms, the purpose of the 
“idea,” which is to achieve “the possi- 
bility of turning summer recreation into 
opportunity for personal religious culture, 
that one may be more useful; broaden 
that culture by all studies, secular and 
religious, throughout all the year and 
through all the years, for the old as well 
as for the young, that life may be madea 
brighter, broader, diviner thing.” 

Certainly a noble object, and so far 
wonderful progress has been made to- 
ward it, for upward of thirty thousand 
people, distributed throughout the coun- 
try, are interested in its system of instruc- 
tion, a system divided into many In- 
stitutes—and its summer meetings are 
attended by ten thousand or more of 
those who were profiting by its liberal and 
convenient methods of home study. 

We were told that on the 12th of Au- 
gust the first commencement of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 
would be held, when 1 300 of its many 
thousand students would receive a di- 
ploma, certifying to their having com- 
pleted a four years' course of reading in 
&ll branches of English education, and 
met successfully all the requirements of 
the circle. 

We can not but express our hearty ap- 
proval of this undertaking; maintained 
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‘good result. 


with the vigor which now characterizes 
it, the school and the college will be sup- 
plemented by a growing taste for menta’. 
development among the masses whose 
need, of culture the ‘Chautauqua idea," 
like the Boston system of home study, 
but on a larger scale, practically meets. 
Would that every State in the Union, 
especially those States where common 
schools are few, had a similar institution. 
On our homeward return journey we 
passed through the Indian Reservation 
in the neighborhood of Salamanca. Our 
spirit had been much elevated by what 
we had heard at Chautauqua; but when 
groups of idle, dirty, ignorant Indians 
met our view, we experienced a sudden 
revulsion of sentiment; we were chilled 
and depressed by the sight, and by the 
reflection which was forced upon our at- 
tention, that the great State of New 
York has made no provision for the edu- 
cation or protection of the few remnants 
of the former owners of its territory, but 
left them in a state of shameful degrada- 
tion. A few months ago this fact was 
forced upon the attention of our Albany 
authorities by the Christian [ndians them- 
selves, and a few charitable citizens of 
the State, but we have not heard of any 
It is said that the majority 
of the Indians live ina manner that might 
not be regarded as extraordinary in a 
pagan tribe‘in the jungles of Africa. In 
a proud community which boasts its edu- 
cational establishments and its benevolent 
enterprises, this seems incredible. But 
seeing is believing. Out there, close to 
the center of the “Chautauqua idea," 
and swept by the same cool breezes which 
kiss the crystal waters of the lovely lake, 
is the Reservation, with its beautiful con- 
trasts of natural scenery and its mournful 
spectacle of neglect and degradation. 
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THE ALLOPATHO-HOM(EOPATHIC 
MUDDLE. 
Tue discussion of the question whether 
or not allopathic physicians shall be 
permitted to consult with legally qualified 
practitioners of other schools has been 
brought into such prominence by the 
action of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, in excluding the New York dele- 
gation, which favors such consultation 
whenever deemed expedient, that we are 
inclined to make a note anent it. So far 
as we can sec, fer our readings in the 
many medical periodicals which come to 
us among our exchanges, the most dust 
is kicked up by the allopathists; the part 
taken by gentlemen and ladies who list 
themselves under other scholastic titles 
being in the main passive. In allusion to 
this the New York Tribune remarks, that 
"among the most disinterested specta- 
tors of this trouble in the ‘regular’ ranks 
will be found the homoeopathists them- 
selves. They think they are in a position 
to ask no favors." 

We readily believe this, having some 
knowledge of the growth of homeeopathy 
in the United States, and its apparent 
readiness to meet the older system by 
comparison of statistics or otherwise. We 


believe also that the eclectics and the hy- | 


gienists are also in a similar position of 


independence. The attitude of most emi- , 


nent physicians of assured income is, we 
think, independent of society or associa- 
tion rulings; several we know perscnally 
claiming the right to decide for them- 
selves the propriety of their course in the 
matters of treatment and consultation. 
We can not but respect such men more 
than those who submit to be bound by an 
iron code, or pent up behind a barrier of 
class exclusiveness. Somebody might 
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ask, however, “ Has not a given organiza- 
tion of scientific men the right to make 
such rules as the majority wills for their 
individual governance in professional 
practice?” Hardly, we must answer, for if 


| such practice relates to the public at large, 
the sentiment of the public should be 
considered, ‘not their own private senti- 
ments as individuals or asociety. A phy- 
sician is not a ruler or a master, he is 
rather a minister or something of a public 
| servant in a department of high impor- 
tance, and it is essential to the best per- 
formance of his dutics that he have much 
' latitude of action. 


-- 


THE FOREIGN INFLUX. 


‘pme arrival of twenty-five to thirty- 
five thousand of immigrants per 


month the past spring, and their contin- 
ued coming in great swarms as the sum- 
mer advances, has awakened fears in the 
minds of some American writers with 
i reference to the effect of so large a 
contribution of foreign elements to our 
! population. One is apprehensive of a dis- 
j turbing and injurious effect upon our in- 
! dustrial interests, wrought by so large an 
i accession of laborers and artisans. 

In the midst of this flood-tide of immi- 
gration great strikcs for increased wages 
have occurred in several of our industrial 
centers, and are maintained with a per- 
sistence which only a sanguine expecta- 
| tion of success could bolster up. This 
| fact does not indicate much anxiety on 
the part of our working classes lest the 
new-comers shall oust' them from theic 
places by stepping in at what appears to 
be an opportune moment. Then, too, 
therc is the fact that since 1860 upward 
| Of six millions of people have landed at 
; our docks and been absorbed into our 
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multifarious industries without reducing 
the rates of pay. In fact, the wages of 
operatives and laborers are higher in 
all the branches of manufactures which 
are most open to the foreign workmen. 
For instance, the wages of woolen mill 
operatives average 40 per cent. higher in 
1882 than in 1860, those of cotton mill 
operatives about 35 per cent. higher; of 
mechanics in wood and iron about 2$ per 


cent. higher; while the wages paid by 
farmers are 30 per cent. higher. 

It is feared by some that our social in- 
terests will be reduced in tone. We think 
that past experience has shown that the 
great majority of our immigrants—who 
come from Germany, Sweden, France, 
England—are practical, industrious, quiet. 
loving men and women, and if any ten- 
dencies exist for their reduction in moral 
tone they are duc to the corrupt work of 
the politician in the State legislatures. 

It is feared by some that the country 
will suffer by premature crowding; that 
homes can not be provided for the immi- 
grants fast enough, and thus they will be- 
come a burden upon the community. 

In considering an assertion of this 
sort we would merely remark that it 
has been estimated that an able-bodied 
immigrant has a money value to our 
country of between two hundred and 
three hundred dollars. The great major- 
ity who come to us are able-bodied, the 
bone and sinew of their respective coun- 
tries, and nearly ali bring money with 
them, some a considerable amount. Prob- 
ably to gay that each foreigner brings an 
average of $40 in money would not be 
excessive; thus the addition to the abso- 
Jute wealth of the country is no trifle. 

To one who lives in New York City and 
who obeerves the incoming tide of immi- 
gration, the thousands almost daily landed 
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at Castle Garden by the great ocean steam- 
ers, it is truly wonderful how quickly they 
disappear. No sooner landed than they 
separate, whole companies going North, 
West, and South, to destinations previ- 
ously marked out, and families or indi- . 
viduals finding their way to friends who 
have already provided for them, at least, 
in part. The extent and resources of our 
country, in contemplation of this grand 
movement of human life, loom up in pro- 
portions which were never before realized. 
We think that because. we have fifty-five 
millions of people we are a great nation, 
but we scarcely comprehend our possi- 
bilities of growth and greatness, when 
among our thirty-nine States there are 
many which could maintain within their 
respective borders a thriving population 
almost as great. 


‘A CONTRIBUTOR'S OPINIONS. 


T work of the draughtsman and en- 

graver is associated with the pen- 
delineations of Mr. Pollard which have 
appeared and may yet appear in our pages, 
so that the reader may, according to his 
knowledge or his intuition, compare 
form and face with textual description. 
Mr. Pollard writes with the emphasis of 
a Southern temperament, but we think 
all who are acquainted with his work will 
agree in the opinion of his fidelity to his 
conscientious deductions. Probably few 
cultured men south of Mason’s and 
Dixon's line more keenly regretted the 
failure of the Southern attempt to estab- 
lish a new nation, but he was not the one 
to waste time in vain repinings. He 
deemed it the part of wisdom to accept 
the inevitable and to make the best of 
results though apparently adverse. At 
the same time as an observer, as one ac- 
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customed to analyze the relations of 
things political and social, he considered 
himself warranted in scanning the course 
of events which made up the history of 
the great Southern movement and the 
civil war, and in pointing out the more 
salient features of mistake or incompe- 
tency which led to disaster and final ruin. 

The “pen portraits" are given to the 
phrenological public as the views of a man 
who had won desirable position as an au- 
thor, and whose name had acquired a cer- 
tain degree of authority in a large circle of 
the reading public. They are not given as 
in any way reflecting opinions entertained 
by publisher or editor ofthe PHRENOLOGI- 


CAL JOURNAL, or as representative of the 
views entertained by a large number, or 
any of this magazine's patrons. What 
our readers think of Messrs. Davis, 
Stephens, and Company, we have never 
asked. And if any of thein differ esden- 
tially from Mr. Pollard, and have good 
ground for their opinions as students of 
Southern history during the past twenty 
years, and desire to express their dissent, 
we shall accord them opportunity for a 
dispassionate statement. As in science 
so in everything else which comes within 
the purview of our publication we aim 
to set forth what is true, and that im- 
partially. 


go Gur Eorrespondents. 


QUESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST" ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one gues- 
tion at a time, and that clearly slated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration, 


Ir AN INQUIRY Fatt. ro Receive ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it: if not then published, the ingutrer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 


To Our ContrisutTors.—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
if our contributors generally should observe the fol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
intended for publication: 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It ts often 
necessary tocut the page into" takes" for compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides ave written 
upon. 


2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful in the matter of proper names and quotations, 

3. Don't write in a piden nid hand, as the com- 
positor kas to read it across his case, a distance Z 
nearly two feet, and the editor often wants to make 
changesand additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about “Commercial note" sise are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

* s. Bebricf. PeoMe don't (ike to read long stories. A 
| imcolumen article is read by four times as many 
peopie as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your fullname and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
ar initials, write your ful? name ahd address below 
tt. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
evailable contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the wrttert, IN ALL CASES, persons who 
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communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply inclose the return postage, or what 
ts better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
Anonymous letters will not be considered. 


ORGANIZATION HEREDITARY.—Qwes- 
tion: I have had an argument with a friend and 
am unable to come to an agreement with him. 
What I contend is: All persons, when born (cx- 
cept idiots), have perfectly-formed heads (not 
developed), and have the same chance to develop 
the different organs aa others. 

My friend claims thia is not so, but tbat it is 
hereditary. I also claim that {f two babes grow 
up together, are governed and educated by the 
same people, study the eame subjects, take the 
some interest in those subjects, keep tho same 
companions, each taking the same interest in 
those companions, developing the same viccs (if 
any) as those companions, and being in ench 
other's company constantly, they will have do- 
veloped the same organs. My friend claime this 
is not so. 

If it is not too much trouble, I wish you would 
enlighten us on this subject, as we bave agreed 
to leave it to you. L. W. H. 


Answer ; Your friend is nearer right than you. 
Scarcely does it happen ever that two infanta are 
bom with simflar organization; and although 
similar means of instruction have becn many 
times provided for two or more cbiidren, and the 
same associates have been theirs, they have grown 
apart, exbibiting unlike capabilities and powers, 
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Nature's plan is differentiation—variety from 
the very germ up, and physiologists generally 
accept the view of the influence of inherited 
character. Your opiniun eavors much of the old 
ides entertained by Locke and others, that differ- 
ences arc dueto education. Education although 
of great importance only impresses or helps to 
give tone, use, and direction to character. 


CHESS-PLAYING.— Question : What fac- 
ulties are exercised most in playing chess and 
checkers ? 


Answer: The observing and reasoning facul- 
ies, with Constructiveness and Caution. Chess 
being much the more profound game, requires a 
greater exercise of the reflecting organs. 


HEMORRHAGE FROM THE LUNGS.— 
WARREN.—Among the causes of lung hemor- 
rhage are congestion of the lungs and consump- 
tion. Persons of a ecrofulous diathesis may be 
subject to the trouble. In your case, beiug a 
farmer, it may be due to protraeted strain, which 
has finally resulted in weakening the capillary 
vessels, so that there is occasional rupture. If 
the bieeding is frequent you shonid take treat- 
ment at once; what that treatment should be 
must depend upou the condition of the lungs, 
and the general state of the body. Perfect quict 
in bed with the head and shoulders elevated is 
one of the necessary measures. Culd applica- 
tions to the chest and hot upplications to the 
back and extremities are helpful toward check- 
ing the hemorrhage. In severe cases the limbs 
are bound by ligsture, and the vaenum treat- 
ment is found remedial. The diet should be non- 
stimulating, of course. 


INFLUENCE OF PLANETS.—Question : 
It seems to me the planets have something to 
‘lo with the nature of a person. Will you please 
be so kind and tell me if it is trac ? 


Answer: Modern science recognizes no special 
1elstion between the planets and individuals. 
There are some relics of old notions still among 
us with regard to a planet or a star governing 
a person's life, and now and then we meet with 
a book which rehashes the views of old astrolo- 
gists and fortune-tellera on the effects of Mer- 
cury, or Venus, or Mars. If you wish to know 
the nature and movement of the celestial bodies 
read a good work on Astronomy. You would 
but waste your time in trying to work your 
destiny by the-aublunary vagaries of a dreamer. 


STRAINING THE EYES.— Question : May 
the health be impaired by straining the eyes, or 
are the eyes only injured by it? And, are glasses 
calculated to practically remove the strain ? 

Answer: The eyes ore the chief sufferers in 
using them to the extent of strain, If any use 
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tends to strain them there is some defect which 
well-fitted glasses may compensate. In some 
conditions of the body reading or other steady 
employment of the eyes causes pain. In such 
cases theywshould be uscd as little as possible. 
Consult an experienced oculist if your eyes 
trouble you. 


WORKING THE WHOLE BRAIN.— Ques- 
tion : How can you advise me to bring the left and 
right hemispheres into that condition which will 
enable them to work at once well? P. D. 


Answer: A harmonious temperament and or- 
ganization will be the mos: conducive to this end, 
If your health be perfect and you can cxercise 
with almost equal facility both aldes of the body, 
can use the right and left hands with almost 
equal dexterity, then we think you will be able 
to use the forces, in other words, the organs of 
both hemispheres of the brain. We think it isa 
fact that for most of the purposes in life but one 
hemisphere is much exercised, but it seems to us 
that if there were a way positively known (we 
have not reached that knowledge yet) for exer- 
cising the organs of both sides, that one's power 
wonld be doubled. 


A GooD DENTIFRICE.— Question » Can 
you not suggest something which will serve for 
a dentifrice, that 1s, keep the teeth clean and 
promote their health ? 


Answer: For cleansing the teeth we know 
nothing better than pure water and the best 
toilet soap. To promote the health of the tecth, 
first keep them clean; next cat tolerably hard 
food or let a portion of the food of cach meal be 
hard, so that the tecth shall have some gennine 
exercise. We think that the dentists owe the 
greater part of their patronage to the fact that 
people generally take food into their stomachs 
which requires little or no chewing. Those 
nations or peoples that eat hard food, the primi- ` 
tive substances, have excelleut tecth. The 
South-Americans, the Arabs, the Hindoos, the 
South Sca Islanders generally have splendid 
teeth ; they cat coarse food, and chew it, so that 
their tecth and jaws are fully exercised, and the 
teetb growth is stimulated by pressure. We are 
iu the habit of having a crust of bread at hand 
when we eat oatmeul or cracked wheat, so that 
there shall be some mastication. 


VACCINATION.—Question: Does vac- 
cinatiou prevent or moderate an attack of emall- 
pox? Ifso, why? ` D.F. 8. 


Answer : It is claimed by the advocates of the 
practice that it produces a substitute or milder 
form of the disease. If it does so we ean not tell 
why, nor have we been able to find any authority 
on the subject who can tell why. 
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D hat Elen Sap, E) 


Communications are invited on eng topig of intere 
ost; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred, 


A LEARNED OPPONENT.—COLORADO 
Springs, Col, May Wth, 1882 — Dear Editor ; 
When we rezurd the criticisms which the various 
selences are continually undergolug, we are re- 
minded that of Phrenology in particular it may 
be said, its critics are generally those who know 
not what they criticise. Of this fact we have 
had sevcral illustrations in our amateur experi- 
ence us a Phrenologist ; cases in which the most 
sweeping condemnation of the “Science of the 
Mind” came from individuals entirely ignoruut 
ef what they unsparingly declaimed ngainst. 

Sitting in the evening of a beautiful day, in the 
rummer of 1879, on the piazza of the Commer- 
cial House, Ogden, Utah, we were in pleasant 
couversc with a friend, who, on a turn in the 
conversation, to more strongly emphasize his as- 
sertion, exclaimed: “Now I believe that as 
strongly as you do Phrenology!” “Well, I 
hope you do not believe that!” was the almost 
Instant rejoinder of a gentleman who sat near us, 
but who had not, until thie moment, taken part 
in theconversation, Hc was appareled perfectly, 
in appearance pompous, self-esteem greatly pre- 
ponderating over natural or acquired capacity, 
and this was cvidently his firet trip among the 
barbarians of the West. 

To his "Well, I hope you do not believe 
that!” I instantly replied, “I certainly do." As 
8001 as his astonishment at my audacious utter- 
ance had subsided sufficiently to give him vocal 
control, he put in a sledge-hammer blow by ask- 
ing, “Have you ever read the Popular Science 
Monthly?" I replied, '* Yos, slr, I have read the 
Popular Science Monthly, and I read iu that jour- 
nal, not many days ago, an article which, if it 
were possible, would make still stronger my 
faith in Phrenologics] Science.” This was try- 
ing his patience. He no doubt looked upon me 
as intolerab!y ignorant and impudent. After a 
few more questions and answers, I determined 
to make a bold etroke, cven at the expense of 
strictly delicate courtesy, to fathom hia knowl- 
edge, which I believed shallow enough in this 
direction, but of which he had an overmaster- 
ing sense, as being beyond the reach of a lead- 
line, unless cast into his Intellectual sea by a 
Tyndall or an Agassiz, and I plumply put this 
query, '* Who is the editor of the Popular Sct- 
ence Monthly?” He could not tell me: but 
gathering himself up for another onslaught, he 
discharged n heavy-caliber siege gun, loaded 
with the hackneyed, yet presumably chatn-shot 
phrases, ‘‘ There are no men of prominence who 
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do believe in Phrenology.” Now we were fairly 
at war. I told him that I had heard that charge 
before; but that I knew of a number of “not 
prominent men" who by their patience, their 
energy, and other such non-essential qualities 
os immense perceptive power, commanding 
etrength of reflection, and towering moral force, 
had won renown, of which the proudest of any 
period might be envious. I told him of one 
Franz Joseph Gall, a German student, wonder- 
fully precocious beyond his fellows, who građu- 
ated with high encomiums, entered on a rich 
practice in the Imperial city of Vienna, astounded 
his medical contemporaries by the acutcness and 
profundity of his mental powers, was called to 
be physician extraordinary to the royal house- 
hold, discovered the grandest of the sciences, 
first demonstrated by dissections of the human 
brain {ts fibrons character, gathered around him 
a host of admiring scientific friends, worked in 
the then dark domain of mind until the haman 
cranium became filuminated with a splendor 
dazsling to the mental vision, so long accus- 
tomed to fogs and mista, and in the course of 
his professional career, to use the words of the 
distinguished Hofeland: ‘‘ Added more to the 
fand of our Knowledge in the anatomy of the 
brain and its nervous connections, than he 
thought it posslule for one man to perform in a 
life-time.” And there was another obscure Ger- 
man known as Spurzheim, who became sh agso- 
ciate of Gall, went to Britain and spread the 
doctrines among the acutest of reasoners, the 
most critical of observers, and the most Inveter- 
ate opponents; taught the savants how to dis- 
sect the brain without the usual slicing process, 
unraveling the mind organ as one might a maes 
of intestines, and won the just aud high tribute 
of having made the most satisfactory exposition 
of brain function ever given to the world, up to 
that time. Coming to America, he had but just 
commenced to pour ont his floods of learning to 
as brilliant an audience as our country could af- 
ford, when death ended his grand career, and 
this not prominent man was followed to Mount 
Auburn by the homage of an entire city. And 
there wae that unpretentious Scotch lawyer, 
George Combe, upon whom the mantle of Spurz- 
heim descended with just fitness, who wrote a 
wonderful book, a handbook of the natural 
laws, styled as ubiquitous by Harriet Martineau, 
translated into five langueges, run through bun- 
dreds of editions, the delight of thousands of 
master minds. We might add more names of 
not prominent men—reforring him to Vimont 
and Brousaais of Paris, the former the recipient 
of a gold medal from the Royal French Institute, 
for presenting the finest collection of crania, il- 
lustrative of brain physiology. We could name 
grand old Ellioteon, shrewd Abcrnethy, brilliant 
Barrows, conscientious Hoppe, colossal Chal- 
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mers, and logical Whately. In our own country 


we proudly point to such men as John Bell, 
M.D., Dr. Nathan Allen, Dr. J. V. C. Smith, Dr. 
Samuel George Morton, anthor of ‘‘ Crania Amer- 
icara,” and Dr. J. M. Carnochan, one of the most 
distinguished surgeons in the United States. 
Our opponent, however, had not heard of these 
men, nor had he the remotest knowledge of one 
Dr. Ferrier, of London, who causcd such a rip- 
ple in metaphysica] circles by his experimenta a 
few years ago. But we forbore to press him 
further. Yours for truth, C. M. ALEY. 


- o 


. PERSONAL. 


Tae Viee-Presidept of the Lyons Bicycle Club 
has just made an extraordinary tricycle journey, 
accompanied by his wife, on a two-seated ma- 
chine, They went from Lyons, through Nice, 
Genoa, and Rome, to Naples, tcturning vid Flor- 
euce and Turin—a journey of 2,900 miles, at an 
average of fifty to sixty miles a day on the road. 
Score one for the tricycle. 


Dr. ALic® BENNETT ls chief physician in the 
female department of the Norristown Insane 
Asylum; Dr. Agnes Johnson, of Zanesville, 
Ohio, is assistant physician In the Athens (Ohlo) 
Insane Asylum; Dr. Margaret Cleves is the chief 
physician at the State Hospital for the Insane at 
Harrisburg, where Doctors Jane Carver and 
Anna Kugler are assistants; and Dr. Emma 
Boon has fately been appolnted as assistant to 
Dr. Richardson in the insane department of the 
Philadelphia Almshouse. 


COLONEL Groner WASHINGTON JONES, mem- 
ber of Congress from Texas, is the tallest man 
in the House of Representatives. He wears 
blue flannel or checked gingham shirts, without 
collar or cuffs, coarse boots, and homespun 
clothes. He livcs, ia Washington, In a half-fur- 
nished, unpainted, uncarpeted, and unswept 
back-attic room lighted only by a gas-jet in the 
ball. While his colieagues feast daintily in the 
Capitol caté, he euts a lunch of apples and gin- 
gerbread at his desk. But.this crude, harsh life 
is invested with pathos and nobility by the fact 
that its sacrifices are made for the sake of needy 
ones at home, 


-— 


. WISDOM. 


* Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 

HE who thinks for himseif, and rarely imitates, 
is a freeman. —K LoPSTOCE. 

CHARACTER gives splendor to youth, and awe 
to wrinkled skin and gray hairs.—EMERSON. 

OPPoRTUNITIES are very sensitive things. If 
you slight them on their first visit they seldom 
come again, 
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Tue best way to discipline one's heart against 
scandal is to believe all stories false which ought 


fiot to be true. 


Tue science of life may be thus epitomized— 
to know well the prico of time, the valuc of 
things, and the worth of people. 

ALL dreams might be trusted if men would 
only bring their bodies into such a etate, before 
going to sleep, as to leave nothing that might 
occasion error or perturbation iu their dreums.— 
PLATO. 

MosT men call fretting a minor fault, a foible, 
aud not a vice, but there {s no vice known be- 
sides that of drunkenaess, which can ao utterly 
destroy the peace und happiness of a home. 


—— 


MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


“You are as full of airs as u musice box,” sald 
a young man to a girl who refnsed to let him es- 
cort her home. ‘ That may be,” was the reply, 
“but I don't go with a crank.” 


German friend: ** De bicture you haf bainted 
ia most putiful ; dere is only von vord in de En- 
glish lanckguige vich describes It, and I haf vor- 
gotten it.” 


* WANTED, a distiuguished and healthy-look- 
{ng man to be a ‘cured patient’ in a doctor's 
waitiog-room. Address I. B. R., Poste Res- 
tante." — Prench Advertisement. 


A MILLIONAIRE, who was looking at a level 
tract of land which he had just bought at an ex- 
travagunt price, said to the agent wiro hed made 
the sale, *Ido admire a rich green flat." "*So ` 
do I," significantly replied the agent. 


“I cALL that very rare," said Jones toa work- 
man who had done some worl for him. “Ab!” 
answered the workman, highly pleased. ‘‘ Yes,” 
went on Jones, '*rare, very rare, not half done." 
That cooked the workman, und he retired. 


A LADY in town painted a plaque in the most 
exquisite manner, and zent it by express to a 
friend. Soon after a note of acknowledgment 
came, In which the lady stated that “it fs alto- 
gether too nice to nse every day, so L only use it 
for a bread pluie when we have company." 
Practical ! 


THERE is a wealthy brewer in Montreal who 
built a chureh and inscribed on it, “ This church 
was erected by Thomas Molson, nt his sole ex- 
pense, Hebrews x," Some of the McGill Col- 
lege boys got a ladder one night and altered the 
inscription so as to make it read, ** This church 
was ereoted by Thomas Molson, at his soul's ex 
pense, He brews XX.” 
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“PROGRESS AND POVERTY." 


HENRY GEORGE'S 


Tar problem presented for discussion by Henry 
George is this: '* Why have not labor-saving in- 
ventions lightened the toil and improved the con- 
dition of the laborer vastly more than they have ?” 
He proposes to solve this problem by the methods 
of political cconomy, which he considers as exact 
a science us astronomy, i. e., the kind of polit- 
ical economy, the basic laws of which he has ''dis- 
covered.” 

In Chap. I. he asks: “Why, in spite of in- 
ercase in productive power, do wages tend to a 
minimum?" It should be stated right here that 
from the standpoint of the writer and all other 
Socialists of all schools, this question has very 
little Interest, because wo ali propose to do away 
with wages, at lenst as a limit to income. To us, 
then, this political economy, running on the old 
lines, is à mass of dreary, obsolete rubbish—of 
incongruitie3 and absurdities. That is the cbar- 
acter given by George to the works of the ceono- 
mists who preceded Aim ; and vet he walks right 
on in their footsteps, proclaiming rather loudly 
(for a man who is really quite modent) that he is 
hewing new paths through the jungles of error; 
in which all mankind may walk. 

. But hls book is very useful as a thorough ex- 
position of the evils of land monopoly ; and there 
are many bright and nobie utterances in it. He 
wastes a great part of it in whacking at the old 
economists, as with a stuffed circus club. Ho 
hits their systems softly with hls imperfect 
weapon, instead of killing them outright with a 
rea] club, as they deserve. The people havo 
seized upon George because they were very huu- 
gry for a new economist, just as they seized up- 
on McClellan wheu they were longing for a mili- 
tary glant. 

Much of “ Progress and Poverty " is dismally 
dull rvading. George has soaked himeelf in the 
old economists, and befogged himself with their 
sophistries, He hasa mighty struggle with them 
at first on a question that docs not interest true 
radicals, viz: “ Are wages fixed by the ratio be- 
tween the number of laborers and the amount of 
capital devoted to tlie employment of labor?” 
Socialillsts, of all sorta, propose that the laborer 
shall be a joint owner in al) the means of pro- 
duction aud distribution, and have ceased to dis- 
cuss such ratios. 

: As a defender of usury George is simply fright. 
ful! He has two pets—the capitalist and the la- 
borer; and it is * wages and interest, interest 
and wages ” all through the book. No wonder; 
when he founds so much of his philosophy upon 
the teachings of the Jew banker, Ricardo, who 
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Book REVIEWED.. 


helped the younger Peel to bring specie pay- 
ment and ruin upon England fifty years ago. 
Even the mildest of Socialists wish to bring 
usury, rents, ond profits to the lowest possible 
point. The next noticeable feature of the book 
is an able and thorough argument to show that 
wages are druwn from the product of labor. This 
is useful for his conservative readers; but radi- 
cals need no such argument. He shows that 
Adam Smith made the mistake of his life in not 
clinging to his doctrine that ** T'he produce of labor 
conatitutes the natural recompense or wages of labor,” 
and then makes the same mistake himself by 
fostering interest. 

He next attacks Malthus, who, he says, came 
just in time to bolster up aristocracy. So does 
he, with his pro-usury arguments. He shows 


| that if Malthus was right, the sacred Confucius 


family would now number 800 septilllons instead 
of 22,000 ; aud (estifies that the Hindoos have only 
(under British rule) suffered from “financial 
famines ''—lack of money ; food being abundant. 

Oue hundred aud forty-üve pages of what he 
considers very closc logic bring us to a hunt for 
the “somebody * who is destroying Christendom 
in the ‘Distribution of Wealth.” He bcgins 
aguin to search for the “law of wages,” the ex- 
istence of which all thorough rudicals deny. He 
is led into vast labyrinths of useless argument 
by first admittiug that the produce of labor is to 
be divided among land-owners, laborers, and 
capitalists. This is all that the British House of 
Lords demands. No wonder the elegant pcople 
who gave the Henry George benefit in Stoinway 
Hall are ready to “ swear by George." His mis- 
takes arise from his lack of a clear idea of human 
rights, 

In Book III. he seeks the supposed laws of 
rent, interest, and wages, founding much upon 
Ricardo's law of rent, which is part and parcel of 
the rubbish that goes overbourd when justice 
is inaugurated, by cither land limitation or its 
collective ownership. 

He follows the old economists through these 
mazes, because he thinks that he has a epic-epau 
new attachment to thoir machine, that will make 
it work smoothly, viz: ‘* the abolition of all taxes 
except upon land." This he supposcs will de- 
stroy land monopoly. Tho plan was advocsted 
by Quesnay and Turgot iu France in the last 
century. I look less to such coercive measures 
than to co-operation und othcr spontaneous and 
non-coercive methods—the growth of unfettered 
human association. 

His defense of usury is glaringly inconsistent. 
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Mark these three points: 1. The burden of this 
book is that private property in land should be 
„practically abolished. 2. On page 145 he says 
that “land includes all natura] opportunities or 
forces, and labor all human exertion”; and yet 
3. His grand point In defense of interest is given 
on page 162, where he says: “And it seems to 
me that this 18 the cause [or justification] of in- 
terest, or the increase of capital over and above 
that due to labor, viz: There are, so to speak, In 
the movements which make up the everlasting flux 
of nature certain vital currenta, which will, if we 
use them, aid us, with a force independent of our 
own efforts, in turning mutter into forms we de- 
sire—that ts to say, into wealth." 

Oh, iame and impotent conclusion ! Lo and be 
hold ! because becs gather honey and cattle in- 
crease and corn grows while we sleep—because 
bountiful mother nature gives us something for 
nothing—therefore we are justified iu extorting 
something for nothing from those of oar fellow- 
mortals who have not the same access to her fer- 
tle bosom that we have! In other places, as 
on p. 876, he directly eoutradicts this and says: 
** Nature gives to labor and to labor alone. In a 
very Gurden of Eden a mau would starve but 
for human exertion.” 

Aguin he goer into long disquisitions about the 
milk of a cow being interest on the capital ex- 
pended in ralsing ber. This is nonsense. In a 
free country, where all who wish have access to 
land, these spontaneous products soon become a 
drug, compared with the artificial products, and 
people rush into manufactures and other pursuits 
where there is a chance to get a better return for 
labor. Milk is valueless on the South American 
pampas. Itis x strange fact that George contin- 
ually, as in the miik argument, turns over to cap- 
ital what according to his own showing belongs 
wholly to land, viz: that spontaneous outcome 
of the vital forecs of nature. 

AS he passes on it is land, land, land. Ita mar- 
gin of cultivation, ita rent, cte., ete., control all 
human events. When we reich Book IV. (half 
through) he has got us, by what he considers the 
sternest logic, to the conclusion that ‘‘ rent is the 
recelver of the increased production ¢hat mate- 
rial progress gives." But th» clear-headed read- 
er must aay, ** Not proven.’’ 

He wallows ever in the mire of Ricardo. He 
ignores our greatest American economist, Henry 
C. Carey, whose central doctrine, that *' the chief’ 
object of true political economy is the remonal of ob- 
stacles to human association," afforde a splendid 
basis for the system that I advocate, viz: Co- 
OPERATION PLUS LAND LIMITATION. For in- 
stance, that each occupied township shouid bo 
owned by a co-operstive socicty, containing 
about as many people as would give each family 
160 acres, or whatever limit the law might pro- 
vide. 
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At the close of George's chapter on “ Improve- 
ments in the Arts," he makes the assertion thet 
if our Government became a model of purity and 
economy, the effect would simply be to increase 
the value of real estate, and “not to ralse wages 
or interest.” He seems not to see the plague 
of usury. Could anytMing be more preposter- 
ous than his statement that the increased 
wealth of Englund has all gone to rent? En- 
gland, thet plunders the world by its system of 
finance, trade, and manufactures. Exceptirg 
a few immense proprietors, the English lang- 
holders sre mere paupers compared with the 
bankers, merchants, and manufacturers. What is 
a Marquis of Westminster to a Rothschild—au 
Astor, with his $50,000,000—the plunder of four 
gencrations—to a Gould, with bis $200,000,000 or 
more, the absorption of tifteen years? Fawcett 
estimates English soil at $20,000,000,000, a growth 
of 2,000 ycars ; while her other wealth—inostly 
gathered in fifty years—is $40,000,000,000. Now 
the income from $20,0U0,000,000 can not be over 
three per cent, or say $600,000,00U. And since 
$3,000,000,000 of income pays income tax (not 
levied on the poor) in England, it is plain that 
much less than one-fifth of the income of the English 
capitalists is DERIVED FROM LAND. 

On page 241 he makes the wretched mistake of 
saying that the political economists have proved 
that speculation and forestalling simply uct as a 
fly-wheel, to steady the interplay of productiou 
and consumption—a doctrine for which all least 
excuse has passed away slnce steam and elec- 
tricity have made it possible to speedily put sur- 
plusage where it is needed. Even the rotten 
Chicago Produce Exchange lately fixed a limit to 
the price of wheat, and broke the ring. Wealth 
obtained by speculators is a mortgage upon labor. 
His next argument, as to the effect of increased 
production iu enslaving laborers—because for- 
sooth all surplus goes to rent, and increased pro- 
duction tempts employers to drive laborers—sug- 
gests to me what is, perhaps, my strongest argu- 
ment againet his Jand taxation, viz: that the latter 
would no more benefit the laborer, when owner- 
ship was not limited, thau taxing slave property 
would benefit the slave. A heavy tax on slaves 
would drive the bnlk of them into the gangs of 
the rich slave-owners, especially those having the 
most fertile lands. These, huving capita] and 
machinery and u multitude of hands, could work 
the latter ou a narrower maryin of profit than 
small owners. 8o also a heavy land tax, instead 
of bringing a greater divislon of land omong 
small owners, would oniy turn over to poor buy- 
ers such land as could not be worked profitably Bx 
anybody. Of course it would produce u cheap- 
ening of agricultural products, and a domand for 
hired labor; for the proprietors would strain 
every nerve to make thelr great possessions pay, 
rather than let them go for taxes. But so long 
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ns immigration remained unrestricted, our great 
land-owners would go on enticing all the op- 
pressed racvs of the old world into their vast 
plantations; and the price of labor would uot 
rise much, How differently land limitation would 
work! If it became the law that no pereon was 
to own more than say 160 acres, all this fever of 
lind-grabbing would subside, and every indus- 
trious person would be insured access to a living 
portion of the earth. 

He tries to back up his theory by jriving facta 
about California mining lands, But bonanza 
kings would laugh at his surface tax, were it 
forty-fold what he proposes, Nothing but Gov- 
ernment ownership of mines and graduated tax- 
ation could curb such monstrosities, The fact 
is, rent takes what is left by the other monopo- 
lies, minus the minimum that labur must have, 

He thinks he makes u point of the fact thut the 
potato—a cheap food—brought only benefit to 
Irish landlords, and even caused the famines, 
These effeeta were caused by the fact that En- 
vland had brutally refused to allow Ireland any 
but agricultural industry, His doctrine and his 
remedy have a considerable epplication to such 
» country. He is “the right mau in the right 
place” in going to Ireland. He properly in- 
stances China to prove that education without 
justice will not lifta race. He actually devotes 
three entire pages to '* co-operation " as a remedy 
aud wonders that people make such a fuss about 
it —eo-operation, the king of all reforms, 

He has this queer passage about the graduated 
income tax: ‘*It is evident that whatever 
sivors of regulation and restriction is in itself 
bud." As If his land tax was not exactly that! 
But co-operation is spontaneous. He is perfectly 
right where he says that machinery has doomed 
ihe smal) farm; “so that any measure that 
merely facilitates the greater subdivision of land 
would be inoperative.” 

Ife faintly sees the need of great co-operative 
furms. Here is his one poor little admission, 
"way over on p. 421: "I am fnelined to think 
that the result of confiscating rent [by his tax] 
would be to cause the organization of labor— 
wherever larze capitals are used—to assume the 
co-operitive form ; since the more equal diffusion 
of wealth would unite capitalist and laborer in 
tie same person. But whether this would be so 
or not is of little moment" ! ! ! 

I am happy to agree with him and the Soctal 
Democrats iu thinking that the soil of a munici- 
pality should be practically owned by it. I would 
have it simply rented ; he would take the round- 
about method of a high lund tax. A striking dis- 
proof of his doctrine that the landlord takes all 
surplue, is found in the fact that all through Eu- 
rope the Jews—denied the right to own land— 
get a very disproportionate share of everything 


and will be here and there unless we have a new 
and righteous civilization. 

George's plan amounts to this: The whole 
community is tu put its hand into one pocket 
and take out the rent, and put it in its olber 
pocket! His contiscated rent is to be divided 
between those wao work and those who do not; 
while our “co-operation plus land limitation” will 
give each man sumethiug like the fruit of his own 
labor. The limítutionist believes, with the most 
radical, that the earth belongs to the living gen- 
eration, He demands limitation as the most ex- 
pedient, practical, und permanent cure of laud 
monopely. A chief obstacle to George's tax 
would be, the impossibility of getting the money 
back into the hands of those real producers from 
whom it was robbed. 

As the rents of the United States would great- 
ly exceed the present taxes, he hus schemes for 
expending the surplus in magnificent improve- 
ments that would require an army of officials, 
and yet he upholds his plan as much better than 
Governmeut ownership of land, beenuse that 
“would involve a needless extension of Gov- 
ernment machinery!" (p.363). He incidentally 
admits that railroads und telegraphs should be 
controlled by Government, 

He draws a dismal picture of the evils coming 
from taxing everything bat land. Practical peo- 
ple know that pretty heavy taxation is pleasing 
to the large operatora in any industry, because it 
kills off the small ones, Agrical'ure, as shown, 
is no exception. He admits that assessors are 
now continually bribed to undervalue real estate, 
How much worse would this be where the land 
tax was the only tax, and owners were making 
frantic efforts to evade it! 

Upon the whole, we may conclude, that if 
George's double-back-action tax is nature's bal- 
ance-wheel, nature has, in this regard, adopted 
avery round aboul method—though her methods 
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Jn this depariveent we tive share reosemr of 1946 
Naw Booxs as puie ave fit do send we. dm thine 
reviews we acek do treat anthor and prbilabor dotít- 
fact wilp aad Joitly, avd alerte furnish oor redd ors 
with such tuformation às talt enadle them fo Jorm 
an opinion of the desirabiiliy of any Particular tals 
ume for personal wee. Tt da our wilh te novice the 
better class of books (tut ng from the prev, and we 
fuit, publishers to Favor wr with thelr recent publi. 
cations, exPecialéy those related in any wary to mould 
aad Physiological science. We cae wiwal/y rufidy any 
of those noticed. 


WHAT Is BRIGHT'S DISEASE? Its Cura- 
bility. By Seth Pancoast, M.D., author of 
*! Treatise on Consumption,” “The Kabbnla,'? 
ete. With illustrations, Pp; 150. Price, $1. 
Published by the author at Philadelphia, Pa. 


The alarming inerease of discascs affecting the 
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writer pu medical topics, and we are pleased to | how alcohol kills in spite of Gospel teaching ; 


welcome this small volume from a apecialist who 
entertains an encouraging view of the curability 
of what bas been regarded by the medical pro- 
fession for the most part a deadly disease. He 
describes the structure and functions of the kid- 
neys, and the moditications wrought by disease 
iu the aeute and chronic stages. The symptoms 
and phenomena of Bright's disease are detailed, 
and while we should have welcomed a more 
generous discussion of the causes, we ure pleased 
to note the emphasis laid upon moderate drink- 
ing as 3 ‘‘ potentis] enuse,? not only of Bright's 
diseuse of the kidneys, but also of gout, heart 
trouble, and liver derangements. The advice 
glven for treatment is in the main of the hygienic 
class, and with but one or two exceptions, we 
cordially approve it—those exceptions, how- 
ever, are far from offsetting in any material de- 
gree the value of the book to the public. 


THE DEEMS BIRTHDAY Book. Selections 
from the Writings of Rev. Charles F. Deems, 
D.D., LL.D., Pastor of the Church of the 
Strangers, New York. Arranged by Sara Kea- 
bles Hunt. pp. 396, cxtra cloth. Price, $1.25. 
A very neatly printed and bound volume this 

is, exhibiting excellent judgment on the part of 

the compiler und taste on the part of the pub- 
lisher. The “idea” Mrs. Hunt has wrought out 
isa pretty one. Each day of the year is repre- 
sented by u selection always illustrative of some 
practical truth in moral or secular affairs, from 
sermons delivered by Dr. Deems. And oppo- 
site to these seleetions are blanks which may be 
filled up by autographs. Some signatures in fuc- 
simile of prominent clergymen and authors illus- 
trate the method. The selections are in many 
cases Jewels of condensed thought, and appro- 
priate for instrnetion und admonition. We re- 
gurd the book wel! adapted for daily referenec ; 
the reading of one of the brief sclections at the 
begigning of a day would help a person along 
the way of life. 

Orders for the book will be supplied by Mrs. 

Hunt, who is editor of the Christian Worker, at 

758 Broadway, New York. 


THE VOICE oF THE HoME; or, How Roy 
went West, and How he came Home Again. 
By Mrs. S. M. I. Henry, author of “ The Pledge 
and the Cross," '' Victoria,” etc. 12mo, pp. 
4006. Price, $1.50. New York: National Tem- 
perance Society and Publication House. 

A bright and eloquent book which must please 
the yonng reader and impress its lessons of pure 
morality upon the dawning mind. To describe 
its plot we can scarcely do better than use the 
language of Mise Willard, who flods in Mrs. 
Henry a valuablo coadjutor iu circulating tem- 
perauce truths : 

** As the Home speaks so is the Boy—this is the 
key-note of the present volume, It illustrates 
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whut power it has to defeat the best effort of the 
most honest Christian mother; and how surely 
it will do its own work in spite of all her efforts— 
if she give it a chanvre. The story places empha- 
sis upon the solemn fact that the wine-glass and 
cider-mug are not rendered harmless becnuse 
they stand on the same table with the family 
Bible ; nay, their curse is all the more deadly be- 
cause of the height from which their devotees 
must fall in such a cuse. is 

“Roy, the central figure In the picture, is a 
model of physical strength ; hae a true and ten- 
der heurt, and cherishes the dream of noble man- 
hood. But the physical law of cause and effect 
written in his members, defeats him at every 
point; his mother’s wine which she taught him to 
love, belng the earliest ‘ procuring cause’ of his 
resultant ruin. Precisely whut is needed, and 
all that is essential in most Christian homes, is an 
arrest of thought; and the parents who would 
not find in this story an arrest of the most em- 
phatic character are few and far between." 


FOR GIRLS. A special Physiology, being a 
supplement to the study of genera! phyaiolo- 
gy. By E.R. Shepherd. Illustrated. 12mo, 

p» , cloth, price $1.00. Published by Fow- 

er & Wells, New York. 

The number of volumes on medical topics 
adapted to popular uses is vastly on the increase, 
Within a year or so we have been called npon 
almost weekly to examine some new treatise. In 
many cases these books have been prepured by 
physicians of extensive practice and experience 
jn response to a popular demand which has been 
increasing. Treatises of the special or private 
type are few compsratively, on account chiefly 
of the difficulty found by most authors In setting 
forth the matters within their range in such & 
way as only to instruct and aid the young and in- 
experienced. There are valuable works in print 
which are much marred by their fervid style, and 
there are many which have been published mere- 
ly as advertising experiments, and which, in the 
hands of the indiscrect and ignorant, are pro- 
ductive of positive harm. 

The present work appears to us to contain as 
few defects in the way of presenting the sub- 
jecta to which it is specially devoted as could bo 
expected in any case, while, at the same time, it 
is comprehensive in its range of instruction, 
meriting commendation for the particularity 
with which it impresses upon the mind of the 
young reader the importance of a knowledge of 
personal physiology to health and happiness, A 
book designed for girla, to be perfect, should be 
written by a woman, it being understood, as a 
matter of conrse, that ehe possesses a thorough 
familarity with the subject she discurses. 

Publishers often receive inquiries frdm solicit- 
ous parents, with regard to & book of physiolog- 
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lcal character, which may be placed in the hande 
of a young daughter, and furnish her with that 
information which is so essential to normal de- 
velopment in that: critical period of life which 
occurs between the ages of twelve and seven- 
teen. We have recelved many such inquiries, 
and have regretted much that there was not just 
auch a treatise st command. We have examined 
Mrs. Shepherd's contribution to this line of lit- 
erature with much care, and are pleased to say 
that we can heartily commend it, and that it will 
meet the want just alluded to, as no other book 
we know has met it. The author indicates an 
unusnal acquaintance with the anatomy and 
physiology of the feminine organization, and 
also a ready acquaintance with the other phases 
of social relatiorship belonging to woman in her 
every-day life. She claims nothing new, and she 
claims no special originality, but she can claim 
an extensive examination of the general field 
covered by her subject, and a mare than common 


. discrimination in gleaning just such material 


from gencral professional experience as is best 
adapted to her purposea. l 

The sixteen chapters cover such topics as 
counsel to mothers and teachers—for the author 
would prefer that a girl read the book under the 
eye of her mother or a solicitous friend—the 
physiology of woman, what constitutes & finc 
figure, how she should dress, motherhood, de- 
rangements of function, love, marriage, etc. 

The style of the book is clear, simply collo- 
quial, and has nothing garish or prudish or mor- 
bid about it; it is bright without being flippant 
in thought; agreeable reading without awaken- 
ing anything of the sensual or exciting. Itis a 
book well designed to instruct and benefit young 
women, and we feel that ita broadcast circula- 
tion can not fail to benefit the community ina 
most vital respect. 


“GYPSIES”: WHY WE WENT GYPSYING 
IN THE SIERRAS. By Dio Lewis, M.D., author 
of "Our Digestion," ** Our Girls, "P ete. 12mo, 
pe. 2s pri rice ——. New York’: M. L. Hol- 

TOD. 


This is an sane book in many respects. 
The Doctor’s rolicking humor comes out in the 
portrayal of many Hvely and ludicrous incidents 
during alate tour in the mountains of the Pa- 
eific coast, yet Dr. Lewls ulways writes fora pur- 
pose, so iu tbe midst of bis fun, he sows good 
thought, suggestions of value for the mind and 
body. He touches upon the bad habits of West- 
ern men with sharp irony, and contrasts the life 
of abstinence and moderation with that of indul- 
gence and appetite, A pleasant summer book. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


The July number of the Adantic Manthly 
je promptly at hand as usual. It continues the 
story of 'Tw93 on a Tower,” in which science 
and sentiment are agreeably blended. Among 
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the substantial articles are ** Care for a People 
Under Despotism," “Naval Grants,” Marshal 
and Appointing Power; the political consump- 
tion of seventy-three millions of dollars, in 
which the writer deals trencbantly with certain 
well-known leaders in railroad management and 
stock combination, showing neither fear nor 
favor. A fresh installment of the interesting 
and practical studics of Southern life contains 
some paragraphs relating to the history of the 
famous Ku Klux Klan. 


Lrepincott’s MAGAZINE for July abounds in 
summer reading, the sort which those who are 
at the seaside or on the mountains find helpful 
toward the enjoyment of their ** dolce far niente.”’ 
There are some instructive papers like “In the 
Heartof the Alleghanies,"" and ** The Cual Mines 
of the State of Dade," bur the proportion is 
much smaller than usual. 


Tur Kansas CirY Review has just entered upon 
its sixth volume, which indicates an increasing in- 
terest In scientific matters West, and has become 
a thing indispensable to Western scholars. 
Among the most notable articles which have ap- 
peared in late numbers are those on meteorology. 


READINGS ON BEER. A courec of readings on 
beer,for local unions,or for temperance organisms 
proper, by Mies Jnlia Coleman, Superintendent 
of the Literary Department, by request of Miss 
Frances E. Willard, President of the Woman's 
National Christian Temperance Uniou. This is 
a pamphlet of 48 pages, comprising three articles 
on the nature of malt liquor, the effect of its mis- 
cellaneous drinking on crime and social deprav- 
ity in general. The drinking of beer cests the 
American people over 8250,000,000 annually, 
which is four or five times as much as is ex- 
pended for tbe edncation of our children. Com- 
ment is unnecessary as to the Wicked waste of 
money in such a direction. 


Tue Su@ar BEET, devoted to the cuitigation 
of the sugar bect. Has this industry grown no 
rapidly within a few years as to require a special 
organ? There are some who think so, and the 
data contained in this specimen number con- 
vinces us that the publishers have made no iuju- 
diclous venture. Bect suger is much more ex- 
tensively used, as a substitute for cane sugar, 
than most pcople, deemed intelligent abuut gen- 
eral matters, have any idea. 

Tue Women oF MORMONISM ; or, Tho Story of 
Polygamy, as toid by the victims themselves. Ed- 
ited by Jennie Anderson Froiseth, editor of the 
Anti-Polygamy Standard, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
With an Introduction by Miss Frances E. Willurd, 
nda Supplementary papers by Rev. Leonard Ba- 
eon, D. D., LL.D., Hun. P. T. Vau Zile aud others. 
12mo, pp. 450. C. G. G. Paine, Detroit. The 
spirit of this warinly-written volume is Indicated 
sufficiently in the title, and needs no further 
description. 
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RUDOLPH VIRCHOW, 
THE EMINENT PHYSIOLOGIST AND ARCHAOLOGIST. 


THES portrait indicates power arising part of the forehead, and by length from 

from health, bodily vigor, and a | the opening of the ear to that region, 
large brain so developed as to be its own he does not need so much co-operation 
engineer. With those immense percep- , and assistance as most men; he does not 


tives indicated by fullness of the lower need a tutor, a teacher, a helper; he 
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helps himself, hunts for the facts, and 
knows them when he finds them, and 
how to arrange and co-ordinate them. 
He is a critic of critics; has the power 
to analyze truth, to compare and arrange 
facts and things, and make knowledge 
practical. He has the power to read 
character both in men and animals; he 
would understand and teach the horse or 
dog or child better than most men can, 
and he has a feminine intuition, an in- 
stantaneous appreciation of his sur- 
roundings. He forms judgments so 
rapidly that he is not always able to trace 
the pathway of thought by which he 
reaches results. His language, and 
memory, and perception, and power of 
analysis, are the strong parts of his in- 
tellect, and he has more talent to gather 
and organize facts than he has in the do- 
main of dry, hard logic. His head appears 
to be broad above and about the ears, 
hence he possesses force of character, 
influential selfish impulses, power to 
smite his way through opposition, cour- 
age to meet, and a strong desire to mas- 
ter, that which may oppose him. "The 
crown of his head is high, showing great 
ambition, persistency, steadfastness, pride, 
self-reliance, consciousness of his own 
worth, joined to integrity and justice. 
He has a spirit that will follow truth re- 
gardless where it may lead; and though 
he may dislike to be blamed and to be- 
come unpopular, he feels as much com- 
pelled to follow his convictions of truth 
and duty, as a telegraph message does to 
follow the wire, however zigzag or round- 
about the course. He appears to have 
very strong social affection, especially the 
qualities that make a man fond of his 
family, wife and children, home and its 
associations. The middle section of the 
top-head seems rather too low for a good 
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balance, hence he has not reverence 
enough for the past, and for the com- 
mandments of men, religiously consider- 
ed, to feel obligated to follow or accept 
them. He is more honest than pious, 
more generous than devout ; more philo- 
sophical and critical than credulous, but 
he has a world of push and bravery. 
Such a head would make a capital leader 
of an army, especially in active service. 
He has wonderful memory as well as 
power to gather knowledge, and there- 
fore the ability to recall his knowledge 
and make a decided impression upon the 
age in which he lives. 


RUDOLPH VIRCHOW, the celebrated 
anatomist and physiologist, and also 
known to some extent in German affairs 
as a politician, was born at Schivelbein, 
in Pomerania, on the 13th October, 1821 ; 
he pursued a course of medical study 
from 1839 to 1843, at the Pépiniere, in 
Berlin, where he became assistant physi- 
cian, and in 1846 prosector at the Charity 
Hospital, lecturing meanwhile as Pro- 
fessor of Pathology and Chirurgery at the 
University. He was the favorite pupil 
of the great physiologist, Johann Muller. 
Later he became editor of the widely 
known and important periodical Archiv, 
in the departments of pathology, anat- 
omy, physiology, and also of clinical 
medicine. In consequence of pronounced 
political views in,opposition to the Prus- 
sian Government he fost his university 
professorship, but accepted in 1849 the 
chair of pathological anatomy at the 
University at Wurzburg. In 1856, how- 
ever, he was recalled to the Berlin Uni- 
versity, and made Director of the Patho- 
logical Institute of the Charité. 

In 1848 the Prussian Government sent 
him into Upper Silesia to investigate the 
nature of a famine-epidemic raging 
there, and in 1852 the Bavarian Govern- 
ment also invited him to investigate 
the cause of a similar epidemic in the 
Spessart. In 1859 she explored the 
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western provinces of Norway at the re- 
quest of the Norwegian Government, 
to obsérve a leprous disease prevalent 
there. 

In 1862 he was elected a Member of 
the City Council at Berlin, and also a 
Member of the House of Representatives 
for the District of Saarbruck-Saarlouis, 
where he stood foremost as a leader of 
the liberal party. As an extreme liberal 
in the session of 1865 he defeated the 
Minister von Bismarck, who was prose- 
cuting a measure to obtain money with- 
out the sanction of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, During the Austrian wars 
of 1866, and the French of 1870-1871, 
he was a Director of the Hospital serv- 
ice. 

Recently his attention has been turned 
to anthropological studies; and he has 
investigated the lake habitations and 
other prehistoric settlements in Ger- 
many; lectured on some characteristics 
of the skull of certain human races, and 
conducted an interesting contest with the 
French ethnologist, Quatrefages, who 
maintained in his work, La Race Prus- 
sienne, that the Prussians proper are of 
Finnic descent. 

His views with regard to the origin and 
growth of man, contrast in their modera- 
tion with those of the ultra physiologists 
like Haeckel and Huxley ; and he is much 
quoted by defenders of the Bible and 
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Christian theology as an authority on 
their side. 

In 1881 Prof. Virchow visited Tiflis 
and made some valuable discoveries in 
the tumuli called Koorgans, along the 
course of the rivers, especially that of 
the Kuban, on the north range of the 
Caucasus. 

Prof. Virchow is the author of a great 
number of works in his special branches 
of medical science, all of which have 
acquired a wide circulation. Among them 
are “ Handbook of Special Pathology and 
Therapeutics," * On the Nature of Consti- 
tutional Syphilitic Affections," * Goethe 
as an Inquirer of Nature,” “Lectures on 
Pathology." His "Cellular Pathology " 
is the treatise on which his fame mainly 
rests. In it he discusses the formation of 
tissues in conditions of health and dis- 
ease, advancing views which at the time 
of their utterance were novel and opposed 
in substance to received opinions, This 
and other works of his have been trans- 
lated into English. 

He is still Professor-in-ordinary of 
Pathological Anatomy, General Pathol- 
ogy, and Therapeutics in the University 
of Berlin, and Director of the Pathologi- 
cal Institute. In 1856 he was made an 
honorary member of the Royal Society 
of Medicine of London, and in 1859 cor- 
responding member of the French 
Academy of Medicine. 


* FISHING FOR MEN. 


THE Great Teacher said to his Apos- 

tles after their call: “I will make 
you to become fishers of men." He 
would empower them to become the win- 
ners of souls. To Peter, the fisherman, 
he said: “From henceforth thou shalt 
catch men”; the catching being for sal- 
Ordinary pisca- 


the prey, but in this moral labor the 
caught are transferred from a lower cle- 
ment into a higher, from one kind of a 
life into a better. 

These fishers of men are not ali of one 
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kind; neither are the fishers of fish. 
They are of various grades ; being physi- 
cal, intellectual, moral, and spiritual. 
Some address themselves to a part of the 
faculties of human nature; they seem to 
labor in ignorance whether any depart- 
ment was made for other realms than the 
natural, being profoundly agnostic of any 
light brighter than the sun, or any worlds 
beyond the cosmic spheres above. But 
those who go down into the waters of 
life covering these mortal shores are seek- 
ing to find man as he is to know what he 
should be, and so work out their great 
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ideal to the most attainable perfection. 
Let every man be in his own order, ignor- 
ing all strife and selfish rivalries, that 
each in his own way may contribute to 
the general success of all. The anglers 
in the brooks and rivers, the trollers on 
the great lakes, the salmon fishers in 
Alaska waters, the cod fishers off the New 
England coast, the fishers with nets where 
the finny tribe go in schools, as well as 
the hardy toilers in the Arctic seas, serve 
as but examples of the variety of en- 
deavors needed in all parts of the ocean 
of existence. 

In our view one of the primest qualifi- 
cations for success in this moral-aquatic 
sphere is love for fishing. Old Isaac 
Walton went into ecstasies over its pleas- 
ures, saying, " God never did make a more 
calm, quiet, innocent recreation than 
angling.” A loved employment, propelled 
by a strong will, will never fail to reward 
the worker. A good piscator can never 
be made to order more than a good poet 
from one utterly destitute of imagination 
and sublimity. A sense of duty will 
never make a Mozart out of a Dr. John- 
son; and there are many employed as 
teachers of men who need others to in- 
itiate them into the principles of common 
sense. Many a fisherman fails because of 
the absence of the fish; but in villages 
and cities the crowds are moving un- 
caught by the attractions of virtue, be- 
cause there are so few to so present her 
excellencies as to win them into obe- 
dience. The man must be adapted to the 
calling and the calling to the man. His 
meat and drink must be the doing of 
what his conscience and heart prompt. 
He must have self-knowledge in order to 
know others. A piscator who does not 
know the nature and habits of the fish he 
is in search of will return with but few of 
them as his reward. Human nature is a 
great study for the winners of men, and 
wanting it many whose profession is the 
benefit of their fellows become repellants 
rather than attractives. They never find 
the road to human hearts in order to en- 
throne reformatory good. It is largely 
owing to the want of skill in the fishers 
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of men that the fullness of the seas, with 
all its tide of life, remains unreached. 
Good fishermen go to the fish. They 
rarely wait for the finny tribes to come to 
them. They go to their grounds, seek 
them in their haunts, and wait for them 
intheir passage. Thecorrupters of youth. 
the destroyers of men, throw out their 
baits where men most congregate. They 
spread their nets and allure with their 
decoys. Like the illegal salmon fishers 
of Scotland, so graphically described by 
Sir Walter Scott in his “ Guy Mannering,” 
they attract them by their torches within 
range of their slaughtering Zezs/ers, or 
three-barbed prongs, and carry off their 
unsuspecting victims. It won't do to 
stand on formalities when men are per- 
ishing through an ignorance that may be 
enlightened, or swept away by a destruc- 
tion that may be stayed. We need a host 
of amateurs preparing the way for the 
professionals, proving their fitness for the 
catching of men in order to their installa- 
tion for it as their life-calling. He should 
be regarded as the best fisherman who 
gets the most fish, but one who had tried 
his skill upon all waters and yet caught 
nothing should not be slow in concluding 
that he had mistaken his calling; to say 
that he had here and there taken in one 
should not be regarded as a corrective. 
In angling, a great deal depends upon 
the bait. It should be adapted to the 
wants of the fish. The bait should not 
be too large, neither the line too long. 
We may well be amazed at what was 
thrown to the young in former years. The 
little ones were whipped because they 
could not take in the baits of knowledge 
given in incomprehensible rules and the 
driest of all definitions. Catechisms were 
too often given as soul-food made up of 
dry bones having not a particle of nutri- 
ment. Teachers talked in dead lan- 
guages. The school was made a house 
of correction. 
out of the question. Few would expect 
fish to bite at the naked hook; but the 
little learners were too often given no 
better ; and how often have children been 
addressed in a language which pretty 
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well educated adults could not take into 
their understandings without a lexicon. 
Gospel fishermen have let down their 
baits from the pulpit with nothing worth 
biting at. A nibble or two might be 
given followed by a general turning away. 
The baits were too large for ordinary 
swallowing. What a vast amount of 
preaching is worse than lost because too 
high and dry—too far removed from hu- 
man want and comprehension ! 

The fishing should be always accord- 
ing to the fish. Some swim in deep 
waters and need a long line to reach 
them. Some keep well to the surface; 
others go in compact bodies, hence we 
speak of schools of fish. Some keep by 
themselves watching for prey near the 
rocks or under the shelving banks. Some 
are bold and fearless, others shy and sus- 
picious. Some can be driven into the 
net by shouting and splashing the waters. 
The larger number can be caught after a 
gentle rain in the early morning, or after 
the sun has passed under a cloud, all of 
which is strikingly suggestive of appro- 
priate times and seasons for the winning 
ofsouls. Bearing in mind the varieties 
of human nature as calling for diversity 
of treatment, Paul tells us that he be- 
came all things to all men—to the Jews 
as a Jew, to the Greeks as a Greek—that 
he might catch some, though liable to the 
charge of catching them by guile. Some 
moral fishermen proceed upon the sup- 
position that the fish ought to bite be- 
cause it is their profession to angle for 
them; but to the subjects of this labor 
the matter does not appear in this light, 
and he who would benefit the character 
of his fellows must make it as clear as he 
can that the catching will be their gain; 
that he seeks not theirs, but them, for 
better things in the present and the 
future. All those who make it their busi- 
ness to win men over from a lower to a 
higher plane of life must study their 
make-up, their physical, intellectual, and 
moral qualities. A man can not angle for 
smelts as he would for flounders, for trout 
as he would for perch, or for rock bass or 
cod as he would for pickerel or muscal- 
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longe; the hooks, lines, baits, and treat- 
ment must be as diverse as the fish 
sought. Adaptation is a prime requisite 
for success in the leadership of mankind, 
and a great many pretentious and fancy 
anglers, with all the latest improvements 
for piscatorial enterprises, return as empty 
as they went, while some rustic, with an 
extemporized pole and simple line, will 
leave the waters with a string heavy and 
shining with their spoils. Often the fail- 
ure results from a want of observation of 
the signs of the skies, seeking for that 
which is unattainable because absent, lct- 
ting the lines down too low when the 
subjects are near the surface, stopping 
just where there should be a beginning, 
or beginning where there should be an 
ending. 

A good fisherman will never continue 
in a way in which he has repeatedly failed. 
If the fishing-ground changes he will fol- 
low it up; no need of letting down lines 
and nets where there is nothing to be 
caught. The changing seasons will re- 
quire a change of bait, from worms to 
minnows, or from one kind of flies to 
another. In the most of industrial pur- 
suits the instruments of labor are in ad- 
vance of those of ruder times, and the 
mind-workers of to-day can not regenerate 
the world with usages and forms no more 
adapted to the times than the arrow of 
the middle ages is for modern warfare. 
The needs, the truths remain the same, 
but the modes of application ‘require a 
readjustment, He who can say, “ Behold 
I show unto you a more excellent way," 
and can demonstrate it by fact, as did 
Arkwright, Stevenson, and Morse, with 
the cotton mill, the railway, and the tele- 
graph, should receive a unanimous fol- 
lowing. But the new methods must be 
approved by their results. If less fish are 
taken by some recent tackle than by the 
old Waltons of piscatory fame, then let 
us angle as did the fathers. 

In common-school teaching, in college 
instruction, in gospel preaching, in all 
efforts for the improvement and reforma- 
tion of men, the supreme desire should 
be, “In what way can I best meet the 
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ends of my calling?” We have read of 
sorrow being upon the seas. Ships have 
passed through floating masses of dead 
fish slain by some commotion of nature. 
Our ocean of life is filled with dying, 
dead, and hopeless humanity. Yet the 
waters may be healed as the Prophet saw 
the Dead Sea teeming with life from the 
inflow of aqueous healing from the Tem- 
ple gates. The fishers of men in all de- 
partments of reformatory work should 
study the best methods. The failures 
largely lie in conservative ignorance, 
which ought to be and must be enlight- 
ened if the world is to be saved. A treat- 
ment that will fail with some will succeed 
with others. There are thoughtful and 
secretive natures that, like the finest trout, 
keep themselves in some shady retreat, 
who need to be sought out, their sensi- 
tiveness overcome, their confidence se- 
cured, and, with the needed instruction 
given, may be brought to do grand service 
for their race. Combative natures need 
to be won with no show of authority, but 
by sympathizing words from warm hearts, 
and by the exhibition of a true brotherly 
regard ; a slumbering conscience may be 
revived and their dormant aspirations for 
better things invigorated to correspond- 
ing action. There are lethargic, sluggish 
individuals, slow to think and slower still 
to move, who, by some appeals to their 
leaden hopes, may be aroused to attempt 
something in the way of improvement. 


_There are some people very easily discour- 


aged; they lack enterprise; they have been 
thrust into the corners of human life and 
kept there by habit and circumstance; 
hope and imagination seem to have no 
part in their being. Yet even these by a 
little kindly manipulation with kindness 
and truth properly presented may be en- 
couraged to attempt some good thing, 
and from some little strength attain to 
more. The development of acquisitive- 
ness may be so exorbitant in some that it 
may be found difficult to turn the upward 
gaze. Yet by wise appeals to self-love, 
benevolence, and the reasoning faculties, 
the lesson of wisdom may be set into fer- 
mentation and essentially modify the 
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character. That mental attribute which 
is strong should be set at work to help 
that which is weak. There are some so 
far down in the depths of degradation 
that to human view no line of helpfulness 
can reach them; yet in the lowest deep 
many have been brought to the surface 
to see the sun and rejoice in a brighter 
day. In the floods of humanity pouring 
over our land and filling our tenement 
houses in narrow and filthy lanes, our 
settlements in the oil regions, and the 
murky mines, there will be found all 
orders of mind and character calling for 
all varieties of workmen and skill in 
operation. That grand old soul-angler, 
the parabolic writer of “ Bedford Jail,” 
from his post of observation over the 
River Ouse, thus quaintly says: 
“ You see the way the fisherman doth take 

To catch the fish! What engines doth he make? 

Behold! how he engageth all his wits ; 

Also his snares, lines, angles, hooks, and nets ; 

Yet fish there be that neither hook, nor line, 

Nor snares, nor net, nor engine can make thine. 


They must be groped for, and be tickled too, 
Or they will not be catched, whate'er you do.” 


No other fishing requires so much prac- 
tice and art as that for the catching of 
men. It is the highest of all human call- 
ings. It does not come by pedigree, by 
manipulation, or by royal charter. It is 
acquired in the school of experience and 
by long consultation with wisdom. Such 
are the patriarchs, prophets, priests, apos- 
tles, witnesses, and kings of the Great 
Ruler of the universe. They do not seek 
recognition among the orders of nobility ; 
it comes by divine right. They are en- 
gaged by the side of all waters, on the 
highway of nations, by the surging tides 
of foreign immigration, by the dirty waters 
of politics, in order to save the drowning 
anglers for office; by the tide-flow of 
youthful life, to save the young and inex- 
perienced from the torrents of social cor- 
ruption issuing from garret and cellar, 
rendering existence itself but one as- 
phaltic lake; by the tides of trade and 
commerce, to bring the riches of the seas 
as ministers to virtue. And this they do 
not for social distinction, for human ap- 
plause, for coveted wealth, but that those 
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sinking in the waters of ignorance, the 
floods of intemperance, the rapids of vice, 
or being carried over the frowning falls 
of despair, may be transferred to knowl- 
edge, sobriety, goodness, and hope. The 
greater portion are unknown to fame; 
they pursue their work in obscurity and 
silence. They may be found in the 
school, the pulpit, the platform, at the 
desk, in the tenement house, the miner's 
cabin, in the slums of festering city life, 
in the fetid atmosphere of the hospitals, 
and by the dying bed of the outcasts of 
society. They fish with the earnest ap- 
peal, the warm persuasion, the benevolent 
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N social, political, and moral circles 
no word is more frequently passed 

around than Reform. It is becoming the 
stock term of those classes who are 
moved by the prevailing tendency to- 
ward change and progress. From press, 
pulpit, and platform its warning voice re- 
sounds far and wide; and judging from 
the earnestness with which it is urged 
and the agitation its constant repetition 
causes, we conclude that an age of refor- 
mation wide-spread and perhaps deep- 
seated is dawning. 

Probably at no period of civilization 
has there been such a universal demand 
for an amendment of defects in political 
opinions and practices, a rectification of 
the evils of social life, and a fuller 
knowledge and better application of 
moral principles than just now is being 
felt. Every day presents some phase of 
special reform for consideration and 
Action. The “civil service," Mormon- 
ism, divorce, intemperance with its 
kindred vices, suggest active reformatory 
thought. 

But the vital question that demands 
most careful attention is not so much 
the what as the Aow in reform. Methods 
and means are proposed that involve 
conflicting and often wide differences of 
Opinion. Widely separated standpoints, 
preconceived notions, policy, and the ag- 
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smile, the supplicating prayer, the conse- 
crated purpose to get a hold upon the 
human heart and transfer it from the 
abyss of death to the source of all true 
life. Blessed be these fishers of men! 
They are more numerous than we reckon. 
They are hard workers, faithful students 
of success in their vocation, among the 
most self-denying of their race, and yet 
upon the whole the most contented and 
happy. Their chief solicitude is to save 
some from going down into the depths, 
and in the eternal morn, when their ac- 
count will be given, they will blush to 
find it fame. REV. JOHN WAUGH. 


PRINCIPLE OF REFORM. 


grandizement of sect or party, influence 
the modus operandi of all reformers. 
Going back of these we seek a general 
principle of reform that shall admit of 
the broadest interpretation, be adapted 
to all conditions and exercises, and effect. 
thorough and permanent results. 

In the single but potent word EDUCA- 
TION is the reformative mainspring 
sought. Here alone is the remedy for 
existing abuses, corruptions, and bigotries 
that will go to their root. Says Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, “The true principle of 
reform is to learn what nature requires, 
to obey her laws; what we call our root 
and branch reforms of slavery, war, 
gambling is only modifying the symp- 
toms. We must begin higher up, namely, 
in education.” And this education 
should have reference to the primary 
causes which have created a demand for 
reform. Locating these causes we are 
brought directly into contact with the 
ignorance and selfishness of the people. 
From these sources flow the wrong 
opinions, bitter prejudices, loose ideas of 
moral and social life, and corrupt politics 
that call for prompt and: effective meas- 
ures. 

With the physical, intellectual, moral, 
and social character of the people our . 
reform must begin. This means their 
education in its most comprehensive and 
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practical sense. Applying this principle 
of education which we claim to be the 
true and fundamental one in reform ; we 
can only indicate here the course to be 
pursued, leaving it for the interested and 
thoughtful to enlarge and fill up our 
outline. For moral and social purposes 
there should be: 

1. A knowledge of the laws of physi- 
cal being and development: in other 
words, a thorough acquaintance with se//. 

2. Such training as shall develop le- 
gitimately the moral and social nature to 
its fullest capacity, and impart a keen 
and ready discrimination between right 
and wrong, and truth and error. 

3. The practical significance and bear- 
ing of the law of reciprocity should be as 
familiar as the alphabet. 

Among the requirements for reform in 
our political system it is very obvious 
that there should be: 

1. Sufficient education to enable every 
voter to read and write; to which we 
would add a knowledge of the Constitu- 
tion of our Government. 

2. The acquirement of an eszalted 
sense of the dignity and responsibility of 
American citizenship. 
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3. A systematic study of political 
economy, and a special preparation and 
moral fitness for the duties of every 
Government office. 

The successful operation of the princi- 
ple of reform herein indicated, is, we 
believe, only a question of time. lts 
superiority over the spasmodic and su- 
perficial methods inaugurated too fre- 
quently for selfish ends, every fair mind 
must recognize.  Salves and plasters 
may heal an eruption on the surface of 
the body; but more potent remedies are 
necessary to remove the seeds of a fatai 
disease from the blood. Certain laws, 
moral restraints, or public opinion may 
check bribery, theft, and intemperance 
so far as their open practice is con- 
cerned; but something deeper and more 
effective is demanded to modify our 
avaricious dispositions and cure a strony 
and perhaps inherited appetite. 

The true education of men and women 
from generation to generation will ulti- 
mately effect a genvine and lasting re- 
form in actual conditions as well as 
“symptoms,” the fruits of which shall be 
truth, liberty, and progress. 

J. EUGENE CLARKE, 
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THE TRUE WIFE AND THE USURPER. 
CATHARINE OF ARRAGON AND ANNE BOLEYN. 


ENRY THE EIGHTH, “ bluff King 
Hal," or “ merry King Harry," as a 
certain class of biographers familiarly call 
this woman-loving and this wife-killing 
monarch, was the husband of six consec- 
utive wives. Two he divorced, two he 
beheaded, one died a natural death, and 
the last one outlived him. Their lives, 
together with that of their royal spouse, 
cover a very important period in English 
history. It is not our purpose, however, 
to examine very closely into the events 
of Henry's long reign, interesting as that 
might be, or to concern ourselves with 
the history and character of his last four 
consorts. Our subjects now are Cath- 
arine of Arragon and Anne Boleyn ; one 
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the true and loving wife, the other the 
vain, ambitious, unloving usurper. 

The serious aspect and sad look of 
Catharine is strongly at variance with the 
proud, vain look of Anne. One was al- 
most a saint, the other was an adventuress. 
With a truly Spanish piety, Catharine 
rose at midnight to take silent part in the 
prayers ef the monks. She knelt without 
cushions or carpet. At five in the morn- 
ing she was up again to attend divine 
service in the church. It is doubtful if 
Anne ever offered a serious prayer in her 
life. Her inclinations led her not to pray 
or to fast, but to flirt and to court rich ap- 
parel and the smiles of gallant men. 
Gay, volatile, fashionable, she had no re- 
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ligious tenets of any kind. She was not 
stable, and nothing in her life became her 
so well as the leaving of it. She was in- 
solent in prosperity, and in adversity she 
knew not how to bend serenely. Her 
life was that of a butterfly, without noble 
impulses, lofty thoughts, or worthy deeds. 
On the other hand, were we to ransack 
all the storehouses of information, we 
could find nothing to surpass, nothing, in 


When Catharine of Arragon became 
the wife of Henry Tudor she was a young 
widow of twenty-three. She had married 
his elder brother Arthur, who died within 
nine months after his marriage. Henry 
was her junior by six years, a young man 
of seventeen, lusty, vigorous, the pride of 
the English knighthood, but he was won 
by the beauty of his sister-in-law. The 
marriage was deferred through the schem- 
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our thought, to surpass the lofty character 
of Catharine of Arragon, who in the days 
of her prosperity combined all the charms 
of exalted womanhood, and in her latter 
days, when sorrow, humiliation, and in- 
dignity were heaped on a virtuous and 
almost perfect woman's head, bore all 
with unswerving constancy and patience, 
with unruffled temper, with more than 
manly dignity, yet with the grace, the 
tenderness, the feminine affection of the 
most delicate and gentle woman. 
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ing policy of Henry the Seventh, but two 
months after his own accession to the 
throne Henry the Eighth married Catha- 
rine. Ina letter that he wrote to the 
bride’s father, he added as a climax that 
“if Catharine and he were still free he 
would choose her for his wife before all 
other women,” 

Catharine was Spanish born, and her 
early days were passed in the glorious 
Alhambra of Granada, the luxurious home 
of the old Moorish kings, at that time the 
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abode of her royal parents, Ferdinand of 
Arragon and Isabella of Castile. She had 
the dark beauty of a Southern land, and 
the stately, grave manner of a Spanish 
senorita; a certain feminine reserve tem- 
pered with mildness pervaded her general 
deportment. There was nothing frivo- 
lous or puerile in her character. Trained 
in the severe etiquette of her mother's 
court, which forbade her to dance, to 
hunt, or to sing like the less fastidious 
princess of England, Catharine lacked in- 
deed some of the graceful accomplish- 
ments that distinguished the most prom- 
inent ladies of the "Northern court, but 
she compensated for this by an education 
which had no equal even in Henry the 
Eighth's court, by a proficiency in the art 
of needlework, and by a lofty rectitude 
which in that age of jest and license was 
never once subjected to calumny. 

The dark Spanish face of Queen Cath- 
arine is very attractive. The featuresare 
peculiarly womanly. How sweetly tender 
and expressive are those eyes! What an 
elegant nose, straight almost as that of a 
Greek statue! The lips are beautiful; 
the chin is delicately rounded. Then ob- 
serve the height of the forehead and the 
beauty of the coronalarch. Its shapely 
contour is something like that of her 
mother, though there is less approbative- 
ness and self-esteem than is visible in the 
portraits of Queen Isabella, That is a 
fine top-head. The organs in the moral 
and spiritual groups are prominent, be- 
nevolence and veneration being largely 
developed. The social group. comprising 
friendship, love of children, of friends, of 
home, and of husband, is well evinced 
by the physiognomy. 

In contrast with Catharine of Arragon, 
as we have said before, we have a woman 
of quite a different stamp.—Anre Boleyn 
was a true woman of the world. She had 
the beauty, the graces, the fascinations of 
a finished society woman. As a maid of 
honor to two French queens, her early 
training was the exact reverse of Queen 
Catharine's. At the French court all was 
glitter and show, external accomplish- 
ments went further than solid attain- 
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ments. Annewas an accomplished belle. 
She was clever and vivacious. “ Beauty 
and sprightliness," says an old chronicler, 
“sat upon her lips; in readiness of rep- 
artee, skill in the dance, and in playing 
upon the lute she was unsurpassed.” 

The face and head of the Boleyn is not 
so pleasing as Catharine's. Anne also 
was a brunette, with black hair and dark 
hazeleyes. The face is oval and the nose 
is slightly aquiline. The mouth has 
rather an unpleasant expression, owing to 
one of her upper teeth projecting a little. 
There is something voluptuous in the 
cheek and chin. She had a large brain, 


‘well associated with a sound body which 


amplysustained it. There is considera- 
ble dignity, pride, will, and sense of char- 
acter indicated by her physiognomy. A 
woman with Anne Boleyn's face would 
scarcely be content in private and domes- ` 
tic life, but would crave a high and even 
stately position where her pride and love 
of display would be gratified. The most 
flattering of her portraits give a harsh 
and rather coarse expression to her face. 
With her education she could be lady-like 
and refined. Had she been uneducated 
there would have been much obstinacy, 
mendacity, and sensuality exhibited. Ap- 
probativeness, caution, ideality, language, 
firmness, and combativeness are all con- 
spicuously developed in Anne Boleyn. 
The love of pleasure and the love of 
power were the ruling passions of this 
woman. To enjoy the delights of life, to 
be waited on like a queen, to receive the 
adulation of the great and powerful, to 
sway, to reign—to win these she was will- 
ing to risk her fair fame, her delicacy, her 
honor, and her self-respect. The cursed 
pride of the Howards which she inherited 
through her mother, and the ambition 
which made ber father one of the most 
hateful characters of his time, hurried 
Anne Boleyn on to that moment and that 
condition of mind which permitted her to 
violate common decency and usurp the 
place and title of the royal Catharine of 
Arragon. We do not once believe that 
she ever cherished the least love for her 
royal lord. Henry was over forty, and 
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already deformed by corpulence and bes- 
tiality. It was not his person that she 
cared for, but the station, the power, the 
brilliancy the alliance gave her. In other 
words, she sold herself for the crown 
jewels of England. Nor do we choose to 
believe the horrible and sickening accu- 
sations brought against her by the king 
when he had tired of her and wished to 
sacrifice her for Jane Seymour. Anne 


ples of morality known to us by which 
Anne Boleyn can be extolled for superla- 
tive modesty and virtue. She spurned 
indeed Henry's dishonorable proposals, 
but she did not scruple to encourage his 
clandestine addresses and to walk over 
Catharine's broken heart to the throne. 
For: seven years prior to the king's di- 
vorce of Catharine, Anne lived with him 
in the style of a publicly acknowledged 


Anne Borkvw, 


Boleyn was not a wise nor a noble woman, 
but she was too shrewd an intriguante to 
have run the risk of losing her position 
and her life by any folly like that which 
the petty malignity of Sanders and the 
weighty accusations of Froude would in- 
sinuate against her. She was a woman 
of consummate prudence, as all selfish 
women are, and every other sentiment 
was stifled by the overweening passions 
of love of display and love of power. 

On the other hand there are no princi- 
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mistress, She held daily levees with all 
the pomp of royalty. She had two ladies 
in waiting, her train-bearer, and her chap- 
lains. Everybody who wanted favors in 
church or state resorted to her. She was 
made a peeress under the title of March- 
ioness of Pembroke—the first instance in 
English history when a peerage was 
created for a woman. She was all this 
while Queen Catharine was yet her nom- 
inal mistress, No truc woman would 
have so deported herself ; no true woman 
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would at last have sold herself for the 
jewels of empire, trampling on the rights 
of another of her sex. That it is done, 
that it is of common occurrence even, 
does not excuse anybody. 

Anne Boleyn had no heart, or at least 
all the heart she ever had turned to stone 
when she was ruthlessly forced from Lord 
Percy's arms. From that time she had 
lived for self alone. The splendor of a 
throne dazzled her vision, and all her 
blandishments, all her fascinations, and 
doubtless she had many, were used to ac- 
complish her destined usurpation. She 
succeeded, but even then the fact that 
Catharine was still alive harassed her 
guilty mind. She had no peace until the 
unfortunate Queen died. Then in the 
arrogance of her power, in the complete 
perfection of her triumph, she exclaimed : 
* Now am I indeed Queen of England !” an 
exclamation which shows how completely 
hardened Anne's conscience had become. 

The vision of that other sad, mourning 
figure standing desolate, neglected, sink- 
ing into the darkening twilight, cut short 
by sorrow, is a picture that awakens our 
decpest sympathies. The grand abilities 
of Catharine, her unstained integrity of 
word and action, her womanly dignity 
united with her sweetness of disposition 
and her benevolence and piety, com- 
manded even the respect of her enemies, 
but they could not hold the fickle heart 
of the eighth Henry. 

It is the misfortune of the female sex 
that superior moral qualities, though 
necessary to insure esteem, are not suffi- 
cient to preserve affection. Compared 
with the witty tongue and winning man- 
ners of Anne Boleyn, Catharine’s ex- 
emplary virtues counted as nothing with 
the sensual Tudor. Her mild, staid, pro- 
saic ways did not furnish a sufficiently 
exciting social pabulum for her husband. 
Worse crime of all in his eyes, however, 
was the fact of her remaining sonless. 

We do not think that Henry ever lost 
all of his early love for his first consort. 
Many times during the progress of the 
trial and divorce he was won to her side. 
When he perused her last letter to him 
written but a few days before her death, 
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in which she said in the closing line 
* Lastly do 1 vow that mine eyes desire 
you above all things," he shed bitter tears. 
The day of her funeral he observed with 
solemn obsequies, all his servants and 
himself attending them dressed in 
mourning, and he commanded the whole 
court to do the same. But passion was 
strong within him, and to that leading 
propensity he sacrificed the happiness of 
a whole-souled woman and a true and lov- 
ing wife for the caresses of a soulless 
intriguante, an ambitious, unloving, selfish 
woman whose only care for him was for 
the position he gave her. 

“The mills of the gods grind slow, but 
they grind exceeding fine," is the old 
proverb. In this case they were not so 
slow. When Catharine breathed her last 
Anne's power was waning with her faith- 
less spouse. She was scarcely four months 
dead when the signal-gun from the Tower 
announced that the head of her rival and 
supplanter had fallen upon the scaffold. 
The injured Catharine was avenged. 

Anne Boleyn met her fate with that 
audacity with which she had met and tri- 
umphed over every obstacle of her life. 
On the scaffold she was still the consum- 
mate actor. Her nerves were steel. She 
had neither been true nor untrue to any 
man, but she was true to herself. She 
was calm amid her weeping attendants. 
Her great courage all untamed, she re- 
fused to have her eyes bandaged, prefer- 
ring to see the death by which she fell. 

But which is the pleasanter scene, that 
of the brazen-faced adventuress sur- 
rounded by the hooting, hissing crowd, 
suffering that cruel death in the blazing 
noontide of a summer's day, stripped of 
her royal ornaments, deserted by the 
fawning nobles whose flattery she loved 
so well, or that of the patient Catharine 
dying calmly in her bed at Kimbolton 
Castle, with the good bishop praying at 
her side, and her friends and her loved 
young daughter near by to cheer her 
heart? Verily, who would not prefer to 
die like Catharine, the true wife and lov- 
ing woman, rather than like Anne Boleyn, 
the schemer and the usurper ? 

FRED. MYRON COLBY. 
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MAN AND THE APE—A writer thus. 


comments in the Mining and Scientific 
Press on the evidences of nature with refer- 
ence to the analogies between man and the 
higher apes: “The teaching of nature in 
regard to the genesis of species seems to be 
that similarity of structure frequently arises 
without the forms which resemble each 
other having any genetic affinity. It is 
rather to an internal cause—an innate tend- 
ency, an idiosyncrasy, a marvelous potenti- 
ality—than to surrounding conditions, that 
the origin of new specific forms is to be 
traced. The apes of the Oid and New 
Worlds respectively appear to spring from 
different types, and what they have in com- 
mon may be regarded as only parallel de- 
velopments. Human beings, who in one 
organ or feature resemble one of the ape 
tribe, differ in other organs and features 
from others of the apes and half apes, the 
Simiada and the Cedéda. It does not fol- 
low, therefore, that because we resemble 
this or that ape in this or that particular we 
therefore spring from one of his race, 
though ‘it is conceivable,’ as Professor 
Mivart has said, ‘that the physiological 
units of a living organism may be so influ- 
enced by surrounding conditions (organic 
and other) that the accumulation of these 
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SOUN after the execution of the sen- 

tence passed upon Guiteau an autop- 
sy was made in the presence of several 
physicians. The following notes of the 
examination of the brain were taken by 
Dr. D. S. Lamb, of Washington, who con- 
ducted the examination. The diagrams 
are from Ecker's * Convolutions of the 
Brain," an authority generally accepted 
by neurologists; they will assist the read- 
er in locating most of the parts to which 
reference is made. It will be observed 
that no extraordinary departures from 
normal condition were observed in the 
tissues of cerebrum and cerebellum, noth- 
ing to warrant a specific inference of dis- 
ease, and, therefore, a physical cause for 
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conditions may upset the previous rhythm 
of such units, producing modifications in 
them—a fresh chord in the harmony of 
nature—a new species!’ None of the gifts 
of man are found in the ape. Ages have | 
not sufficed to develop in him the gift of 
speech, and perhaps no length of ages 
would or could develop it. It is mere irony 
to compare our bones and brains with those 
of baboons, when we have arts and sciences 
‘to show which seem to affiliate us to higher 
intelligences, such as many have called 
angels and gods. The surprising faculties 
which we possess seem not to be the result 
of our material organization, or of merely 
natural evolution, but to have been divinely 
implanted, and to have contributed greatly 
to the production and perfecting of the 
frame we tenant. It is impossible to deny 
that the body influences the formation of 
the mind, but it is no less certain that the 
mind in part modifies the body. ‘The or- 
gans of the brain,' says Dr. George Harris, 
*are molded and influenced in their growth 
by the soul’; and Sir Matthew Hale, in 
his * Origination of Mankind,' remarks that 
the body couid not be reduced into that 
orderly frame in which it is constituted 
without the plastic and formative power ot 
the soul." 


'S BRAIN. 


the insanity pleaded by hiscounsel. The 
conformation of the skull in the region 
designated by some of the witnesses in 
the trial as showing lack of balance or 
asymmetry was found to correspond with 
the contour of the brain. The mem- 
branes were slightly diseased, but not to 
an extent implying any serious effect of 
disturbance upon the mental integrity. 
The result of the autopsy appears to be 
disappointing to neurologists generally, 
and it is claimed by some that the exam- 
ination was wanting in thoroughness, 
“owing either to lack of opportunity or 
of knowledge on the part of those di- 
rectly responsible." It is to be regretted 
that no phrenologist of ability was pres- 
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ent. The New York Medical Record thus 
summarizes the result : 

* As to the brain itself, and its convo- 
lutions, there was a high degree of fissu- 
ral ornamentation, a well-marked asym- 
metry of fissural arrangement on the two 
hemispheres, and an absence of the con- 
fluent fissural type. There was a well- 
marked fissural and general development 
of the frontal lobes. These also, we are 


told, had a peculiar shape. There was: 


terparietal ; there was a slight flattened 
elevation on the corresponding internal 
surface of the calvaria. The frontal sut- 
ure was obliterated ; the others quite 
distinct. A number of Pacchionian de- 
pressions were observed near the groove 
for the longitudinal sinus. In thickness 
the skull presented nothing remark- 
able. 

“Membranes of the Brain.—The dura 
mater was firmly adherent to the ante- 


View op THE BRAIN FROM ABOVE. 


F, Frontal lobe, P, Parietal lobe. O. occipital lobe. S, End of the horizontal branch of the fissure of Sylvius. 
c. central fissure. A, anterior central convolution. B, Posterior central convolution. F1. Upper; Fa, Middle ; 
F3. lower frontal convolution. fi, upper; fe, middle ; f3, vertical frontal fissure. Pi, upper; P2, lower parietal 
lobule. Pa, also called gyrus (convolution), supramarginalis, Pa}, gyrus angularis. ip, Sulcus (fissure), inter- 
parietalis cm, Sulcus calloso marginals. po, Sulcus parieto occipitalis. tr, upper temporal fissure. Or, First 


occipital gyrus. o, Sulcus occipitalis transversus. 


no gross evidence of disease anywhere in 
the brain-tissue. It is not at all likely 
that the microscepe could have revealed 
anything. Under the unfortunate plan 
of unsystematically cutting the brain in 
pieces, hardly anything can be expected 
from the microscope now.” 

Dr. Lamb's notes are as follows : 

“ Skull—The right parietal bone was 
slightly flattened over a space about two 
inches square, just back of the fronto- 
parietal suture and to the right of the in- 
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rior portion of the calvaria in the vicin- 
ity of the longitudinal sinus. 

“There were adhesions of the dura also 
to the base of the skull; they were quite 
firm and situated in the several fossz, 
and most marked in the deeper parts of 
the fosse, where also there were small 
patches, abruptly limited, or immovable 
arborescent congestion, with, however, 
no attendant thickening or pigmentation ; 
this stagnation was again most marked 
in the left anterior and middle fossae. 
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There was no congestion of the dura ex- 
cept at the points just noted. 

“The dura and pia mater were adher- 
ent to each other and to the brain on 
both sides along a limited portion of the 
longitudinal fissure in the vicinity of 
Pacchionian granulations. 

* The dura was slightly thickened along 
the longitudinal sinus. It was also slight- 
ly thickened and opaque along a portion 
of the line of the middle meningeal ar- 
tery on each side. 
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* The Brain was firm. Its weight, in- 
cluding the cerebrum, cerebellum, pons, 
and medulla, and a portion of the dura, 
was 49j ounces. It was slightly flattened 
in the region corresponding to the flat- 
tening of the parietal bone above men- 
tioned. On section of the cerebrum 
there was an appearance as of slight thin- 
ning of the gray cortex; the measure- 
ments taken, however, gave depths of 14` 
to } inch in close proximity to each other. 
The white substance was almost absolute- 


View oF THE BnAIN ON TMk Leet SIDE. 


F, Frontal lobe. P, parietal lobe. O, occipital lobe. T, temporal lobe. `S, Fissure of Silvius, S!, Horizontal 
branch. S!!, ascending branch. c, central Fissure. A, anterior; B, posterior central convolution. F1, upper; 


F2, middle; F3, lower (or third) frontal convolution ; 
Pi, apper; P2, lower parietal lobule. Pa!, gyrus angularis, 


precentral). 


fr, upper; (2, middle; f3, vertical frontal fissure (or 
ip, Inter-parietal fissure. cm, end of 


the sulcus calloso-marginalis. O:, First ; Oa, Second; O3, third occipital convolution. po, parietospccipital 


fissure. o, Sulcus occipitalis transversus, oz, Sulcus occipitalis longitudinalis inferior. 


Tr, frst; T2, second; 


T3, third temporal convolution, tz, first ; t2, second temporal fissure, 


* The arachnoid of the upper convexity 
of the brain presented in many places 
where it covered the sulci small patches 
of thickening and opacity ; elsewhere it 
was normal. 

“The pia mater was anemic anteriorly ; 
posteriorly there was slight hypostasis. 

* The cerebral vessels appeared to be 
normal in all respects. 

“The orbital plates were well arched, 
and presented many conical eminences of 
large size. There was no roughening 
anywhere of the inner surface of the 
skull. 
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ly anemic. The cerebellum and island 
of Reil were both covered on each side. 

“ The Fissures.—The fissures generally 
presented a considerable depth; in many 
places, as in the right fissure of Rolando, 
amounting to j inch. . 

* The right fissure of Sylvius was typi- 
cal; the left was separated from the first 
temporal fissure by a slight bridge deeply 
situated. The right fissure of Rolando 
did not connect with the fissure of Syl- 
vius; the left was separated only by a 
small bridge deeply situated. Both were 
separated from the longitudinal fissure. 
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“The first frontal fissure on the right 
side was not connected with that of Ro- 
lando, but at the posterior part was cross- 
ed by a secondary fissure. The same on 
the left side, excapt that the fissure was 
crossed by a small bridge near its center. 
The second and third frontal fissures pre- 
sented nothing remarkable. There were 
numerous secondary fissures. 

“The praecentral and retrocentral fis- 
sures, on each side, were well defined, and 
were unconnected with other fissures. 
The inter-parietal fissures, on each side, 
terminated in the transverse occipital, 
separated only by a slight bridge. The 
parieto-occipital was well marked on each 
side. The transverse occipital fissure on 
the right side was ill-defined; it began 
on the median surface and extended well 
outward. The first temporal fissure was 
well developed on the right side; on the 
left, was not of the usual length. Wer- 
nicke's fissure was well marked on the 
left side, but not confluent. 

“The - calloso-marginal fissure was 
double on each side; the upper of the two 
being probably the true one. On the 
right, the upper one extended back to the 
anterior margin of the paracentral lobule ; 
on the left, not so far. The lower one 
extended on the right side to a line about 
half an inch in front of the parieto-oc- 
cipital fissure, from which it was separa- 
ted by a small bridge; on the left side, 
also, by a bridge of larger size. 

“Orbital Surface.—On the right side 
were seven fissures, radiating from a cir- 
cular fissure surrounding a small isolated 
convolution ; on the left side were five 
fissures radiating from a small shallow 
depression. The left collateral fissure 
was well defined, extending to the ante- 
rior extremity of the temporal lobe; the 
right was a]so well marked, but did not 
extend so far back as the other, and there 
was an attempt at confluence anteriorly 
with the temporo-occipital, a small bridge 
intervening. The left temporo-occipital 
fissure was well defined. 

* The Convoluttons.—-The following alone 
call for remark: The ascending frontal 
was well defined on each side. 

“The ascending parietal on the right 
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side was well developed in its lower three- 
fourths, but narrowed in the upper fourth. 
On the left side the narrowing was less 
marked. The island of Reil presented 
on the right side five fissures and six 
straight gyri; on the left side, seven fis- 
sures and eight straight gyri. The para- 
central lobule was well marked on the 
right side; small on the left.” 


THE “Laws” OF NATURE.—The fol- 
lowing letter was written by the late 
Charles Kingsley, December 23, 1862. It 
contains a hint of value to many in the 
church to-day : 

“You are a sanguine man, my dear sir, 
who ask me to solve for you the riddle of 
existence, since the days of Job and 
Solomon, since the days of Socrates and 
Buddah; the especial riddle, too, of our 
time, with its increased knowledge of 
physical science. But what I seem to 
know I will tell you. Knowing and be- 
lieving a great deal of the advanced 
physical science of Darwin's school, I 
still can say I do not believe in the ex- 
istence of Law. ‘Laws of nature,’ ‘laws 
impressed,’ or ‘ properties impressed on 
matter,’ are to me, after careful analysis 
of their meaning, mere jargon. Nothing 
exists but Will. All physical laws and 
phenomena are but the manifestations of 
that Will—one orderly, utterly wise; ut- 
terly benevolent. In Him, ‘the Father,’ 
I can trust, in spite of the horrible things 
I see, in spite of the fact that my own 
prayers are not answered. I believe that 
He makes all things work together for 
the good of the human race, and of me, 
among the rest, so long as I obey His 
will. I believe that He will answer my 
prayer, not according to the letter, but 
according to the spirit of it; that if I 
desire good, I shall find good, though 
not the good which I longed for. And 
‘law’ and ' necessity ' I look on as phan- 
toms of my own imagination, always 
ready to reappear, but always certain, 
likewise, to vanish again, before one 
sound blow of careful logic or of practi- 
cal life. 


“ Yours, very truly, C. KINGSLEY." 
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WOMEN IN FLOOD AND FIRE AND FIELD. 


A" the way down from Milton's “ Par- 
adise Lost," and I know not how 
much longer, the popular notion regard- 
ing women seems to have been that they 
should be timid, shrinking, nerveless, and 
therefore “dependent; so their clothing, 
their education, all their conditions of 
living, have been such as to foster the 
corresponding characteristics, while the 
attributes of courage, nerve, and self-re- 
liance have been made to appear un- 
feminine. Why this should be so when 
among men, 
= The bravest are the tenderest ; 
The loving are the daring,” 

is not quite clear. 

Moreover, considering that the lack of 
self-helpfulness on the part of women 
often leads to most disastrous results, 
there appears to be good grounds for 
questioning the commonly-held view of 
the much-discussed sex. In this article 
I intend to show some reasons for doubt- 
ing its correctness. 

Women are powerless to help them- 
selves in case of accidents on the water, 
The truth of this is so nearly universal 
among civilized nations that the excep- 
tionsneed not be noted, For illustration, 
Jet us look at a disaster which occurred 
on the Mississippi river not long since. 
Part of the head-lines announcing it in 
the papers were: “ Appalling catastrophe 
on a Mississippi steamboat,” * Wholesale 
fatality among the women and children,” 
* A gallant engineer dies at his post." 

The books of the boat were lost, so a 
perfectly accurate list of the dead could 
not be made out, but, as far as known, 
twenty-seven were lost. Of these, thir- 
tecn were women and six children, leav- 
ing eight as the number of men who were 
notsaved, Then come the "saved," and 
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in all that long list, seventy-eight, there 
are only three women and seven children. 

To summarize : Out of a boat load of 
one hundred and five persons—seventy- 
six men, sixteen women, and thirteen 
children—eight men, thirteen women, and 
six children are lost. Think of the pro- 
portions ! 

Of these men one at least was not lost 
because of inability to save himself, for 
the account says, " Kelly (the second en- 
gineer) could easily have saved himself, 
but he stood to his engine until the boat 
had been landed, and then it was too late 
to escape. One of the crew saw him for 
an instant as he stood at his post of duty 
with the fierce flames burning all around 
him, His form ‘seemed a mass of fire,’ 
said the man, ‘as he sank down, never to 
rise again.’ His death was a truly heroic 
one, as he sacrificed himself at his post 
of duty to give others a chance of life.” 

Among the other lost men were two 
whose wives were lost with them, from 
which we may safely infer that these, as 
well as the engineer, perished in an effort 
to save others; thus leaving only five out 
of the eight who can be supposed to have 
been lost because they could not save 
themselves. Knowing what is expected 
of men under such circumstances, may we 
not conclude that these also were destroy- 
ed in attempting torescue helpless women 
and children ? 

Now, what of the three women who 
were saved? Two were with their hus- 
bands, and the third was rescued by a 
boy of seventeen, as the following ac- 
count shows: “Wm. McKinley, a youth 
of seventcen, was in state-room No. 23. 
His grandmother, Mrs. Percival, and his 
aunt, Miss Matsin, were in No. 17. When 


he heard the cry of ‘fire,’ he rushed back 
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through the cabin, and, opening their 
room, found them both up. Grasping his 
aunt by the arm, he pulled her along 
down the cabin. . . . . Knowing the safe- 
ty of all depended on their reaching the 
bow of the boat, he dragged his aunt 
through the flames. .... He had barely 
time to get down-stairs with his aunt and 
was compelled to jump with her to the 
coal barge as the burning boat floated 
away.” So we see that not one woman 
saved herself. 

“Felix Lehman .... was awakened 
by the bursting of his state-room door, 
and he heard the cry of fire. Seizing his 
ciothes, he ran forward and reached the 
barge just in time, as the next minute the 
vessel floated down the stream.” Had 
this man been as modest as the heroine 
of “Paul and Virginia,” doubtless one 
more man would have been numbered 
with “the dead,” instead of with “ the 
saved.” 

I have been thus particular in giving 
these accounts in order to emphasize the 
utter helplessness of women in accidents 
on the water. We might conclude from 
this pitiful story—and if we take the 
trouble to look we can find many another 
like it—that a boat load of women would 
all be lost if their boat should upset or 
take fire on a river; while a-boat load of 
men would nearly all be saved. 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, in allusion to 
this subject, quotes the saying of a look- 
er-on when the survivors from the wreck 
of the steamer Atlantic went by: "My 
God! not a woman among them all.” 
Of another shipwreck it was said, “ Every 
effort was made to assist the women up 
the masts and into places of safety till 
help arrived, but they could not climb, 
and we were forced to leave them to their 
fate.” 

A party of nine were sailing on a small 
body of water when a sudden squall near- 
ly upset the boat. One of the young la- 
dies began to wring her hands frantically 
and (in her fear forgetting her grammar) 
exclaim repeatedly, “ Four men and five 
women, and me not saved!” * Four men 
and five women, and me not saved!” 
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Fortunately the boat did not capsize, but 
what did the girl mean? She meant that 
in the water a man was expected to be 
good for himself and another one, while 
a woman was good for nothing. Each 
woman there would depend on a man to 
save himself and her. 

If the facts relating to all the sad and 
terrible scenes enacted at shipwrecks were 
made known, no doubt it would appear 
that thousands of brave men have lost 
their lives in the attempt to save women, 
whom nature has provided with as good 
facilities for saving themselves as it has 
those to whom they ignobly Cling with 
fatal dependence. What is the reason of 
this? Is it not something for women to 
be ashamed of? Suppose an equal num- 
ber of male and female cattle, sheep, hogs, 
or any other animal but the human, were 
pitched into the water: would there be 
any such inequality? Under ordinary 
conditions should we not expect to find 
as many of one sex as the other gain the 
shore? Then is it fair to claim that the 
sex of women causes their inability to 
help themselves in the water since the 
sex of other animals produces no such re- 
sult? Why can not women swim and 
climb and jump and run? 

Having considered women as related to 
perils by water, let us for a moment con- 
sider them in the fire. Has a woman as 
good a chance of safety in a burning 
building as a man has, even supposing 
her to have as steady a nerve and as well- 
trained muscle, which is not probable ? 
Think of a person running through a hall 
and down a stairway where the tongues 
of flame reach greedily out to lick up 
their terror-stricken victims: which style 
of clothing would such a person be safer 
in—that worn by men or that worn by 
women? 

A little while ago, about four miles 
from where I live, a woman died after ten 
days of excruciating agony, leaving four 
little children. Her dress caught fire 
from the grate of the cook stove, and the 
house took fire from the dress, and the 
little children were scarcely saved. There 
are many instances, recorded and unre- 
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corded, in which a woman's dress-skirt 
has been drawn into the fire of an open 
grate. l 

Coming to the field, we may not find 
anything so plainly and directly disas- 
trous liable to happen to women as we 
have seen in flood and fire; though a 
woman pursued by a mad bull or “a she- 
bear bereft of her whelps,” does not stand 
as good a chance of escape as a man does, 
especially if her way lie through briers 
and thorns and over a fence. But on ac- 
count of their dress many a mile of 
health-giving ramble is lost to women. 
Or, if the exercise is taken, it changes 
over from health-giving to disease-pro- 
moting, because of the fatigue induced 
by hindering, burdensome, and otherwise 
unhealthful clothing. Persons who set 
themselves for the first time to thinking 
seriously of the manifold ways in which 
women are injured and fettered by their 
clothing, will be amazed that they have 
been so long thoughtless on the subject. 

In Florida the law compels ten-rail 
fences. Fences are more plentiful than 
roads, so that often, to reach a given point 
4 great distance can be saved by going 
through the fields, which necessitates 
climbing the fences. I once saw a lady 
and her male companion walk half a mile 
—more or less—around one of those 
fences because she “could not adjust her 
dress to get over that fence." 

That may seem a trifling matter, büt it 
is a fair example of a woman's disadvan- 
tages under present conditions. It is a 
trifle compared with the fact that many 
a precious life is lost in marine disasters 
because women have been so dressed and 
are so dressed that they have never learn- 
ed and can not have the free use of their 
limbs. The locomotive organs of men 
and women are operated on the same 
principles, and were it not for the prevail- 
ing ideas of what is womanly in dress 
and conduct, there is no reason why, in 
any emergency, those of the woman 
should not stand her in as good stead as 
those of the man. Science and con- 
science ought to be summoned in council 
and show us some better way. Were this 
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a matter of propriety or convenience 


simply, it migat be well to let it alone, 
but when it is shown to be a matter of 
life and death, ought we to regard it in- 
differently ? 

. It has often been said that a long-es- 
tablished custom traced to its origin will 
be found to have good reasons for exist- 
ing. Whether this be true or not its ac- 
ceptance has often been influential in pre- 
serving many customs for which no pres- 
ent excuse can be found. We are often 
told that this utter dependence of women 
on men always did and always will exist, 
but there are many who refuse to believe 
either one of these statements. It is one 
thing to assume that a thing “always has 
been,” and another to prove it. Proving 
that it “ always has been” does not prove 
that it always will be. 

When I was a little girl my home was 
a mile from the village, and half of the 
way, to shorten the distance, we went 
“across lots.” The path we trod was a 
very crooked one. When I first walked 
it I wondered at its windings and turn- 
ings. After I grew older and learned that 
a straight line is the shortest distance be- 
tween two points, I wondered still more 
that so crooked a path should have been 
marked out. As the years went on and 
I saw a rock or a stump or a tree remov- 
ed from beside crooks in the path and 
still the crookedness remain long after 
its original cause had ceased to exist, I 
realized that the other crooks in the path 
had also been made to avoid contact with 
some obstacle which had disappeared be- 
fore I trod the crooked path. And wher 
we struck out a new path one spring by 
walking around an unusually obdurate 
snowbank which lay across the old one, I 
saw that so short-lived a thing as a pile 
of snow might determine for many years 
the way in which people would walk who 
came to where it had lain. 

And many a custom grown gray with 
years, so old that its age is forgotten, has, 
on investigation, been shown to have be- 
gun in some mere accident—the caprice 
or tyranny, or selfishness or lust of some 
person influential at the time of its ori- 
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gin. Let us trace to its source this help- 
lessness of women in times where help is 
sorely needed, and sce if there are not 
among our customs many that have no 
right to existence in this day and genera- 
tion, Perhaps we shall find that even if 
at their origin they had justification, that 
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passed away long ago, and the customs 
only remain because of thoughtless, inert 
prejudice. [f we are walking in devious 
ways for whose twistings and turnings 
there remains now no excuse, let us set 
to work to make straight paths for our 
feet. CELIA B. WHITEHEAD. 


"HER LITTLE BEAU’ 


It more thought were given to cause 
and less to effect, certain reforms 
which the philanthropists of the world 
are anxious to bring about would come 
more speedily. In fact, by this reversion 
of the common process, there would 
cease to be any results tocorrect. If the 
fountain-head be pure, there can surely be 
no necessity for purifying the streams 
which flow from it. 

Marriage is universally considered in 
our present state of civilization, the most 
important matter in life. Love may be 
“to man, a thing apart,” and “ woman's 
whole existence,” but the fact remains 
that upon marriage is founded the perma- 
nent happiness or misery of each man 
and woman who enters that state. 

If this be so—and no one who takes an 
impartial and intelligent survey of exist- 
ing socia] conditions can deny the fact— 
it certainly follows that of all the matters 
upon which human sense and foresight is 
to be exercised, not one should exact 
more than this, All facts, observation, 
and experience proving this theory to be 
a perfectly sound one, what do we find to 
be the common social practice ? 

The kindest mothers, with a lack of 
consideration and common sense in exact 
proportion to their kindness, do their 
children the greatest harm in apparently 
the most innocent ways by the false and 
silly notions early put into their young 
heads. “He’s your little beau!" the 
mother simpers to her daughter, of the 
eight-year-old youngster who draws her 
on his sled to school, or singles her out 
as his companion in any game. “She's 
your little sweetheart," she remarks with 
& smirk to her son who shows an affection 
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for some little girl in the neighborhood, 
or a desire to do her some little service. 

In consequence of this sott of sugges- 
tion, all natural companionship — that 
sweet unconsciousness of self and sex 
which should distinguish the boy and girl 
period of life, at least—is blighted at the 
outset by the addition of an artificial ele- 
ment which rapidly degrades and destroys 
it. The girl no longer looks upon the 
boy simply as her companion and play- 
mate. He is invested with a certain mys- 
terious quality which draws a distinct 
boundary line between them, something 
she can not discern and still less define, 
yet tangible enough to convert the little 
boy into the little beau, and thereby 
change the entire relation. The boy on 
his part becomes even more mystified. 
He can not so readily adjust himself to 
the new order of things. Sentimentality 
is with him less readily developed, even 
under the most favorable conditions. 
Generally this state of things proves to 
him awkward and uncomfortable. He is 
easily teased about it, and often, as a re- 
sult, turns from the society of his girl 
friends to those of his own sex, with 
whom he can at least be himself, free and 
natural in all his associations. Such an 
effect is to be deplored, for separation is 
a loss to both of them. 

With the girl, this same hint, sugges- 
tion, consciousness, is kept up without in- 
termission through the following ycars. 
Life is made synonymous with love—not 
in the cxalted sense in which it is and al- 
ways must be so—but only so far as love 
is synonymous with matrimony and mat- 
rimony synonymous with wealth, posi- 
tion, leisure, and independence. The boy 
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is early released from this bondage to so- 
cial custom. He releases himself, in fact. 
Before the desire for a mate and a home 
gives him an incentive for labor and self- 
denial he develops a hundred ambitions 
in different directions, and for years leads 
an existence as free from all purpose of 
' marriage as if no such institution existed. 
But every new male acquaintance of the 
girl is looked upon as a possible husband. 
His personal appearance, his business and 
his prospects, his relatives, his social in- 
fluence and connections, are considered 
with an idea of their desirability in a mat- 
rimonial alliance. It is not alone the 
young girl who so speculates upon them. 
Her friends and relatives, in a flutter of 
curiosity and anticipation, are quite as 
ready and eager to canvass the same mat- 
ter. 

As the years go on and the young 
woman is so unfortunate as to reach the 
advanced age of twenty-five—to “turn 
the first corner,” in the elegant and ex- 
pressive metaphor of the day—still un- 
married, the fact is a cause for constant 
remark and unconcealed regret. On that 
point, society seems to be unanimous in 
opinion. It is interesting to speculate 
how many mothers feel in their secret 
hearts what one—a leader in society, and 
considered a woman of more than ordi- 
nary intelligence—was frank enough to 
say openly, “I am sure I would rather my 
daughter would marry miserably than not 
to marry dt all. It's so much less dis- 
graceful!" 

With the theories universally held on 
this subject, who can wonder that so 
many daughters do marry miserably ? 
that the precept so much inculcated, a 
husband at all hazards, should make them 
willing to run enormous risks in this all- 
important business of life? Surely, the 
connection between cause and effect can 
never be more easily traced than in this 
matter, But not now, any more than in 
the historic ages of the world, do men 
gather grapes of thorns. As aman sow- 
eth so shall he reap. Our newspapers are 
filled with stories, infinite in their varia- 
tions, yet all upon the same theme and 
in the same keynote of matrimonial de- 
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ception, cruelty, desertion. Our courts, 
from highest to lowest, are kept busy in 
regulating these evils, in deciding how 
much abuse or torture husbands and 
wives must legally endure from each other 
and under what circumstances they are 
at liberty to go their several ways. Our 
land.is filled with broken hearts and 
broken homes—to say nothing of the 
broken heads which occasionally precede 
both of them— miserable men, wretched 
women, neglected children, who, from 
our human standpoint, might better never 
have been born than come into the world 
as the fruit of such unions, these are the 
inevitable and infinite results—not whol- 
ly, it is true, but very largely—of the per- 
nicious doctrine : “ Get everything you can, 
but with all thy getting, get a husband; a 
rich one if possible, but some kind of a 
one, at any rate." 

It is a common notion, and one the wis- 
dom of which is verified by experience, 
that the best way in which to keep a 
child out of mischief is to give him some- 
thing to do. Just so long as girls are ed- 
ucated to believe that marriage is the 
only aim of a woman's life, and that fail- 
ing of marriage, life has nothing left of 
occupation, interest, usefulness, or suc- 
cess, just so long will mistake and misery 
lie in wait for them. It is a logical se- 
quence. Educate them to the true value 
and significance of life; to the belief that 
marriage can bring happiness only when 
it is the result, first, of respect, and then 
of the love which hopeth, believeth, and 
endureth all things; then perhaps this 
great problem will solve itself. So much 
at least will be gained that women will 
not feel compelled to marry to satisfy 
public opinion or for the sake of the 
home and support they are amply able to 
provide for themselves. Even an optimist 
would feel compelled to admit in view of 
existing social conditions that things 
could not be much worse. For the sake 
then of possible and probable improve- 
ment, it would seem the part of wisdom 
to bring about some change in this direc- 
tion as speedily as possible, eveh to the 
extent of sacrificing “her little beau." 

CAROLINE B, LEROW. 
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“THE CHEROKEE ROSE." 
['' Many moons ago," says an old Indian | ‘ My sire is there—the white-hatred chief ; 


legend, “a young Seminole chief was cap- | 


tured by the hereditary foes of his tribe, the 
Cherokees, and condemned to die by torture 
at the stake. The night before his intended 
immolation a youthful maiden of the latter 
tribe, moved by love for the warrior's manly 
beauty and unflinching fortitude, stealthily 
loosed the cords that bound him, and bade 
him be free. The warrior, however, refused 
to escape, unless his lovely liberator would 
consent to fly with him and become hls wife. 
This sheassented to ; butafter they had gone 
some distance from her home she besought 
him to allow her to return, and bear away 
with her some memento of the loved ones she 
was leaving forever. So, retracing her foot- 
steps, she returned with the flowering branch 
of a white rose, which she had plucked from 
the spot where it grew beside her father's 
tent. This branch she preserved, and planted 
it by the door of her new home in the land of 
the Seminoles. And from that day, says tra- 
dition, this beautiful flower has always been 
known in Florida and throughout the South- 
ern States, by the name of ‘ the Cherokee 
rose,'"] 


Sue severed his bonds, and she whispered low, 
“My warrior, thou art free. 

We will fly, my brave; and with thee I'll go, 
From the land of the Cherokee ; 

I wlll leave tho tents of my trthe behind, 
And the realms that my fathers sway, 

To follow my love, like the trusting hind, 
To the South-land far away.” 


Then they silently stole through the forest dim, 
‘Neath the shade of the summer's night, 

While the whippoorwill sung his eerie hymn, 
And the ellent stars gleaméd bright; 

But when the flueh from the dawn's young face 
Camo over tlie eastern hlll, 

Her thought looked buck to her native piace, 
And tho hearts that loved her still. 


“Oh! warrior love ! thy hoart ls high, 
And thy proud eye scorns to weep ; 
But a maiden's heart waa made to sigh, 
And her love of home is deep ; 
And, yonder, I leave my girlhood’s home, 
"Tis there my dear ones rest ; 
They will miss their bird, while her wing doth 
roam . 
Bo far from her early rest. 
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There, too, my mother mild ; 
Their hearts wijl shrink, like the withered leaf, 
For their loved and vanished child ; 
Then let me go, my warrior, back, 
To gather one pale, white rose, 
And bear it away, on my far-off track, 
To the land of my kindred's foes. 


“I know that thy bow can strike the game 
To feast thy chosen bride, 

That thy strong right arm will guard my fame, 
In the life-path by thy side; 

I shall nestle close, like the turtledove, 
In the shelter of Love's green tree ; 

But the tender days of my childbood’s love 
Can never come back to me. 


' I have left my all, for the love of thee ; 
Then grant mc this sole request, 

To gather one rose to bear with me 
From my childhood's tender nest ; 

It will talk to my heart of the days goue by, 
And tell of a mother's care, 

And I'Jl dream that my loved ones still are nigh, 
When its white leaves greet me fuir." 


85, she gathered that rose from her father's tent, 
And glided away once more, 

And they never knew where their loved one went, 
Whom their captive from them bore ; 

But she plauted the rose by her warrior's cot, 
And ít grew and budded there, 

When the name of the maiden waa long forgot 
Whose love had horne it there. 


e 

For many & moon hath passed and gone, 
And mury a sommer’s glow, ^ 

Since that rose first shed Its petals wan 
O'er her grave, in the long ago; 

But still, in the “land of flowers ” bright, 
Where the tribes bave ceased to be, 

That flower of love blooms pure and white, 
The rosc of the Cherokee, 


The race of the red man hath faded long 
From the still Floridian shudes, 

And hushed is the dark-browed maiden’s song, 
"Mid the silent Everglades ; 

But still that delicate flower grows 
Their unknown graves above, 

And an emblem pure is tbe pale, white rose, 
Of the Indian malden'e love. 


B. FRANK TAYLOR. 
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A REMARKABLE GEYSER. 


IN a work recently published by Prof. 
Joseph LeConte, on geology, he de- 
scribesa geyser which far exceeds in grand- 


eur the natural fountains of Iceland. He | 


says : “This wonderful geyser region is sit- 


uated in the northwest corner of Wyoming 
on an elevated volcanic plateau near the 
headwaters of the Madison river, a tribu- 
tary of the Missouri, and of the Snake 
river, a tributary of the Columbia. The 
basin is only about three miles wide. 
About it are abundant evidences of pro- 
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digious volcanic activity, secondary vol- 
canic phenomena being developed on a 
stupendous scale, and of every kind, viz: 
Hot springs, carbonated springs, fuma- 
roles, mud-volcanoes and geysers. In 


this vicinity are more than 10,000 vents 
of all kinds. In some places, as on 
Gardner’s river, the hot springs are 
mostly lime-depositing, and in others, as 
on Firehole river, they are geysers de- 
positing silica. 

* [n the upper geyser basin, the valley is 
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covered with a snowy deposit from the 
hot geyser waters. The surface of the 
mound-like, chimney-like, and hive-like 
elevations, immediately surrounding the 
vents, is, in some cases, ornamented in 
the most exquisite manner by deposits of 
the same, in the form of scalloped em- 
broidery set with pearly tubercles; in 
others, the silicious deposits take the 
most fantastic forms. In some places 
the silica is deposited in large quantities, 


three or four inches deep, in a gelatinous 
condition, like starch paste. Trunks and 
branches of trees immersed in these 
waters are speedily petrified.” . 
The engraving is taken from Prof. Le- 
Conte's book. It represents the Bee- 
hive, so called from the shape of its 
mound. This geyser shoots up a splen- 
did column, two or three feet in diameter, 
and to the height by measurement of 219 
feet, and plays 15 minutes each time. 


POETRY AND POETS. 


ThE ancient and superstitious notions 
that poetic genius or a genius for 
poetry was something superadded to the 
human mind, in rare and particular in- 
stances—that poets were endowed with 
some faculty that distinguished them 
from common mortals, and that poetry 
was incapable of any form of expression 
other than the literary form—that the 
inkstand was the sole fountain of poetic 
inspiration, the pen the sole conductor of 
the divine affatus, and the written page 
its sole repository, have long since given 
place to more rational ideas. We are all 
poets nowadays, the difference, in this 
respect, between one person and another 
being one of degree rather than of kind, 
and poets, so styled, are endowed with no 
faculty or faculties different in kind from 
those of other people—poets #72 so styled 
—yet poets all, since all possess in some 
degree of development the same kind 
and number of faculties that any one 
does. The recognition of painting and 
sculpture as branches of the poetic art, 
however, is about as far as the world in 
general has gone in this direction, while 
poetic sentiment, feeling, and genuine 
poetic art have steadily advanced until 
they have pervaded and possessed every 
department of human interest and even 
of practical enterprise. So insatiable has 
the desire for harmony, beauty, become 
that every instrument, even of the hum- 
blest utility, must have the sign and sym- 
bol of some kind or degree of poetic sen- 


can not find a market. No person, how- 
ever unpoetic he might consider himself, 
would accept as a stove a plain box of 
iron, which would answer every practical 
purpose of a stove just as well as one of 
a more ornate pattern and graceful de- 
sign. The lady who does not read poetry 
doesn't like it, and thinks herself devoid 
of poetic feeling or sentiment, ten chances 
to one can take an ugly wooden frame 
and, by her constructive skill, taste, and 


perception of harmony in color and form, 


upholster it and transform it into an ele- 
gant and inviting couch fit for the gods 
to recline on, and so prove herself as 
true a poet—perhaps a truer in her sphere 
—as she who wrote the translation of 
Mozart's Requiem. For what is poetry 
but the perception and feeling of beauty 
and harmony, and what is poetic art but 
the power and skill to give it expression 
—whether with tongue or pen or with 
anyothertool? Fortwothings the world 
was made--for use and for beauty, and 
somewhere within the circumference of 
that word, beauty, lies all the meaning 
and all the applications of the word 
poetry, and true proportions and just ,re- 
lations of use to beauty, and beauty to 
use, make harmony. Poe was not a har- 
monious character on the whole, yet a 
real poet—one of wonderful power and 
wealth of imagination. His case is a 
good illustration that the poetic element 
is but one element in a harmonious char- 
acter, and that when in great excess it 


timent inscribed or wrought upon it or it | may cause great inharmony in the life of 
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the individual. His world-famed poem, 
“The Raven,” is, perhaps, the plainest 
and worst case of deviation from true 
poetic harmony to be found in the sphere 
of pen-written poetry. It has much 
beauty, but absolutely nouse ; and beauty 
without use is frivolous and vain, just as 
usc without beauty is hideous and bald. 
And beauty is not “its own excuse for 
being "—the sage of Concord to the con- 
trary notwithstanding—at least not its 
sole excuse, neither in the literature of 
poetry or elsewhere. There, as every- 
where, it has another excuse or reason for 
being—its relation to use. A mountain 
of naked rock is a thing of itself hide- 
ous, though all compact of use, covered 
with verdure, in sun or shade it is chang- 
ed and glorified. So the beauty of the 
living shrub and vine has itself to show 
and the baldness of the mountain to hide 
—its own and another's excuse for being. 
Nevertheless, the Emersonian theory of 
the independence of beauty is, conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, adopted by the ma- 
jority of poets. One notable exception, 
at least, is to be found among American 
verse writers, I know not whether he 
has ever given the subject a moment's 
special thought, yet his writings every- 
where furnish illustrations of a grave, not 
to say severe, subordination of the ele- 
ment of beauty to its just relations to use 
in poetic composition; and he himself 
has correctly stated one side of the ques- 
tion of the true scope of ornamentation 
in literature as follows : 


** The graven flower makes not the blade less strong.” 
—WHITTIER, 


He might have told us that the blade, 
which is a form of use, is one-half the 
flower’s excuse for being a form of beauty, 
and that, graver too oft, and too deep, 
ruins alike the sword and the song. A 
less consummate artist than the author 
of “ Evangeline,” the Quaker bard is, in 
the highest sense of the term, the truest 
poet of the age—not merely that he pos- 
sesses a juster sense of the proportions 
of the various elements that enter into 
poetic composition than many others, but 
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that in all his work there is seen a higher 
sense—that of the grave responsibility of 
his office. To make the good and the 
true beautiful also, is surely a better and 
truer conception of the purpose of poetic 
art than that which so many poets are 
possessed of—the vain-glorious desire of 
saying something handsome, and art, a 
means to that end. Of all modern poets 
Whittier alone deserves to rank with the 
great bards of antiquity. The unknown 
author of that incomparable poem and 
undoubtedly the most marvelous pro- 
duction of all ages, the Book of Job, was 
not inspired with a more serious and sub- 
lime purpose than he. The wrathful 
lightning of Isaiah's pen was not more 
terrible upon the enslavers of his people, 
nor his pity for the enslaved more tender 
and true, than the hatred of human sla- 
very and sympathy for the wronged and 
oppressed everywhere, as expressed in the 
verse of his one true successor in the 
cause of human freedom and human 
rights. Itis this consecration of his ge- 
nius to the welfare of his fellow-men, , 
this dedication of his divine art to human 
weal that makes and marks Whittier the 
truest poet of the age. Slowly but surely 
we are coming to realize that the one true 
standard of greatness and goodness is. 
the amount and kind of work a man does 
for his fellow-man. With the exception 
of Byron, the most pitiful case of utter 
failure to lift and inspire his readers to 
higher levels and with loftier ideals of hu- 
man life and conduct on the part of any 
professor of the art beautiful whose rec- 
ord I am familiar with, is that of the au- 
thor of “The Raven." I speak of Poe 
as the author of “The Raven," because 
that is the one sole production of his pen 
by which he will be remembered for any 
Poe was madden- 
ed and consumed by the heat of his own 
imagination. The universe throbbed and 
beat like a vast and many-voiced drum 
on his morbidly sensitive hearing. The 
inner world was a constant tintinnabula- 
tion of mingled and mysterious sound, 
and he was crazed with the desire to catch 
and reduce it to a form tangible and audi- 
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ble to others. In his hours of silent 
meditation no man ever plunged deeper 
into the abysms of gloomy imagination, 
and none ever wandered so far and so 
lone, away from the healthful light of the 
outer world, lost and entranced in the 
caverns and aisles of the inner world, 
from whence he came forth, haggard, 
wretched, and despairing, that he could 
not reproduce the visions and the voices 
of that cnchanted and resplendent palace 
of the soul—his own imagination. Noth- 
ing was more natural or necessary than 
that he should “quaff some kind,” though 
coarser, "nepenthe" on such occasions. 
So the poet drank and died a drunkard. 
What says the physiologist to such a case 
as this? Was he not the victim of a too 
highly-wrought and over-sensitive organ- 
ization rather than a willful wrong-doer? 
Such meaningless and marvelous music 
as his poetic productions are, never came 
from any but a distempered mind, yet 
some parts of Poe's intellectual organiza- 
tion were pre-eminently sound; a clearer- 
sighted or more sagacious critic the poetic 
fraternity of this country never produc- 
ed. 1 doubt if any one of them ever 
thought of Bryant's “O Fairest of the 
Rural Maids ”—that short and simple 
. piece—as "the truest poem written by 
Bryant," until Poe made the statement, 
and I doubt if any one of them doubted 
its correctness after it was made. So 
eminent a poet as William Cullen Bryant 
must have written quite a goodly number 
of “true poems” in his time—beginning 
with “ Thanatopsis " at the age of eight- 
een, and continuing to write poetry until 
pasteighty. Andif the poem which Poe 
said was the truest he ever wrote, is real- 
ly so, it must be a remarkably truthful 
production. It might be interesting and 
worth the while for any lover of true 
poetry, and particularly so if a special 
admirer of Bryant's work, to read " The 
Rural Maids," and see if his judgment 
confirms the critics, If so, the instance 
might serve to give a clearer insight asto 
the intrinsic qualities of poetic composi- 
tion forever after, and serve as a basis for 
future judgments and comparisons as' 
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well. The first stanza, which runs as fol- 


lows: 
“ O, fairest of the rural maids— 
Thy birth was in the forest shades— 


Green boughs and glimpses of the sky 
Were all that met thy infant eye," 


is not poetry at all, only a rhymed prel- 
ude thereto. It might have been as true 
and as significant of a pig or a puppy as 
of a rural maid. The poetry comes in 
afterward ; here, for instance: 


“ Thy step is as the wind that weaves 
Its playful way among the leaves, 
And all the beauty of the place 
Is in thy heart and on thy face." 


And nothing in the English language, I 
think, could be more crystal-like in its 
clearness, or more naturally and simply 
beautiful than : g 


^ Thine eyes are springs, in whose serene 
And silent waters heaven is seen ; 
Their lashes are the herbs that look 
On their young figures in the brook," 


If these are selections from the truest 
poem written by one of America’s most 
distinguished poets, then the youth of 
America have the study of the qualities 
of the truest of much true poctry always 
at command. Yet if any one is disposed _ 
to cavil at the judgment of one of the 
most acute critics that ever lived, let him 
take a kindred topic, slightly easier to 
handle if he chooses, and see what can 
be made of it. Take, for instance, “The 
Fattest of the Rural Pigs,” or, "The 
Sleekest of the Rural Pups"—one that 
curls his tail and fiddles jigs after the 
manner of the one of nursery-rhyme ce- 
lebrity, or that barks at the calves and 
licks the cups. Burns could make a good 
poem on “Twa Dogs," and surely almost 
any one who thinks “ The Rural Maids " 
a simple thing, could make a tolerably 
fair one on one, with a pig for choice, if 
preferred. If this is the truest of all the 
poetry written by a poet who wrote longand 
much, and through itall “ uttered nothing 
base,” it would seem that it ought to be 
tolerably easy to find out, with the exam- 
ple before us, just what constitutes true 
poetry, and how infallibly to distinguish 
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the true from the false in this department 
of literature. You step to a clear spring 
and see your face and form clearly reflect- 
ed in its crystal depths; and you know 
whether it is a true or a false reflection. 
Yet, although you are familiar with the 
terms refraction and reflection, and know 
all about light and shade, there is some- 
thing mysterious still about it. You see 
the subject of this poem as you see your 
face in the spring—moving with it, ming- 
ling with it, a part of it—and not, as most 
artists would have pictured the maid, a 
separate object with a distinct and sepa- 
rate surrounding like the frame of a pict- 
ure. She is the spirit of the whole scene, 
or the embodiment of the spirit of the 
place. The conception is extremely sub- 
tile; its execution equally so. No part 
of the picture is sharply outlined, but all 
parts blend like light and shade, 


The light shade of the trees and rocks 
Is on thy brow and in thy locks." 


While this litte poem consists princi- 
pally of a few simple comparisons, they 
are so close, so exact, and clear that, like 
your face in the spring, they cease to be 
. Mere comparisons and become reflections. 
Let some artist paint a human figure with 
light lying not on it, but shining through 
it and blending with it in such a way that 
the light shall appear to resolve itself into 
a human figure, or the human figure to 
have resolved itself into light, so that you 
can not tell which, and he will have ac- 
complished a piece of work analogous to 
the poet's in his picture of “The Rural 
Maids.” Once largely prevalent notion of 
opinion is that poetry flourishes best in 
a barbarous or semi-barbarous state of 
society ; that the infancy of a civilization 
is its most favorable period for the devel- 
opment of its poetic genius, and that as 
civilization advances the muse of song, 
as though she could not bear the light of 
day, skulks into obscurity and lapses into 
silence. This opinion is, of course, found- 
ed on the fact that all or most of the 
great masterpieces of poetic composition 
have been produced away back in the 
morning twilight of the world's civiliza- 
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tions, and on that conception of poetry 
which limits its expression to a single 
form—the literary form. But there is an- 
other, or other, aspects of the subject 
which make it appear that the poetic sen- 
timent is founded on certain innate fac- 
ulties of the human mind and which are 
common to all in some degree of devel- 
opment, and that what it lacks of expres- 
sion in the form of literature, it will sup- 
ply and does supply through other 
forms. The development of the 
practical arts and sciences, so far 
from diminishing poetic sentiment, 
minister to and encourage its growth. 
Through their agency the day is not far 
distant when iron may become more fluid 
than ink, and a more universal exponent 
of poetic fancy, for poetry need not be 
written, it may be wrought. When Mrs. 
Browning, the poet, wrote in her “Song 
for the Ragged Schools " of London— 


“ Put a thought beneath their rags, 
To ennoble the heart’s struggle,” 


the world applauded it as a wise and 
beautiful thought, and called it poetry. 
But when Elias Howe, the inventor, said, 
* Put a thing beneath their roofs to light- 
en the burden of the common lot," the 
world called it, when done, a patent right. 
Yet his was essentially the same wise and 
beautiful thought as hers; only the one 
was written in ink and the other wrought 
in iron; and the world must see it in 
black and white before it will acknewl- 
edge it to be poetry. But which was the 
truer poet of the two, if there was any 
difference, she who only wrote the wise 
and beautiful thought, or he who wrought 
it? There was a world of pathos in 
Hood's * Song of the Shirt." There isa 
world of promise and prophecy in Howe's 
* Song of the Sewing Machine." Itsings 
of emancipation as rhythmically as the 
other of slavery. Machine poetry and 
the poetry of machinery are quite differ- 
ent articles, and there is no need of con- 
founding them. Who that hopes for that 
great new day for humankind, when all 
slavish and compulsory toil for bread 
shall end, when the mills of necessity 
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shall cease to grind men’s bones into 
bread, while their wheels are run by hu- 
man blood, when time and opportunity 
shall be given for souls to live as well as 
bodies—who that thus hopes and believes 
but invests the many beautiful and won- 
derful inventions and appliances for main- 
taining life at a less expense of time and 
toil than was ever possible heretofore— 
with a halo of romantic, poetic, and pro- 
phetic light that turns them into the good 
genii who shall multiply thicker and fast- 
er, until they shall do all the bidding of 
men, their lords and masters, and men 
shall be easy masters of all the yet hard 
conditions of life. The submarine cable 
is the Iliad of the nineteenth century— 
greater, grander tlian the old Greeks— 
and the trans-continental railway shall 
yet make the prairies of the West anoth- 
er “ Paradise Regained.” There is some- 
thing more than power in the locomo- 
tive, something more than speed in the 
telegraph. They are moral and spiritual 
agencies, types of the swifter and closer 
on-coming of the better day. You see 
in the one the symbol of the brute forces 
of human nature subjected to the God- 
like in man, and not the symbol merely, 
but the thing itself that is symbolized. 
In the other you hear the hum of spirit 
voices—swift intelligences that flash from 
sea to sea, and from shore to shore. If 
it is poetry when Shakespeare describes 
Prospero sending Ariel, the spirit, through 
the air to the sea to stir up a “ Tempest” 
that shall wreck a ship, what is it when 
Prosperos sit in their rooms all along the 
highways of traffic and travel, and, by a 
touch of the finger, foretell the coming 
of the tempest from the west to the east, 
and save ships from wreck? 

If the ancient prophets who foresaw 
the glories of a great and complex civil- 
ization iike ours, and beyond were poets, 
what are they who act the drama they 
wrote —we, who are doing what they 
dreamed? You can not confine poetry 
to paper; you can not separate that in- 
nate principle from any form of human 
enterprise, any more than you can sepa- 
rate the grain from the wood, or bleach 
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the color from the clouds, or take the 
sublimity out of Niagara. Nature blends 
the beautiful or the sublime with all her 
work; and so does man with all of his. 
Whenever, wherever, and however the 
bleakness, bareness, and baldness of use 
is offset, clothed and garmented with 
beauty, then, there, and in that manner 
the office and mission of poetry is scen 
and performed. And with whomsoever 
the beautiful is an abiding presence, the 
same is a poet forevermore. 


Ir HE CAN, WHY Nor SHE?—À man 
said to me the other day, “ This is a very 
good work for the women to be engaged 
in, but it's poor business for the Governor 
of a State." I replied: “My dear sir, 1 
wish you could stay at home and bend, 
like your wife, over the wash-tub, nurse 
the babies, darn the socks, and attend to 
the duties of the house, and everything 
else of that character which tends to wear 
out the physical strength of women, while 
your wife could loaf for a while around 
some grog-shop; you would then be a 
‘fanatic’ yourself upon this question.” 
If there is one of you here to-night who 
should catch your wife loafing around a 
saloon, you would apply for a divorce in- 
side of twenty-four hours; you would 
think, if she were guilty of so infamous a 
thing, she would be unworthy such a 
specimen of manhood as yourself; and 
yet for all this you can linger about these 
places week after week. 

GOV. ST. JOHN. 


MEN WITHOUT OCCUPATION. — The 
man who has nothing to do is the most 
miserable of beings. No matter how 
much wealth a man possesses, he can not 
be happy without occupation. We were 
born to labor, and the world is our vine- 
yard. In occupation we forget our cares, 
trials, and sorrows. If we have enough 
for ourselves, we can labor for the good 
of others; one of the most delightful 
duties a man or woman can possibly 


engage in. 


ARE HOUSE-PLANTS UNHEALTHFUL? 


ARE HOUSE-RLANTS UNHEALTHFUL ? 


HE effect of housc-plants on health 

has been the subject of much discus- 
sion lately, some writers of eminence tak- 
ing the ground that it is injurious, while 
others stoutly maintain it to be beneficial. 
Dr. J. M. Anders, of Philadelphia, has 
been investigating the matter and pub- 
lished a paper containing the results of 
his observations, from which we take the 
following : 

“Three of the chief functions in plant 
life are the absorption of carbonic acid, 
the exhalation of oxygen, and the gener- 
ation of ozone, Now, it has been conclu- 
sively shown that variations in the amount 
of these gases from the presence of any 
number of plants have no appreciable cf- 
fect on the air of an apartment, the ab- 
sorption and exhalation of these sub- 
stances being carried on too slowly either 
toimprove or to vitiate the air. 

“ There is, however, yet another process 
in plants, which in this connection is of 
far greater importance, viz., that of ¢van- 
spiration, By this term is meant the ex- 
halation of moisture by the leaves. In 
order to convey some notion of the great 
activity of this function, it might be sta- 
ted that at the above rate the Washing- 
ton elm, at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
with its two hundred thousand square 
feet of leaf surface, would give off seven 
and three-quarter tons of water in twelve 
hours. In the twenty-four hours an in- 
door plant will transpire more than half 
as much as one inthe openair. It would 
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appear to follow naturally from these 
facts that growing plants would be capa- 
ble of raising the proportion of aqueous 
vapor of the air of closed apartments. 
And this was conclusively shown by ex- 
periments in the Episcopal Hospital. 

“During the summer months, when the 
windows are thrown widely open and the 
doors kept ajar, the influence of transpi- 
ration is quite inconsiderable; on the 
other hand, when the interchange of air 
is not too rapid, a sufficient number ol 
plants, well watered, havethe effect of in- 
creasing the amount of moisture to a 
considerable extent, This point, as will 
be presently seen, is of special impor- 
tance where houses are heated by dry-air 
furnaces. 

* Although science can not readily de- 
termine the exact relative humidity most 
conducive to health, still, according to 
the best authorities on the subject, it is 
considered that about seven-eighths of 
what the air will contain at a given tem- 
perature is the proper standard. By re- 
peated testing the writer has recently 
found that the degree of humidity is gen- 
erally below that standard in this latitude. 
It was also found that air warmed by an 
open fireplace, or air heated by steam, 
gave a complement of the dew-point from 
two to four degrees Fahrenheit greater 
than the external air, and in the case of 
rooms heated by a dry-air furnace the 
complement was from five to seven de- 
grees greater at the same temperature. 
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From this exhibit it will be seen that the 
atmosphere of a room warmed by dry air 
contains far too little moisture to be 
healthful. The peculiar effects of dry 
air on human beings are well known to 
the progressive practitioner. 

“It is true that in special states of the 
system —e.g., in chronic rheumatism—dry 
heat is beneficial; but this is no argu- 
ment against the benefit ordinarily deriv- 
ed from a proper amount of moisture in 
the atmosphere. On the other hand, if 
the presence of a certain number of 
thrifty plants in an occupied room warm- 
ed by dry air would have the effect of 
raising the relative humidity to the ex- 
tent indicated, it is clear that we possess 
in them one of the readiest means of ob- 
viating these evil consequences. In all 
instances, then, in which artificial heat is 
used, but particularly in the case of dry 
air, as that furnished by furnaces, plants 
become, under proper regulations, hygien- 
ic agents of special value. 

* Of course it is chiefly in diseases of a 
chronic nature, and particularly those af- 
fecting the lungs and air-passages, that 
we should expect to derive good results 
from such a measure as stocking the sick- 
room with growing plants, for it is in such 
cases that dry heat does the most harm. 
House-plants have, however, a sphere of 
usefulness which is independent of atmos- 
pheric humidity. In nervous disorders 
of the functional class, such as melancho- 
lia and chlorosis, in diseases of the mind 
proper, and in other allied conditions (ex- 
cessive grief, ennui, etc.), where it is nec- 
essary to divert the mind or relieve ten- 
sion, nothing is more efficient than the 
pleasing occupation of studying and car- 
ing for plants. 

"But it is in that sweeping disease, 
phthisis, that plants offer the best hope of 
success as therapeutic agents. The im- 
portance of this point demands that it 
should receive careful attention. 

“On this subject, my friend, Dr. Hiram 
Corson, of Conshohocken, Pennsylvania, 
writes : ' My mother, her two sisters, and 


of my mother's sisters and brother, though 
they lived to a good age and enjoyed 
good health, finally died of consumption. 
On my father's side there was not a taint 
of any disease, but great strength and 
vigor. Three of my brothers, active, en- 
ergetic men until within a few years of 
their death, died of consumption at the 
ages of fifty-five, fifty-seven, and seventy- 
eight respectively; and a sister died of 
the same disease at sixty-six. I mention 
these cases to show that the germs of the 
disease were with the family. Thirty years 
ago, my eldest sister, then above fifty 
years of age, was reported by her physi- 
cian, Dr. J. P.,a victim of tubercular con- 
sumption, to which disease she would 
succumb before the coming summer. She 
was a lover of plants and flowers, and cul- 
tivated them in-doors and out. The 
spring saw her again moving among her 
plants, and the winter found her confined 
to the house, and sometimes for weeks to 
her bed-chamber, which, like the sitting- 
room, was literally a green-house. Visit- 
ors and friends often spoke to her of the 
impropriety of having so many growing 
plants in her room, reminding her of the 
tradition that they were injurious. Still, 
every spring found her again on her feet, 
in the yard and garden, nursing her plants, 
and every winter confined to her room. 
And thus she lived, year after year, until 
two years ago, when, at the age of eighty- 
five, she passed away. I have seen a few 
others have plants growing and blooming 
in their chambers, but never one who so 
lived among them as did my sister. Win- 
ter after winter we looked for her death, 
the cough, expectoration, and weakness 
justifying our apprehensions, and yet her 
eighty-fifth year found her cheerful and 
happy. living among her plants and en- 
joying the society of her friends. May 
we not believe that the vast exhalation 
from these plants—water purified and 
medicated by their vital chemistry—pro- 
longed her life? ' 

“Next, I began visiting the gardeners 
and florists of Philadelphia, requesting 
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this subject. Only a brief summary of 
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the results obtained can be here given. 


Thirty florists have already been visited 
inthis way. Twenty of these, with ages 
ranging from twenty-five to eighty years, 
are strong and vigorous, and have always 
enjoyed good health. They all work 
from ten to sixteen hours daily, and have 
followed this pursuit for periods ranging 
from six to sixty years. Of the remain- 
ing number, four are occasionally attack- 
ed with rheumatism of mild type, as- 
cribing their symptoms, and doubtless 
justly, to wettings, the result of careless- 
ness while watering the plants, or from 
contact with the wet leaves. 

“One of the gardeners, a boy, aged four- 
teen, has been at this occupation for a 
year, working steadily ten hours daily. 
Prior to taking up his present employ- 
ment he had been working at the drug 
business for a year. While thus engaged 
his health failed considerably, and he be- 
came pale and emaciated. He had never 
been strong previously, though not to say 
diseased. No sooner had he adopted his 
present avocation, than he began to im- 
prove in vigor, and now he is the picture 
of robust health. 

* Another florist, aged thirty-one, says 
that prior to going into the business he 
had ‘weak eyes,’ but that as soon as he 
became a florist, eight years ago, his eyes 
began to improve, and in a few years en- 
tirely recovered, Still another of the re- 
maining ones has been subject to severe 
colds since he has been working among 
plants, but he admits that he has been 
exceedingly indiscreet about clothing, 
etc., in going from the hot-house to the 
outer air. 

“Mr. W., aged thirty-five, has been in 
the business for twenty years, and is 
among his plants at least ten hours daily. 
Phthisis is hereditary in his father’s fam- 
ily, and my informant himself (Mr. W.) 
has long since been pronounced a con- 
sumptive by his physician. He states, 
however, that he has always had good 
health, except simply the annoyance of a 
slight cough and a little expectoration oc- 
casionaly. He is still nursing his plants 
and enjoying life. 
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“This gentleman kindly related to me a 
brief history of his deceased brother, and 
also that of their father, likewise deceas- 
ed; and, for the sake of convenience, I 
have classed them among those whose 
histories I obtained directly. The brother 
died at the ageofthirty-six years. He was 
engaged in gardening from boyhood up 
to within a year of his death—continual- 
ly at work among his plants. During all 
the time he followed this vocation he en- 
joyed fair health. A short time prior to 
his death he forsook his calling and took 
a store in the same city, and almost sim- 
ultaneously he became a victim to con- 
sumption, which caused his death in a 
short time. 

“The father of these two patients, al- 
though he was predisposed to phthisis, 
followed the occupation of florist from 
early life to the age of sixty, and during 
all those years was in good health. When 
about sixty years of age, while he was as- 
sisting at the erection of a church, he 
met with an accident which injured his 
ribs (so the son says) and disabled him 
for work. But a few months later he 
went into consumption, which quickly 
proved fatal. Now, may not the fact that 
he was unable to be among his plants 
have had something to do with the caus- 
ation of his last illness? 

* From the above cases it will be seen 
that what we had deduced from experi- 
mental results concerning the health- 
giving effects of plants (which is owing 
to transpiration increasing the humidity 
of the air—the plants acting as natural 
and perfect ‘atomizers’) is entirely in 
harmony with what is observed concern- 
ing the effect of sufficiently moist warm 
air in many cases of phthisis, Further- 
more, though the keeping of plants does 
not 'cure' confirmed cases of phthisis, 
it is nevertheless very useful to prolong 
life, and by ameliorating the distressinf 
symptoms renders existence at least en- 
durable—an office not to be despised in 
such a wide-spread and lingering disease. 

“ Observation teaches that advanced 
cases of phthisis (as, for instance, where 
cavities exist) are benefited by a more de- 
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cidedly moist atmosphere than is requir- 
ed in health, and hence they will require 
a much greater profusion of plants in the 
room than those who have the disease in 
a more incipient stage. The plants 
should be well selected and kept ina 
thriving condition. The chief points to 
be borne in mind in the selection of the 
plants are, first, that they have soft, thin 
leaves; secondly, foliage-plants or those 
having extensive leaf-surface are to be 
preferred ; thirdly, those which are high- 
ly scented (as the tuberose, etc.) should 
be avoided, because they often give rise 
to headache and other unpleasant symp- 
toms. 

* [n order to facilitate a practical appli- 
cation of the data gained by experiment, 
the following formula has been carefully 
prepared : Given aroom twenty feet long, 
twelve fect wide, and ceiling twelve feet 
high, warmed by dry air, a dozen thrifty 
plants with soft, thin leaves and a leaf- 
surface of six square feet, each would, if 
well-watered, and so situated as to receive 
the direct rays of the sun (preferably the 
morning sun) for at least several hours, 
raise the proportion of aqueous vapor to 
about the health standard. [It is scarcely 
necessary to add that care should be taken 
to keep the receivers, saucers, and pots 
clean and fresh]. 

“It should be stated that, to obtain the 
best results, both the rooms occupied 
during the day and the sleeping apart- 
ment should contain plants. It was fora 
long time the opinion of scientific interpre- 
ters generally that plants in sleeping apart- 
ments are unwholesome because of their 
giving off carbonic acid gas at night ; but 
it has been shown by experiment that it 
would require twenty thrifty plants to 
produce an amount of the gas equivalent 
to that exhaled by one baby-sleeper; so 
this is no valid objection to their admis- 
sion, and not to be compared with the 
benefit arising from their presence. 

“New health-resorts (many of them 
comparable only to the patent nostrums) 
are constantly being pressed upon the 
public, but too often atrial of them brings 
only disappointment, and the consump- 
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L 
tive is rendered more miserable by the 


annoyance of travel and the anxiety of 
being separated from all the endearing 
relations of home. And even where trav- 
el is desirable, it is, for financial or other 
reasons, quite impossible in a large pro- 
portion of cases. To have always at 
hand and readily available so complete 
and withal so agreeable a health-resort at 
home as that furnished by a room well 
stocked with plants must prove an ines- 
timable boon to the despairing invalid.” 


— e o .e-—————— 


A GREAT ExAMPLE.— The State of 
Iowa, by the decided majority of 40,000 
of its voters, has expressed its will to have 
the provision incorporated in its Consti- 
tution, that no person within the bounds 
of the State shall manufacture for sale, 
sell, or keep for sale as a beverage, any 
intoxicating liquors whatever. The ques- 
tion has been discussed inevery city, town, 
and village. Immense sums of money 
have been sent into the State by the liq- 
uor interest of the country to influence 
the people in favor of continuing its de- 
structive and monopolistic work—but 
in vain. The rural population, clear- 
headed and discerning, see that it is an 
incubus on their material and moral pros- 
perity, and have determined to be freed 
from its oppression. The Temperance 
men claim that considerable progress has 
been made by their cause during the past 
three or four years. Nocandid observer, 
especially with the results of their work 
in Kansas and Iowa and some counties of 
Illinois and other states before him, can 
deny it. The people in nearly all our 
active, enterprising neighborhoods are 
thinking on the subject, and their think- 
ing is in the practical direction. ‘Casual 
conversations and the tone of the press 
reflect this. May the example of Kansas 
and Iowa, from an economical standpoint 
alone, to say nothing of the higher ben- 
efits that will result from their action, 
effectively influence the neighboring 
States and the East to banish the great 
producing cause of pauperism and crime, 
with their accumulating burden of taxes, 
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IMPROVED HEALTH OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 
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THE DYSPEPTICS SOLILOQUY. 


To eat, or not to eat—that is the question :— 

Whether "tis woven in a man to suffer 

The pains and pangs of a diseused stomach, 

Ur to diet with a law of discretion, 

And, by hygiene, end them?—To stuff—to 
gorge ;— 

No more; and, by gorging, to say we cause 

The heartburn, aud many unnatural shocks 

That flesh isn't heir to—’tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be damned. To stuff—to gorge ;— 

To gorge! perchance to cramp :—ay, there's the 
rab; 

For from that mess of stuffs, what cramps may 
come, 

When we have ruffled up the liver’s bile, 

Must give us blues. There's the main-spring 

That makes dyspepsia of such prolonged life; 

For who can bear the morbid appetite, 

The terrible thirst, the awful inward craving, 


The stale bilious hanker, the back-aching, 
The blood’s alow sluggish action, and the burns 
That come to face and head from indigestion, 
When he himself might his health quite regain 
With a bure coutrol ? 

Who would headaches bear, 
To groan and sweat under a prickly iife, 
But of a lack of knowing how to live— 
That undiscovered process, from whose charm 
No dyspeptic returns—puzzles the will, 
And makes men rather bear those ills they have, 
Than to attempt a cure by right treatment. 
Thus ignorance makes wretches of us all ; 
And thus the native hue of sweet healthfulness 
Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of taint; 
And enterprising men of much mental worth, 
By disregurd their forces are consumed, 

And lose the name of actlon. 
ARTHUR J. BENBON. 


IMPROVED HEALTH OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 


AMERICAN women have gained the 
reputation at home and abroad of 
possessing a less degree of health than 
other women. They are reputed to pos- 
sess a very delicate sort of beauty when 
young, which soon fades and leaves them 
colorless and devoid of personal charms. 
It has become the custom to regard each 
generation of American women as weaker 
and more nervous than the preceding. 
Their grandmothers have a reputation of 
having been a hale, hearty, and healthy 
race, and the present generation are re- 
proached as being their degenerate pro- 
geny. Attention is often called to some 
example of great endurance of some of 
the women of the Revolutionary period, 
and the impression seems to have gained 
possession of the minds of many that like 
these examples were all the women of that 
period. Such, however, was not the case. 
There were some women in the time of 
the Revolution who were capable of great 
endurance, and who lived to old age and 
continued to retain their ability to do and 
endure nearly tothe last ; but all were not 
like them. They were the few, while the 
many of whom we hear little said were 
not very much, if any, superior to the 
average women of to-day. There are 
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American women to-day who are capable 
of doing and enduring all that their Rev- 
olutionary ancestors ever did, and they 
will be cited in times to come as notable 
examples of the superiority of the women 
of the present age to those of a hundred 
years hence. 

That we do not underrate the healthful- 
ness and strength of the average woman 
of the Revolutionary period the testi- 
mony of some who described the women 
of that time will show. Abbe Robin, a 
chaplain in Rochambeau's army during 
the Revolution, in regard to the women 
of that time, writes as follows: ‘They 
are tall and well proportioned; their 
features are generally regular; their com- 
plexions are generally fair and without 
color. .... At twenty years of age the 
women have no longer the freshness of 
youth. At thirty-five or forty they are 
wrinkled and decrepit. The men are 
almost as premature.” 

Chevalier Louis Felix de Bunjour, who 
resided in the United States from 1804 to 
1814 as Consul-General and Charge d'Af- 
faires, subsequently wrote a book entitled 
“A Sketch of the United States at the 
Commencement of the Present Century," 
in which he said: “The women have 
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more of that delicate beauty which be- 
longs to their sex, and in general have 
finer features and more expression in 
their physiognomy. Their stature is 
usually tall, and nearly all are possessed 
of a light and airy shape—the breast high, 
fine hands, and their color of a dazzling 
whiteness. Let us imagine under this 
brilliant form the most modest demeanor, 
a chaste and virginal air, accompanied 
by those single and unaffected graces 
which flow from artless nature, and we 
may have an idea of their beauty ; but 
this beauty fades and passes in a moment, 
At the age of twenty-five their form 
changes, and at thirty the whole of their 
charms have disappeared." 

These descriptions of the grandmothers 
and great-grandmothers of the present 
generation of American women are almost 
in the very words applied to the women 
of to-day by those who are disposed to 
disparage them as being inferior to those 
of the “ good old time.” The descriptions 
given, if applied to the women of to-day, 
would be regarded by fair-minded persons 
as exaggerating to some extent the frailty 
and the quickness with which the women 
fade. If these descriptions were accurate 
as to those to whom they applied, and 
there is no good reason to doubt their 
correctness, we must infer that the women 
of the present time, instead of being in- 
ferior in physique or personal charms to 
those of the former time, are really su- 
perior, having in fact considerably im- 
proved. 

The increased attention which of late 
years has been given to diet, dress, and 
general care of the health, has produced a 
change for the better in the physique and 
general health of our women. The 
women are better developed, show a 
greater tendency to plumpness, evince 
better health, and do not fade so quickly 
as formerly. It is not uncommon to 
meet with women thirty, forty, or even 
older who still possess to a considerable 
extent the personal charms of their youth. 
Colonel T. W. Higginson, in his new book, 
entitled * Common Sense about Women," 
in speaking of the improvement of the 
physique of American women, says that 
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recently a New York physician long re- 
tired from practice, who had been absent 
in Europe for twelve years, but had re- 
turned to this country within a year, vol- 
unteered the remark that nothing had so 
impressed him since his return as the im- 
proved health of Americans. He said 
that his wife had been equally struck with 
it, and that they had noticed it especially 
among the inhabitants of cities, among 
the more cultivated classes, and in par- 
ticular among women. Charles Dickens, 
in comparing his second visit to this 
country with his first, in answer to an in- 
quiry as to what points of difference had 
most impressed him, said: “ Your peo- 
ple, especially the women, look better fed 
than formerly." Colonel Higginson says : 
* The truth seems to be that nature is en- 
deavoring to take a new departure in the 
American, and to produce a race niore 
finely organized, more sensitive, more 
pliable, and of more nervous energy than 
the races of Northern Europe; that this 
change of type involves some risk to 
health in the process, but promises greater 
results whenever the new type shall be 
established." 

It is evident to any careful observer 
that the health and physique of American 
women haveundergonea marked improve- 
ment during the past score of years, and 
if a like improvement is effected during 
the next score of years, American women 
will compare favorably as regards health 
and strength with the women of any 
country, and as regards personal attrac- 
tions will be unequaled. Girls are better 
fed, better cared for, better protected 
from the weather by means of warm 
clothing than formerly, and consequently 
their health is better and they make bet- 
ter developed and healthier women. 
Judging from present appearances the 
improvement is likely to continue. 

HENRY REYNOLDS, M.D. 


2,589,924,383 grains of opium were im- 
ported irito the United States in 1877. 
Deducting one-fifth for medical uses, 
there remain for opium eaters, 6,125,383 
grains daily. At thirty grains each, there 
are among us, 200,000 opium-eaters. 
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THINGS OUT OF PLACE. 


NDER this caption a writer in the 
Prairie Farmer gives some good 
advice with regard to the treatment of 
children who have swallowed improper 
things or got a button, marble, bean, or 
other substance in the ear: 

“Two classes of objects are sometimes 
placed by infants in the wrong place, 
namely, hard and soft. Among the hard 
are buttons, coins, cherry-stones, pebbles, 
small shells, bits of glass, and others. 
Many of the soft are hard, when dry, but 
become soft on exposure to moisture and 
so swell, that it is easier to put them into 
the ears and nose than to get them out. 
The cavities in which infants make de- 
posits are the ears, the nose, and mouth. 
Objects in the ears and nose can go but 
a little way, but are often difficult to re- 
move. Objects placed in the mouth may 
be easily removed if they remain in that 
cavity, and do not descend to the shades 
below. 

* Hard bodiesthat do not swell may usu- 
ally be easily removed, and mothers need 
not be anxious about removing them. 
Soft, absorbing, and swelling bodies should 
be removed at once. The sooner they 
are removed the less they swell, and so 
the more easy it is to relieve the child 
from pain or fears. 

“Objects placed in the mouth may re- 
main quiet for a short time, but usually 
they are so much out of place that the in- 
fant naturally tries to expel or swallow 
them. Two ways of swallowing at once 
appear—the one down the gullet, and the 
other down the windpipe. If they go by 
the gullet they may or may not reach the 
stomach, and then, if they leave the 
stomach they must pass the pyloric ori- 
ficc, an opening that allows food, proper- 
ly reduced in size, to enter the duodenum, 
or upper portion of the intestines, and 
then take a moandering course through 
the small intestines until they reach the 
large intestine, or colon. At this point 
Cherry-stones, grape-seeds, peas, and 
beans, baked hard, and other hard ob- 
jects, instead of entering the colon, and 
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so moving quietly on their way, may en- 
ter the blind intestine, gradually fill it, 
more or less, and ultimately induce in- 
flammation of that organ, whose use is 
yetunknown. Nearly always, if not quite, 
the inflammation, begun in the blind in- 
testine, extends until it embraces the 
small intestines and the large, and ina few 
days produces death. And still wonder- 
ful to say, and difficult to be believed, 
many objects easily pass this dangerous 
place. Bullets, coins, marbles, hard beans 
and peas, buttons, and even bits of glass, 
have a frce pass from the Overseer of the 
Universe. 

"Some ten years ago a young mother 
wished to leave her infant in its cradle, 
and gave ita vial to amuse it. She had 
hardly left the room when the child struck 
the vial on its cradle, broke it, and placed 
the fractured end within its mouth. Its 
cries soon brought the mother«o its cra- 
dle ; its clothing was sadly besmeared with 
blood. We reached the weeping mother 
and bleeding infant in ten minutes, more 
or less, On examining its mouth the 
glass could not be seen. It had entered 
the gullet. Within thirty hours it passed 
the bowels, apparently unbroken by its 
winding course. It was examined, and 
measured and found to be a triangle of 
nearly half an inch on each side. Anoth- 
er child swallowed a two-cent bit. It 
reached the lower opening of the gullet, 
imbedded itself in the mucous membrane, 
and there remained for over thirty days. 
During this time the child swallowed 
nothing but milk, or some other fluid. 
At the end of this time it moved away, 
and in a few days reached the extremity 
of the bowels. 

“A third case of interest was that of a 
girl of twelve years of age, who, in at- 
tempting to remove the meat from half a 
walnut, swallowed the shell. It entered 
the windpipe, passed down the right bron- 
chiai tube, and there remained for four 
or five months, induced a severe cough, 
and created the secretion of a large amount 
of pus, When much reduced in flesh, so 
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that her friends gave up all hopes of her 
recovery, a violent cough occurred and 
expelled the shell. She at once began to 
gain flesh, and is now a robust and healthy 
woman. 

“Pins and fish-bones may adhere to the 
mucous membrane of the gullet. Masti- 
cating a crust of bread, swallowing it, and 
following it with a large draught of wa- 
ter, will probably wash them down. 

* Objects in the throat may sometimes 
be pushed down, if they can not be reach- 
ed by the thumb and finger, or some 
proper instrument. 

"It remains now to say what mothers 
may do, when accidents of this general 
character occur. How can foreign ob- 
jects be removed from the nose? The 
following is a simple way: Apply your 
open mouth to the child's open mouth, 
and blow strongly. The object will thus 
be expelled from the nostril in which the 
object is. The other nostril must be 
closed. Simply pressing on the empty 
nostril and blowing hard may force the 


, object out. Often an object may be with- 


drawn with a pairof tweezers, or the blunt 
end of a hair-pin, passed carefully below 
or above the object, may enable one to 
hook it out. Be careful not to push it 


further in. A pinch of snuff may pro- 
duce sneezing, and so force the object 
out. 
“Ifthe object be in the ears, lay the head 
so that the.ear containing it may be un- 
dermost. Place the nozzle of a syringe 
at the distance of an inch from the ear, 
and syringe it out, or give a strong box 
upon the upper ear, which may start it 
out. One should not probe for it, lest it 
be driven farther in. 

“ Peas, beans, and corn should be remov- 
ed at once, before they swell, and increase 
the difficulty of abstracting. A curious 
case occurred a few yearsago. A gentle- 
man walking with some friends was gnaw- 
ing a brittle twig. It broke, and a part 
went down his gullet. He coughed until 
he was quite exhausted. The twig could 
just be seen, but could be reached but 
by a very little hand. No surgeon could 
be found within'a mile. A very little girl 
came along. The sufferer offered her 
fifty cents if she would run her hand into 
his throat and take it out. His mouth 
was opened wide, and a plug was placed 
between his jaws. She run her hand in, 
seized the fractured twig, and pulled it 
out. He paid her twice fifty cents, and 
said, ‘Cheap enough.' " 


BARLEY. 


I WISH to say a word of favor for bar- 
ley asa general article of food. It is 
certainly superior to oatmeal as a regular 
breakfast dish, and will be liked better by 
many persons—especially ladies and chil- 
dren. It takes a medium position be- 
tween brain and muscle feeders, and sup- 
plies equally well both needs, while 
wheat is essentialy a brain-feeder and 
oats is largely a muscle-feeder. Oat- 
meal as brain food is apt to produce a 
* horse" brain, that is, a brain that can 
think other people's thoughts but does 
not generate original ones. The many 
preparations of malt that are now exten- 
sively used by physicians, indicate that 
barley possesses special qualities, which 
distinguish it from other cereals, and I 
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have found a specially beneficent influ- 
ence on the voice and respiratory power. 
In ancient times barley was the staple 
cereal; the old Homeric heroes used bar- 
ley mainly for bread fruit, and the Roman 
soldier received his ration in barley. The 
temple at Eleusis, where the highest es- 
teemed festivals and religious mysteries 
were celebrated amongst the ancient 
Greeks, was dedicated to the goddess 
Ceres, the protectress of the grain fruits 
not only, but the deified impersonation of 
the cereals in their benignant influence 
on man, and ears of wheat and barley 
were the sacred emblems used in proces- 
sions and games honoring the deity. Our 
Saviour fed the multitude with barley 
loaves and fishes, and I love to extend the 
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meaning of the symbolic act to that point, 
that barley constitutes a food which will 
best engender faith and love in the soul. 
For intellectual work wheat constitutes 
the king of the cereals, but one might 
call barley the queen, and artists will pre- 
fer it if they closely observe the effects. 
I believe the most effective way of com- 
bating the use of alcoholic drinks will 
be the general use of cereals in undivided 
and undecomposed form as food; it has 
been proven in England in many cases 
that the taste for liquor entirely disap- 
pears when cereals in their entire sub- 
stance as grits or unfermented bread form 
a regular component of the meals. Man 
has to educate and train himself into re- 
gaining the lost instinct for what consti- 
tutes his proper food, and once regained 
one is surprised how it was possible to 
feed only on the decomposed appearances 
of food instead of on their full realities. 
JULIUS ASHMAN. 


A GREAT MERCHANT'S FAILURE AT 
CHARITY.—In the July Century the story 
is told of Mr. Stewart's attempt to found 
a working-women’s home. - 

“It had been urged upon him that he 
owed something to the working-girls who 
had done so much to build up his for- 
tune; and so, tardily and ignorantly, he 
set about a scheme in their behalf. He 
built a huge structure, capable of hous- 
ing a thousand people. Every feature of 
this structure, in view of the purpose for 
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which it was designed, was a glaring in- 
congruity; and then, when he had com- 
pleted it, he condescended to ask the 
counsel of experts as to carrying his 
scheme into practical execution. He was 
informed by those whose counsel he 
ought long before to have sought, that 
the very character of his building pro- 
hibited it from being useful. He was 
shown that to assemble one thousand 
young women under one roof, in a work- 
ing-woman's house, was to necessitate 
one of two things : either a police so vigi- 
lant and so intrusive as to be to any de- 
cent girl intolerable; or else, a laxity so 
provocative of evil, as almost to guaran- 
tee it. He was shown that he ought to 
have built a series of small houses, each 
with a matron or housekeeper of its own, 
and each to contain a dozen girls, at most, 
where the surveillance could have been 
constant without being obtrusive, and 
where something like domesticity would 
have made a home in name a home in 
fact. But Mr. Stewart believed supremely 
in Mr. Stewart. Successful men generally 
believe in themselves. He showed this 
in his architecture, which was hideous, 
where it might as easily have been grace- 
ful and pleasing. He showed it in his 
charitable plans, to which he gave but 
little thought, and in which he chose to 
be sufficient to himself. And so his great 
wealth has resulted in no service to his 
fellow townspeople, and in scanty honor 
to his memory.” 
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A CHANCE FOR THE COOK—TOMATOES, 


BLACKBERRIES, WHORTLEBERRIES, AND 


PEACHES. 


HEN the summer days are fairly 
come, all whose circumstances are 
favorable retire for a season from the 
activities of business and seek change 
and recreation. Some go to the mount- 
- ains, some to the lakes, some to the sea- 
side. A list merely of the names of 
the best of resorts which are yearly 
thronged by city people, say New Yorkers 
alone, would probably fill several pages of 
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the PHRENOLOGICAL. It has become 
with society a matter of course to go out 
of town in summer, and a matter alto- 
gether in reason for a lady or gentleman, 
in business or not, to expect a “ vacation " 
or a relief from the routine of life which 
has been pursued for nine or ten months. 
The class of people, however, who most 
need the summer rest or vacation do not 
get it—the great working-class in the 
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factories, stores, and shops—to say noth- 
ing of the women who do the work in 
the kitchens of our city houses. If the 
young lady who spends most of her time 
in the airy upper room finds the heat op- 
pressive and longs for the cool and leafy 
piazza of a country house or a sea-side 
cottage, what is the feeling of the house- 
keeper or cook who must bake, roast, and 
stew in the close and steaming kitchen 
day after day when the thermometer is 
in the nineties ? 

Some people are considerate for the 
drudge who prepares their dinners, giv- 
ing her an occasional holiday; but the 
majority expect constant service, and are 
slow to make any change which will 
lighten her toil in the hot season. In 
this matter of eating, how much better it 
would be for the comfort and health of 
all did they in summer give up their hot 
and heavy breakfasts and dinners! What 
relief would ensue to Mary and Bridget 
if instead of the steaming steak and fried 
` potatoes and scalding coffee they were re- 
quired to serve a simple, refreshing break- 
fast of fresh milk, bread, and fruit! Such 
a meal could be quickly and easily pre- 
pared, and most of the vexatious and 
tedious features of morning work in the 
average American household avoided. 
People can scarcely be persuaded that in 
bread and fruit reside all the essentials of 
human nutrition, and that the flesh of 
beast and bird and fish are unnecessary 
for strength and activity especially in 
summer. The experience of every one 
who has tried it is to the effect that he 
feels more sprightly, has a clearer head, 
and is less affected by the heat when sub- 
sisting on a vegetarian diet in summer. 

In the prescriptions which follow, I 
give attention to those things which con- 
stitute a change from the simple fruit or 
vegetable fresh from the garden, and also 
furnish a hint or two on preserving fruits 
now in season: 

Apropos of tomatoes, for a few forms of 
which I give recipes in this Number, I 
notice that Mrs. Wager-Fisher alludes in 
one of her contributions to the Rural 
New- Yorker, to her ill luck with canned 
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tomatoes, losing the greater part, although 
air-tight and kept in a cool, dark place. 
I had just such an experience last year, 
although the cans used are regarded the 
best in the market. And my experience 
with regard to tomatoes keeping better in 
dark-colored bottles is the same as hers, 
and I think also that there must be some- 
thing in the color of the glass which af- 
fects the preservation of canned fruits 
favorably or unfavorably. Bottles or jars 
with narrow necks and mouths, made of 
dark green glass and stoppered with the 
patent device used by mineral-water man- 
ufacturers would probably give more sat- 
isfaction to the housekeeper than the 
“can” jn ordinary use. 


STEWED TOMATOES. 


Pour scalding water over them to looson the 
Skins; peel and cut them up, extracting the 
cores at the stem end, and remove all unripe 
portions. Stew in a porcelain kettle or stone 
pipkin, never in tin. Cook half an hour, then 
add a very little salt, a little white sugar; thicken 
slightly with grated raw potato or bread crumbs, 
and cook half an hour longer. 

Another method is to put one-quarter as much 
green corn as you have tomatoes into the kettle 
when it is first put on the fire, and stew gently, 
omitting the potato or bread crumbs. 


TOMATO TOAST. 


Toast slices of Graham bread and lay them on 
a dish ; then pour on tomatoes stewed as above, 
without the addition of potutoes, bread, or corn. 


TOMATO PILAU. 


Scald, peel, and slice fresh, ripe tomatoes ; 
placo a layer of them in a porcelain-lined kettle, 
then sprinkle a layer of rico over that, and then 
another layer of tomatoes, and another of rice 
until there is as much as is wanted ; cover the 
kettle closely ; set it over a gentle fire or in the 
oven, and cook until the rice is perfectly tender, 
which will bo in about one hour from the time 
it begins to boil, Serve as a side-dish for dinner. 


BARBD TOMATOES. 


Select those of equal size, fresh and ripe; 
wesh and cut out the hard center; place them 
on an earthen pic-dish ; put a little sugar in the 
core of each ono (as you would for baked ap- 
ples), and bake in a quick oven about one bour 
or until tender. They are best placed on the 
oven-shelf first, aud when half done transferred 
to the bottom to finish and reduce the juice. 
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Grated eracker or bread crumbs can be sprinkled 
over them if liked. Well prepared, this is a most 
welcome additiou to the table, 


BLACKBERBY JAM. 


Sclect good, ripe berries, and put them in the 
stewinz-kettle. To one pound of berries add 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar. Boil until 
they are thick ; stir and mash occastonally. Let 
them cook slowly ; do not have the stove cover 
otf, as they ure apt to burn if in too close contact 
with the tire. When cooked to a stiff mass, put 
it into a stone pot, and when cold cover tightly 
and set away in a cool, dry place, : 


BLACKBERRY AMBROSIA. 


Make u batter precisely as for gems or batter- 
«akes, and apread it half an inch thick on the 
bottom of an carthen pudding-dish, and then 
cover that with a layer of blackberrics. Place a 
little more of the batter around the sides of the 
dish, sprinkle over the berries sugar enough to 
sweeten them, and if very jucy, wheat- meal 
enongb to whiten them, and then add ano:her 
layer of berries. Put more batter around the 
edge, sweeten as before, and if the dish is deep 
enough, put in more meal and another layer of 
berries. Sweeten again, and thon cover thinly 
-and evenly with batter, It should not now quite 
reach the top of the dish. Put in a good oven 
-and bake from forty-üvo minutes to one hour. 
If the juice runs out, lift the edge of the crust 
with a fork and let it run back. The sides of 
‘the dish should be high enough to prevent lts 
‘running away. The juice is the best part, and 
if lost the ambrosia will be a failure. Serve 
warm or cold, with or without a frnit sauce. 
This is good enough and wholesome enough to 
1nake one of the main dishes at a hygienic din- 
ner. Fora deasert, most persons would probably 
«desire it with sauce. 


BLACEBERRT PUDDING. 


Make a crust by wetting two cups of wheut- 
meal and one cup of fine corn-meal, with boiled 
rice enough to muke a paste that can be rolled 
out one-third of an inch thick. Then mix about 
one quart of blackberrice with one-half cup of 
wheat-meal, pour tbem into the rolled-out crust, 
draw the latter over them and pinch together, 
then sew up in a cloth and steam one hour and 
a half. Let it cool a few minutes, then dish with 
a spoon, and trim with sngar. Serve warm. 


WHORTLEBERRY BREAD-PUDDING. 


Take stale batter-cakea or Graham gems and 
steam or soak them in a little water until quite 
eof. Then crumble finely and plaee a layer 
haif an inch thick in u nappy, aud over that 
place a layer of jucy whortleberries. Sprinkle 
over the latter sugar cnougb to sweeten them, 


> 
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and then a layer of bread crumbs, so alternating 
until the dish is fnll, Bake half an hour or more, 
1ccording to the size of the dish and the teat of 
the oven. | 

CANNED PEACHES. 


Select ripe, solid peaches; pare, cut in half, 
and stono them. Drop cach piece in cold water as 
soon as it is pared. The large white freestoue 
peaches are the best for this purpose. Allow a 
heapiug tablespoonful of sugar to a pound of 
fruit. Put them fn a porcelain stew-kettle and 
heat slowly to a boil ; cook about ten minutes, 
or until each piece is well heated throngh. Can 
and seal quickly. Peaches are nice canned 
whole ; they then kcep the flavor of the pit. If 
canning a good many at once, pnt a cupful of 
water in the bottom of tbe kettle to prevent 
burning. 

PEACH MARMALADE. 


Peaches too ripe for canning will do for mar- 
malade. Pare, stone, quarter, and weigh the 
fruit; heat slowly to draw out the julce, stirring 
up often from the bottom with a wooden spoon. 
Let it boil three-quarters of an hour, stirring 
often ; then add the sugar, allowing threo-quar- 
ters of a pound to each pound of peaches. 
Boll up well for five minutes, taking off every 
particle of scum; then add the juice of one 
lemon to every three pounds of fruit, and the 
water in which one-fourth of the kernels have 
been bolled and stceped. Stew all together 
about one hour, stirring toasmooth paste. Now 
take from the fire and pour into hot, air-tight cana, 
or, when cold, futo stone or glass jara, with tia- 
sne-paper fitted neatly ou the top of the marmu- 
lade. 

PEACH JELLY. 


Crack one-third of the peach-stones and put 
the kernels In a jar with the peaches, which 
should be pared, stoned, and sliced. Hoat ina pot 
of boiling water, stirring from time to time, until 
the fruit is well broken. Strain, and to every 
pint of juice add tho juice of oue lemou. Meas- 
ure again, allowing a pound of sugar to a pint of 
liquid. Heat the suyar very hot, add it to the 
juice after that has boiled twenty miuutes ; then 
let it come to a boil agaiu and continue about 
three minutes, aud then take instantly from the 


fire and pour into Jelly-glasses. 
MYRA EATON. 


FOR CHAPPED HANDA. 


Powdered starch is an excellont preventive of 
chapping of the hauds. It should be rubbed 
over them ufter washing and drying them thor- 
oughly. It will also prevent tbe need!e in sew- 
lug from sticking and becoming rusty. l'lacea 
smal] box of it in the work box or basket, and 
have one near your wash basin. 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE. 


The Tunnel from Sicily to Italy. 
—The length of the submarine tunnel be- 
tween Italy and Sicily will be about 43,296 
feet. The minimum depth of the sea above 
the line of the tunnel is 360 feet, and the 
thickness of rock between the roof of thetun- 
nel and the bottom of the sea is 114 feet. The 
direction of the tunnel from St. Agata to Punta 
del Pizzo is almost due northwest to south- 
east, the two inclines leading to the tunnel 
running parallel with the above for some 
distance and then descending to the lowest 
level by spiral tunnels. The length of each 
of these inclines is 14,640 feet, and the de- 
gree of inclination will be about 35 per 1,000, 
this having been found by experience to be 
perfectly practical. According to the opin- 
ion of all geologists, the bottom of the Straits 
of Messina consists of crystalline rock (gran- 
ite gneiss and mica schists). Neither in Cal- 
abria nor in Sicily can the upper strata that 
cover this crystalline rock be so thick as to 
reach the level of the bottom of the deszend- 
ing inclines. Geographical and hydraulic 
considerations agree in the conclusion that 
the submarine isthmus between Punta del 
Pizzo and St. Agata can not consist of ma- 
terial that is compact or easily corroded. 


Where Old Rope Goes.—Pittsburgh 
is known among inakers of paper flour sacks, 
as one of the best points in the country for 
the sale of these modern holders of the raw 
material for the staff of life. “About ten 
thousand quarter-barrel sacks a day," said a 
well informed manufacturer a few days ago, 
* is the number Pittsburgh millers and otners 
demand." In convenience to points from 
which raw material for making these bags 
comes, Pittsburgh enjoys a peculíar advan- 
tage. Theoil regions furnish the material, 
and every pound of flour that goes to the 
thousands hereabouts (except flour in bar- 
reis) is encased in what was once a big rope, 
from which hung a drill that sought for oil in 
the regions of petroleum. 

A single firm of bag makers, and in fact 


the only one in the city, takes daily 22,000 ' 


pounds of old rope from the oil regions, 
which powerful machinery up the Mononga- 
hela converts into 10,000 pounds of paper 
perday. When oil is seventy-three cents per 
barrel, as is the case at present, old rope is 
rather plentier than new, and when the Sher- 
iffs of Butler or Venango or McKean coun- 
ties, have their neat little amusement notices 
tacked upon aderrick, three cents per pound 
for good rope and one and one-half cents for 
bad is quite an object. This rope is gathered 
and shipped by the car-load to this city, and 
at the mills is cleansed of oil and dirt, and 
then ground and otherwise changed in nat- 
ure until it is mere yellow pulp. This be- 
comes strong paper as it passes through the 
paper-making machine, and to-day a strip an 
inch wide was seen which held: together in 


Google 


the rack of the testing machine until the in- 
dicator pointed at ninety-five pounds, 


Many accounts have lately ap- 
peared of an agricultural school for girls, 
which was begun in Normandy, near Rouen, 
by a Sister of Charity and two little waifs 
discharged from prison, homeless and friend- 
less but for the good Samaritan, who had her- 
self no money, The school is now a farm of 
over 400 acres, in all worth $100,000; and is 
worked entirely by the pupils and a teaching 
staff of twenty-five sisters. The girls are 
from eight to eighteen years of age, and now 
300 in number. They are in great demand 
all over the country, on account of their skill 
and good training, but if out of a home they 
have the farm always open to them. 


The Use of Birds.—In speaking of 
the value of birds to the farmer, President 
Chadbourne said through the Springfield Re- 
publican: 

* From my window, this spring, I have 
been able to look down on the apple trees 
that almost touch the house and see how 
they have been daily visited by this eager 
band of searchers, First came nut-hatches 
trim and bright, eying every suspicious 
point upon the trynk or limb, followed by 
the brown tree-creeper that, with his long, 
slender bill, probes beneath every loosened 
slip of bark. Then came the warblers, hunt- 
ing for refreshments as they pass on to the 
north, and the vireos passing from branch to 
branch, peering into every opening bud and 
flower, looking at every joint and angle of 
the twigs. The little kinglet, scarcely larger 
than the humming-bird. flits from branch te 
branch to see if some choice morsel has es- 
caped the eye of his larger friends. And then 
comes the oriole in all his wealth of beauty, 
working as faithfully as the plainest bird in . 
peasant garb. Royal robes give him no ex- 
emption from the task of gathering his daily 
food. And like a careful, skillful workman 
he goes about it. His stout, sharp bill opens 
every clusterof new-formed leaves, and noth- 
ing in the form of insect life could escape the 
scrutinizing search. The benefit tothe farmer 
of such inspection of his fruit trees by such 
sharp eyes and greedy bills is beyond calcu- 
lation, Should the birds ‘strike’ for a 
single year, they would bring the world to 
terms! The farmer neglects his interest when 
he fails to protect the birds and encourage 
them to surround his home. and the farmer’s 
boy loses one of the finest fields of observa- 
tion and enjoyment when he fails to study 
their habits and become familiar with all the 
birds that visit his place. To do this suc- 
cessfully, the birds should as much as possi- 
ble be left unmolested, not be driven wild by 
the murderous gun. Good eyes and careful 
watching will do much; a cheap opera-glass, 
that will cost one-quarter as much as a gur, 
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will show him more by far as the bird flits 
among the trees than any dead bird can re- 
veal. When he reaches that point in his study 
that a dead bird will be worth more to him 
and tothe world than a Jive one, then he can 
have license to kill.” 


A Homce-Mnde Hammorcrk.—A 
good hammock for less than seventy-five 
cents. 

I. Obtain two and a half yards of thin or 
light ‘* duck.” 

2. Two sticks about two feet four inches in 
length, and say one and one-half inches ‘in 
diameter. 

3. Two yards of galvanized telegraph wire 
(rope will answer the purpose, though the 
wire is the best). 

4. About four to six yards of ‘‘ marline " 
(small-sized tarred rope). 

5. About five yards of rope (same to be 
about one-half inch in diameter—good strong 
rope that will be equal to the weight to be 
sustaired', 

6. Four small pebble stones about three- 
quarters or one inch in d'ameter (small bits of 
wood will answer—anything that will enlarge 
the corners of the canvas in order to tie to). 


Cloth, a} yards at 15€ ..... cesee cece eeee $ .38 
Wood (may be picked up alinost anywhere, 


especially i. one is in the country).. 00 
Ware, 2yatds........ se ccc eeneeeee O5 
Marline, 6 yards.............. "m 05 
Rope, 5 yards sabes nerd ascer e sos ess add 
Pebble stones (ieu sedes rho rneens - 40D 

$ .62 


The cloth will not need any sewing. 

Enclose in each corner of the cloth a pebble 
stone, and tie the same securely with the 
marline ; make each corner of the canvas or 
“t duck " fast to the ends of the sticks. The 
sticks answer the purpose of keeping the 
cloth in place, £.e , spread it so as to form the 
hammock. Marline or tzrred rope is much 
better for this purpose than ordinary rope— 
it will stand exposure better, will hold better, 
and is for its size much stronger. Cut the 
wire in two pieces, one for each side; secure 
them to the ends of the stick, and leave them 
projecting in a point that will be central. Cut 
the long rope in two, so as to make two 
pieces of two and one-half yards each,one for 
each side ; secure these ropes to either end of 
the center point of the wire, and you have 
your hammock complete —and a good, cheap, 
and durable hammock you will find it to 

e. I. P. N. 


StiH Another Important Use for 
WASTE SUBSTANCES— TO INSULATE.—Hith- 
erto electricians have been limited to glass, 
porcelain, stone-ware, gutta-percha, india- 
rubber, and ebonite as materials for insula- 
tion, and ewing to the greatly increased de- 
mand, the price of the last three named has 
risen very much, and is likely to rise still 
more ; and, while the quality has deteriorated, 
it is impossible for the existing sources to 
supply what is needed, not only for telegraph 
and telephone work, but for the immense 
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field opening in electric-light work. The pub- 
lic require, before everything, safety in the 
use of electricity, and there is a correspond- 
ing demand for a cheap insulating material, 
the supply of which shall be equal to the de- 
mand likely to arise. This has now been 
met by the invention of a material called in- 
sulite, A method has been discovered by 
which wood, sawdust, cotton-waste, paper 
pulp. and other fibrous materials can be con- 
verted into a materiai perfectly impervious to 
moisture and acids, easily molded under 
pressure into any shape, and capable of being 
worked or cut into any form. This material 
is an excellent nun-conductor of electricity, 
and can be used for all torms of battery cells, 
telegraph insulators, supports for electric light 
leads, and telephone work. It affords the 
means of securing perfect insulation at a very 
much less cost than ebonite or gutta-percha. 
As it is perfectly impervious to moisture, arti- 
cles mide of it can not shrink or warp. It 
supples exactly what is wanted in practical 
work, in which ordinary wood can not be used 
because it absorbs moisture, and ebonite is 
inhibited on account of its cost. 


The Mora! Advancement of the 
RACE.—As an advanced science implies an 
advanced art—the progress of the two being 
ever conditioned upon each other—so the 
great advances of the sciences and arts im- 
ply a corresponding development of human 
intelligence. The principle of action and re- 
action prevails in the world of mind as in the 
world of matter, and while the human intel- 
lect, by cogent applications of its powers, has 
established multitudinous differentiations in 
things once inextricably intermingled, a cor- ' 
responding differentiation and specialization 
of its own powers has inevitably resulted. 
But specialization of functions being the direct 
evidénce of its greater perfection, it is incon- 
trovertible that the multiplication of speciali- 
zations of knowledge by human inquiry has 
resulted in improvements of the powers of 
the human mind. The strain now put on hu- 
man power to keep pace with the advances 
already made is an assurance that there will 
be in the future no lack of occasion for con- 
tinued mental development. All departments 
of human enterprise have in truth been al- 
ready so marvelously developed as to defy 
the complete grasp of any but specialists of 
more than ordinary capacity  Croakers may 
find fault and stigmatize the advance of the 
age as mainly material. Never did carping 
criticism have poorer ground for its averments. 
The material advance is fully matched.by the 
moral advance. Proofs of it are so multi- 
plied as scarcely to deserve enumeration. 
Liberty to think boldly and to give free utter- 
ance to honest convictions is fast becoming a 
sacred principle of society Liberty of person 
and equal justice—irrespective of rank and 
wealth—are now almost everywhere recog- 
nized as divinest principles of government. 
The sick and the unfortunate, instead of being 
left to die without aid or to pine through a 
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miserable existence, are now everywhere pro- 
vided for at the expense of those whom for- 
tune has subjected to less severe trials. 
Sumptuary laws are now not only known to 
be useless, but their principle is condemned. 
Private war has almost ceased to be waged ; 
and the duty of revenge, once sanctioned by 
religion, has given place to the duty of for- 
bearance and forgiveness. The well-being of 
one's neighbor is now universally felt to be 
the good fortune of one's self. Vast accumu- 
lations of wealth. instead of being squandered 
in the purchase of places and useless decora- 
tions for elevating one's self above his fellows, 
are now employed in educational, industrial, 
and eleemosynary foundations. — Popular 
Science Monthly for June, 


The Work of n Volenno.—Coto- 
paxi in 1833 threw its fiery rockets 3,000 feet 
above its crater, while in 1854 the blazing 
mass, struggling for an outlet, roared so that 
its awful voice was heard at a distance of 
more than 600 miles. [In 1797 the crater in 
Tungurangua, one of the great peaks of the 
Andes, flung out torrents of mud, which 
dammed up the rivers, opened new lakes, and 
in valleys 1,000 feet wide made deposits 600 
feetdeep. The stream from Vesuvius, which in 
1337 passed through Torre del Greco, contained 
32 ,ccoo0o cubic feet of solid matter, and 
in 1703, when Torre del Greco was destroyed 
a second time, the mass of lava amounted to 
45,000,000 cubic feet In 1760 Etna poured 
forth a flood which covered 84 square miles 
of surface, and measured nearly 1,000,000,000 
cubic feet, On this occasion the sand and 
scoria formed the Monte Rosini, near Nicho- 
losa, a cone of two miles in circumference 
and 4,000 feet high. The stream thrown out 
by Etna in 1816 was in motion, at the rate of 
a yard a day, for nine months after the erup- 
tion ; and it is on record that the lava of the 
same mountain, after a terrible eruption, was 
not thoroughly cool and consolidated for ten 

ears after the event. In the eruption of 

esuvius, A.D. 79, the scoria and ashes vomited 
forth far exceeded the entire bulk of the 
mountain; while in 1660 Etna disgorged 
twenty times its own mass. Vesuvius has 
sent its ashes as far as Constantinople, Syria, 
and Egypt ; it hurled stones eight pounds in 
weight to Pompeii, a distance of six miles, 
while similar masses were tossed up 2,000 
feet above the summit. Cotopaxi has pro- 
jected a block of roo cubic yards in volume a 
distance of nine miles ; and Sumwaba, in 
1815, during the most terrible eruption on 
record, sent its ashes as far as Java, a dis- 
tance of 300 miles. 


Why Some Farmers Do Not Suc- 
CEED: 

They are not active and industrious. 

They are slothful in everything. 

They do not keep up with improvements. 

They are wedded to old methods. 

They give no attention to details. 

They think small things not important. 
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They take no pleasure in their work. 
They regard labor as a misfortune, 

They weigh and measure stingily, 

They are wastcful and improvident. 
They let their fences sag and fall down. 
They will not make compost. 

They let their fowls roost in trees. 

They have no shelter for stock. 

They leave their plows in the field. 

They hang harness in the dust. 

They put off greasing the wagon. 

They starve the calf and milk the cow 
They don't know the best is the cheapest. 
They have no method or system. 

They have no ears for home enterprise. 
They see no good in a new thing. 

They don’t see the virtue of paint. 

They prop the barn door with a rail. 
They don't believe in rotation of crops. 
They don't read the best books and news- 


papers. 


The Iron Mountain at Durango, 
Mexico.—The Iron Mountain at Durango, 
Mexico, is described by Mr. John Birkbine, 
of Philadelphia, engineer of the company 
formed to develop its riches, as a hill one 
mile long, a third of a mile wide, and from 
four to six hundred feet in height above the 
plateau. The surface of the mountain expos- 
ing ore so as to be classified as good mining 
land aggregates over 10,000,000 square feet. 
There are indications that the deposit extends 
beneath the level of the plateau. Mr. Birk- 
bine says that he spent considerable time in 
examining the mountain; and though most 
of the surface shows ore he does not agree 
with those who pronounce the mountain a 
solid mass of ore. He is rather inclined to 
think that the mountain is formed of one o1 
more immense veins of specular iron ore, 
standing nearly vertical, the fragments of 
which have, by the action of the elements for 
ages, been thrown down to form the slopes of 
the mountain as a talus; but the extent of 
this detrital ore is too great to permit of locat- 
ing any foot or hanging walls 

An analysis of an average of twenty-seven 
samples of ore from various parts of the 
mountain showed : 

Magnetic oxide of iron 
Ferric oxide 
Mangauic oxide....... m 
Titanic acid........uuee cece care sees 
Lime.... ... 


Metallic iron 
Manganese..... 
Sulphur 
Phosphorus........ 

Phosphorus in too parts iron........ 


Selected samples, representing about seven. 
tenths of the. area of the mountain, yielded 
nearly 63 per cent. of iron. 


Cuartorre Fowier Werrs, Proprietor. 
H.S. Draytox, A.M., Editor, N. Sizer, Associate. 
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GOSSIP. 

UCH is said for and against gossip. 
Authorities of about equal weight 
argue on the one hand its innocence, and, 
on the other, its tendency to corrupt. 
Now, what does the word mean? Hav- 
ing a definition, we are prepared to con- 
sider its moral aspects upon a logical 
basis. The term is derived from a very 
respectable source, the Anglo-Saxon, god- 
57205, which signifies a relation by a re- 
ligious obligation, such as a baptismal 
sponsor; in other words, one who an- 
swers or speaks for another in assuming 
the solemn vows prescribed by the Church 
as a condition of membership. The com- 
mon use of the term—idle or groundless 
talk—is a perversion, and allies it to that 

synonym of defamation—Scandal, 
Gossip is reprehensible more on ac- 
count of its effects than because of any 
harmful qualities in itself. We think 
that the great majority of gossipers in- 
tend no malice, but merely catch up float- 
ing rumors and weave them half uncon- 
sciously into form, and so circulate state- 
ments which, in the end, have an injuri- 
ous effect on some person or undertak- 

ing. 

Some advise culture as the cure for 
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gossip; but in cultivated circles, so call- 
| ed, there is a vast amount of small talk 


about nothing in particular. The inter- 


$ change of lively badinage which occurs 


| among educated people on social occa- 
| sions is, for the most part, idle chat, a 
| form of gossip which not infrequently 
owes its edge to personal insinuations 
under a mask so diaphanous that it is 
promptly interpreted by the hearer. 

Of course, the small talk of the social 
circle need not be personal, but it is not 
easy to restrict it to the weather or to 
inanimate objects, unless some one of 
ready invention and affluent speech takes 
up the burden of keeping the current of 
talk in one groove. Conversation in that 
exceptional circle where little or no gos- 
sip is permitted is generally sustained by 
a few leading minds. It is usually the 
case that a Johnson or a Reynolds, as in 
the famous “ Literary Club" of London, 
are necessary to give character and per- 
manence to the cultured air of an as- 
sembly of educated people. 

The cure for gossip, in our opinion, is 
not culture, so much as the practice of 
habits which may result in culture. 
Young people are prone to idle talk and 
listless dallying, and, consequently, to 
form habits of speech vicious and harm- 
ful to themselves and others. Let them 
read or study healthful books, and make 
the information thus acquired the subject 
of their talk with associates. They can 
go farther, and with no great difficulty 
form little societies among themselves for 
reading and the interchange of opinions 
on what they read and hear on subjects 
related to literature, ethics, and science. 

The minister whoreproved his daughters 
for making too free with the character of 
their neighbors one day, and when they 
asked him what they should do, replied, 
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* Get a pumpkin and roll it about if you 
can't do anything else," 
deficient in capability to advise well, 
otherwise he would not have been morti- 
fied by the proceeding of his matter-of- 
fact eldest when a conference of ministers 
was in session in his parlors. During the 


was evidently 


meeting a discussion arose, and grew so 
excited that the voices of some indicated 
loss of temper. In the midst of the 
noisy confab the girl entered with a 
pumpkin which she handed to her father, 
saying, “ There, father, roll it about.” 

When people have something of real 
interest to talk about, they do not re- 
sort to listless conjectures and specula- 
tions about their neighbors' ways of living 
or business systems. 

If gossip of the vicious type is curable 
by culture, then we should find it only 
in the walks of ignorance and crudity, 
in the drivel of kitchen-maids and stable- 
men; but, as we have already intimated, 
what the world generally receives as cult- 
ure—the education of the seminary and 
the college, and the breeding of the so- 
ciety drawing-room—only refines it, en- 
abling the gossiper to say impertinent 
and cruel things of a neighbor in language 
that is select and polished, it may be 
delicately evasive, yet none the less poi- 
sonous in its intimations. 

But there is a broad culture that will 
correct the harmful, malicious tendencies 
of idle, careless talk—a culture that 
reaches the moral nature, that strengthens 
and energizes the generous qualities of 
manhood and womanhood. 

Mere training of the intellect will not 
soften the disposition, tone down harsh 
and sharp peculiarities of the selfish nat- 
ure, except in the manner of their exter- 
nal action. Covetousness and cruelty are 
rendered the more harmful by education 
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which only develops the intellectual fac- 
ulties, for then the latter more skillfully 
plot for the gratification of the former, 
and the man in whom the lower nature 
is powerful becomes an object of fear to 
his inferiors and of suspicion and con- 
tempt to society. Henry VIII. and 
James II.'s favorite, the infamous Jef- 
freys, were highly educated men intellect- 
ually, but their moral natures had not 
received the culture essential to balance 
of organization; hence their powerful 
instincts of selfishness and brutality 
dominated in the conduct by which they 
are known to history. Development of 
the kindly attributes, benevolence, respect 
for others, regard for truth and personal 
obligation will best offset a disposition 
to indulge in' those petty abuses of lan- 
guage which tend to the injury of one's 
neighbors. ' 

It was Goethe, we think, who said 
something like this, that we ought every 
day to hear a sweet song, or read a good 
poem, or see a fine picture, and also to 
have some thoughtful, reasonable talk 
with another. Practice of such a kind 
would certainly be an excellent means of 
self-training; it would refine the selfish 
elements in us by fostering that charitable 
spirit which wishes and hopes well of 
others. Probably no habit of mind is 
more likely to prevent our saying injuri- 
ous things of another than that of think- 
ing well of our neighbors, for it inspires 
a deep repugnance to the idle flippancy 
which trifles with personal reputation. 


. - 


THE EGYPTIAN IMBROGLIO. 


ATE eyes have been directed to the 

ancient land of the Pharaohs the 
past few weeks, the trouble there be- 
tween the vice-regal government and 
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the revolutionists headed by Arabi 
Pasha having led, because of the care- 
lessness, indifference or policy of Turkey, 
to the intervention of England, in behalf 
of the important moneyed interests which 
Western Europeans have in Egypt and 
which were imperilled by the intestinal 
disturbances, 

Finally, in accordance with what ap- 
pears to have been an -understanding 
with the other European powers, England 
demanded active measures on the part 
of the Ottoman government 
for the suppression of the dis- 
orders in Egypt, and fixed the 
11th of July as the date when 
her war ships should open 
fire upon Alexandria were 
not a satisfactory answer 
given to her demands. As 
might have been expected, 
the “sick man” only returned 
a temporizing, evasive reply, 
and promptly at the hour 
indicated the English ad- 
miral commenced the bom- 
bardment. Shot and shell 
from guns of the heaviest 
calibre known to modern 
warfare soon destroyed many strong 
fortifications and palaces of the old city. 
The forts were well manned and returned 
the fire with vigor, but with little effect, 
as it appears, upon the iron walls of the 
assailing fleet, until they could no longer 
be defended, and then ensued a scene of 
rapine, incendiarism, and massacre which 
almost destroyed and depopulated the 
old city. 

The early cause of the trouble which 
England has proceeded to adjust by the 
extremity of deliberate bloodshed or war, 
seems involved in some mystery, at least 
the opinions of newspaper writers are at 
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variance, Some claim that the revolu- 
tion was chiefly brought about by 
Arabi Bey on account of the repugnance 
of Egyptian officials, especially those in 
the military department, to having the 
finances of their country managed by the 
French and English. These powers are 
the chief holders of Egyptian bonds, and 
had secured the control of the Egyptian 
treasury, to insure payment of the inter- 
est. Previously the taxes were largely 
distributed among the courtiers and 
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soldiers. In certain stages of civil so- 
ciety regular taxation is more oppres- 
sive than the spasmodic extortion of 
the East, and the French and English 
“control” had undoubtedly made the 
hard lot of the Egyptian peasants still 
harder, although there had been a better 
feeling in Oriental commercial circles on 
account of the method which the West- 
ern financiers had introduced. At the 
same time the Khedive's treasury ceased 
to be a gold mine for the hangers-on of 
the court, and the pay of the army was in 
arrears, 

According to the statement of Mr. 
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Van Lennep, vice-Consul at Alexandria 
for the Netherlands, the rebellion of the 
Egyptian army against the authority of 
the Khedive and of the Europeans had its 
origin in the reforms which were made 
in the army during the last year. The 
regiments which composed the army 
wcre reduced in number, without dimin- 
ishing the number of men under arms. 
This measure affected several colonels 
and superior officers, among whom werc 
Arabi Bey and two of his companions, 
the actual leaders in the crisis. Arabi 
obtained leave to remain at the head of 
his men, after mauy petitions, and then 
began to be the chief of the discon- 
tented. The discontent increased daily 
in the army, until the day when the 
Minister of War, having to settle some 
difficulties with a colonel, kept him 
prisoner in the Cairo Citadel, where he 
was freed by his regiment in arms. This 
act of insubordination was: followed by 
many others, and induced the Turkish 
Government to send a commission to in- 
vestigate the causes of the discontent 
and to settle the matter. The European 
Powers made many remonstrances to the 
Porte for taking that action, and even 
sent iron-clads to Alexandria as a proof 
of their ill-will. 

The Turkish Commissioners withdrew, 
and it was supposed that the demands of 
the Europeans would be complied with, 
but it was soon made evident that they 
were ignored, for Arabi Bey assumed the 
practical control of affairs, organizing a 
Ministry and constituting himself Minis- 
ter of War. The manifest aim of this new 
government was to exclude all Europeans 
from any part in Egyptian affairs, and 
even to drive them from the country. 

The weak Khedive made a show of re- 
sistance to some of Arabi's despotic 
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measures, but with only the result of 
greater humiliation. English and French 
ironclads were ordered to the port of 
Alexandria, and the Consuls-General, be- 
lieving themselves sufficiently supported, 
presented an ultimatum, demanding 
Arabi's deposition as Minister of War 
and his exile for one year from Ezypt; 
the other colonels to go into garrison in 
Upper Egypt. Arabi Pasha complied 
with this request, and resigned his office. 
But shortly afterward the army svm- 
moned the Khedive to recall Arabi, 
threatening dire consequences if it were 
not done, and he was reinstated. Ap- 
peal was then made to the Sultan to in- 
terfere, but without result. Matters 
grew rapidly worse and worse in Alex- 
andria, until they culminated in the 
massacre and panic of June 11th, and the 
succeeding bombardment. 

It is mooted in prominent circles that 
the Sultan has really been the instigator 
of Arabi Bey in his hostility to the 
Western powers, and his vacillation and 
indifference in spite of the pressing de- 
mands of the representatives of the great 
powers of Europe, give warrant for the 
opinion. Abd-ul Hamid has to a great ex- 
tent succeeded jn being known in the East 
rather as the Commander of the Faithful 
than as the Sultan of the Turks, and it 
is perhaps in the former character that 
he has reduced the Sublime Porte and 
his authorized ministers to insignificance, 
and transacts all the business of the em- 
pire in person. The Khedive, Tewfik 
Pasha, is a good-natured man, with little 
firmness of character. 

Arabi Bey, the leading spirit of the 
movement which has plunged Egypt into 
anarchy and precipitated a condition of 
affairs, the outcome of which to Eurcpe 
is uncertain, is described by Dr. Field, 
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who saw him a few months since at 


Cairo, as a man of large physique, with 
rather a heavy face, except his eye, 
which looks as though it might flash 
fire if he were once aroused. “ His man- 
ner was very quiet, and the few words 
that he said, when I conversed with him 
through an interpreter, were such as 
might be uttered by any other patriotic 
" [n our portrait he appears a man 
of strong and determined will, with a 
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keen perception and a more alert and 
active temperament than is possessed by 
the typical. Turk. He probably pocs- 
sesses more Arab than Turkish qualities ; 
in fact, is said to have descended from 
the stock of Abraham, and prior to his 
birth certain great things were predicted 
concerning his future career. He was 
educated in the subtile theology of the 
Mohammedan faith; then entered the 
army of the Khedive. He did not find 
favor in the eyes of Ismail Pasha, who 
refused to advance him above the rank 
of a major; but after Ismail was deposed, 
and Tewfik appointed Khedive, Arabi re- 
ceived the rank andtitle of Bey. 

At this writing the situation appears to 
us by no means flattering to the course 
England has adopted, and we are of opin- 
ion that she was hasty in marshaling her 
war-ships against the forts of Alexandria, 
If her Indian interests must be protected 
and the Suez Canal kept open, would it 
not have been better for her to station 
iron-clads at such points as the security 
of the canal required? If the object 
were to maintain the rights of the bond- 
holders it seems to us that destroying the 
principal city of Egypt and throwing the 
people into disorder is not a very efiect- 
ive method for the payment of cither in- 
terest or principal owing by Mussulmen 
to Christians. 
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See publishing the item which set 

forth the expediency of a public 
demonstration on the part of the friends 
of Phrenology at large, we have received 
several communications which approve 
in earnest terms the holding of a conven- 
tion. It has become the custom for men 
and women who are interested in any im- 
portant department of intellectual or so- 
cial or moral thought to assemble at cer- 
tain times for the discussion of questions 
relating to their work. In this way they 
maintain their own activity, publish to 
the world the fact of the existence of 
certain movements, and invite the atten- 
tion and co-operation of society. There are 
associations whose existence is scarcely 
indicated beyond their annual meetings 
or conventions, Yet the proceedings of 
these conventions are awarded promi- 
nence in the newspaper reports and se- 
cure wide and influential circulation. 
There are other associations which owe 
their existence and rapid growth to such 
conventions—their objects gaining in im- 
portance with each repetition of the an- 
nual assembly. 

The friends of Phrenology are many ; 
they are found in every class of socicty 
and widely distributed throughout the 
world, and we are of the opinion that a 
well-arranged plan for a convention would 
bring together a large and influential as- 
sembly. It would be a company of gen- 
tlemen and ladies that would close th: 
mouths of those inconsiderate, if not 
always ignorant, ones who arein tke habit 
of relegating our doctrines to a corporal's 
guard of fanatics and half-educated peo- 
ple. It would be of a character that 
would compel the respectful attention 
even of those persons who are so ready to 
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air their superficial views on “advanced 
science” with “words of learned length 
and thundering sound,” but little prac- 
tical application. 

A convention of Phrenologists would 
have many interesting topics related to 
the science and art of their subject for 
discussion, and their varied experiences 
would give to the proceedings an interest 
and attraction which no other subject 
could possess. In the communication 
which we append a suggestion is made 
with reference to one matter which it is 
thought should properly be considered at 
such a convention. We have the writer's 
permission to use the letter. 


JUNE 25th, 1882. 
Mns. S. R. WELLS : 


WoRTHY FRIEND: Yours of the sth 
ult. reached me by due course of mail. I 
wished to counsel with absent friends on 
the subject matter of your letter, which 
has prevented an earlier reply. Am grati- 
fied to learn that you are now seeking to 
consummate the long-cherished purpose 
of your much-lamented husband, viz., to 
provide ways and means for establishing 
Phrenology on a solid and self-perpetuat- 
ing foundation. 

To the science of Phrenology your late 
husband, S. R. Wells, devoted his entire 
life. His cabinet, library, etc., are of 
great value to the American people, and 
can not be estimated by the standard of 
dollars and cents. If the whole case is 
presented, so as to be rightly understood 
by the friends of the science your husband 
Tabored so hard and long to develop and 
perpetuate, they surely will assist you in 
obtaining the necessary means to secure 
and provide for the safe keeping of the 
large library, cabinet, etc., which cost so 
much money and labor to collect. If lost 
or destroyed, it is doubtful whether an- 
other of equal value could be again col- 
lected. Different plans of proceeding 
might be suggested, but whatever course 
is adopted, the columns of the PHRENO- 
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LOGICAL JOURNAL must be the medium 
through which the facts and desired in- 
formation are disseminated. 

Let the columns of the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL be devoted to a full and free 
discussion of the condition and situation 
of affairs, supplemented with an appeal 
to the friends of Phrenology everywhere 
to come forward and assist with material 
aid in accomplishing the much-desired 
object. Mankind are slow in awarding 
due credit to the benefactors of the race. 
The self-sacrificing devotion of the devo- 
tee of science is seldom appreciated or 
recognized in his lifetime. Pope well 
says, "The proper study of mankind is 
man," yet a profound thinker has said: 
* There are fewer students of man than 
of geometry." 

Being a member of the phrenological 
graduating class of 1867, I can appreciate, 
as well as other friends of phrenological 
science, the value of the Wells cabinet 
and library to the student, and the im- 
portance of their preservation, and would 
suggest that there be a convention, or re- 
union, of all the students of the Institute 
of Phrenology, held in the city of New 
York the coming fall, when, ways and 
means can be provided to accomplish this 
most desirable object. This done, the 
writer will pledge one hundred dollars, 
payable when needed, for the purposes 
stated. 

ONE OF THE CLASS OF 1867. 


- 


KINDNESS WELL APPLIED. 

NE of the best forms of practical 

charity lately developed is that which 
provides for the health and comfort of 
poor children in our great city, during the 
heat of summer. In some of our cities, 
especially New York and Brooklyn, the 
practice of sending destitute and sickly 
little ones to seaside homes or to the 
country for a season has grown into an 
institution which is sustained by gen- 
erous people in and out of the cnurches. 
Then there are numerous river and ocean 
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excursions provided for the children of | wonder at the astonishment of a little 


the poor, scarcely a week passing without | fellow when he first saw a flock of chick- 
its record of such an event at liberal | ens in the farmer's barnyard, and asked 
length in the newspapers. “What are them things?” 

We feel personally grateful to the gen- | He who could regard unmoved a 
tlemen who promote this sort of benevo- | company of poor children enjoying for 
lence, and are always: glad to know that | the first time the fresh delights of nat- 
the “Fresh Air Fund,” as it has come | ure far away from the dusty, broiling 
to be called, is well maintained. The | town, must be a miserly niggard whose 
country — with wide spaces of meadow | “milk of human kindness" long ago 
and woodland, pure air, sweet water, and | dried up. 
unadulterated sunshine— is the proper| Go on, ladies and gentlemen, im this 
home of children in summer-time; and | good work. It will pay you back richly. 
yet there are thousands in our cities who | It is health and happiness to thousands 
would scarcely know that there existed | who would otherwise be sick and miser- 
such things as grassy meadows and woods, | able. We are told that the health of our 
rippling bfooks and peaceful ponds, were | New York population is much above the 
it not for that earnest kindness which has | average this summer. We believe that 
provided the country home and the ex- | the “ Fresh Air Fund ” should be largely 
cursion, What a great revelation of | credited for this very encouraging condi- 
happiness the first sight of a green field, | tion, because the increased mortality of a 
with its blossoms of clover and butter- | city during the summer is mainly due to 
cups, must be to a little one of six or | diseases which are then usually very prev- 
seven who has been pent up from baby- | alent among children — diseases caused 
hood in a close tenement! We don't | by bad food and bad air. 


3. Don't write in a microscopic hand, as the com- 
0 ur orrespondents, positur has to read it across his case, a distance af 
nearly (oc feet, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions. 
: ET er . Never roll your manuscript or te the sheets 
QUESTIONS OF " GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY together. Sheets about am rend mate” size are 
will be answwoerad in this department. But one gues- | the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 


tion al a (ime, and that clearly stated, must be pro- . vps 5 
: ; €. Be brief. Peopledon't like to read longstories. A 

ounded, if a correspondent shall crag xs lo give | column article is read by four times as many 

im the bene Ait of an early consideration, people as one of double that length 

E Ir AN Inquiry Fat. TO. Receive ATTEN- 6. Always write your fullname and address platna 
tion within two months, the correspondent shonld re- | ty at the end of your letter. [f you use a pseudonym 
prat it; if not then published, the inguirer may con- | op initials, write your full name and address below 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, | jp, 


6y Ike satan: : WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN. 
.To Our ContripuTors.—It will greatly available contributions unless the necessary postage 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, | is provided by the writers. IR ALL CASES, persons who 
if our contributors generally should observe the fol- | communicate with ws through the post-office should, if 
oine rules when writing articles or communications | tie expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
intended for publication: is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
1, Write on one side of the shert only, It is often | Anonymous letters will not be considered. 
necessary locut the page into" takes"! for compositors, | —— Dm CALCE nc 
and this can not be done when both sides are soritten READING FOR LANGUAGE.—G. W. C.— 


men. 
2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly You wilt be helped in the cultivation of the or- 


careful in (ke matter of proper names and quotations. | gan of Language by reading the works of cele- 
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brated authors and committing to memory pas- 
sages from them. The book entitled Oratory, 
price $1, in onr catalogue, is well adapted to the 
purpose. Sargent's Standard Speaker, $2.25, is 
also excellent. You can read the works of 
Dickens, Thackeray, Irving, and Scott with 
benefit to the lingual faculty. 


OBLIQUE EYES.— Question : Some peo- 

ple have eyes that are set in their head st au 
oblique angle; the inside corners toward the 
nose being the higher and the eyes are very nar- 
row. A. W.K. 
. Answer: This condition is frequently found in 
persons past forty years of age, whose habits 
have tended to weaken the muscular apparatus 
so that the outer angle of the eyelids is drawn 
downward. It is often met with in persons 
given to intemperate habits. In such cases the 
appearance is due to the downward droop of the 
fleshy integuments. It may be due, however, 
to the obliquity of the orhit of the eye itself; 
and, in such a case, the organs situated at the 
outer angle of the eye are large, viz. : Order and 
Number. 


Lone, SLIM NECK.—J. M. D.—Usually 
this pecullarity is associated with the mental 
temperament, It may occur with a predomi- 
nant motive, in which case it is muscular and 
bony. 


SKEPTICAL LEARNING.—C. G. P.—The 
points you offer are worthy of serious considera- 
tion, nnd have been considered frequently in 
these columns. One important reason for the 
doubt remaining in so many minds, is the fact 
that a large proportion of the lecturers on Phre- 
nology has been made up of impost:rs who 
knew very little about the science of the sub- 
ject, aud, like the numerous quacks who have 
brought discredit upon Medicine, have gone into 
Phrenology because it offered a promising har- 
Vest of money. People may profess to doubt 
the aubject, but when a man of intelligence and 
capability comes among them, they are ready to 
listen to bim and accept his teachings. Wo have 
seen this illustrated over and over again in our 
most cultivated circles, We have discussed the 
subject with gentlemen of scientific eminenco 
and generally found them ignorant of the true 
principles, As regards the teaching of Mental 
Philosophy tn schools, it may be sald that the old 
views stiE have the ascendency, and there is a fear 
current that to permit Phrenology to be taught 
* would be to subvert not only the old doctrines 
but also the foundations of religion; an idle 
fear as regards religion, but allied to that which 
Ja entertained with respect to the materiulism in 
‘the scientifc exposition of haman development 
as related to the lower intelligences. Your 
D.D.'s are even more afraid to have the nervous 
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system expounded by advanced physiologists 
than by a professional phrenologist. 


CONSUMPTION HEREDITARY.—]. M.— 
Children may he born with the consumptive dia- 
thesis—in fact, this 1s the case In the majority of 
instances, But we believe that there need -be 
few fatal results if the child be properly trained 
fo habits of diet, exercise, etc. 


CARE OF CAGED Birps.—I.—We will 
give you the experience of a bird-fancier as it was 
related lately in one of our exchanges, He sayss 
canary may eat, in addition to seed and water, bits 
of apple, orange, lettuce, celery-tops, sweet potato 
and crncker—never hemp-seed, and rarely either 
sugar or cake, these being the things which are 
fattening, and frequently producing apoplexy. 
When he has plenty of bread and something 
green, he eats very little sced. Scalding the 
cage is the best way to get rid of mites. A little 
cayenne pepper in the drinking water is good 
for hirds when they appear to be cold or when 
they have diarrhea. e 


Lacks PERSONALITY AND PERSIST- 
ENCE.—O. H.—It is very likely that the nat- 
ure of your occupation has had much to dn 
witb the alterations which your cranium has un- 
dergone. When one is so related in life that all 
the faculties are exercised, although some must 
be more active than others in any event, the 
brain organisms nevertheless have a better op- 
portunity for growing harmoniously, and tbe 
development of the cranium is more uniform. 
I am Inclined to think that your Continuity and 
Self-esteem were never large and specially influ- 
ential. To be sure, if oue hive a monotonous 
place, like an under clerkship in a store or of- 
tice, the organs relating to individualism will 
not have a good chance to grow or become es- 
tablished in energy. Get into other relations if 
yoa can, where you can be more independent ; 
take responsibilities, be thorongbgoing and in- 
dividual, and carry to positive results what you 
attempt; avold vacillation, frequent changes ; 
have a purpose in life. If you can not do any- 
thing else, enter upon a course of reading or 
study which shall last years. This would be 
good praciice for bringing ap the defective or- 
gans. 

MEETING EYEBROWS.— Question: 
Would you inform me through your JOURNAL 
what the meetlng of the hair of the cyebrows 
across the root of the nosc moans, in a persou 
with strong dark brown hair and dark blue 
eyes? J.—ENOGLAND. 

Ansaver : If thick and strong, the eyebrows in- 
dicate on organizatiou in which the Motive tem- 
perament is influential. In woman such eyo- 
brows show an Inheritance of pronounced mas- 
culine qualities, Where the eyebrows meet or 


, 
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grow together we may expect to find a positive, 
emphatic, impulejve ebaracter, with perhaps 
much of passion and irritability. If the heir be 
soft and regular in ite growth, esrectally if sym- 
metrically arched, the above characteristice will 
he much modified —more refined and elevated in 
tone. 


LEARNING GERMAN.—E. M. B.—Ahn's 
serles is one of the best courses in German we 
know. Amorg the dictionarles suited to the 
learner are Oehlschlager's and Tafel’s, The cost 
of the outfit will be about $2.50. 
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Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est: the writer's personal views, and facts Jrom his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 


“HEAD-SIZE versus BRAIN-POWER.” 
~The following remarke on the above subject 
I clip from a paragraph which bas been going 
the rouuds of American papers, and credited to 
the Lancet—of course, the London Lancet. All 
who are familiar with the modica! literature of 
the world know that thc London Larcet is one 
of the first medical journals of England, and 
of the few cosmopolitan medical Journals of the 
world. 

I quote the paragraph word for word as I find 
it in the T'imes- Democrat of New Orleans : 


"Among the recently published statistics of 
head measurement, as inferred from the size of 
hate, nre the following: Lord Chelmsford, 61 
full; Dean Stanley, 63; Lord Beaconsfleld, 7; 
the nce of Wales, 7 full; Charles Dickens, 
74; Lord Selbourne, 71; John Bright, 7;; Earl 
Russell, 7}; Lord Macaulay, 7j; Mr. Gladstone, 
7i; Archbishop of York, 8 foll. These measure- 
ments are produ-ed from statistics by Mr. F. F. 
Tucker, and the contemporary in whose columns 
they are reproduced is responsible for the re- 
mark, ‘Whatever may be the case with regard 
to brains, it would scarcely seem from thesc fig- 
ures that hats aro a criterion of brain power.’ h 
would be strange, Indeed, if any moderately in- 
telligent person supposed the hat, or even the 
head, could supply the measure of brain power. 
The late Dr. Prichard finally disposed of the 
notion that cranial measurement could be ac- 
cepted as brain measurements. Since his day the 
stadent of cerebral development has ceased to 
rely on what used to be called * phrenology.' 
The chief poiut of interest as yet elicited from 
the direct investigation of brain measurement 
would seem to be that the cerebral organs com- 
monly found in the class of brain-workers show 
evidences of being locally and specially develop- 
ed, and probably as a physical consequence are 
irregular, and for the most part uosymmetrical. 
Hereafter, probably, light may be thrown on the 
subject of special or regional developments, 
both jn regard to their personal growth and 
transmission by heredity. For the present, how- 
ever, we can only say that neither the hut nor 
the head furnishes trustworthy indications of 
mental power and capacity, and that the ouly 
feature of interest as yet noted is the curious fact 
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of unequal development and consequent want of 
symmetry." 

The above quotation from the Lancet is a fair 
sample of the perversion of a sentiment and the 
ignoring of an idea. Phrenology, over and ovcr 
again, says, in terms most emphatic, ‘ Other 
things bolog equal, size is an indication of 
power.” It would seem that the intelligent 
people of the world at least wonld understand 
this—they readily understand it in other thingg. 
The larger the ship of war, other things being 
equal, that is, strength, specd, and equipmenta, 
the more powerful she is; the larger the physical 
man, othor things being equal, strength, vitality, 
motion, the more powerful he. is; and so we 
might apply this idea to a thousand things—to 
animals, to machines, and even singly to inani- 
mate matter. The idea, it would seem, was not 
above the ordinary mind to grasp, and yet, when 
these learned men touch upon phrenology they 
ignore and seem perfectly oblivious to all that the 
advocate of phrenology says in regard to other 
things being equal, size is the indication of superior 
power. In this short article from the Lancet not 
one word is said about the shape of these men’s 
heads, whether their size is made up in wid/A o» 
length, neither is there any mention of the sizo of 
their bodies, and yet one as intelligent as a contri- 
butor to the Lancet should know that under ordi- 
nary circumstances the man weighlug ouly 130 
pounds would not be likely to have as large a head, 
and therefore wear as large a hat as one weighing 
200 pounds. Then a learned man should know 
that fineness of temperament should have some 
influence in the case. His practical sense readily 
teaches him that there are oftentimes circum- 
stances under which, merely physically, tho 
smaller man is the superior man; that often- 
time» the smaller animal has more real strength 
thau the larger animal. But these men when 
they come to phrenology seem to lose thelr 
common mother wit. They seem to forget, at 
least entirely overlook, the matter of balance of 
parts and strength of wholes, They would make 
phrenology a single exception in the world. In 
regard to all other matters, “ other things being 
equal, superior size is an indication of superior 
power, excepting in pbrenology. Phrenology is 
to them, as a Frenchman would say in broken 
English, * von grand bumbug.' ” 

Over and over again tho phreuologist plainly 
lays down the law “other things being equal," 
ete. It seems to “go in one ear and out the 
other," making no impression upon the braia. 

Years ago in the civilized country where the 
Lancet is published this idea was published to 
the world, and published and republished over 
since, and yet every once in a while we see in 
some learned journal just such commenta, 
plainly revealing the fact that ceteris paribus, as 
applied to phrenology, is a meaningless phrase. 
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Suppose John Smith docs wear a larger hat 
than William Jones, that in Itself does not imply 
any greater meutal power. But these antl- 
phrenologists are most inconsistent people. I 
have seen many of them, yet I have never acen 
one but what felt much pride and expressed a 
deal of satisfaction in wearing a larger hat than 
his neighbor, or in having a higher foreheud. 
There seems to be a natural instinct to venerate 
sizo of hat and height of forehead, especially 
among these men, at least when they happen 
to have the highest forehead and wear the 
largest hat; but let one of them be more than 
ordinsrily smart and have rather n small head 
and wear a smal! hat, and he at once rails on 
phrenology and ridicules size in some dunce; 
without apparently knowlng what a mistake he is 
making, he decries phrenology, which, accord- 
ing to his notions, teaches, the larger the head 
the greater the mental power. 

Phrenology does not teach any such silly 
doctrine, and I challenge these contributors to 
the Lancet, and all, to show wherein it teaches any 
such absurdity. On the contrary, over and over 
again, in cvery book by any respectabie phrenolo- 
gist, will be seen in this connection the ceteris par- 
ibus—other things being equal, size is an indica- 
tion of superior power. The other things are fine- 
ness, vitality, and proportion. We can, if we will, 
take either of these other properties, it matters 
little, size alone is not the only quality to which 
to attach the ceteris paribus. We can as well say, 
other things being equal—finencss, quality, vi- 
tality, or proportion will Indicate the superior 
power. [t would seem that It was full time these 
men, these anti-phrenologists, took some note of 
quality, that when they wrote about the size of 
the hat they would endeavor to ascertain some- 
thing in regard to thc organization of the indi- 
` vidual, note where the hat fs large or «mall, aud 
what the general shape, whether it be the front 
or the back part of the head which requires the 
size. Then the measurement of the hat which 
these learned men regard as so important is only 
a measurement on one line—it is merely a hori- 
zontal measurement, which merely shows how 
much it tukes to go around the whole, and not 
the size of any relative part. If there were 
ujountains of precious ore in question very few 
men would be silly enough to take a measure- 
ment on the basis of this hat measurement; they 
would readily see that height had full as much 
to do with the quantity as the mere horizontal 
surface covered. Then they would be very par- 
tleular as to the quality of the ore; they might 
seo wherein a mountain of ore a mile high and 
two miles across Its base was fat more valuable 
than one two miles high and three or four across 
ite base. They would be very much insulted if 
one questioned their sharpness in this matter 
and endeavored to make them believe that the 
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greatest horizontal measurement, or hat meas- 
nrement, indicated the most value; their com- 
mon-senee, to kay nothing of their higher quali- 
ties, would be much insulted. They would not 
be satisfied if they could have their choice, with 
a mere horizontal measurement ; they would want 
a measurement that would include height as well 
as width; and in addition to this they would 
want an analysis of quality before they took 
much stock in the company that proposed to 
* work” the mountain of ore. 

When will the world become sensible and fully 
comprehend and understand the full force of the 
ceteris paribus of the phrenologist? It wouid 
seem that it was now full time, yet from such 
articles as these in tbe Lance! it is quite evident 
that where we might cxpect much light there is 
still much darkness. 

Ceteris paribus wants advertising. When its 
full import is well understood by the world at 
large, the world will think and feel that it 
has received a new rovolation, and it will won- 
der at its past stupidity. Gradually it will 
be led up to understand tho fall meaning of 
this strong phrase of the phrenologist—the 
strength of the whole, J8AAC P. NOYES, 


INDIAN PHRENOLOGY.—The following 
letter by an cminent sculptor is copied from the 
Washington, D. C., Republican. It evidences the 
interest shown in phrenological science by prom- 
inent ecientists : : 

“In your issue of April 29th a writer, who 
signs himself ‘ Honoris,’ says: ‘The statements 
mado by Gen. Armstrong, of Hampton Instítnte, 
a few evenings ago, at the Congregational Charch, 
to the effect that Capt. Pratt, United States Army, 
about ten years ago,first euggosted the bringing of 
Indian childron into civilized centers for their ed- 
ucation is an error, This idea was first publicly 
put forth by Capt. T. J. Spencer in a lecture de- 
Hvered in 1869.’ . 

“This statement io regard to T. J. Bpencer's 
lecture, delivered in 1869, and Capt. Pratt may be 
true. We conceived the same idea in 1864, after 
taking the heads of several Indian chiefs. As 
they all had the saine organs developed, we sus- 
pected it was due to their mode of life, which had 
cultivated the same organs in each head. We 
then conceived the idoa that iu order to civilize or 
Christianize them we must change their mode of 
life, and knowing aa we did by experience the 
great difficulty in putting new dogmas or beliefs 
into the head of an adult person we were led to 
the conclusion that if they were to be civilized or 
Christianized it must be done while thcy were 
children. We approached Prof. Henry with this 
new ides. He thougbt the idea good, but nof 
feasible; did not know how it could be dune. Some 
time after we epoke to Prof. Baird of the pecul- 
farity of the Indian head, and he proposed tà 
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purchase the heads for the institute. Some time 
ufter that I recelved à commission to go to Fort 
Marion, Florida, and take casts of the heads of 
sixty-four Indian prisoners, when I found the 
same organs developed as in the heads taken in 
Washington. I wrote at once to Prof. Baird, 
then in Massachnsetts, informing him of the 
fact, and asking if it would not. be well to have 
casts taken of New York Indians, who Lad been 
civilized for a hundred years. Aud if we should 
find the same development of the head as in the 
wild Indian we might then safely say for a fixed 
fact that they were made Indians aud can not be 
changed. But if,on the contrary, we find the 
organs called into action in tho wild state have 
become depressed, and those which indicate civ- 
ilization have become enlarged, then we might 
say all they require is education ; they have as 
much brain power as the white man. The sub- 
ject was brought to the atteution of the ethnolo- 
giste, and ít resulted in sending among the wild 
Indians and taking their children, male and fe- 
male, and bringing them to Hampton to be ed- 
ucated. We received a commiesion to take casts 
of the children’s heads, so that when educated, 
casts might again be taken to ascertain what 
change, if any, had taken place in the formation 
of their heads. Iu conclusion, I will say that 
few men have the pbrenological organization 
to govern men like Capt. Pratt. He has a large 
head, showing brain power. He ie self-reliant 
and bas great will power. He would have made 
a good ‘ Moses,’ but more humane than the one 
of old. CLARK MILLS." 


PERSONAL. 


Mas, ABRAHAM LINCOLN died in Springfield, 
UL, at the residence of her sister, Mrs. N. W. 
Edwards, July 16th, last. She had been ill for a 
long time, and a few days ago her health begun 
to grow worse, until a shock of paralysis hasten- 
ed tbe end. She was sixty-six ycars of age, and 
boro in Lexington, Ky., the daughter of Dr. 
Robert 8. Todd, a physician well known and 
greatly respected in that region. Her family 
was one of the carliest of those that settled in 
the eastern part of Kentucky, and there are 
many members of it still remaining there, and 
by its intermarriages it is connected with many 
of the most prominent ploneer families in tbe 
Weat. 


DavrD THowas, who died at Catasauqua, Pa., 
June 20th, aged 87 years, put into blast on the 
4th of July, 1840, the first furnace which suc- 
ceasfully smelted irou ore by the use of anthra- 
cite coal with the hot blast. He lived to see the 
preaent vast extension of such furnaces, produc- 
ing 5,000,000 tons of pig tron annually. 
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Mis& ANNA WHITNEY, the Boston acu!ptress, 
has completed her plaster cast for a statue of 
Harriet Martineau, and shipped it to Floreríce, 
where it is to be produced in marble. The 
statue will cost between $12,000 and $15,000, and 
the money for it has been subscribed entirely by 
women. 


Aw exchange gives us the following notes of 
persons whose long life is remarkable: Mrs. 
Clarissa Raymond, of Wilton, Conn., is 100 
years old; William Wrenn, of Virginia, is 100; 
Mrs. Lucy Pickett died at Saugatack, aged 115; 
Mrs. Catherine Highland, of Marietta, died at 
102; W. B. Gould, of Hillsborough, Maine, le 
92; Mrs. Mary Boynton recently died in Massa- 
chusetts, aged 100; Henry Jewett, of Georgia, 
after living alone 96 years, has just married a 
girl of 16; Mrs. Abbie Graham, a widow in Nova 
Seotis, ia 105; Jesse Delong died at Dennison, 
Ohio, aged 106, and leaves a son aged 70, and a 
daughter aged 72; and there is Joseph Greene, 
aged 101, llving af Swanton, N. H., with his wife, 
aged 90. 


WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 
Tue aim of education is to show how to think, 
—BEATTIE. 


IT is tbe enemy whom we do not suapect who 
is the most dangerous.—Rosas. 


THE first and last thing which is required of 
genius is the love of truth.—Goetae. 


TRUTE and love are two of the moet powerful 
things in the world, and when &hey both go tor 
gether, they can not easily be withstood. 


THE cheerful heart, like the kalcidoscope, 
causes most discordant materials to arrange 
themselves into harmony and beauty. 


MAKE a little fence of trust 
Around to-day. 

Till the space with loving works, 
And therein etay. 


I CALL a complete and generous education 
that which fits a man to perform justly, sklilful- 
ly, and magnanimously ll the offices, both prf- 
vate and public, of peace and war. — MILTON. 


Over whole working power depends on know- 
ing the laws of the world—in other words, the 
properties of the things which we heve to work 
with und to work among, and to work upon.— 
J. 8. MILL. 


Ir should not be that our costly garments hang 
unused In closets or molder in drawers und 


. “Da tell!” 
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chests, while many worthy ones go almost na- 
ked, or so poorly clad that they are ushamed to 
appear in public. 


MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


Waar the milkman said when he found a fish 
in the milk, * Good heavens! The brindle cow 
has been in swimming again," 


Ba1D a fond husband to his wife: ' My dear, 
I think I'i1 buy you a little dog.” “Oh, no!" 
she replied, ** do not! I prefer giving you all my 
affections | ” 


*" MART,” sald a mother, “if I were a little 
girl like you I should pick up all those chips." 
"Well, mamma," answered Mary, “alant you 
glad that you are not a little girl?” 


TO A PERSON SNORING. 


You, who the world In tumult keep 
With open mouth whene'er you sleep, 
In mercy some atonement make, 

And keep it shut while you're awake, 


A NURSE was telling about a man who had 
become so terribly worp out by dissipation that 
he could not keep any food on his stomach, when 
one of her listeners asked : 

“ What does he live on, then?” 

"On his relations, ma'am,” answered the 
nurse, 


Tue Prince of Walea lotely received a divert- 
ing reply from the Mayoress of a midland coun- 
ty-town, whom he offered to escort to the re- 
freshment-rooms# ** Thank your Highness,” said 
the dame, " but I’m shampooing a couple of young 
ladies, and I don't like to leave them." She 
meant ‘‘ chaperoning.” 


A WESTERN cditor once apologized to his read- 
ers thus; “We intended to have a death and a 
marriage to publish this week, but u violent 
storm prevented the wedding, and the doctor 
being taken sick himself, the patient recovered, 
and we ure accordingly cheated out of both." 


He ResUMED.—" Father," anaid the young man, 
as he leaned on his hoe, “they say the balance 
of trade is agin us.” “They do, eh?" “And 
that our bank reserves are rapidly diminishing." 
“ And that railroad extension has 
come to a halt." “ Well, I swan!” **And that 
the volume of securities Is substuntially without 
amorket.” “Great snakes. Well, I never. And 
do they say anything about a feller stopping to 
lean on bis boe to talk when he might juat us 
well talk and hoe too?" Reuben spit on his 
hands and resumed. 


In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Booxs as publishers see fit to send us. Im hes 
reviews we seck to treat author and publisher satis 
factorily and justly, and alse to furnish our readers 
with suck information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. [t is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and wa 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, expecially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science, We can usually supply any 
of noticed. 


* 

HISTORY OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE: Edited 
by Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susau B. Anthony, 
and Matilda Joslyn Gage, Vol, II., 8vo, pp. 
952. Illustrated. New York: Fowler & Wells. 
This second volume of the history of the move- 

ment In behalf of securing to woman the typical 
privilege of citizenship, shows no sbatement of 
attractive interest, Covering as it does one of 
the most important periods in our national his- 
tory, it could not be expected to be otherwise than 
specially interesting, because the late civil war 
was prolific of soclal und political agitationa Iu 
which woman waa called upon to take some part, 
more 8r less conspicuous, and there were occa- 
sions when the ald given by women to some 
moverent made it a success, In the camp, and 
in the hospital, in the lecture-room and on the 
stump, women were found to be of great value 
to the comfort, health, and success of men, and 
they learned more clearly the fact of the inti- 
mate relation between the affairs of State and the 
tics of the home. 

The editors have passed in review the services 
rendered by their sisters in the war, and then 
their efforts to procure favorable Congressional 
action, the proccedings at the National Wuman 
Suffrage Convention from the firat held fn 1866 
to that of 1875, and their eflorts in relation to the 
construction of the Fourtesnth and Fifteenth 
Amendments on a basis of impartiality tv their 
behulf. Necessarily a good deal of national his- 
tory lainvolvod in what is roviewed, and many 
of the more important eventa of the war and re- 
construction periods are discussed with vigor 
avd clearness, 

The admirable portraits in steel, of women 
whose names are ominent in philanthropy, 
science, literature, and reform, like Anna Dickin- 
son, Clara Barton, Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, 
etc., and the very entertaining sketches of their 
lives, lend u special charm to the volume, and ín 
themselves constitute a strong iuducement to 
the general reader for its purchase, We doubt 
not thal this second volume will share the suc- 
cesa of the first, 


THE REVISERS' ENGLISH: A Series of 


Criticiams, showing the Roviasers' Violation of 
the Laws of the Language. By G. Washington 
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Moon, F.R.8.L., author of the ‘ Dean’s En- 

glish," etc. 12mo, pp. 84, cloth, price 75 

cents. Funk & Wagner, New York, P 

Mr. Moon has not been heard from for many 
years. We remember that he was at one time 
regarded as a sharp, almost cynical critic, tak- 
ing to task other critics of language for inaccu- 
racios and abuses. With this reputation, one 
could scarcely expect him to consider the new 
revision with general favor; and, o3 opening 
his book, we find his sharp pen Jeveled at many 
of tho phrases and words whieh the Revision 
Committee have introduced into their work. 
Mr. Moon is scarecly anything without being a 
controversalist, hut, in this particular, he ren- 
ders hjs volume attractive to those who are fond 
of grammatical studies. The many who have 
found fault with the language of the new re- 
vision will regard Mr. Moon as a doughty 
champion of their cause.  Giuncing through the 
book, we are impressed that many of the points 
which the critic makes nre well taker, and the 
fact ia clearly shown that, in several lustanees, the 
revisers were not warranted in their selection of 
phraseology tó express the moaning of the orig- 
ina]. It is strange that they did not, ab lea-t, 
always make u pronoun agree with its antecedent 
and a verb agrec in number with its subject. 
Also, in the use of the terms “shall” and “ will” 
there is ovidently confusion, and the frequent 
pleonasmy, quite unnecessary, add, in most 
cases, no force- or bosuty to the style. Mr. 
Moou's book, although a small one, presents 
too many cases of bad English, which, consider- 
{ng the echolarship and eminence of the gentle- 
men who conducted the revision, should not 
have been allowed to mar a work which, In its 
general character, ls a great improvement on the 
old revision. 


CALIFORNIA FOR HEALTH, PLEASURE, 
Anp RESIDENCE. A book for Travelers and 
tiers. New edition, thoroughly revised, 
ving detuiled accounts of the Wine and 
in-grape, the Orange, Lemon, and other 
rea re Fruits, etc. By Charles Nord- 
hoff. ith maps and illustrations. Large 
8vo, pp. 206. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
When the first edition of this book appeared 
several years ago, we pronounced it the best de- 
scription of California that had appeared, and 
admirably calculated to draw the attention of 
the reading world to that country of deligbtful 
surprises. Now that the publishers have given 
us a revised edition, we ean scarcely do morc 
than repest our opinion with some emphasis, 
We would udvise the American who i3 meditat- 
ing a trip across the Atlantic to read the book. 
If it be health he seeks, he will he informed hy 
Mr. Nordhoff that the California climate ‘can 
scarcely be surpassed for restorative influences. 
lf it be scenery—wild, picturesque, grand, ro- 
mentic—he would view, let Mr. Nordhoff's de- 
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scriptions and the beautiful prints of tbs book 
enlighten him as to whut be will find in the 
Golden State. If he wish to study life and 
character, he can fill up his time among the old 
Spanish settlements, among tho remnants of 
once powerful Indian tribes, and among the 
immigrants — French, English, German, etc. — 
"who cultivate the orange, the lemon, and the 
grape on the fertile plains and hillsides of Los 
Angeles and Santa Barbara, In natural curi- 
oaities, California is not equaled by any conntry 
of Europe. Itis necessary to mention only the 
Farallon Islande, the Yo Scemite Valley, the 
Iskes, the mining camps of the Sactameuto' 
regions, which would furnish a tourist a rounds 
of enthusiastic sight-seeing for six months or 
morc. Mr. Nordhoff's purpose in writing the: 
book was a practica] one—to supply real infor-' 
mation to those who need it concerning Cali- 
fornia ; and the work has been well done. The 
illustrations are numerous, graphically repre- 
senting the scenery, life, und industries of the 
country, and contributing beauty to an other- 


. wise well-made volume. 


MENTAL SCIENCE, as explained by Phre- 
Sn e M 
Fowler & Wells, N ew York. PES j 
A clear description in brief of the functions of 

the brain. An excellent pamphlet for one to read 

in tho outset of his study of the phrenological 
eysteu of mind, 


How TO BE WEATHER-WISE: A New 
View of Our Weather System. By Isaac P. 
Noyes, 12mo, pp. 51. Fowler & Wella, Pub- 
Mehere, 758 Broadway, New York. 


This is a bricf and plainly-written explanation 
of the causes of changes in the weather, based 
upon the system of the United States signal sorv- 
ice. Italso explains the nature of that service. 
Comparatively few appreciate the value of the 
Weather Bureau because its work is but little an- 
derstood by the people who read the daily “ In- 
dications.” Mr. Noyes shows how the data are 
obtained for these Indlcations, and how simple 
a matter it is to. observe weather signs, when the ` 
principle involved in weather movements is un- 
derstood. Everybody, he claims, can observe tho 
weather himself and be his own weather prophet, 
and in good, square English he indicates the 
way, 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Bors’ anD GIRL TewPERANOH TEXT-BOOX. 
By H. L. R. Reid. A catechism adapted to the 
use of schools, consisting of short chapters on 
alcohol and its relations to the phystology of 
tho human body ; discussing, also, the effects of 
intemperance on one’s babits and character, and 
ou business and society. It is a little book 
which, with the assistance of a teacher, would’ 
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impress upon the young mind valuable facts. 
Price, in boards, 20 cents. Published by the 
National Temperance Society. J. N. Bteurns, 
Agent, New York. 


SPIRITUALISM AT THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 
By M. A. (Oxon). With advice and information 


for inquirers,aud some additions by the American. 


publisher. Price, 10 cents. Chicago: Religio- 
Philosophical Journal. 


Synopsis OF A CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. By 
R. J. Wright, LL.D., Professor of Ethica, Meta- 
physics, and Church History ia the Christian 
Biblical Institute. Presented by the author. 
Philadelphia, Pa. A pamphlet of 144 pp. 18mo, 
which covers the general field of theology. The 
chief topics considered are: Authorities for 
religion; The establiehment of nature In free- 
will and fore-ordinution ; Means of grace; Re- 
lations of church with civil society ; The future 
state, and Mutual relations of doctrines. The 
writer departe but little, if any, from the main 
line of orthodoxy. 


Tus Eciroric MaGaAzINE for August contains 
a good selection from current literature. Among 
the subjects are: The fulths of the world, Peel 
and Cobden, Thought Reading, Newton and 
Darwin. 


Tue Century bas maintained in its mid-sum- 
mer. number its well-earned character for beauty 
of illustration and attractivencas of reading mat- 
ter. The most interesting articles are a descrip- 
tion of the Borderlands of Surrey, England, in 
which the work of the artist is of the highest 
character. An instructive sketch of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History in New York 
Central Park is given, and also an off-bund 
sketch which gives an inside view of the bomes 
and studios of prominent Enyliab artista. 


Tue last suggests its neighbor, Harper's Maga- 
zine, for the samc month, whose first article 
seems to the eye like a gloridication of certain of 
our Western neighborhoods, ao rich are the illus- 
trations. Certain glimpses of Spanish life are 
included in the generally excellont series of 
articles. 


Tue August number of the North Americin 
Review is notable on accouut of three or four 
papers which have an important bearing upon 
the times: for instance, Mr. Beocher's Progress 
in the Church ; The Organizution of Labor ; The 
United States Army, in which Archibald Forbes 
gives a very encouraglog view of our small mili- 
tary establishment, making comparisons with 
foreign systems of soldiersbip, especially that of 
his own country; and Woman and Woman's 


wages. 


THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY QUARTERLY, the 


organ of the American Institute of Christian 
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Philosophy, in its lust (July) number contains The 
Gains and Losses of Faith from Science, by 
Presidgnt Bascom, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin; Recent Physical Theories, in their bearing 
on the Theistic Argument, by Professor B. N. 
Martin, D.D., of the University of New York ; 
and other ethical papers, In the four numbers 
issued this Quarterly has taken a place of good 
rank among our moat valuable periodicals. 


A TREATISE OX THE DECLINE OF MANHOOD: 
Its causes, and the best meaus of preventing 
their effecta and bringing about a restoration 
to life. By A. E. 8mull, A.M., M.D., President 
of Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital. 
Duncan Bros, Chicago. The author, in the 
space of a hundred pages, indicates the chief 
features of nervous debility and general weak- 
ness consequent npon irregularities of habit. 
It is, In fact, a special treatise in the main well 
arranged, and supplies uscful suggestions for 
treatment, which, &o far as medication is con- 
cerned, in based upon the homeopathic system. 


Tue OLD Man’s REVERy, interspersed with 
teachings on natural and moral philosophy and 
exposures of wrongs and abuses. By Charles 
Foster, of Ashland, Mass. 


CATALOGUE of the Officera and Students of 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee. 1881. 


Tue Vervict Marcu. By Eugene L. Biake. 
Musie, like poetry, attucks everything nowa- 
days. Que of its devotees would even embalm 
the memory of the late celebrated trial at Wash- 
ington in rhythmic measures. Price, 40 cents. 
F. W. Helmick, Cincinnati, O., publisher. 


Messrs. J. B. Ogilvie & Co., of New York, have 
made tbe following additions lately to their 
* People's Library” : 


Srray SnxkEPR. Prico 10 cents.—Goon-ror- 
Nornine Dicg, or a Hero of Humble Life. By 
Dr. J. H. Robinson. 10 cents.—Ninetry-Nom 
CmoicB Reapinas, No. 8. Compiled by J. 8. 
Ogilvie. 10 eents.—A Dainty Lapr. By the 
author of “A Guiltless Prodigal.” 10 centa.— 
CHRIBTIAN’S Mistake. By Miss Mulock. 10 
cents.—Miss BLIMMRNS' BOARDING-HOUBE. By 
the author of “A Bad Boy's Diary," 10 cents. 
—Licut IN Dareness. By Miss Mulock. 10 
cents. —Way Nor? and other stories, By Annio 
Thomas. 10 cents.—PLOWED BY MOMENTS, and 
other sketches. By Mary Cecil Hay. 10 conts. 
—Tus TELEGRAPH GrRL. By Anthony Troops 
10 cents.—A Psep BEHIND THE Scenes, By 
Mrs. O. F. Walton. 15 cents. 


Way I Ovaut To Go TO CHURCH. By Rev. 
Selah W. Strong. A little tract. J. 8. Ogilvie 
& Co, are the publishers, 
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CLARA BARTON, 
THE AMERICAN APOSTLE OF THE RED CROSS, 


Tp REIR are elements of strength in 

this portrait which are evident 
enough to the observer. The profiles of 
the top-head, of the mouth and chin 
and cheek, indicate them. Strength of 
character has several phases; in some 
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persons it has the character of the fierce, 
resistless cyclone, in others it is like the 
steady, groundswell of the ocean; in 
others it resembles the sturdy oak stand- 
ing alone in the broad meadow; in others 
it is like the dashing, foaming current of 
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a rapid river; in others still, it operates 
like a shifting gusty wind ; in still others 
it reminds one of the flow-tide, the waves 


of which, seemingly, retreat after an in- 


flux, but only to return with increased 
power and further advancement. By 
organization, Miss Barton appears to 
possess, in a good degree, the type of 
strength illustrated by the ocean move- 
ment; by temperament there is some- 
thing of the tidal in her nature, an emo- 
tive influence which adds an elastic, 
sensitive, correlative energy to what 
would otherwise be positive and inflex- 
ible in its manifestation of power. By 
organization she is distinguished for re- 
markable firmness and decision, a tone 
of character due partly to the influence 
of her intellect, which is so marked by 
perceptive ability as to render her much 
more than usually appreciative of the 
practical in life. She looks at the real 
situation of affairs, marks its bearing on 
the future of an undertaking, weighs the 
effect of direct or indirect effort, and 
“counts the cost " before entering fully 
upon any work. But when a result is 
reached—and she is much more deliber- 
ate than nine out of ten women in com- 
ing to conclusions—it is converted by her 
Firmness into a conviction which be- 
comes a motive, an energizing factor 
which she must obey. She is not slow 
to form impressions, but to act upon 
them, unless they are confirmed by her 
practical sense of their correctness, and 
her mora] nature is convinced of the 
expediency of their application. 

Her temperament is active, and its in- 
fluence on an organization containing 
many attributes of practical energy is 
stimulating and inspiring. She is ambi- 
tious to win success, and will work 
steadily and patiently toward her object, 
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believing that she will reach it. She has 
large Caution, but it has Combativeness 
behind it, so that she is prudent and cal- 
culating without being fearful or irreso- 
lute in her work. Her Firmness is backed 
up too by Conscientiousness, the chief 
source oí her moral strength : 


* To labor in the path of duty— 
Springs up like a thing of beauty " 

to her, and the sense of obligation fur- 
nishes her with spirit and enthusiasm, in 
which there are no adulterations of self- 
ishness, She is not inclined to imitate 
others, merely, because it. is, correct 
“form” to do so; she will not follow in 
old paths when she can reach her object 
by more direct and better channels; but 
her conduct is governed in the main by 
her intellectual sense of fitness and by 
convictions of duty. She is not wanting 
in respect for others, yet her demeanor is 
more characterized by honesty and kind- 
ness and a sensitive reserve than by for- 
mal courtesies. The head is long in the 
anterior lobe, and comparatively short in 
the lower occipital. This indicates a 
mind in which the intellectual faculties 
are more influential than the social senti- 
ments, or rather a mind in which the 
operation of the social feelings is con- 
trolled by the judgment and divested of 
merely passional phases. With so much 
intellect and so much positiveness and 
decision, such a mind demands an object, 
and is strenuous in effort for its accom- 
plishment ; the sentiments of duty and 
aspiration are gratified only by success, 
and that in large measure. 

The following sketch of this lady's 
career—a life entirely without precedent, 
so far as its more conspicuous features are 
concerned—is derived mainly from the 
second volume of the “ History of Woman 
Suffrage.” 
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Clara Barton was the youngest child of 
Capt. Stephen Barton, of Oxford, Mass., 
a non-commissioned officer under “ Mad 
Anthony Wayne," Captain Barton, who 
was a prosperous farmer and leader in 
public affairs, gave his children the best 
opportunities he could secure for their 
improvement. Clara's early education 
was received principally at home under 
the direction of brothers and sisters. At 
sixteen, she commenced teaching, and 
followed the occupation for several years, 
during which time she assisted her oldest 
brother, Capt. Stephen Barton, Jr., a man 
of fine scholarship and business capacity, 
in equitably arranging and increasing the 
salaries of the large village schools of 
her native place, at the same time having 
clerical oversight of her brother's count- 
ing-house. Subsequently, she finished 
her school education by a very thorough 
course of study at Clinton, N. Y. Miss 
Barton's remarkable executive ability was 
manifested in the fact that she helped to 
popularize the Public School system in 
New Jersey, by opening the first free 
school in Bordentown, commencing with 
six pupils, in an old tumble-down build- 
ing, and at the close of the year, leaving 
six hundred in the fine edifice at present 
occupied. 

At the close of her work in Borden- 
town, she went to Washington, D. C., to 
recuperate and indulge herself in conge- 
nial literary pursuits, There she was, 
without solicitation, appointed by Hon. 
Charles Mason, Commissioner of Patents, 
to the first independent clerkship held by 
a woman under our government. Her 
thoroughness and faithfulness fitted her 
eminently for this position of trust, which 
she retained until after the election of 
President Buchanan, when, being sus- 
pected of Republican sentiments, and 
Judge Mason having resigned, she was 
deposed, and a large part of her salary 
withheld. She returned to Massachu- 
setts and spent three years in the study 
of art, belles-lettres and languages. 
Shortly after the election of Abraham 
Lincoln she was recalled to the Patent 
Office by the same administration which 
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had removed her. She returned, as she 
had left, without question, and taking up 
her line of duty, awaited developments. 
When the civil war commenced, she 
refused to draw her salary from a treasury 
already overtaxed, resigned her clerkship, 
and devoted herself to the assistance of 
suffering soldiers. Her work commenc- 
ing beforethe organization ofthe commis- 
sions, was continued outside and alto- 
gether independent of them, but always 
with a cordial sympathy. Miss Bar- 
ton never engaged in hospital service. 


. Her chosen labors were on the battle- 


field from the beginning, until the wound- 
ed and dead were attended to. Her sup- 
plies were her own, and were carried by 
government transportation. For nearly 
four years she endured the exposures 
and rigors of soldier life, in action, al- 
ways side by side with the field surgeons, 
and this on the hardest-fought fields ; 
such as Cedar Mountain, second Bull Run, 
Chantilly, Antietam, Falmouth and old 
Fredericksburg ; at the siege of Charles- 
ton, on Morris Island, at Wagner, Wil- 
derness and Spottsylvania, the Mine, 
Deep Bottom ; through sieges of Peters- 
burg and Richmond with Butler and 
Grant; through summer without shade, 
and winter without shelter, often weak, 
but never so far disabled as to retire 
from the field ; always under fire in severe 
battles; her clothing pierced with bul- 
lets and torn by shot, exposed at all 
times, but never wounded. 

Firm in her integrity to the Union, 
never swerving from her belief in the jus- 
tice of the cause for which the North was 
fighting, yet on the battle-field she knew 
no North, no South. She made her 
work one of humanity alone, bestowing 
her charities and her care indiscrimi- 
nately on the blue and the gray, with an 
impartiality and Spartan firmness that 
astonished the foe and perplexed the 
friend. On this account she often fell 
under the suspicion or censure of Union 
officers unacquainted with her motives 
and character. Their reproaches or 
taunts were met with the same calm 
courage as were the bullets of the enemy, 
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and many a Confederate soldier lives to 
bless her for care and life, while no Union 
man will ever again doubt her loyalty. 
All unconsciously to herself she was car- 
rying out to the letter in practice the 
grand and beautiful principles of the Red 
Cross of Geneva (of which she had then 
never heard), for the entire neutrality of 
war relief among the nations of the earth, 
a great international step toward a world- 
wide recognized humanity, of which she 
has since become the national advocate 
and leader in this country. 


At the close of the war she met ex-. 


changed prisoners at Annapolis. Accom- 
panied by Dorrence Atwater, she con- 
ducted the expedition, sent at her re- 
quest by the United States government, 
to identify and mark the graves of the 
13,000 soldiers who perished at Ander- 
sonville. From Savannah to that point, 
as theirs were the first trains that had pass- 
ed since the destruction of the rail-roads 
by Sherman, they were obliged to repair 
the bridges andthe embankments, straight 
en bent rails, and in some places make 
new roads. The work was completed in 
August, 1865, and her report of the ex- 
pedition was issued in the winter of 1866. 

The anxiety felt by the whole country 
for the fate of those whom the exchange 
of prisoners and the disbanding of troops 
failed to reveal, stimulated her to devise 
the plan of relief, which, sanctioned by 
President Lincoln, resulted in the “search 
for missing men,” which (except the 
printing) was carried on entirely at her 
own expense, to the extent of several 
thousand dollars, employing from ten to 
fifteen clerks. In the winter of 1866, 
when she was on the point, for want of 
further means to carry out her plans, of 
turning the search over to the govern- 
ment, Congress voted $15,000 for reim- 
bursing moneys expended and carrying 
on the work. The search was continued 
until 1869, and then a full report made 
and accepted by Congress. During the 
winter of 1867-8 Miss Barton was called 
on to lecture before many lyceums re- 
garding the incidents of the war. 

In 1869, her health failing, she went to 
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Switzerland to rest and recover, where 
she was at the breaking out of the Franco- 
Prussian war, and immediately tendered 
her services on the battle-field, under the 
auspices of the Red Cross of Geneva. 
The Grand Duchess of Baden, daughter 
of the Emperor of Germany, invited Miss 
Barton to aid her in the establishment of 
her noble Badise hospitals, a work which 
occupied several months. On the fall of 
Strasburg Miss Barton entered the city 
with the German army, organized a labor 
system for poor women, conducting tbe 
enterprise herself, employing remunera- 
tively a great number, and clothing over 
thirty thousand. She entered Metz with 
hospital supplies the day of its fall, and 
Paris the day after the fall of the Com- 
mune, Here she remained two months, 
distributing money and clothing which 
she carried, and afterward in every be- 
sieged city in France she extended succor 
to the poor and suffering. 

She is a representative of the “ Inter- 
national Red Cross of Geneva," and Pres- 
ident of the American National Associa- 
tion of the Red Cross, honorary and only 
woman member of the Comité de Stras- 
bourgeries ; was decorated with the “ Gold 
Cross of Remembrance" by the Grand 
Duke and Duchess of Baden, and with 
the “ Iron Cross of Merit ” by the Empe- 
ror and Empress of Germany. 

Miss Barton may be said to have given 
her whole life to humanitarian affairs, 
especially those having a largely national 
character. The positions she has occu- 
pied, whether remunerative or not—and 
she has filled but few paid positions 
—have been pioneer ones, in which her 
efforts and success have been to raise the 
standard of woman's work and its recog- 
nition and remuneration. Her time, her 
property and her influence have been 
held sacred to benevolence of that char- 
acter that will asslst in true progress. 
Nevertheless, she is one of the most. retir- 
ing of women, never voluntarily coming 
before the world except at the call of 
manifest duty, and shrinking with pecul- 
iar sensitiveness from anything verging 
on notoriety. 
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Her summers are usually passed at her 
pleasant country residence at Dansville, 
New York, and her winters in Washing- 
ton in the interests and charge of the 
great International movement which she 
represents in America. 

n a recently prepared pamphlet Miss 
Barton explains at length the motive of 
the Red Cross, with many interesting 
facts gleaned from the history of the un- 
dertaking, which not only is onc of the 
noblest expressions of humanitarian zeal 
known in our civilization, but also a pow- 
erful motive toward the establishment of 


' peace, sympathy and co-operation among 


nations. In behalf of this grand movement 
Miss Barton addresses the government 


. and people of the United States in elo- 


quent terms, and we close this sketch 
with a few paragraphs from the ad- 
dress : 

“In attempting to present to the people 
of this country the plan of the Red Cross 
societies, it is proper to explain that orig- 
inally and as operating in other countries 
they recognize only the miseries arising 
from war. Their humanities, although 
immense, are confined to this war center. 
The Treaty does not cover more than 
this, but the resolutions for the establish- 
ment of societies under the Treaty, per- 
mit them to organize in accordance with 
the spirit and needs of their nationalities. 
By our geographical position and isola- 
tion we are far less liable to the dis- 
turbances of the war than the nations of 
Europe, which are so frequently called 
upon that they do well to keep in readi- 
ness for the exigencies of war alone, But 
no country is more liable than our own 
to great overmastering calamities, vari- 
ous, wide-spread and terrible. Seldom a 
year passes that the nation from sea to 
sea is not by the shock of some sudden, 
unforeseen disaster brought to utter con- 
sternation, and stands shivering like a 
ship in a gale, powerless, horrified and 
despairing. Plagues, cholera, fires, flood, 
famine all bear upon us with terrible 
force. Like war these events are entirely 
out of the common course of woes and 
necessities. Like death they are sure to 
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come in some form and at some time, 
and like it no mortal knows where, how, 
or when. What have we in readiness to 
meet these emergencies save the good 
heart of our people and their impulsive, 
generous gifts? Certainly no organized 
system for collection, reception nor dis- 
tribution; no agents, nurses nor material, 
and worst of all, no funds; nowhere any 
resources in reserve for use in such an 
hour of peril and national woe; every 
movement crude, confused and unsys- 
tematized, everything as unprepared as if 
we had never known a calamity before, 
and had no reason to expect one again. 
Meanwhile the suffering victims wait! 
True, in the shock we bestow most gen- 
erously, lavishly even. Men ‘on 'Change' 
plunge their hands into their pockets and 
throw their gold to strangers, who may 
have neither preparation nor fitness for 
the work they undertake, and often no 
guaranty for honesty. Women, in the 
terror and excitement of the moment and 
in their eagerness to aid, beg in the 
streets and rush into fairs, working day 
and night, to the neglect of other duties 
in the present, and at the peril of all 
health in the future—often an enormous 
outlay for very meager returns. Thus 
our gifts fall far short of their best, being 
hastily bestowed, irresponsibly received 
and wastefully applied, We should not, 
even if to some degree we might, depend 
upon our ordinary charitable and church 
societies to meet these great catastro- 
phies ; they are always overtaxed. Our 
communities abound in charitable socic- 
ties, but each has ıts specific object to 
which its resources are and must be ap- 
plied; consequently they can not be re- 
lied upon for prompt and abundant aid in 
a great and sudden emergency. This 
must necessarily be the case with` all so- 
cieties which organize to work for a spe- 
cific charity ; and this is as it should be; 
it is enougħ that they do constantly be- 
stow. Charity bears an open palm—to 
give is her mission. But I have never 
classed these Red Cross societies with 
charities, I have rather considered them 
asa wise national provision which seeks 
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to garner and store up something against 
an hour of sudden need. In all our land 
we have not one organization of this nat- 
ure and which acts upon the system of 
conserved resources. Our people have 
been more wise and thoughtful in the 
establishment of means for preventing 
and arresting the destruction of property 
than the destruction of human life and 
the lessening of consequent suffering. 
They have provided and maintain at an 
immense cost, in the aggregate, a system 
of fire departments with their expensive 
buildings and apparatus, with their fine 
horses and strong men kept constantly in 
readiness to dash to the rescue at the 
first dread clang of the fire bell. Still, 
while the electric current may flash upon 
us at any moment its ill tidings of some 
great human distress, We have no means 
of relief in readiness such as these Red 
Cross societies would furnish. . . .. 

* 'The sooner the world learns that the 
halo of glory which surrounds a field of 
battle and its tortured thirsting, starv- 
ing, pain-racked, dying victims exists 
only in imagination ; that it is all senti- 
ment, delusion, falsehood, given for ef- 
fect; that soldiers do not die painless 


deaths, that the sum of all human agony 
finds its equivalent on the battle-field, in 
the hospital, by the weary wayside and in 
the prison ; that deck it as you will it is 
agony ; the sooner and more thoroughly 
the people of the earth are brought to 
realize and appreciate these facts, the 
more slow and considerate they will be 
about rushing into hasty and needless 
wars, and the less popular wars will be- 
come. Death by the bullet painless! 
What did this nation do during eighty 
agonizing and memorable days but to 
watch the effects of one bullet wound? 
Was it painless? Painless either to the 
victim or the nation? Though canopied 
bya fortitude, patience, faith and courage 
scarce exceeded in the annals of history, . 
still was it agony. And when in his de- 
lirious dreams the dying President mur- 
mured, ‘The great heart of the nation 
will not let the soldiers die,’ I prayed God 
to hasten the time when every wounded 
soldier would be sustained by this sweet 
assurance ; that in the combined sympa- 
thies, wisdom, enlightenment and power 
of the nations he should indeed feel that 
the great heart of the pegple would not 
let the soldier die." D. 


THE WORLD'S FUTURE—A PROPHECY. 


I BELIEVE that a time is approaching 
when terrestrial nature, at least, will be 
in almost complete subjection to man- 
kind. Man will then indeed be “ the lord 
of creation.” The deserts will be turned 
into inland seas, or converted by irriga- 
tion into fertile and fruitful plains. The 
swamps will be ditched and drained until 
they become the very gardens of the 
earth, and the planting of malaria-de- 
stroying vegetation and other sanitary 
precautions will render them as healthful 
as the most salubrious locations. A simi- 
lar plan to that so successfully pursued in 
Holland will reclaim vast areas from the 
grasp of old Ocean. Steep mountain 
sides will be terraced up to the very verge 
of the snow line and sustain a teeming 
population. Immense numbers of human 
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beings will live on floating islands and 
boats on the surface of the lakes, streams 
and inland seas. 

For a time will come in the history of 
the world when its population will be so 
great that every foot of available space 
wil be utilized; and that, too, to its 
greatest possible capacity. "This will be 
brought about by the abolition of war, of 
wide-spreading epidemics, by improved 
sanitary conditions generally, and by co- 
operative living and working by which 
the strain on the individual will be les- 
sened, and communities will be made mu- 
tually supporting and helpful. The abo- 
lition of war will be brought about—1. By 
the improved moral sentiment cf the 
world by which war will be considered a 
crime. 2. Bythe intercourse and admia- 
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ture of different nations, races and peo- 
ples, by travel, commerce, emigration, in- 
termarriage, and so on, by which the bar- 


tiers to altruism, sectional ignorance and 


prejudice will be broken down and greaf- 
er international harmony result. 3. By 
the invention of engines and methods of 
war sq terribly destructive that men will 
desist from warfare in very terror of the 
awful means employed and their fright- 
fully ruinous consequences to both sides. 

The decreased prevalence of epidemics 
will be owing—1. To the improved gen- 
eral and individual health. 2. To the 
establishment of an International Board 
of Health who will continually attend to 
this very matter. 3. To the even distri- 
bution of people over the face of the 
earth (arising from the improvements in 
commercial and travelling facilitics, espe- 
cially aerial navigation, thereby.rendering 
the accumulation of human beings at cer- 
tain favored points unnecessary), instead 
of their being crowded into close and un- 
healthy cities. 

The improved health of the people will 
be owing to two principal causes—1. To 
the increased knowledge and application 
of the laws of health, both by individuals 
and communities. 2. To the general 
abandonment by the medical fraternity 
of chemicals and poisons in the treat- 
ment of disease; they having by that 
time discovered that far simpler means 
are efficacious therapeutically. Of course, 
all the other good things of that golden 
age will also increase the average of hu- 
man health by increasing the happiness 
of mankind. 

One of the most important of the social 
features of the world’s future will be co- 
operation; not the co-working of indi- 
viduals against corporations, nor of cor- 
porations against individuals, or against 
cach other, but the confederation of all 
the conservative powers of humanity 
against the destructive powers of nature. 
Co-operation, and not competition, will 
be the first law of society in the future. 
The degraded and barbarous people of 
the earth will gradually die out, or be- 
come absorbed by the dominant—proba- 
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bly Caucasian -— race. The different 
branches of this dominant race will be- 
come more and more fused and amalga- 
mated until they areall gathered together 
under one central government. This 
government will be essentially republican 
in its form, and all officers will beelected 
directly by the voice of the people; not 
by representatives or electors. This cen- 
tral government will busy itself exclu- 
sively with plans for international bene- 
fit; mere local matters will be left to the 
care of local officers, Inventive genius 
will make wonderful advancement in the 
future, The rapidity with which passen- 
gers and goods can be transported from 
one part of the world's surface to another 
will be limited only by considerations of 
comfort, convenience and safety. Man 
will by that time have conquered the at- 
mosphere, just as he long since conquered 
the ocean, and aerial navigation will be 
a fixed fact and the most popular mode 
of travelling. The whole world will be 
like a vast city, with splendid macad- 
amized streets traversing it in all direc- 
tions. Various cheap, safe and portable 
motors will be by that time discovered 
by which carriages and velocipedes will 
be propelled and animal power entirely 
superseded. Theoretical and practical 
science will do away with nearly all the 
dangers of ocean navigation, and a con- 
tinuous system of moles and wharves will 
transform the entire coast line into one 
grand harbor. All impediments to river 
navigation will be removed, their chan- 
nels deepened, and the banks defended 
by continuous levees and wharves. The 
rivers will be spanned by innumerable 
bridges, the mountains honey-combed 
with tunnels, and contiguous waters 
brought into relationship by deep canals. 
The weather and its probabilities will be 
so well understood and so thoroughly 
watched in those days that damage from 
storms will be comparatively rare. They 
and their courses and consequences will 
be predicted with as much certainty as 
eclipses areat present. Nothing will be 
easier, cheaper, or safer than travelling 
in the world's future. Messages will be 
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sent round the globe with the rapidity of 
thought, and men will converse audibly 
with their antipodes. The art of writing 
will become obsolete. Men will talk, and 
a listening instrument will write down 
their messages, Speeches will be re- 
ported by the same means. Not only 
words, but pictures also will be sent by 
telegraph, that men can see, as well as 
converse with unknown correspondents.. 

Photography will make great advances 
in the future, Pictures will be taken on 
any kind of paper without special prepa- 
ration in the natural colors of the object 
depicted. Books and periodicals will be 
illustrated in this manner, and hand-en- 
graving will cease to be. 

The English language will, in time, be 
the only one, but so thoroughly will it be 
revised, systematized and simplified that 
it would be hardly recognizable by the 
man of to-day. Pronunciation will be 
uniform throughout the world, and spell- 
ing will be uniform and phonetic. No 
person, place, or thing will be allowed to 
have:more than one name, thus obviating 
all necessity for a special scientific no- 
mencldture and for the vast amount of 
useless memorizing now necessary. 

Gold and silver will be too abundant to 
be especially valuable, and the world's 
money will be exclusively paper ; water- 
proof, fire-proof and non-tearable. The 
denominations will be expressed on a 
decimal scale, and only one kind of 
money will be used the world over. Its 
basis will be the assessed value of the 
property possessed by the world's inhabi- 
tants. The metric system of weights 
and measures will also be universally 
adopted. Cremation will entirely super- 
sede interment as a means of disposing 
of the dead. Artificial light and heat will 
be mainly furnished by electricity, and by 
its use the nights will be rendered as lu- 
minous as day. | 

As man extends his dominion over the 
face of the earth the other members of 
the animal kingdom will be gradually ex- 
terminated. The dangerous carnivora 
will be the first to go, soon to be followed 
by the rest of the wild quadrupeds and 
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the dangerous reptiles. Then the domes- 
tic animals one by one will join the fu- 
neral march, for when human beings fully 
realize that the same ground that will 
ktep a cow or a horse will just as easily 
keep a man, the days of the larger domes- 
tic animals will be numbered. The foul 
and unwholesome pig will be the first 
brute to disappear, and as the motive 
powers before alluded to come into use, 
men will cease to keep draught animals. 
The elephant is too ponderous and un- 
wieldy a brute to survive. Reclaiming 
the deserts will do away with the camel. 
The air-ship will climb mountains easier 
and faster than the llama. Sheep and 
goats because of their fine fleeces, deli- 
cious flesh, and the small amount of food 
they require will hold their own probably 
for a great length of time. But as supe- 
rior vegetable fibres are discovered to 
takethe place of wool, and human beings 
demand more land, they will be crowded 
out. Traps, poison and ferrets will ex- 
terminate rats and mice, and the untama- 
ble sleep-destroying cat having no further 
business in this world will leave it. 

The larger breeds of dogs will disap- 
pear with the beasts they are used to 
hunt, and only the smaller kinds will be 
left. But the dog will never be entirely 
exterminated. Hydrophobia will be easily 
cured in the future, and their affection, 
intelligence and fidelity will always secure 
the preservation of the smaller breeds of 
dogs. In short, the time will come in the 
world’s history when the dog will be the 
only surviving quadruped., 

Fish culture will be enthusiastically 
carried on in those days, and all waters 
will teem with them. Harmless and in- 
sectivorous birds, too, will be protected 
and petted till they swarm to such a de- 
gree that their numbers will have to be 
lessened by legislative action. The hab- 
itat of various birds will be judiciously 
enlarged ; thus, nightingales will be natu- 
ralized in North America, bobolinks in 
England, and canaries everywhere. The 
gayly-plumaged birds of the New World 


-will be exchanged for the sweet singers 


of the Old till an equilibrium is estab- 
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lished. Domestic fowls, too, will always ' 
be raised and kept for pleasure and profit. 

After all this the reader will not need : 
to be told that the man of the future will 
be a pretty strict vegetarian. 

This same survival of the fittest will . 
have its effect on the vegetable as well as 
on the animal world, Asa matter of course, 
there will be no forests in the future ; the 
world will be too thickly inhabited for 
that, and many of the common forest 
trees of the present will then be extinct, 
or will only survive in the botanical gar- 
dens, ‘Trees valuable for their fruits, 
nuts, flowers, or ornamental appearance | 
will be the only ones allowed to grow. - 
Such being the case, wood will not be as 
much used in the manufactures of the 
future as in those of the present. Paper 
and various metallic and mineral sub- 
stances will largely take its place. Houses 
will be made—those of the cheaper class 
—mainly of paper and glass; but brick, 
tiles, iron and artificial stone will be the 
usual materials of the best buildings. 
Furniture will be made of paper, artificial 
wood and metal. The popular use of to- 
bacco will be entirely abandoned within 
the next two centuries; of alcohol within 
half that time. 

Women — throughout the civilized 
world—will be admitted to equal politi- 
cal privileges with men within the next 
fifty years. Crime in the future will be 
reduced to a minimum, for not only will 
the moral sense of humanity be greatly 
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improved, but the efficient detective force 
and wonderful telegraphic facilities of 
that time will render escape from the law 
almost impossible. Society in that day 
will endeavor to reform and redeem the 
criminal, and not merely to protect itself 
against his assaults or to wreak its ven- 
geance up6n him, 

Then, too, Phrenology will take its 
proper position. It will be taught in the 
schools as a branch of Physiology, and 
the phrenologist will be considered as in- 
dispensable a member of society as the 
pastor or physician. The mother with 
her child, the lover with his betrothed, 
the teacher with his pupil, the politician 
with his candidate, all will seek his ad- 
vice, counsel, or support. In thechurch, 
the school, the sanitarium, the dissecting 
room and the laboratory ; in the legisla- 
tive halls of the nations, and in the sa- 
cred precincts of home, phrenology will 
be applied, taught and respected, 

The religious creeds and sects of the 
present will fade away into indistinct- 
ness in thefuture, and men will be united 
in a pure monotheism, Atheism will be 
almost unknown, and a reverent practical 
faith the rule. Because of these sur- 
roundings and these influences the aver- 
age men of the future will be such beings 
as the world nowadays seldom sees. Wise, 
healthful, pure and holy, beautiful in face 
and form, they will appear angelic rather 
than human, and the- earth will seem a 
primary heaven. — J. WILLIAM LLOYD. 


STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE PHRENOLOGY. 
CHAPTER XI. (Continued). 


RELATION OF SKULL AND TRUNK—RACIAL TYPES; CRANIAL STRUCTURE, AND 
MENTAL CHARACTERISTICS, 


d Es: scope or our discussion being 
necessarily limited to the brain and 
skull, we are precluded from studying the 
very interesting analogies in the general 
structure subsisting between man and the 
ape and other animals. Our survey of 
brain and its osseous investment would, 
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however, be scarcely complete did we not 
give some attention to the manner in 
which the head of man and the higher 
mammals is secured to the trunk—as 
that in itself indicates a by no means 
unimportant type of structure, and. 
bears a special relation to grade of 
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development, Man is the only creat- 
ure that walks strictly upright, and so 
depends entirely upon his feet and 
lower limbs for support in the erect atti- 
tude. The manner in which his cranium 
is joined to his spinal column has much 
to do with this attitude, for it is found on 
examination that the condyles, br articu- 
lar surfaces of the skull, and the atlas 
of the vertebral column are horizontal, 
when the body is erect, and they are so 
placed that a line drawn perpendicularly 
from the center of gravity of the head 


Fig. 248.—Tue CurMrANZER. 


would fall between them. Hence, the 
skull, resting vertically upon the spinal 
column, is almost perfectly balanced, 
The great opening, or foramen magnum, 
through which the spinal cord passes, is 
not placed directly in the center of the 
base of the skull, but a little back of the 
middle transverse diameter, apparently to 
compensate for the greater weight which 
the cerebellum adds to the posterior 
region of the brain, as well as for the 
greater specific gravity of the posterior 
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lobes and of the skull, they being consti- 
tuted almost entirely of solid matter, 
while the anterior parts of both the brain 
and skull contain many cavities and 
openings. There is, however, a little over- 
compensation, the head being inclined to 
drop forward when the muscles are re- 
laxed; but this is obviated by the larger 
size and greater number of the muscles 
attached to the head back of the con- 
dyles. 

On turning to the skull of the chimpan- 
zee, or orang, it is seen that the foramen 
magnum is situated in the poste- 
rior third of the base of the skull, 
and in animals of lower type this 
opening is placed still farther 
back, the retrocession increasing 
until it is nearly in a line with 
the longest diameter of the skull, 
as seen in the horse. In correla- 
tion with the posterior situation 
of the foramen, the head is held 
in a direction more or less ob- 
lique, the plane of the condyles 
being correspondingly oblique, so 
that the head when placed upon 
the vertebra, if not sustained by 
muscular attachments, would, by 
its weight, be carried forward and 
downward. In man, the condyles 
make a trifling angle with a hori- 
zontal plane; in the orang, they 
are set about 37°, while in the 
horse the plane of the condyles 
is nearly vertical—making the 
angle not far from 90°, The 
rounded surface of the condyles 
in these animals intimates the 
dependence of the head upon 
muscles to sustain it in position, and 
nature has made abundant provision to 
that end by supplying a thick and strong 
ligament, arising from the dorsal and cer- 
vical parts of the vertebral column, and 
inserted in the most prominent part of 
the occiput. This ligament, the /ivamen?- 
un muchae, is comparatively very smail in 
man. : 

The position of the face also sustains a 
correspondent relation to the attitude in 
man and the lower animals. In the for- 
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mer, it lies in the same plane with his 
forehead, his mouth, and chin, having 
but little projection in the lower types of 
the race ; while in the case of the quadru- 
mana, the plane of the head and face is ob- 
lique, and the obvious direction in which 
its anatomy shows the head is to be car- 
ried, isonly compatible with a natural atti- 
tude of body approaching the horizontal, 
or bent forward and sustained by the an- 
terior extremities. From the peculiar 
manner in which the head is articulated 
with the spine, and from the obliquity of 
the condyles, the ape is enabled to as- 
sume the erect position, and to maintain 
it for a considerable time, but the awk- 
wardness of its movement, and the un- 
gainly appearance of the animal while in 
that attitude, soon convince an observer 
that the horizontal position is its normal 
one. 

The erect attitude of man has a rela- 
tion to the peculiar curvature of his ver- 
tebral column, its size, and, development ; 
a perpendicular dropped from the sum- 
mit of the spine would fall upon the cen- 
ter of its base; while the structure of the 
articulations of the vertebrz varies in de- 
velopment, and is most admirably de- 
signed to protect the delicate substance 
of the brain against jar and concussion, 
and other common incidents of human 
activity. The chimpanzee and orang ex- 
hibit an arrangement of the spinal column 
in these respects manifestly different: it 


Fig. 2,9.—Necro Skut, Low Tyre. 


being almost straight, and its develop- 
ment quite uniform throughout ; power- 
ful muscles above the loins, and connect- 
ed with processes of the dorsal and 
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cervical vertebra, give it flexibility and 
strength. While in man the trunk is 
evenly balanced upon his pelvis, and he 
has no occasion for such powerful mus- 


Fig. 250.— NEGRO SkeLL, HicH Tvrk. 


cles as those described, but as his weight 
rests upon a rather narrow foundation, 
and needs some muscular compensation 
which shall support him when in violent 
action, there are strong muscles and pro- 
cesses furnished for that very purpose in 
the lumbar region of the spinal column. 
From the pelvis downward the struct- 
ure of bone and muscle in man is adapt- 
ed to his upright attitude, while thc 
quadrumana, in the proportions of femur, 
tibia, and the constitution of the feet, 
show material variations from the human 
type, and thus account for their weak 
and imperfect carriage when erect. It 
should be noted, perhaps, that the gorilla, 
a lower species of ape than those men- 
tioned, in point of intelligence, approach- 
es closer to man than the others in the 
structure of his lower limbs and feet, nev- 
ertheless the erect attitude with him is 
more a makeshift, or a temporary expedi- 
ent, than a natural, persistent one. But, 
after all, as a late writer says, " it is mere 
irony to compare our bones and brains 
with those of baboons, when we have arts 
and sciences to show which seem to af- 
filiate us to higher intelligences, such as 
many have called angels and gods. The 
surprising faculties which we possess seem 
not to be tlie result of our material or- 
ganization, or of mercly natural evolu- 
tion, but to have been divinely implanted, 
and to have contributed greatly to the 
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production and perfecting of the frame 


we tenant, It is impossible to deny that 
the body influences the formation of the 
mind, but it is no less certain that the 
mind in part modifies the body,” As Sir 
Matthew Hale has well said, the body 
could not be reduced into that orderly 
frame in which it is constituted without 
the plastic and formative power of the 
soul,* 


RACIAL PHRENOLOGY—THE AFRICAN. 


Turning now to the more legitimate 
current of our investigations, we purpose 
to review in order the typical races, or spe- 
cies of mankind, according to the indica- 


Fig. 251.—Native Negoro. 
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tions of their temperament and cranial 
structure, Many classifications have been 
made by ethnologists, some, like Cuvier, 
dividing the family of man into three 
grand divisions—Caucasian, Mongolian, 
and Negro; some, like Buffon, dividing 
it into five, and others finding reason to 
distribute it into more numerous classes 
—Agassiz, for instance, defining eight, 
and Dr. Pickering eleven. Blumenbach 
adopted Buffon's distribution, and im- 
proved it much by a more definite set- 
ting forth of racial difference upon special 
characteristics found in skull, hair, and 
complexion, and as Blumenbach's system 
has obtained a wide popularity, and con- 
tains many features commending it to the 


*" Origination of Mankind,” 
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phrenological observer, we shall follow it 


for the most part. 

According to this system manis divided 
into five principal classes or races—Cau- 
casian, Mongolian, Ethiopian, American, 
and Malay. The lowest, mentally and 
physically, in the series, is the Ethiopian, 
or Negro, the type of whom, employed 
here as a subject for comparison, is found 
in Central and Western tropical Africa. 
In a previous chapter a careful estimate 
of the brain of the Bushman was given, 
and as that is a subsidiary type of negro, it 
will be unnecessary to enter very minutely 
here into the consideration of the negro 
encephalon, Joined to a body of good 
size and weight, although rarely attain- 
ing the height of six feet, the negro 
has a small head, its average circumfer- 
ence not exceeding twenty-one inches, 
while the thickness of the vault of the 
cranium, and the lateral compression, re- 
duce its internal capacity much below 
the estimate -which would generally be 
made by an observer from a brief inspec- 
tion of the exterior. The osseous devel- 
opment is such as to render the negro 
skull, according to a table furnished by 
Dr. Prichard, the heaviest of all racial 
types. The forehead is narrow and de- 
pressed ; the occipital region is broad and 
well-developed, while the mid-lateral re- 
gion is flattened, and the posterior occip- 
ital greatly prolonged, the head, there- 
fore, appearing narrow between the 
temples, expansive in the region of the 
ears, and extraordinarily long when 
viewed from above, Prof. Owen states 
eighty-two cubic inches as the mean ca- 
pacity of the skull, Virchow, who dis- 
tributes the races in accordance with a 
system referable to the shape of the 
skull, places the negro in a group desig- 
nated as do/rcocefAal, or, the long-headed, 
and, with the Australian, the negro repre- 
sentsthe extreme form of the group. The 
dome, or vault, is arched, but dense and 
thick in consistency, and rising highest- 
at a point somewhé back of the juncture 
of the sagittal and coronal sutures, where 
it is salient or ridged; it is depressed in 
the center of the crown, but rises some- 
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what in front of the coronal suture. The 
supra-orbital ridges are prominent, and 
the base of the brain, especially in the 
occipital lobes, is largely developed. In 
correspondence with this type of organ- 
ism, the physical qualities of the negro 
are strong, his social instincts and 
passions are powerful, while the intellect 
is weak in reflection, and the appreciation 
of logical relations — in fact, decidedly 
puerile in some tribes. Yet the moral 
elements are not wanting, as shown by 
the negro's ready acceptance of mission- 
ary teaching, and his substitution of 
Christian worship for the practices of a 
degraded superstition. In the child, the 
play of the perceptive faculties is special- 
ly interesting, so quick are they to notice 
anything novel, and so prompt in acquir- 
ing bits of elementary information. In 
this respect they do not suffer much in 
comparison with white children, and it 
is only after they have reached the age 
of twelve when the reflective powers of 
the white begin to come into active co-op- 
eration with the perception that the negro 
falls behind. The typical woolly-haired 
race has done nothing in the field of 
thought worthy of note as aiding the pro- 
gress of man; it has “never invented a 
reasoned, philological system, formulated 
an alphabet, framed a grammatical lan- 
guage, or made the least step in science 
and art." Its faculties, especially of the 
intellect, therefore, are inferior and dor- 
mant, rendering the mind defective in 
originative, inventive, and speculative 
capacity. The moral elements are more 
marked, and susceptible of much devel- 
opment under discreet instruction, while 
in his native condition their unformed, 
yet influential, growth renders him su- 
perstitious and fanatical to an extreme 
degree. So, too, his untrained social af- 
fections, being related to the strongest 
physical elements in his cerebral organ- 
ism, render him social, domestic, affec- 
tionate, devoted, hospitable, yet sensual, 
revengeful, exacting. 

The temperament of the negro, al- 
though intellectually sluggish, is such as 
to render him susceptible to physical in- 
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fluence, and his phases of feeling are ex- 
pressed in movement and language with 
freedom, his dormant intellect and un- 
trained moral nature exercising no regu- 
lating or repressive control over the pas- 
sional instincts, which, under excitement, 
carry him to an amazing expression of 
reckless destructiveness. He is, there- 
fore, in most of his mental characteris- 
tics, a child, in lack of facultative bal- 
ance, and his relations with the higher 
nations have demonstrated his inferiori- 
ty, being made their slave or servant in 
the most remote times, and at this period; 
and although representatives of the negro 
family have been living for two hundred, 
or more, years amid the environment of 
the best European and American soci- 
ety, he has only in isolated cases indi- 
cated a disposition to rise above a state 
of contented subjection. Dr. Prichard 
claims that, under proper guidance, the 
negro could be developed up to the 
standard of the civilized and refined 
European, in spite of the indications of 
history, which show him as a class, to be 
everywhere a sensual, good-natured, care- 
less being, when not under the dominion 
of excited passion, incapable of applying 
his energies to any high and ennobling 
pursuit without the supervision of a rep- 
resentative of another race. 


ASIA. 


Ou, mother ! wherefore speak the name of death? 
Cease they to love, and move, and breathe, and 
speak, 
Who dle? 
THE EARTH. 
Jt would avall not to reply: 

Thou art immortal, and this tongue is known 

But to the npcommunleating dead. 

Death is tbe vell which those who live call life; 

They sleep, and it is lifted : and meanwhile 

In mild variety the seasons mild 

With rainbow-skirted showers, 

winds, 

And long blue meteors cleansing the dull night, 

And the life-kindling shafts of the keen sun's 

All-pierciug bow, and the dew-mingled rain 

Of the calm moonbeams, a soft influence mild, 

Shall clothe the forests and the flelds, aye, even 

The crag-built deserts of the barren deep, 

With ever-living leaves, and fruits, aud flowers. 
BHELLEY. 
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SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 


ti HE name of Sir Isaac Newton,” 


says his biographer, Brewster,” 


" has by general consent been placed at 


the head of those great men who have | 


been the ornaments of their species. 
However imposing be the attributes 
with which time has invested the sages 
and the heroes of antiquity, the bright- 
ness of their fame has been eclipsed by 
the splendor of his reputation; and nei- 


ther the partiality of rival nations, nor the 
vanity of a presumptuous age, has ven- 
tured to dispute the ascendency of his 
genius." To this high panegyric nothing 
need be added. 

Isaac Newton was born at Woolsthorpe, 
in Lincolnshire, England, December 25, 
1642. In June, 1660, he was admitted a 
student of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
In 1669, he was appointed to the chair of 
mathematics there, on the resignation of 
the celebrated Dr. Isaac Barrow. In 1672, 
he was chosen a member of the Royal 
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Society of London, In 1688, he was 
elected a member of Parliament for the 
university, and re-elected in 1701. In 
1699, he was appointed Master of the 
Mint. In 1703, he was chosen President 
| of the Royal Society, to which position 
| he was annually re-elected during the 
remainder of his life. In 1705, he re- 
ceived the honor of Knighthood from 
Queen Anne. Hedied at Kensington on 


the 20th of March, 1727, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey, 

The most important services that Sir 
Isaac Newton rendered to science lay in 
three different fields—optics, physical 
astronomy and pure mathematics. Prior 
to his time, the science of optics was not 
well understood. So late as the year 
1699, Dr. Barrow, in his published lect- 
ures on optics, in accounting for the dif- 
ferent colors, says, '' WArte is that which 
discharges a copious light equally clear 
in every direction; Z/ac& is that which 
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does not emit light at all, or which does 
it very sparingly. Red is that which emits 
a light more clear than usual, but inter- 
rupted by shady interstices. Ble is that 
which discharges a rarified light, as in 
bodies which consist of white and black 
particles arranged alternately. Green is 
nearly allied to blue. Yellow is a mix- 
ture of much white and a little red; and 
Purple consists of a great deal of blue 
mixed with a small portion of red.” Such 
was the state of this science when, in 
1666, Newton procured a glass prism, “ to 
try therewith,” as he says, “ the celebrated 
phenomena of colors.” The display of 
the prismatic colors had often been ob- 
served before the time of Newton; but it 
was left for him to analyze the phenom- 
enon, and make known its true cause. 

The first thing that struck his atten- 
tion in his experimenting was the fact 
that the colored spectrum on the screen 
was not circular like the ray of light 
which he permitted to enter the darkened 
room, but that its length was not less than 
five times its breadth. He tried to ac- 
count for this in various ways, and placed 
his prism in different positions, but the 
appearance was always the same. From 
a course of experimenting and observa- 
tion that extended through several years, 
he discovered the great truth that light 
is not homogeneous, but consists of rays, 
some of which are more refrangible than 
others. This is the grand principle upon 
which all our modern science of optics is 
based. One of the first fruits of this dis- 
covery was the construction of the first 
reflecting telescope ever made. This in- 
strument was fashioned by Newton's own 
hand, and presented by him to the Royal 
Society of London, in 1671. His further 
investigations in the field of optics had 
reference to the recomposition of light, 
the colors of thin plates, the colors of 
natural bodies, etc. 

At the same time that he was occupied 
with his experiments in optics he was led 
to investigate the causes of the planetary 
motions. Atthis time, the complicated 
system of Descartes was the generally 
accepted theory. Newton, from reflect- 
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Y 
ing upon the philosophy of falling bodies 
upon the earth, was led to extend the 
influence of the earth’s attraction to the 
moon. From deep and long-continued 
investigations, he discovered the fact 
that the force of gravity which regulates 
the fall of bodies on the surface of the 
earth, when diminished by the square of 
the moon’s distance from the earth, is 
almost exactly equal to the centrifugal 
force of the moon in her orbit. The re- 
sult of this equilibrium of these two 
forces acting at right angles to each 
other, is to cause the moon to describe a 
curve more or less elliptical around the 
earth. As, in the progress of his calcu- 
lation, this truth began to appear, New- 
ton was so overcome by emotion that he 
was not able to finish the work, but was 
obliged to entrust it to a friend for com- 
pletion. This principle once established 
as far as relates to the moon, was easily 
carried out to all the planets, and applied 
to the earth itself to account for its revo- 
lution around the sun. This great prin- 
ciple of universal gravitation, that every 
particle of matter in the universe is at- 
tracted by every other particle of matter 
with a force inversely proportional to the 
squares of their distances, is one of the 
most important discoveries ever made in 
the realm of science. : 

It has not taken long to relate the his- 
tory of this grand discovery; but the 
years were many and laborious from the 
first conception of the idea until its com- 
plete development. It was in the year 
1666 that the matter first occurred to his 
mind. He was sitting at the time in his 
garden at Woolsthorpe, his native place, 
to which he had retreated during the 
great plague in London. It is a popular 
tradition that it was the falling of an ap- 
ple from a tree under which he was sit- 
ting that first drew his attention to this 
subject. His biographer, Sir David 
Brewster, says nothing of the apple, in 
his life of Newton. It was not until the 
year 1683 that he was able to see clearly 
the grand truth according to which the 
planetary motions are effected. The 
course of these long years was marked by 
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many disappointments and failures in his 
calculations, the. results of imperfect or 
inaccurate data. The discovery of this 
grand law was Newton’s greatest work in 
` the realm of physical astronomy. His 
further labors in this field were directed 
toward determining the figure of the 
earth, the cause of the tides, the motions 
of the moon, etc. 

It remains to speak yet of Newton's 
work in the field of pure mathematics. 
It is no doubt within the bounds of truth 
tosay that he possessed the most won- 
derful mathematical aptitude of any man 
of whom we have any record. As evi- 
dence of his ability take the following: 
In January, 1697, john Bernonilli sub- 
mitted the two following problems to the 
most distinguished mathematicians in 
Europe, challenging them to solve them : 

1. To determine the curve line con- 
necting two given points which are at dif- 
ferent distances from the horizon, and 
not in the same vertical line, along which 
& body passing by its own gravity, and be- 
ginning to move at the upper point, shall 
descend to the lower point in the short- 
est time possible. 

2. To find a curve line of this property 
that the two segments of a right line 
drawn from a given point through the 
curve, being raised to any given power, 
and taken together may make every- 
where the same sum. 

“On the day after he received these 
problems," says Brewster, “ Newton ad- 
dressed to Mr. Charles Montague, the 
President of the Royal Society, a solution 
of them both. He announced that the 
curve required in the first problem must 
be a cycloid, and he gave a method of 
determining it. He solved, also, the sec- 
ond problem, and he showed that by the 
same method other curves might be found 
which shall cut off three or more seg- 
ments having the like properties." The 
real difficulty of these problems may be 
judged by the unmathematical reader 
from the fact that Leibnitz, one of the 
most celebrated philosophers and math- 
ematicians of that age, asked that the 
time for solving the second problem 
alone, which had been fixed by Bernon- 
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illi at six months, should be extended to 
one year. 

Again, in 1716, Leibnitz submitted a 
problem for the purpose, as he said, “ of 
feeling the pulse of the English analysts." 
The requirement of the problem was to 
determine the curve which should cut at 
right angles an infinity of curves of a 
given nature, but expressible by the same 
equation, “Newton,” says his biogra- 
pher, “ received this problem about five 
o'clock in the afternoon, as he was re- 
turning from the Mint; and though the 
problem was extremely difficult, and he 
himself much fatigued with business, yet 
he finished the solution of it before he 
went to bed." 

Such was the mathematical geniusthat - 
Newton brought to bear upon some ofthe 
most difficult subjects in the domain of 
this science. Many of these subjects had 
puzzled mathematicians from the days of 
Archimedes; but before the genius of 
Newton difficulties melted away like 
frost-work in the blaze of the sun. His 
most important achievements in the sci- 
ence of pure mathematics was the discov- 
ery of the Binomial Theorem, the Calcu- 
lus of Fluxions and the Quadrature of 
Curves. 

These are but a few, though they are 
among the most distinguished of the la- 
bors of Sir Isaac Newton. He was not 
always right. Later researches show that 
he sometimes erred; but had it been oth- 
erwise he would have been more than 
human. While wrong in some of the 
principles which he believed he had dis- 
covered, and sometimes in the details of 
his operations, yet the great bulk of his 
work will stand the test of the ages to 
come, as they have stood the criticism of 
the century and a half that have passed 
since his death. Truth is immutable; 
and science that is based on truth can 
never be shaken. Newton’s contributions 
to the sum of human knowledge have per- 
haps never been equaled by those of any 
other man, and well entitle him to the 
inscription on the pedestal of his statue 
in Trinity College—Qui genus humanum 
ingenio superavit. 

T. J. CHAPMAN, A.M. 
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NATIONAL REVERENCE. 


I? all ages of the world man has in- 
stinctively bowed in the presence of 
that which came before him as being of 
higher worth. In the cromlech and the 
altar, in palatial structure and the marble 
shaftthat pierces the blue ether in com- 
memoration of the mighty dead, and pre- 
eminently on the historic page this is 
abundantly attested. It isa principle that 
wields an influence over the whole domain 
-of the moral and spiritual life of human- 
ity, and though it comes to its highest 
manifestation in the attitude of man to- 
ward his deity, in his religious develop- 
ment, yet there is another sphere in which 
its working is deep-seated and powerful, 
and pregnant with weal or woe; it is in 
the relation of man to the nation. 

In the nations of antiquity there pre- 
vailed a peculiar impression of reverence 
that history has not witnessed since. But 
it was a reverence that was blind and 
servile, and it became a mighty power for 
human misery. Under its protection 
arose the most relentless tyranny and the 
most grinding oppression. Whole nations 
were made a multitude of slaves, and 
millions of human lives came upon the 
-earth, toiled, and passed away with ap- 
parently no other mission than to gratify 
the ambitious and arbitrary whims of 
a depraved monarch. It was this prin- 
ciple that rendered possible the erec- 
tion of those stupendous architectural 
structures that sprang up in the an- 
cient countries, many of which have 
sunk into ruin, while others like the 
-olosseum at Rome, the Assyrian tem- 
ples, and the hoary pyramids, still stand 
as lasting monuments of the crying wrongs 
which men suffered in those early times. 

Scarcely less binding was this spirit of 
reverence in medizval times. Then, too, 
it acted as a power to close the mouths of 
the multitude against the hand of their 
oppressors. Under its influence the ab- 
ject vassal paid the most abject allegiance 
to his feudal master, and the starving 
peasant drained his very life-blood in 
order 1o add his mite to the luxurious 
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pomp of the noble. Faith in the divine 
right of kings reared a wall of sanctity 
around the monarch’s throne, which pro- 
tected him in the basest avarice, the 
foulest debauchery and the most cruel 
oppression. It was an age of mute obe- 
dience and fanatical devotion, and an age 
of grinding despotism; it was an age 
that exalted kings and nobles, an age that 
trampled in the dust all the inborn rights 


of man. 


But there came a mighty reaction in 
the life of the world. Among the mem- 
orable events which the nineteenth cen- 
tury has hitherto witnessed none stands 
out so nobly prominent as the extinction 
of human slavery. As if stirred by a 
divine impulse, all the nations of the 
civilized world have vied with each other 
in abolishing the unholy traffic, and the 
air of freedom is at this moment fanning 
the brows of millions who once groaned 
under the heavy yoke of, bondage. Yet 
this general emancipation from bodily 
servitude is but the latest result of that 
widespread and sweeping tendency which 
has made the whole course of modern 
history one vast movement in the direc- 
tion of freedom. The great Reformation 
of the sixteenth century, which marks 
the turning-point between medieval and 
modern time, was the signal for the 
gradual breaking-up of that blind and 
abject reverence, that spiritual slavery 
which has brooded over the past, and 
stands out as the glorious prelude to all 
succeeding - steps in the emancipation 
of thought, speech, and action. One by 
one the restrictions and oppressions of 
former days have been swept away. Old 
institutions, old beliefs and old grooves 
of thought have vielded to a new order 
of things. Kings and nobles have come 
to occupy less and less space in history. 
Self-government is hailed as the highest 
order of national life. The boast of the 
monarch, “I am the State,” has been in- 
gloriously hushed, and the aphorism, 
“ The people rule,” is making itself power- 
fully felt. And no longer is government 
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recognized as existing forthe glory of the 
governor, no longer for the pomp and 
pleasure of the few, but for the good, the 
safety and the sacred rights of all. 

Yet, though this march of freedom is a 
glorious advance in the life of humanity, 
it has not been an unmixed blessing. The 
mighty reaction against the blind and 
baneful reverence of the past has flung 
the age into a still more baneful tendency 

. toward no reverence. In the widespread 
hate and contempt for the things of the 
past, for its institutions, its beliefs, ard 
its customs, there arose a spirit of posi- 
tive irreverence. This spirit, like a deso- 
lating stream, has come down through 
modern history, at times breaking out in 
the wildest turbulence and the most wan- 
ton overthrow, but generally gliding 
along and silently, but surely undermin- 
ing the main-stays of society, and sapping 
the very vitals of national order and life. 
England has felt its withering influence 
in the wild political storms that swept 
over her histagy; she has writhed under 
its presence in the fierce outbreaks of 
lawlessness and anarchy. It was this 
spirit that reigned in the dire commotions 
of infidel France, this spirit that in the 
tragic horrors of the French Revolution 
rose to a diabolical form. 

And this spirit of irreverence has 
spread to our shores. Although its influ- 
ence here has not been manifested in 
stormy outbursts of violence and anarchy, 
it is none the less really present. Its 
work is a gradual and stealthy weakening 
of due regard for the higher powers in the 
constitution cf the State. Where is the 
veneration for our country that inspired 
our fathers? In the utilitarian, material- 
istic spirit of the age, men have come to 
look upon government merely as a human 
compact for mutual benefit, and they re- 
vere it only as such. Statesmen and 
public officials, instead of thinking rev- 
erently of their functions, pervert them 
into instruments of expediency and emolu- 
ment. The law-maker in the legislative 
hall, the executive in his capitol, and the 
justice upon the bench, thus tend to 
become the servants of policy or political 
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faction. Are not our national holidays 
profaned with revelry and excess, rather 
than hallowed with grateful remem- 
brances of the past? And was not our 
national centennial—that gala-day of the 
Republic—rather a grand encomium on, 
the steam-engine and the telegraph than 
an expression of gratitude for the bless- 
ings of the past and of renewed vows of 
national love and allegiance in the future ? 

Our Republic, as we believe, is at this 
day in the van of the nations. All the 
emancipative movements of modern his- 
tory commingle here, and here free in- 
quiry and free institutions have reached 
the highest and purest development yet 
achieved. Butthere is lacking a reverence 
for the State which myst exist for its well- 
being. And it is a reverence that is not 
incompatible with freedom, but in deep 
harmony with man's freest, highest life. 
The nation is not an outward compact of 
men, but a divine institution ordained of 
God fora sublime purpose. It is morethan. 
an organization of society for the protec- 
tion of property and life. Before organized 
society existed, the order of the nation 
was decreed as a power to promote that 
exalted love and fellowship which is the 
supreme good of man. As such it challen- 
ges the reverence of mankind—not the 
abject reverence of the past, but that 
which freely flows from an enlightened 
recognition of superior worth. As man 
is prompted by his inner nature to bow 
before the higher, as he is bound to revere 
his parent or his Creator, and as he isa 
fallible, imperfect being, so it is his duty 
to revere the nation. Reverence is the 
binding power in the nation. Itisthe true 
centripetal force that holds its elements in 
Obedience and order. Though the be- 
nign decentralizing tendency of the pres- 
ent age be carried to its utmost limits, 
though confederation be established as 
the order of national life, though the in- 
dividual stand forth in sovereign inde- 
pendence, reverence is the sacred bond 
that can unite all into one life. In his 
ideal Republic Plato spoke longingly of 
harmony as a chief good in the life of the 
nation. That harmony, that beautiful 
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"working together of elements and powers 
from the lowest to the highest, it is the 
peculiar mission of reverence to create. 

Sweep away this reverence, this moral 
restraint in the nation, and you throw 
open the floodgates to disorder, dissolu- 
tion and death. What constituted the 
sure preparation for the wild anarchy that 
once existed in England, for the Reign of 
Terror in France, for any violegt upris- 
ings in the history of the world? It was 
the nearly complete extinction of all rev- 
erence for the established order of things, 
of all respect for the higher powers in 
the constitution of the State. Anarchy 
is a deeper wrong than despotism. It is 
a revolt against the first of all laws, the 
law of order. Should the centripetal 
and centrifugal forces of the heavens be 
loosed, and the blazing orbs go crashing 
against each other in space, the chaos 
would be inconceivably terrible; but 
more terrible and more hateful, because 
it involves spirit, is a chaos in human so- 
ciety. 

As in all other most vital human inter- 
ests, so herethe redeeming power is relig- 
ion. Religion is the cradle of that true 


reverence for “ principalities and powers," 
which is :ndispensable to the welfare of 
the nation. It fosters that noble respect 
for man as man, and for man as ruler 
which is the foundation of social harmony 
and prosperity. It humanizes man. 
Therefore the nation can not with impu- 
nity neglect religion. All history bears 
witness to this. The very constitution of 
man implies it. And when religion is ac- 
complishing its work in establishing the 
true relation of man to the State, the 
State in a reciprocal way fosters the in- 
terests of religion, and thus becomes in 
an eminent degree a power whose .influ- 
ence: does not end with time, but will be 
felt in the hidden relations of eternity. 
Statesmen, reformers, and ry iilanthro- 
pists have exerted themselvesv thoutstint 
for true national welfare. Gc sd men like 
Penn, Locke, and Channing, have be- 
stowed their earnest effort and best tal- 
ent, have longed and prayed for a nearer 
approach of nations to their ideal state ; 
and all men, when once they shall under- 
stand and feel the true significance of thc 
nation will make duty to country second 
only to duty to God. 
HORACE EGMONT. 


ALEXANDRIA. 


TBE educated world, especially that 

part of it that is given to the study of 
history, and all who take an interest in 
ancient things, learned with regret of the 
bombardment of Alexandria by English 
guns, and of the wanton destruction by 
fire and pillage which followed. The 
record of this most important Egyptian 
city is worthy of much study. From its 
foundation by the great Macedonian con- 
queror in 322 B.C. to the present day it 
has passed through a series of remarkable 
experiences. In the days of Greek glory, 
in the palmy days of Rome, and when 
the Saracen was a mighty influence, Al- 
exandria was a leading city, commercially 
and politically. Learning flourished there 
in the early centuries of our era, and 


Greek and Roman princes, ecclesiastics, : 


and philosophers contributed to its im- 
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portance. Especially was it famous in 


the days of the Ptolemies, who made it, 


next to Rome and Antioch, the greatest 
city of ancient time. Alexander selected 
its site probably on account of its defen- 
sive advantages, and also because of the 
fine approaches from the sea and the 
harbors it possesses. The projecting por- 
tion of the city, seen in the engraving, is 
called the Pharos, on account of the won- 
derful light-house which once stood upon 
it, and was formerly an island, and in 
ancient times a refuge of Greek and 
Phoenician pirates, a fact commemorated 
in the name “ Pirates’ Bay,” given to a 
deep indentation on the north side of the 
island, and on the mainland was the little 
town of Rhacotis, subsequently incorpo- 
rated in the quarter of that name. 

The city grew rapidly from its begin- 
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ning, and extended along the low land 
which separates Lake Mareotis from the 
Mediterranean, reaching the zenith of 
wealth and influence a little before the 
advent of Christ. Its population, accord- 
ing to Diodorus Siculus, numbered then 
300,000 free citizens, but a third, or at the 
most, one-half of the entire number. 

But its decline, at first almost imper- 
ceptible, became rapid. Parts of the city 
were laid waste, Many of the works of 
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art were removed to Rome, The rival 
city of Constantinople began to rise in 
importance. By the fourth century no 
building of importance was left except 
thetemple of Serapis. That was stormed 
by the Christians in 389 A. D., and con- 
verted into a Christian church. In 638 
the city was taken by the Arabs, and in 
868 it was conquered by the Turks. 
Under the Egyptian caliphs it revived 
somewhat, and during the Middle Ages 
was an important emporium of trade be- 
twcen the East and the West. But the 
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dominion of the Mamelukes, the diversion 
of the East India trade to the route by the 
Cape of Good Hope, and other agencies, 
operated to destroy what had been gained. 
A century ago the population had dwin- 
dled to about 6,000. 

The modern city, as it appeared beforc 
British guns and Arab incendiaries rc- 
duced it in great part to ruins, owed its 
growth.to Mehemet Ali and his success- 
ors, Mehemet Ali was sent to Egypt by 
the Turkish sultan early in 
this century, and he ad- 
ministered the affairs of 
Egypt with vigor and in- 
dependence. Only by the 
intervention of England 
was he brought to acknowl- 
edge the sovereignty of 
Turkey and to pay an an- 
nual tribute. 

Mchemet Ali died in 
1848, and in 1863 Ismail 
Pacha, nephew of Mehem- 
et's son, became Viceroy, 
receiving in consideration 
of additional tribute the 
title Khediv-el-Misr, or, 
King of Egypt. Ismail spent 
a great deal of money, 
which he wrung from his 
own people and borrowed 
from Europeans,on himself, 
his palace, and harem, and 
also in an extensive system 
of improvements with the 
view to introducing at one 
stroke the full current of 
European civilization. In 
twelve years he had borrowed $500,000,000, 
one-half of which was invested in public 
works such as railroads, steamships,irriga- 
ting canals, a postal system, a reorganized 
army, the harbors at Alexandria and at 
Suez. The other half had gone in com- 
missions—no small part of it to Euro- 
peans—and in stealings. When it came 
to paying these enormous debts the 
trouble began. The Khedive could pay 
the interest on his bonds only by selling 
his shares in the Suez Canal to the En- 
glish Government. This was in 1875. 
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It led to the establishment of a Euro- 
pean Commission—English and French— 
to arrange Egyptian finances, particularly 
with a view to secure the prompt pay- 
ment of the interest to the bondholders. 
No wonder that when deposed he could 
retire to a palace in France with a fortune 
of a hundred millions or more. 
Alexandria has two ports, an eastern 
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has, where shallowest, twenty-seven feet 
of water. The eastern side of this en- 
trance is marked by buoys, and there are 
landmarks for guiding to the channel. 
The third, or western, entrance has its 
western boundary about three-cighths of 
a mile from Marabout Island, is about 
half a mile wide, and has from twenty- 
five to twenty-seven feet of water where 
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and a western. The latter, called also | 


the Port, is by far the larger and bet- 
terof the two. It extends from the town 
westward to Marabout, nearly six miles, 
and is about a mile and a half in width. 
It has three principal entrances. The 
first, or that nearest the city, has about 
seventeen feet of water, but is narrow and 
difficult of access, and only used by small 
vessels and boats. The second, or mid- 
dle, which is also the principal entrance, 
is about a quarter of a mile wide, and 
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shallowest. Within the harbor ships may 
anchor close to the town in from twenty- 
two to forty feet of water. Further im- 
provements were in course of construc- 
tion by a firm of English contractors (at 
a cost to the Egyptian Government of 
little short of ten millions), and would 
eventually have rendered this one of the 
finest and most capacious harbors on the 
Mediterranean. Among these is the for- 
mation of a breakwater, extending in a 
southwesterly direction parallel to the 
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shore for 2,550 yards southwest of the 
light-house on Cape Eunostos ; a mole, 
springing from the shore, and extend- 
ing in a northerly direction for 1,100 
yards, and having a width of about 100 
feet; and the construction of nearly 
three miles of quays and wharves, for 
vessels of the largest size, and with rail- 
way connections. 

The native and European sections of 
Alexandria presented a strong contrast. 
In the former the streets were narrow, ir- 
regular, and filthy, and the houses mean 
and ill-built. The Frank quarter, on the 
other hand, presented the appearance of 
a European town, having handsome 
streets and squares and excellent shops. 
The streets had been much improved 
lately by being nearly all paved. The 
principal hotels, shops, and offices were 


situated on the Great Square of Mehemet 
Ali,the center of which formed a very 

agreeable promenade, being planted with 

trees, and well provided with seats. It 
had also a fountain at each end, In the 

suburbs were numerous handsome villas, 

with pleasant gardens. Among the prin- 

cipal public buildings were the palace of | 
the pasha, the naval arsenal, the naval. 
and military hospitals, custom house, 

bourse, two theaters, several mosques, 

churches, convents, etc. 

The population of Alexandria was of a 
very mixed character, consisting, beside 
the native Turks and Arabs, of Armeni- 
ans, Greeks, Syrians, Italians, French, 
English, Germans, etc. In 1840 it did 
not exceed 60,000, but in 1880 had in- 
creased to over 250,000, about one-fifth 
being Europeans. 


THE DEATH WARNING. 


THOSE who have read Charles Kings- 

ley's most admirable historic novel 
“ Westward,” will remember the followe 
ing, in the character of John Oxenham, 
who figures therein : ] 

* He lifted the cup, and was in the act 
to pledge them, when he suddenly drop- 
ped it on the table and pointed, staring 
and trembling up and down, and arqund 
the room, as if following some fluttering 
object, 

“There! do you see it? The bird! 
the bird with the white breast ?" 

Each looked at the other; but Leigh, 
who was a quick-witted man, and an oid 
courtier, forced a laugh instantly, and 
cried : 

* Nonsense, brave Jack Oxenham ; leave 
white birds for men who will 5how the 


white feather. Mrs. Leigh waits Yo pledge 


you." `; 

Oxenham recovered himself ih a mo- 
ment; pledged them all round, drinking 
deep and fiercely ; and after hearty fare- 
wells, departed, never hinting again at his 
strange exclamation. After he was gone, 
and while Leigh was attending him to the 
door, Mrs. Leigh and Grenvill kept a few 
minutes silence. At last— 
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“God help him!” said she. 

* Amen,” said Grenvill, “for he never 
needed it more. But, indeed, Madam, I 
put no faith in omens.” 

* But, Sir Richard, that bird has been 
seen for generations, before the death of 
any of the family. I know those who 
were at South Yawton when his mother 
died, and his brother also ; and they both 
saw it. God help him! for after all, he 
is a proper man." 

: *So many a lady has thought before 
now, Mrs. Leigh, and well for him if they 
had not. But, indeed, I make no account 
of such omens. When God is ready for 
each man, then he must go; and when 


'can he go better? " 


I extract so much because it would 
seem to confirm the following, which I 
cut from a newspaper. Does it not seem 
to imply that the Oxenham gravestone is 
yet in existence, and supplied the incident 
of which Kingsley made use: 

* [n a graveyard near Exeter, England, 
was erected a memorial stone having these 
inscriptions : 
^'* Here lies John Oxenham, a goodly 
young man, in whose chamber, as he was 
struggling with the pangs of death, a bird 
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with a white breast was seen fluttering 
about his bed, and so vanished. Here 
lies also Mary Oxenham, sister of the said 
John, who died the next day, and the 
same apparition was seen in the room.” 
Then another sister was spoken of. Then, 
* Here lies hard by James Oxenham, the 
son of the said John, who died a child in 
his cradle a little after; and such a bird 
was seen fluttering about his head a little 
before he expired, which vanished after- 
ward." Atthe bottom of the stone there 
was: * Here lies Elizabeth Oxenham, the 
mother of the said John, who died sixteen 
years since*when such a bird with a white 
breast was seen about her bed before her 
death." To all these things there were 
respectable witnesses, whose names were 
engraved upon the stone. Whether it is 
in existence now, we are unable to say. 
E. O. S. 

OFFICIAL MOURNING IN CHINA.—À 
correspondent of one of our newspapers, 
writing from China, describes the conduct 
of officials there when a parent’ dies, 
thus: * The mother of Li Hung Chang 
has died, and in consequence that emi- 
nent public servant has withdrawn tem- 
porarily from office. It has been known 
for some time past that the old lady, who 
was over eighty years of age, was in a 


very precarious condition, and specula- 
tion was rife as to the effect which the 
event might have on the political fortunes 
of.her illustrious son. It is well known 
that Chinese etiquette strictly demands 
retirement from office for the space of 
three years on the death of either parent. 
To this there is hardly ever an exception. 
The theory is that the grief of the be- 
reaved son is so inconsolable as to inca- 
pacitate him for his public functions, 
and, moreover, the sacred duties of at- 
tending to the funeral ceremonies and 
performing the sacrifices at the grave 
must necessarily absorb his time and at- 
tention. Whatever his rank or wealth 
may be, he must go about clad in a coarse 
hempen garment unstitched at the bord- 
ers; he must sleep for forty-nine nights 
on the bare floor, with a brick for his 
pillow, beside the coffin; he must remain 
unshaved and uncombed for one-hundred 
days; and for the whole period of three 
years he can have no music or joyous 
event of any kind in his house. At such 
a time public duty must give way to pri- 
vate, and the official, no matter what his 
standing, who would omit to report the 
fact of his father's or mother's decease 
and request permission to retire would 
certainly incur grave censure, and prob- 
ably be dismissed from office altogether." 


RED JACKET'S PULPIT. 
: (Respectfully dedicated to E. Cook, Esq.) 
Nor far from the village of Havana, Schuyler | The rostrum of rocks, and here came sweet Flora 


Co., N. Y., there is a beautiful brook flowing 
through a deep and picturesque gorge, and fali- 
ing in cascades over a ledge of rocks, One of 
these rocks resembles a platform and pulpit@and 
there it is said Red Jacket, the famous Indian 
chief, was in the habit of airing his eloquence 
after the manner of Demosthenes, in order to 
pre are himself to address his tribe. The fol- 
owing impromptu liner, written in part on the 
spot, may entertain the reader interested in the 
history of the red man: 


. 


L 
Charmed by the soothing music of water, 
Down the raviue in silver spray falling, 
Where the brook sings songs nature has taught 
her, 
The gray past to the present is calling. 


IH. 
Red Jacket the chief, so runs the story, 
Spoke to tumultuous waves here under 
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With bouquets for the red son of thunder. 


III. 
He addressed the atill trees, and the grasses 
That raised here their green arme with emotion; 
And to-day, the white cascade that posses, 
Encores the speech and speeds to the ocean. 


IV. 
He toned his voice, to brook notes repenting, 
From the.soft to tempestuous measure, 
That chimed with the nature of bruve hearts 
beating 
With anger, with sorrow, wonder and pleasure. 


v. 
Hushed his eloquence now and forever, 
But his Jesson we hear in these waters, 
Whose speech to the winds in sylvun notes ncver 
Ceases to praise the braves and their daughters. 
G. W. BUNGAI. 
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MRS. BOWMAN'S NEURALGIA. 


RS. BOWMAN had suffered from a 

pain in her head for several days, 
but being a woman of courage as well 
as of affairs, she had kept her discom- 
fort to herself, and attended as usual to 
hernumberless duties. There wasanother 
reason why Mrs. Bowman was reticent on 
the subject of her neuralgia. The fact 
was, that knowing little or nothing about 
pain practically, this lady had formed 
and promulgated certain theories in re- 
gard to it that were not quite so easy to 
demonstrate when suffering herself. 

“One-quarter of the pain that folks 
complained of was imaginary," Mrs. Bow- 
man had often remarked. Another fourth 
was exaggerated, and still another that 
could be borne with much less fuss and 
outcry if people only thought so. 

Mr. Bowman, an exceedingly quiet and 
respectful husband, had once been heard 
to say that he felt grateful to his wife for 
leaving the fourth quarter forthe favored 
few to groan in and crawl out of. He 
hadn't yet reached a point where he could 
take advantage of her kindness and mag- 
nanimity ; but ic was all the same a com- 
fort to know that the hole was there. 

Mr. Bowman looked and acted like a 
man in feeble health. Mrs. Bowman de- 
clared him a confirmed and hopeless hypo- 
chondriac, and treated his aches and pains 
as the keeper of a lunatic asylum treats 
the whims and complaints of his patients. 
Mr. Bowman was subject to stitches. 
They caught him at the most inopportune 
times, and in the most unexpected places. 
Mrs. Bowman steered round this idio- 
` syncrasy like the experienced pilot she 
. Was, and whenever a groan or a quick 

catching of the breath betokened that a 
stitch was in process of dropping, she 
either called her husband's attention to 
some business that must be immediately 
seen to, or asked a hasty question which 
required as hasty an answer. It issafe to 
predicate that not onc of the exceedingly 
numerous stitches dropped in her pres- 
ence and touched bottom without inter- 
ruption, “The hypo," Mrs. Bowman said, 
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“ must not be encouraged, and there would 
be no limit to Mr. Bowman's imagination 
if she were to take the slightest notice of 
any of his ailments." 

So the poor man dropped his stitches 
in public and in private, and picked them 
up again whenever he could get a good 
hold, and learned at last to substitute a 
wry face for the obnoxious groan, and 
later still to turn round when he made it. 

There is probably no doubt but that 
this was good discipline for Mr. Bowman, 
but it gave him a certain grotesqueness 
and peculiarity of manner which was as 
annoying to Mrs. Bowman as the other 
disagreeable habit had been. Mr. Bow- 
man did not like to go into company be- 
cause, as in the case of “Mary and the 
Lamb,” the stitches were “sure to go.” 
But Mrs. Bowman was colonel, captain, 
and corporal, and Mr. Bowman shouldered 
his infirmity, as a good soldier his gun, 
and followed wherever she led. 

It was very seldom that Mrs. Bowman 
allowed herself to be drawn into any con- 
versation concerning the stitches, but 
sometimes on occasions of great impor- 
tance it became necessary, and then the 
lady spared neither thread nor material. 

Mrs. Bowman was all ready to go to a 
chamber concert one evening, when her 
unfortunate partner, in getting on his 
overcoat, dropped a stitch. It must have 
taken a very intricate and devious path, 
for it not only consumed more time than 
usual, but Mr. Bowman was even more 
agggavating and uncertain in his manner 
than he had ever been before; and when 
at last he had caught his breath, and 
brought his face into position, humbly 
begged to be allowed to stay at home. 

When Mr. Bowman gave up the groan 
and took to making faces, his wife was 
really not so pleased with the change as he 
supposed she would be. A man might 
groan ina public hall, and only the near few 
beableto fasten the groan to the groaner, 
butit was quite out ofthe range of possibil- . 
ity fora man to rise, turn round, and make 
ascries of grinaces—as Mr. Bowman inva- 
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riably did in those days—without attract- 
ing more orlessattention. So Mrs. Bow- 
man was sometimes absolutely compelled 
to reason with her husband about this 
“hypochondriacal idiosyncrasy," as she 
termed it. 

“I should be very glad if you would 
allow me to stay at home," the poor man 
pleaded. “I don't like to mention it, but 
I really think I am fuller of kinks than 
usual this evening." 

“It is perfect nonsénse, Sylvester!" 
Mrs. Bowman responded. * So far, I have 
not lost one of those chamber concerts, 
and I don't intend to." 

Mr. Bowman thought he could have a 
concert in his own chamber, if his wife 
would only leave him in possession, but 
Mrs. Bowman declared herself unable to 
even think of such a thing. “If you will 
only overcome that foolish habit of jump- 
ing and twisting your face," the lady said, 


“I might have some comfort in life; but I 


might as well live in the neighborhood of 
Vesuvius, for I never know what is com- 
ing next." 

“Td give you notice if I knew myself!" 
Mr. Bowman responded, getting inside 
his overcoat more carefully this time. 
* But I never have theslightest warning." 

* Why don't you make yourself positive 
to these attacks upon your imagination ?" 
Mrs. Bowman inquired. “You would use 
your will power if you thought as much 
of me and my comfort as you ought.” 

This was always the concluding idea of 
the concluding sentence of Mrs. Bow- 
man's arguments, Whether or not she 
believed this is not known, but it was the 
theme of a variety of variations. There 
must be a screw loose somewhere to admit 
of such promiscuous dropping of stitches, 
and if anything could tighten it again, it 
would be a general ignoring of the dis- 
agreeable accident, with an occasional 
word to show her reason for so doing. 
The Bowmans had been married twenty 
years, and during ten of those Mr. Bow- 
man had constantly dropped stitches. 
Mrs. Bowman had never been ill a day in 
her life. Everybody who had the least 
acquaintance with this lady was also ac- 
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quainted with this fact. Mr. Bowman 
had heard this statement so often that he 
always knew just when it was coming. It 
was an introduction, an interlude, a cli- 
max. He had counted the words in the 
sentence, and the letters in the words, 
and repeated them over and over again 
to himself, till they had an alien and 
uncertain sound, and taken separately 
were utterly devoid of meaning. The 
general idea of his wife's robust, con- 
tinued, and of course continual health re- 
mained, however. There was no way of 
twisting or perverting that. If Mrs. Bow- 
man had been constructed in such a way 
as to make the dropping of an occasional 
stitch possible, it would doubtless have 
been a great help to her husband in dis- 
posing of his. But she wasn't. One 
would as soon think of Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment with a “crick,” as of Mrs. Bowman 
with an infirmity of this kind. But, as 
stated above, Mrs. Bowman had a head- 
ache. It was a hard and constantly de- 
veloping headache. She bore it for four 
days without flinching, then she began to 
weaken. 

Neuralgia never selected a more unsuit- 
able and unfortunate time, for Mrs. Bow- 
man was house-cleaning. Although there 
was a competent man at the helm, and 
two professional assistants, this brisk and 
particular housekeeper was always at the 
headof her troops. Her weapon on these 
occasions was an immaculate linen cloth 
and a hair-pin. Armed with these she 
tested the cleanliness of the visible and 
the invisible, for Mrs. Bowman was as 
anxious about the last asthe first. When 
it is taken into consideration that there 
was not a square foot of woodwork from 
the fourth floor to the basement that was 
not gone over in this fashion, it is apparent 
that Mrs. Bowman was altogether too 
busy a woman to have neuralgia added to 
her programme. But it was there, and 
notwithstanding two or three surrepti- 
tious visits to a noted physician, had evi- 
dently come to stay. She couldn't dodge 
it or ignore it. The much-talked-of and 
highly recommended will power which 
had been her exclusive remedy for other 
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people's sufferings was not within call. 
Mr. Bowman wondered not a little at 
his wife's silence, and the stoniness of 
her expression, and more still at his 
unusual privileges; but this gentleman 
had purchased wisdom at usurers' rates 
through long experience, and his specula- 
tions were never interrogative. It was 
such a novel sensation, and such a com- 
fort for Mr. Bowman's stitches to be al- 
lowed to drop without some sort of an 
interruption from his wife, that there is 
no sort of doubt but the poor man would 
have ravelled out with pleasure. On the 
fifth day Mrs. Bowman made her toilet as 
scrupulously as ever, and took her seat at 
the breakfast-table. Mr. Bowman was a 
little late. Whether or not he had been 
obliged to devote more time than usual to 
his knitting-work, or the falling off of 
military discipline was the cause of his 
tardiness, was not known. But when he 
did make his appearance, the deprecating 
apology which exhaled from the whole 
man was changed to a nervous chill, which 
would have been more exasperating to 
Mrs. Bowman than any number of dropped 
stitches. But she saw it not. The fact 
was, this lady had a job on her hands which 
required her undivided attention. Mrs. 
Bowman had always been distinguished 
for the dignity of her bearing. In fact, 
dignity was her strong point, and never 
since Mr. Bowman's acquaintance with 
her, had he known it to be compromised 
in the slightest degree. But now, with 
her head in her hands, her elbows on her 
knees, rocking to and fro to the rhythm 
of an indescribable torture, the poor 
victim of neuralgia groaned and wept. 
Mr. Bowman stood for a moment like a 
man stunned. Then, gathering courage 
from a prolonged and awful crescendo, he 
drew as near as seemed safe, and broke the 
rule of his life by asking his wife aquestion. 

“ Amanda,” said he, timidly, “is any- 
body dead?” It never occurred to this 
gentleman that his wife might be ill. Cer- 
tainly not. Had she not informed him 
fifty thousand times at least, that she had 
never been ill a day in her life, and wasn't 
that equivalent to saying she never would 
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be? Mr. Bowman’s confidence in the 
partner of his joys and woes—barring the 
stitches—was unlimited. 

A suppressed shriek was the only an- 
swer Mr. Bowman received to his inquiry. 
He tried it again. “Tell me, Amanda,” 
he pleaded, drawing a step nearer, “ zs any- 
body dead? ” 

"Did you ever know of a day when 
there wasn't somebody dead ?” Mrs. Bow- 
man at last responded, in a tone that 
caused her husband to back a little. 
“Perhaps you have," she went on, one 
hand clenched in her crimps, the other 
frantically extended, “but I never did.” 

“ But there must be something terrible 
the matter," Mr. Bowman gently re- 
marked. 

“ Did I say there wasn't ?" Mrs. Bowman 
inquired, sobbing now as if her heart 
would break. “It’s my head, if you want 
to—want to know! My head, I tell you, 
my head, my head! my head 1” 

“How did you hurt it?” 

Mr. Bowman put on his glasses now, 
and tried to discover the cut or the bruise, 
or whatever it was. His wife had of 
course met with an accident. A step- 
ladder, a scrubbing-pail, or a box of 
soap might have fallen on her head. He 
couldn’t think of anything else that would 
have been likely to cause the trouble, and 
Mr. Bowman had altogether too deep- 
seated an opinion of his wife's knowledge 
of herself, and consistency of character to 
suspect any internal disarrangement. 

* Please, Amanda, tell me how you did 
it!” the husband entreated, bitterly re- 
morseful that he had not risked the con- 
sequences, and warned his wife against the 
perils of house-cleaning. ‘“ Perhaps if 
you will tell me what it was that fell on 
you, and let me see just where the wound 
is, I can do something for you.” 

“I feel as if a red-hot iron was punch- 
ing my left eye out, and somebody was 
driving a spike clear through my head!” 
And now another tornado of sobs put an 
end to the frantic communication. 

“Just so, Amanda,” said Mr. Bowman, 
with pathetic cheerfulness, “but how did 
you do it? " 
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“I didn’t do it. I dunno’ how I did 
it!" was the somewhat contradictory re- 
ply. “It’s overwork, cold, worry, nerves, 
neuralgia !” the last word actually howled 
out. “Now do you know?” : 

Mr. Bowman didn't appear to know 
much of anything. If it hadn't been that 
his mouth and eyes seemed bent on find- 
ing out which could open the widest, 
there would have been no sign of life 
about him. Some men wauld have been 
less surprised to find out that their wives 
had run away from them, than Mr. Bow- 
man was in the discovery of his wife's 
fallibility. That she could sufler like 
ordinary mortals was past belief, and yet 
here she was, so thoroughly taken posses- 
sion of by the intolerable agony of a very 

„common disorder, that she had not only 
parted with her dignity, but was even ob- 
livious to his bad habits. One paroxysm 
of pain followed another, and finally Mr. 
Bowman gathered courage to remove his 
wife's clenched and almost rigid hands 
from her head, and substitute his own 
weak and trembling ones. 

Never in all his attacks of stitch-drop- 
ping, and subsequent wear and tear, had 
his wife once stretched out a helping hand, 
but Mr. Bowman knew what pain was, 
and judging by what would have been 
grateful to him in his own moments 
of suffering, he pressed the throbbing 
head until the violence of the pain had 
abated. At this crisis Mr. Bowman 
was threatened with a stitch. So dis- 
tressed and alarmed was he atthe proba- 
ble consequences of such an accident that 
heturned every imaginable color in his 
efforts to prevent it. But it was no use. 
The stitch broke away, as usual, and to 

: apologize for the momentary weakness 
would only have made matters worse. So 
he recovered himself as hastily as he could 
and returned his hands to his wife's head. 

“You feel a little better now, don't 
you?” the poor fellow inquired in the tone 
that one would use to a sick child. 

“Yes!” Mrs. Bowman was so exhausted 
that she could only whisper. “ I'm better,” 
she went on, “ but, Sylvester, how do you 
feel?” 
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Mr. Bowman was struck by lightning 
again. 

"How do I feel?" he slowly repeated, 
as soon as he could muster his paralyzed 
forces. “ Why, I feel pretty well, Aman- 
da." 

* Did that stitch hurt you very much ?”’ 
Mrs. Bowman turned a pitiful face to her 
husband as she sobbed out this question. 

“Dear one,” was the distressed re- 
sponse, "don't give a thought to it. It 
did really seem unavoidable, but if I'd 
been a little more on my guard, per- 
haps—” another paroxysm seemed immi- 
nent, and Mr. Bowman resumed his novel 
occupation. It didn't seem at this junct- 
ure that there could beany more stitches 
for Mr. Bowman to drop, for the pain had 
left him pale and trembling, but he held 
firmly to his wife's bursting head, and 
sighed and groaned in sympathy with her 
agony, as he had never dared to for his 
own. 

“That wasn't so bad as the last!" he 
remarked, encouragingly, as the rampant 
nerves quieted down again. 

“ No, not nearly," said his wife; “and 
your hands have made the difference. 
Tell me, Sylvester, have you ever suffered 
like this? " i 

“No, indeed," was the quick and un- 
selfish reply. “It is very seldom that any- 
body suffers like this." 

“ But, Sylvester, your stitches?” 

There was a gasping hiatus between 
Mrs. Bowman’s words that would have 
been quite sufficient to bring the tears to 
her husband’s eyes, but the influence of 
this new and totally unexpected sympa- 
thy almost floored the poor fellow. 

“I never noticed till a little while ago 
how thin and pale you looked,” Mrs. 
Bowman went on, “and I wish you would 
try and tell me how you feel.” 

Mr. Bowman choked back a sob, held 
on to a stitch, made his most grotesque 
faces, and then said softly: 

"Amanda, I'd give a considerable if 
you would try and brace me up again 
with a little of your old courage, because, 
some way, I'm lost without it, and-——" 

“My old brutality, you mean," Mrs. 
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Bowman interrupted, with a heartbroken 
cry. "Come here!" and the miserable 
woman opened her arms, and took her 
husband's pale, contorted face to her 
bosom, and for a few moments there was 
not a word spoken, neuralgia and stitches 
having the floor pretty much to them- 
selves. 

* There's a purpose in pain, otherwise 


it were devilish,” says the poet, and there 
was certainly a purpose in Mrs. Bow- 
man's pain, for although Mr. Bowman 
had dropped too many stitches to be ever 
a whole man again, he was nursed and 
sympathized with in such a manner that 
the remaining ones were left intact on 
the needle. 
ELEANOR KIRK. 


BEAUTIFUL HOMES. 


AXE? wealth, labor, and exquisite taste 
are doing much continually to ren- 
der American homes outwardly attractive. 
The artisan and florist vie with each 
other in decorations. Ceramics, bric-a- 
brac, works and books of old masters, and 
the voluminous effusions of those best 
known in literature and art of this age, 
adorn elegant and perfectly apportioned 
rooms. We find often in and about dwel- 
lingsa luxurious air redolent with ease, 
and, inhaling it, involuntarily exclaim of 
such, “ What a beautiful home!” 
Perfection of situation and appoint- 
ments are ever grateful to the outward 


eye, and satisfying to finer aspirations." 


All visions of loveliness are uplifting and 
purifying, while struggles with the de- 
mons of discord and uncleanliness, though 
they increase the measure of our mental 
and moral vitality, and are in our direct 
line of duty, debilitate our faith in hu- 
manity. 

We delight in the elaborations of beau- 
tiful homes, the point lace and gold tas- 
sel of existence, when within their fres- 
coed portals there are hearts which beat 
in harmony with their surroundings, and 
reflect on those with whom they come in 
contact the light of their own happy tem- 
pers. Then indeed is a home wholly and 
truly beautiful. But all beauty is not in 
grandeur. There isa greater wealth than 
money can give, and a beauty of charac- 
ter far exceeding that of exterior forms. 

There are many beautiful homes, as 
sweet and simple as birds’ nests set in 
wreaths of green leaves, that are perfumed 


light of smiling countenances, where the 
artificial gold-lace hangings and the par- 
lor exotics are unknown. 

God's patterns are wrought in various 
designs, and filled out with diverse and 
often entirely different grades of color.. 
One creation absorbs the light, and anoth- 
er emits it. One scene is framed in dia- 
monds and emeralds, and another in the 
petals of a wind-blown wild-flower. But 
if the works bear the impress of the 
Great Master they are alike fair. The 
truly beautiful are the truly good. A 
costly frame can not change the artist’s or 
connoisseur's estimate of a picture. Hu- 
man pictures construct in a manner their 
own surroundings. Beautiful lives make 
beautiful homes. Beautiful lives are the 
result of a tender, earnest, and loving 
practical desire to make those about us 
happy, to purify and brighten the atmos- 
phere. 

Beauty is not an abstract element. ‘It 
is an individual, spiritual presence, a 
vision, a breath, a touch, or a sound 
that appeals to our higher natures — 
an indescribable something that reaches 
us through the organs of sight, but which 
we fully recognize by far keener faculties. 
Nothing lacking harmony can be beau- 
tiful. Mental and physical frowns cloud 
often the skies of human pictures. Flaws 
of careless, impure habits and uncurbed 
temper render imperfect lives with out- 
wardly attractive surróundings, while 
smile-wreathed lips that drop words 
perfumed with the generous kindness of 
a well-directed and discerning mind, are 


with affection and adorned with the sun- | the beautiful harmonizers, the gate-keep- 
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ers of faith, the ministers of peace, whis- | demption, and that good words may be 
pering of the lost Eden and prospective | wisely withheld, lest they be lost in the 


Heaven. The equalizers of discordant 
elements are the key-notes of beautiful 
homes. We make or mar beauty as we 
move. We can not be wholly neutral in 
our influence, though we may be mental 
nonentities. 

The idea that evil customs are past re- 


Babel of bad, is false. By the silent en- 
durance of wrongs we augment them, 
when by placing truth and purity unob- 
trusively in contrast, we would be bearing 
true witness to our principles, and lend- 
ing our efforts to the increase of beauti- 
ful homes. MRS. S. L. OBERHOLTZER. 
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THE ADVICE HE NEEDED, AND GOT. 


“QE yes; I understand all that,” said 
a father to his son, who was mourn- 
ing and grieving over the lack of true 
womanhood among the girls of his ac- 
quaintance. “ Mere butterflies of fashion, 
you say, who can rattle the keys of a 
grand piano, dance like fairies, chatter 
nonsense and society nothings by the 
hour, but .for their lives can not bake a 
loaf of bread, roast a turkey, do a day’s 
washing, or make a shirt. You say you de- 
mand the noblest type of true womanhood 
in your wife, and you want to know 
where you can find the wife you want? 
Well, I will tell you, my dear boy. If 
that is the sort of a woman you want, 
marry Norah Mulligan, your laundress' 
daughter. She wears cowhide shoes, is 
guiltless of corsets, never had a sick day 
in her life, takes in washing, goes out 
house-cleaning, and cooks for a family of 
seven children, her mother, and three sec- 
tion men who board with her. I don't 
think she would marry you, because Con 
Regan, the track-walker, is her style of 
man. She is the useful sort of a woman 
you appear to want ; but I don'tthink she 
would look at you twice. Let me exam- 
ine into your qualifications as a model 
husband after your own matrimonial 
ideas, my boy. Can you shoulder a bar- 
rel of flour, and carry it down to the cel- 
lar? My dear boy, a quarter of a sack of 
meal would get away with those chalky 
fingers and slender arms of yours. Can 
you saw and split ten cords of hickory 
wood in the fall, so as to have fuel ready 
in the winter? Telemachus, those twen- 
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ty-three inches of coat padded over six- 
teen inches of shoulders wouldn't help 
you a cent's worth. Do you know, my 
son—look me in the eye—do you know 
how to measure ten cords of wood after 
the man has piled it in five irregular 
heaps, and tells you it isall there? Do 
you know how to buy potatoes, and how 
to put them away for winter? Do you 
know how to pick over the apples after 
Christmas? Do you know how to watch 
the shoeing of your own horse—if you 
drive one—and can you tell timothy from 
prairie hay when you are buying it? Can 
‘you spade up half an acre of ground for a 
kitchen-garden? Do you know what 
will take the limy taste out of the new 
cistern, and can you patch the little leak 
in the kitchen roof? 

“What would you do if a hoop fell off 
the flour barrel? Suppose the chimney 
gets choked up, or the front door binds 
at the top? What if a mortise lock gets 
out of order? If an extra shelf is wanted 
in the pantry? Or two or three little 
houses for the hens with little broods of 
chicks? Can you bring home a pane of 
glass and a wad of putty, and repair dam- 
ages in the kitchen window? Can you 
hang some cheap paper on the kitchen? 
Can you fix the front gate so that it will 
not sag? Can you help the man to carry 
the kitchen stove out to the summer 
kitchen? Do you know how to fix a 
pump when it chokes? Can you make 
two or three tree boxes for the trees you 
planted on the sidewalk, if you knew how 
to plant them? Can you do anything 
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about the house that Con Regan can? 
My dear boy, you see why Nora Mulligan 
will have none of you—she wants a high- 
er type of true manhood. You expect to 
hire men to do all the man’s work 
about the house, but you want your wife 
to do everything that any woman can do. 
Believe me, my son, nine-tenths of the 
girls who play the piano and sing so 
charmingly, whom you, in your limited 
knowledge, set down as ‘ mere.butterflies 
of fashion,’ are better fitted for wives than 
you are for a husband. The girls know 
move about these things than you do. If 
you want to marry a first-class cook and 
experienced housekeeper, do your court- 
ing in the intelligence office. But if you 
want a wife, marry the girl you love, with 
dimpled hands and a face like the sun- 
light, and her love will teach her all these 
things, my boy, long before you have 
learned one-half of your own lesson."— 
Western Paper. 
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A BOSTON GIRL TURNED INDIAN.—A 
paragraph published awhile ago in the 
gournal of Sioux City stated that for seven 
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months there had been living with the 
Omahas an educated young lady from 
Boston who for the time was a member of 
the tribe, because she hoped in this way to 
learn something of the inner life of this the 
oldest tribe, excepting the Pawnees, in 
that part of the West. Miss Fletcher is a 
brunette, solidly built, about twenty five 
years old, rather good-looking, and with 
a directness of speech and a way of stand- 
ing silent while irrelevant conversation is 
going on that probably was learned in her 
Indian life. Miss Fletcher intimated to 
Dr. Wilkinson, the Indian agent, that 
before going to the Omahas she had been 
with some of the warlike northern tribes, 
and that she intended to go to the New 
Mexico Pueblos, thence to the Flatheads 
of Washington Territory, and return 
East by way of the Sioux country. Mr. 
Cushing, of the Zunis, must look out for 
his laurels. 

At thelate meeting of the Science Asso- 
ciation at Montreal, Miss Fletcher was 
present, and her relations of some of her 
Indian experiences were among the most 
interesting features of the proceedings. 
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PSYCHIC COMMUNION. 


Late upon an evening lonely, 
With my soul, dear Psyche, only, 
I walked out amid the glory 

Of the world so old and hoary. 


Then in meditation deep, 

As one talking in his sleep, 

J there asked my soul the question, 
Full of troublesome suggestion : 

** Wherefore man and wherefore nature ? 
Earth and air and living creature? 
Where are life's mysterious sources ? 
Where are lodged the mighty forces 
Which to universe glve fashion 
All its beauty, all its motion ? ” 


Then this faltbful mentor, seeing 
All the unrest of my being, 
Kindly bent her head and listened, 
And her fair brow brightly glistened 
Like Aurora’s raddy featurea, 
Angel smiles to cheer earth’s creatures, 
Gently whispering, as she said ; 

* All are one in the living Head. 
Every attribute of soul 
Is an atom of the Whole. 
Every soul is but a part 
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Of the Universal Heart, 

Suns and stars und flying comets 

All unite in singing sonnets. 

All things high and low we see, 

From roliing world to flower and tree, 
From surging sea to mole and sod, 
Concenter in the living God. 

His mercy fills the mountain air, 

And sunbeams come to answer prayer. 
The day with silver wings of light 
Dispels the gloomy shades of night ; 
The soil its richest treasure yiclds 

And fills with grain the gracious flelds ; 
The gentle rains in goodness full 

And bring tbeir blessings free to all.” 


Dare I heed my teacher's teaching ? 
Dare accept my prophet's preachlpy ? 
I do accept, the truth is plain, 
My faith beholds the endless chain, 
The perfect way, the holy Power 
That consecrates my soul this hour— 
An oracle divinely wise, 
With message given from the skies, 
That universal law benign 
Stamps all existency diviue. 

C. C. COLLINS. 


THE POLLUTION AND PURIFICATION OF OUR RIVERS AND HARBORS. 


POLLUTION, 


MESS we look back into the past, 

it at first seems strange that there 
should have been so much opposition to 
new ideas; that for a man to attempt to 
introduce some improvement or to ad- 
vance some new thought was for him to 
put his comfort, and even his life, in jeop- 
ardy. But when we look about us in this 
nineteenth century, we see how difficult 
it is even now to introduce a new idea 
—iow difficult even to introduce an idea 
that affects the health of a community— 
how difficult it is to get people out of 
old, injurious ways, and to accept some- 
thing new and better. All that is new, 
however, is not good. The mere proper- 
ty of being new is not sufficient: newness 
by itself is a very doubtful element. Ev- 
ery day we sec bout us things that prove 
this. With the sew we want the Je//er 
combined. When we look back on the 
past we see the struggle between the good 
and the evil; we see that our brethren in 
the past struggled for the advancement 
of society even as we to-day are strug- 
gling for the same idea—their labors in 
this line have inspired us, Their zeal in 
behalf of the betterment of the world ap- 
pealed to our intellects and prompted us 
to commence where they left off. The 
past had its faults as well as the present, 
but then many of its faults were the re- 
sults of the darkness of the age. The age 
must wait for more light. 
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When we advance intellectually so that 
we are able to see ourselves as the future 
will see us, it makes us more charitable 
toward the past; not that we indorse all 
the backward spirit of the past, but we 
are able to see that, with all our superior 
surroundings, we are relatively no better 
in this respect than were people centuries 
ago. Many false steps are taken, and it 
would seem that it was necessary, at 
least obligatory, that it should be so. 
Then many steps are only an advance- 
ment in the immediate present, they are 
not permanent; they are like the tem- 
porary work of the engineer—such as 
scaffolding, arches, sluiceways, and even 
roads—good at their time, an advance- 
ment in the immediate present, but only 
in the way, and even a nuisance, when the 
grand conceptions of the engineer are be- 
ing advanced to completion. There are 
many things that are an advancement in 
their day, but because they are such it isno 
reason that we should ever hold to them, 
and say that the world should not ad- 
vance beyond them. We had the old oil- 
lamp and candles—these have been su- 
perseded by gas. But who will say that 
the world shall not go beyond gas, and 
advance to something better? The old 
vault system was well enough in its day, 
and even now, in country places, where 
people are not too much crowded togeth- 
er, it is still an advantageous institution, 
But in the crowded city it has been su- 
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perseded by the water-closet. When the 
country was new, and we were anxious to 
carry out some mechanical scheme, to 
manufacture implements and raiment nec- 
essary for our comfort and existence here, 
we thought it no harm to let our waste 
material pass into our rivers and harbors. 
It was an easy way of getting rid of waste 
material. The works were on such a 
small scale, and the waters were so pure 
and abundant, that it did not seem possi- 
` ble that such a small amount of impurity 
from our water-closets and our work- 
shops would seriously affect them. For 
years it did not, but now the years have 
made such a change that we are 
forced to look about us for some new and 
better method —some method whereby 
the works and conveniences demanded by 
civilized communities may continue, but 
may not become more of a curse than a 
blessing. At present they are rapidly ap- 
proaching the abyss of a curse. 

Probably there is nothing outside of 
the adulteration of food which bids so fair 
to affect the health of communities as the 
pollution of our streams. The world cer- 
tainly can not complain that no one has 
thought of this, or that their attention 
has not been called to it. The leading 
medical and sanitary journals, and even 
the more popular magazines and daily 
papers, now for a number of years, in 
most strong terms, have called attention 
to this fact. They have shown that this 
pollution is on the increase, and that if 
unchecked, it must and will produce 
frightful results, and that it is something 
which has no respect for persons. 

We introduce water into a city; it cer- 
tainly is a good thing, yet with al! itsbless- 
ing it has introduced one great curse, and 
probably more than any other one thing 
is helping to fill our streams and harbors 
with an accumulation of filth that is al- 
ready obnoxious, and which bids fair to 
react upon us in a most terrible manner. 
If this could not be helped, we might 
abide by it and resign ourselves to our 
fate, but with all our scientific and prac- 
tical knowledge and ingenuity it does 
seem as though we were simply inviting 
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a calamity, perhaps praying that it will 
not come, yet indifferent to ways and 
means to prevent it when it is within our 
power to do so. 

When we introduced the water-closet, 
and then through the public water-works 
increased this institution a hundred-fold, 
we thought we were doing a nice thing. 
Yet in a moment of time we are getting 
rid of the most obnoxious part of our 
sewage by the ounce, from our immediate 
surroundings, and storing it up in our 
streams and harbors by the ton! And 
the same with all the obnoxious wastes 
from our factories, The daily amount 
that we so easily transport from our im- 
mediate presence is very small, but the 
amount that accumulates in the beds of 
our streams is immense. Being all out 
of sight—covered by water—it is thought 
to be quite harmless there. But it is not, 
and the greater the increase the more ob- 
noxious and dangerous it becomes, and 
unless steps are taken to rectify this, the 
day will come when we will curse the in- 
troduction of the system that put it upon 
us. With all our intelligence it would 
seem that we could change all this, even 
in less time than it took to introduce it, 
and that the '* earth-closet ” system, prop- 
erly applied and regulated, should be the 
medium whereby it would be accomplish- 
ed. This would leave our sewers free to the 
ordinary waste waters from the kitchen, 
washings, etc., and even these waters, by 
some simple process of filtering, might 
readily be purified from their injurious 
properties before entering our rivers. 

When a man builds a house, in place 
of the present water-closet, which must 
connect with the public sewer, that even 
traps will not wholly protect him from, 
let him construct a flue or ventilating 
shaft near a chimney, from the ground to 
well above the roof, with openings on the 
several stories to this shaft. Atthe bot- 
tom of this shaft, out-doors, have a pit or 
bin where earth can be kept, which shall 
act on the principle of the earth-closet. 
The coal and wood ashes that accumulate 
about the house will, I think, answer well 
the purpose as a substitute for earth. 
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And if this idea shall work we shall neu- 
tralize two evils or nuisances—combine 
them into one virtue—a virtue that may 
even have a market value. Some such 
arrangement as this will undoubtedly 
work well and accomplish the desired re- 
sult. There is no deception in this plan; 
it will not put us under the delusion that 
we are getting rid of some obnoxious 
thing, when we are only transporting it 
and storing it up a short distance from 
us, where it will in due time react upon 
us, poison our surroundings, make us re- 
gret our shortsightedness when it is too 
late, and put us to the expense of millions 
to right the evil, when hundreds, com- 
bined with good common .sense, would 
have prevented it in the beginning. A 
continuance of the present system will 
most surely be expensive to us and pro- 
duce most terrible results, If we are 
wise, now while it is yet time, we will 
protect ourselves. Delay in this matter 
will prove most expensive and dangerous. 


PURIFICATION, 


It is said that when Milton wrote his 
“ Paradise Lost,” an old Quaker suggest- 
` ed to him to write “ Paradise Regained.” 
* Paradise Lost" is quite as well known 
as Bunyan's “ Pilgrim’s Progress," but 
who ever hears of the “ Paradise Re- 
gained"? The large libraries, of course, 
have it, and well-to-do people, with spe- 
cial pride or culture, may have it, but the 
great world outside knows little or noth- 
ing about this later work of the poet. 
Perhaps Mr. Milton did not have as much 
interest in this branch of his subject, but 
herein I have no desire or space to open 
a literary discussion. But the reader may 
ask, what have these works of Milton to do 
with our subject? Probably not much, 
yet there is a connecting idea which well 
illustiates the common bent of the hu- 
man mind. Many people in the world 
are all the while complaining or moaning 
over something “lost,” who never seem 
to have the high common sense of this 


ever satisfied with bewailing some calami- 
ty or wrong, or the presence of injurious 
surroundings? No use at all Unless 
we can do more than this we had better 
rest satisfied, and let the evils grow and 
grow until they completely overwhelm 
us. Too often the world stops at the 
mere recital of some wrong or evil—-this 
seems to satisfy its morbid sensibility. 
Fortunately for us, however, there are a 
few “old Quakers” in the world. When 
the poet writes most eloquently about 
“Paradise Lost,” he, with his practical 
sense, wants to know if the poet can not 
also write about “Paradise Regained.” 
When the morbid sense of the world 
writes and talks about the impurity of 
our water-courses, and of all the evils that 
must result therefrom, the practical mind 
looks about him and sees the wonderful 
ingenuity of his fellow-men, and he asks, 
can not some of this ingenuity be directed 
toward improving the sanitary conditions 
of our surroundings? Can not something 
be devised whereby the purity of our 
water-courses may be regained? Hun- 
dreds of things, even more difficult than 
this, have been accomplished by the inge- 
nuity of man. If the ingenuity of man 
was half as much exercised in benefiting 
mankind as in producing that which is 
injurious, we would see far more comfort 
and happiness about us than at present. 
During the winter filth accumulates ; it 
is not then obnoxious or injurious, and 
even in the summer, filth, in small propor- 
tions, may not be practically injurious, 
but when filth accumulates the atmos- 
phere of the warmer seasons adds to its 
properties, or generates new chemical 
combinations, which breed disease and 
even death. When the warm weather 
comes the nuisance and poisonous attri- 
butes of these store-houses of filth are 
more apparent, Their being covered 
with water, and thereby not at once re- 
vealed to the eye, does not make them 
harmless; they are full as dangerous as 
though uncovered by any veil, and even 


old Quaker, and ask why it can not be | more so, for the continued presence of 
“regained.” What is the use of settling | water only adds harmful properties to 
down into a morbid condition, and being ' them, whereas if there were no water 
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pregent the powerful heat of the sun 
would soon disintegrate them, and so 
change their chemical combinations as to 
take from them the properties most un- 
pleasant and injurious. 

When the warm weather comes and we 

go down to the water, where the filth 
from thousands of households is being 
continually deposited, the tide is low, and 
some steamboat comes along and stirs up 
the black, filthy water, and we get a good 
inhalation of the gases that ascend and 
poison the air. Let us say to ourselves: 
“We not only permit this, but, worse, we 
are all the while contributing our share 
toward the pollution of our fair streams." 
Nature gave them to us pure and fair to 
look upon, and made them a blessing to us 
in many ways, and, instead of endeavoring 
to retain them in purity, whereby we may 
reap the most blessing from them, we, in 
our indifference, present selfishness, and 
willful ignorance, are allowing the same 
every day to become more and more a 
nuisance and a curse. 
: The ancient Hindoos had their holy 
rivers; the practical sense of the present 
day would ‘not permit us to'worship riv- 
ers, or in any theological sense to regard 
them as holy, yet it would seem that it 
was about time that we realized, in its 
broadest sense, that “ cleanliness was god- 
liness"—that one of the first steps to- 
ward attaining this would be to have more 
regard for the purity of our rivers, and in 
this sense regard them as “ holy "—have 
them so pure that we may not be defiled 
by them. It is about time our veneration 
extended to these practical things where- 
by the human race is advanced and made 
happy. 

In this all must work. All must re- 
ceive the blessing or the curse—there is 
no respect for persons. The rich and 
powerful can not escap® by any “ Wall- 
street" method; nor can the poor and 
less influential escape by any medical 
process. We are all in one boat together, 
and together we must be wrecked or sail 
proudly on. While we sail along let us 
no longer encourage the idea that filthy 
water full of poisonous matter is just as 
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good to sail oh and to live by as that 


which is clear and uncontaminated. Let 
us, one and all, do all in our power to 
discourage and rebuke this idea, and to 
encourage the world to regain the purity 
of the waters on which we sail, and the 
purity of the streams that flow past our 
habitations. Ignorance, neglect, and the 
want of the proper development of our 
latent ingenuity has caused many of our 
best streams and harbors to become mere 
sinks for the accumulations of the most 
foul and repulsive matter. We have it in 
our power to regain them, to restore 
them quite to their natural purity. If we 
are wise, we shall concentrate our inge- 
nuity more ih this direction. The curse 
and the blessing are extended to us. We 
have the power; therefore, let us have 
the wisdom to turn the curse from us 
and to foster the blessing. What we 
have “lost ” we can easily “regain,” if we 
only will. ISAAC P. NOYES, 
Wasnincron, D. C. 


OCCUPATION AND LONGEVITY.—'' Woe 
to them that are at ease!” says Carlyle, 
but his anathema does not prevent the 
English village parson from outliving 
every other class of his countrymen, not 
excepting the British farmer, whose peace 
of mind can not always be reconciled 
with high rents and the low price of 
American wheat. Where agriculture is 
what it should be—a contract between 
man and Nature, in the United States, in 
Australia, and in some parts of Switzer- 
land—the plow-furrow is the straightest 
road to longevity; in Canada, where 
Nature is rather a hard taskmaster, the 
probabilities are in favor of such half- 
indoor trades as carpentering and certain 
branches of horticulture—summer farm- 
ing, as the Germans call it. Cold is an 
antiseptic, and the best febrifuge, but by 
no means a panacea, and the warmest 
climate on earth is out and out preferable 
even to the border-lands of the polar 
zone. The average Arab outlives the 
average Esquimau by twenty-five years. 

The hygienic benefit of sea-voyages, 
too, has been amazingly exaggerated. 
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Seafaring is not conducive to longevity ; 
the advantage of the exercise in the rig- 
ging is more than outweighed by the 
effluvia of the cockpit, by the pickle-diet, 
the unnatural motion, and the foul- 
weather misery; and, from a sanitary 
stand-point, the sea-air itself is hardly 
preferable to mountain and woodland air. 
The eozoón may have been a marine 
product, but our Pliocene ancestor was 
probably a forest creature. 

“For what length of time would you 
undertake to warrant the health of a 
seaman?” Varnhagen asked a Dutch 
marine doctor. “That depends on the 
length of his furlough," replied the frank 
Hollander, and it will require centuries 
of reform to redeem our cities from the 
odium of a similar reproach. In victuals 
and vitality towns consume the hoarded 
stores of the country, and only the gar- 
den-suburbs of a few North American 
cities are hygienically self-supporting. 
Permanent in-door work is slow suicide, 
and between the various shdp-trades and 
sedentary occupations the difference in 
this respect is only one of degree. Fac- 
tories stand at the bottom of the scale, 
and the dust and vapor generating ones 
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below zero; the weaver's chances to 
reach the average age of his species have 
to be expressed by a negative quantity. 
In France, where the tabulation of com- 
parative statistics is carried further than 
anywhere else, the healthfulness of the 
principal town trades has been ascertain- 
ed to decrease in the following order: 
House - building, huckstering, hot-bed 
gardening (florists), carpenter and brick- 
mason trades, street-paving, street-clean- 
ing, sewer-cleaning, blacksmiths, artisan- 
smiths (silver, copper, and tin concerns), 
Shoemaking, paper-making, glass-blow- 
ing, tailor, butcher, house-painter, baker, 
Cook, stone-masons and lapidaries, opera- 
tives of paint and lead factories, weavers, 
steel-grinders—the wide difference be- 
tween brick and stone-masons being due 
to the lung-infesting dust of lapidary 
work, which, though an out-door occupa- 
tion, is nearly as unhealthy as steel- 
grinding. Lead-paint makers have to 
alternate their work with jobs in fhe tin- 
shop, and, after all, can ‘rarely stand it 
for more than fifteen years; needle- 
grinders generally succumb after twelve 
or fourteen years. — Popular Science 
Monthly for September. 


"COMPOUND OXYGEN.” 


HERE has been no small amount of 


advertising and talk in the news- 


papers for a long time past with regard 
to “Compound Oxygen.” Wonderful 
cures are said to have been wrought by 


its administration, and wonderful hopes 


have been held out to the sick, if they 
would only try it, at the rate of ten to 
twenty dollars a quart. 

Professor Prescott, of the University of 
Michigan, has been analyzing several 
“brands ” of the thing, and the following 
are the results, as published in the Physi- 
cian and Surgeon: 

I. “COMPOUND OXYGEN. Keep Dark.” 
—A colorless aqueous solution of nitrate 
of ammonium and nitrate of lead, the 


two salts being in nearly equal propor- 
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tions, and together forming about three 
per cent. of the solution. 

2. “OXYGEN Aqua. For Digestion. 
Keep Cool.” —One of the grades of " com- 
pound oxygen": A colorless, odorless, 
and tasteless liquid—found to be water, 
of a commendable degree of purity, quite 
free from sophistications. Probably this 
is the original compound oxygen. 

3. “ COMPOUND OXYGEN.” Dr. Green's, 
1880, An aqueoussolution of nitrate of am- 
monium, with a very little nitrate of lead. 

4. “COMPOUND OXYGEN.” A White 
Crystalline Solid —Obtained for analysis 
about five years ago, and then found to be 
nitrate of ammonium alone. “Contains 
all the vitalizing elements of the atmos- 
phere, but combined in a different way.” 
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5. " COMPOUND OXYGEN."— Sent out 
from Boston. A colored, fragrant liquid, 
consisting of alcohol, chloroform, and 
balsam of tolu. 

6. “COMPOUND OXYGEN.” Dr. 
O'Leary.—Contains alcohol, chloroform, 
bitter almond oil, balsam of tolu, and red 
coloring matter. 

The first two samples, “ Compound 
Oxygen" and “Oxygen Aquz,” were 
sent to Professor Prescott for analysis by 
the editor of Good Health, who remarks 
as follows: ' 

* [t should be recollected that this solu- 
tion is to be used by inhalation, a tea- 
spoonful being added to a small quan- 
tity of warm water, through which air 
is drawn by means of a glass tube. 
Neither of the substances contained in 
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the solution are volatile at the tempera- 
ture at which the solution is used, so that 
itis impossible for any medicinal prop- 
erty whatever to be imparted by this 
boasted remedy, except what comes from 
the warm water, which is itself very heal- 
ing when used in this way, as we have 
demonstrated in hundreds of cases. Pro- 
fessor Prescott also tested the vapor 
given off from the pure solution when it 
was boiled, but found nothing more than 
the vapor of water. 

* The ‘Compound Oxygen’ is usually ac- 
companied by what the manufacturers are 
pleased to call ‘Oxygen Aqua,’ which they 
recommend their patients to take as an aid 
todigestion. The analysis of this showed 
it to contain nothing but water. The 
most careful tests revealed nothing else.” 


THREE GOOD DOCTORS. 


Tue bes? of all the pill-box crew 
Since ever time began, 

Are the doctors who have most to do 
With the health of a hearty man. 


And so I count them up again, 
And praise them as I can ; 

_ There's Dr. Diet, and Dr. Quiet, 

And Dr. Merryman. 


There's Dr. Diet, he tries my tongue, 
“I know you well," says he; 

" Your stomach is poor, and your liver is sprung; 
We must make your food agree.” 

And Dr, Quiet, he feels my wrist, 
And he gravely shakes his head. 


- 


HEALTH THE B 


OTHING discourages the earnest 
health-reformer like the quiet satis- 
faction with which the majority of people 
live without health. If a-woman can eat 
and sleep, and is able to attend to the 
ordinary duties of life without pain, she 
is not only satisfied, but grateful for such 
a merciful dispensation. 
Let people be satisfied with such pov- 
erty in other departments of life; let a 
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* Now, now, dear air, I must insist 
That you go at ten to bed.” 


But Dr. Merryman for me 
Of all the ptli-box crew | 

For he smiles and eays, as he fobs his fee, 
“Laugh on, whatever you dol" 


Bo now I eat what I ought to eat, 

. And at ten I go to bed, 

And I laugh in the face of cold or heat ; 
For thus have the doctors said ! 


And 80 I count them up again, 
And praise them as I can; 
There's Dr. Diet, and Dr. Quiet, 
And Dr. Merryman. 
8. W. DUFFIELD, D.D., in Independent. 


EST WEALTH. 


man be satisfied with just enough to buy 
food for the hour; we cry out “ Shift- 
less, good-for-nothing," and yet how con- 
temptible is money by the side of health ! 
A man who lives in the midst of the new 
continent is rich, if he possesses health. 
No matter what may be his surroundings, 
though he be a millionaire or wear a 
crown, he is poor indeed, if he be sick. I 
want to see a noble ambition to grow 
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rich in this tiue wealth, I want to see 
men and women very misers of physical 
vigor. 

Look at those two men. They are the 
ordinary pale, round-shouldered Ameri- 
cans. To-day they have nothing but 
their naked hands and brave hearts, They 
engage in the struggle for success. One 
gives up body and soul to making money, 
the other, a generous part of his life to 
laying up this inestimable wealth of 
health. Ten years elapse; now we look 
at them again. 

The greedy merchant counts his gold 
by the million; but he is twenty years 
older than when we saw him first, He is 
thinner and paler, he is dyspeptic, nerv- 
ous, anxious, old, thoroughly unhappy. 
That man has made a wretched failure in 


life. Every large heart sincerely pities 
him. 

Now we look at the other. Erect, 
broad - chested, muscular, vigorous, 


healthy, happy, buoyant, victorious, We 
will not trouble ourselves to ask how 
much money he has collected. We can 
not look upon him without feeling that 
he has achieved a grand triumph. 

I wish I felt at liberty to mention a few 
Boston names. It would strikingly illus- 
trate the point under discussion. I could 
mention the name of a gentleman who 
resides on the hill near my own home, 
who has amassed an immense fortune. 
His carriage is the finest in the neigh- 
borhood, and I notice in many unusual 
ways the most lavish waste of money. 
But I never sce that gentleman without 
pitying him from the bottom of my heart. 
His face is the picture of despair. Nerv- 
ous and dyspeptic, life is all a torture to 
him. I should not be surprised to hear 
of his committing suicide. Half the 
rich men and women in town belong to 
the category of the miserable. They 
can’t digest their dinners. 

DR. DIO LEWIS, 
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A PHYSICIAN'S EXPERIENCE IN SMOK- 
ING, — A French physician, Dr. Des- 
champs, thus describes his experience as 
a smoker in Ga/zzzanz's Messenger ; 
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* My debut as a smoker was like every- 
body's. My first pipe made me very ill, 
and it was only by degrees that I man- 
aged to become a third-rate smoker—that 
is, I disposed of eight or ten pipes a day 
without inconvenience, but whenever ] 
exceeded that average I suffered from 
violent sick headaches, ushered in by in- 
distinctness of vision, and numbness ot 
one side of the face, the tongue, and one 
arm, most often on the left side. These 
preliminary symptoms lasted about ten 
minutes, after which the headache came 
on in full force. The most refractory 
organ, however, was my stomach. After 
having smoked too much, I used to ex- 
perience the symptom known as pyrosis 
or heartburn to a very trying extent, 
though as any alkaline water speedily 
caused these phenomena to vanish, I did 
not care to give up my tobacco. 

* About a year ago, having smoked for 
some months more than usual, I sudden- 
ly found myself affected by a peculiar and 
terrific pain over the region of the heart ; 
in short, I had a violent attack of angina 
pectoris, It put a stop to my smoking. 
as, though I have since tried once or 
twice, I have always found my cigar or 
pipe detestable, and, to sum up, am radi- 
cally converted. I do not wish to discuss 
scientifically the nicotinic origin óf my 
sufferings, but am sure that they all 
sprang from the same cause—excessive 
use of tobacco. Degeneration of the 
cardiac muscle is often caused by tobacco. 
So long as the rest of his organism re- 
mains in good working order, the smoker 
only experiences intermittent palpitation, 
and the grave injury done the heart re- 
mains unperceived until some trifling 
cause brings into relief the irremediable 
disorders produced by the prolonged use 
of tobacco." 
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FASTING AS A REMEDY FOR INSANITY. 
—Henry Clark, an inmate of the Camden 
County, N. J. Insane Asylum, recently 
completed a forty-one days' fast, which 
he undertook in the hope that it might 
restore his mental faculties to their nor- 
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mal condition, and that result is likely to 
follow, in the opinion of the asylum at- 
tendants. The man was watched day 
and night, and every effort was made, 
short of violence, to induce him to eat, 
but the evidence is pretty conclusive that 
for forty-one days nothing went into his 


mouth ‘except air and water, and only six’ 


quarts of the latter. His condition 
varied considerably at different periods of 
the fast. On the forty-second day he 
asked for and drank a cup of coffee, and 
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thereafter for a fortnight he lived upon 
a simple vegetable diet, consisting princi- 
pally of strawberries and milk. It is 
confidently expected that he will be dis- 
charged as a cured patient within a short 
time. 

Just what share the fast has had in 
his recovery it is of course impossible 
to say, but the fact is nevertheless true, 
that a large proportion of the cases of 
insanity is due to diseased conditions of 
the alimentary function. 


KITCHEN LEAFLETS, No. 10. 
ESSENTIALS OF GOOD COOKERY—STEWED GREEN CORN—SUCCOTASH—FRUIT SAUCE 


—GRAPE JELLY —QUINCE MARMALADE, ETC. 


WBE great stress is properly laid 
on the necessity of having good 
materials to eat if one would enjoy good 
health, we should not forget that a very 
important part is performed by the cook 
toward rendering food digestible and nu- 
tritious. We hear complaints on all sides 
about the difficulty of procuring first-rate 
meal, flour, beef, vegetables, fruit, and so 
on; we are told that so much is paid for 
this and that, and the grocer pretends to 
send the ġest, but the flour won't make 
good, sweet bread; the steak and chop 
are tough and leathery; the potatoes 
soggy, and the pudding, instead of being 
a delightful addition or finale to the din- 
ner, is a too hard or too soft mass of in- 
sipid substance. We know that there is 
an extraordinary amount of adulteration 
done by manufacturers and dealers in 
food materials, but it mainly affects the 
chemicals and spices and condiments used 
by the majority of people. I am not sure 
that the adulterating materials are not 
less injurious essentially than the soda, 
cream of tartar, pepper, mustard, ginger, 
mace, alcohol, vinegar, etc., which are 
supposed to constitute the essential fac- 
tors of baking-powder, flavors, and condi- 


ments. There is too much competition- 


in trade nowadays for manufacturers 
and merchants to trifle with the quality 
of staple food products; and in our large 
cities grain, flour, and meal are subject to 
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a systematic inspection which determines 
quality and price. Living in a commu- 
nity by no means renowned for its con- 
veniences, I could say a word about the 
difficulty of procuring household sup- 
plies, but I have found that by exercising 
care and a little patience the #ecessary 
food materials, at least, can be obtained, 
of good quality. Hence, when I hear 
people complaining of heavy bread, sod- 
den biscuits, unsavory porridge, etc., I 
can not help attributing the fault to the 
cook and not to the articles which the 
grocer sent home. There are a few 
housekeepers I know, whose slender 
means compel them to live very economi- 
cally, who always have splendid bread 
and cake, and they do not buy "gilt- 
edged " flour either. 

Perhaps a score of my acquaintances 
have tried to make graham gems. but 
half of them have failed or given up the 
endeavor. One, a most worthy lady, so 
far as my society knowledge of her goes, 
has obtained advice repeatedly on the 
method of preparing and baking the 
gems, but failed every time she attempt- 
ed to make them. Yet to one who 
knows how, it is an easy matter, much 
easierthan the long and varied process 
of making leavened bread. In some 
hygienic cures gems are made daily oi 
wheat or oatmeal, or corn- meal, and 
hundreds at a time, and they come on 
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the table warm, aromatic, light as a 
sponge, and delightfully toothsome. I 
have sat at the table of a well-to-do 
family where the linen, china, glass, cut- 
lery, etc., were unexceptionable, but the 
food intolerable, even such an article as 
oatmeal porridge being brought on the 
table in such a half-cooked, half-burned 
state as to nauseate a stomach accus- 
tomed to the appetizing product of a 
double boiler.  Porridges of oatmeal, 
crushed wheat, barley, or hominy, are 
among the simplest dishes one can pre- 
pare, but perfection in them requires 
that the cook shall know something of 
the nature of the grains and their “ be- 
havior," as the chemists say, in contact 
with water. I know some people who 
serve oatmeal at the breakfast-table, after 
boiling it less than an hour; certainly 
were it not for the disguise which heat, 
milk, and sugar throw over the raw mess, 
they could not swallow it. Yet I believe 
that people who can eat rare (raw) beef- 
steak, with its coagulum of albumen 
which the frying-pan has rendered insolu- 
ble, can tutor their palates into accepting 
any food in association with the mustard- 
pot and sauce-bottle. 

I heard a while ago that the chief cook 
in a certain Boston hotel received a 
larger salary than a Cabinet minister, and 
that first-class cooks in our better restau- 
rants were in much better financial con- 
dition than the average professional man. 
I don't wonder at this, for people who 
know the difference between well-cooked 
food and spoiled food materials will, if 
they can afford it, pay for the service of 
a skillful cook. Hotel and restaurant 
men know that it pays to keep a first- 
class man in the kitchen, Science, art, 
experience, are just as necessary to be a 
good cook, as they are indispensable 
factors to the artist who would secure a 
high reputation. A plantation “mam- 
my " will turn out a delicious corn-cake 
from her primitive skillet set over the 
live embers of a wood fire, while a cultured 
New England housekeeper would prob- 
ably fail several times in her first endeav- 
ors to produce a like result. Mammy 
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knows how to do it, Ze, she knows the 
kind of corn-meal that will make good 
cake, the degree of heat necessary, and 
the way in which water should be min- 
gled with the meal. She has “dar sper- 
ence" about the baking; how the cake 
looks under the operation, and when it's 
“just gone done." It geems to me that 
it is time society fully understood 
the fact that it is no small matter to be a 
good cook; the endless train of stom- 
achic ills people are suffering on account 
of their daily exposure to spoiled stuff 
from the kitchen should awaken them to 
an appreciation of the necessity of know- 
ing what is good for them. Every man 
and every woman of mature years should 
be enough of a physiologist to judge 
what is suitable for the needs of the 
body, and could I have the ordering of 
the curriculum in our public schools, I- 
should place high on the list practical 
instruction in dietetic physiology. 


STEWED GREEN CORN. 


Cut the grain from the cob, and stew fifteen 
minutes in boiling water ; then pour off most of 
the water, cover with cold miik, and stew until 
very tender, Salt moderately, to replace the 
loss by water, 


GREEN CORN FRITTERS. 


Grate the corn from the cob, and allow two 
eggs to one pint of the corn, two tablespoonfuls 
of milk or cream. Beat the eggs well, add the 
corn by degrees, beating hard, then the cream or 
milk ; thicken with just flour enough to hold the 
ingredients together—about one tablespoonful to 
two eggs is sufficient. Cook ou an oiled griddle, 
like batter-cakes. 


SUCCOTASH. 


This Indian dish, as ite name indicates, is 
usually made of green corn and Lima beans, 
although green string or butter beans muy be 
used. Have a third more corn than beans, After 
the former has been cut from the cob and the 
beans prepared, put the beans into boiling water, 
enough to cover them, no more, and cook one 
hour before adding tho corn; then proceed as 
for stewed corn, Lastly, thicken with oue tea- 
spoonful of cornstarch, dissolved in a littie cold 
milk. Boil up once and pour in a deep vegetable- 
diah. : 

RICE CAKES, 
1cup of cold boiled rice, 

1 pint of flour. 
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1 teaspoonful of salt, 

2 eggs, beaten light, 

1% pints of milk, 

Beat all together well, and bake ox a hot grid- 
dle in muffin-rings, or in any form which is 
agreeable to the taste. 


BAKED TOMATOES.—ANOTHER RECIPE, 


Iu the last number of the PHRENOLOGICAL, 
several recipes were fiven for tomatoes. As the 
season for this excellent fruit in lis freshness 
direct from the garden is not quite over, I add 
anotber, and equally simple, way of treating 
them, by some considered the nicest: Cut the 
tomatoes, plump and ripe ones, in halves, and 
lay them in a baking dish ; cover with a layer of 
bread crumbs, a pinch of salt, and some well- 
shopped parsley, and bake in a quick oven. 


FRUIT MUFFINS, 


Mix equal parta of well-cooked rice, Graham 
four B, oatmeal and water, and bake in muffin- 
riuge for twenty minutes, or until the cakes will 
slip from the rings without sticking. Then, 
"while hot, split in halves, and on one place ripe 
fruit, lightly sprinkled with sugar; immediately 
placu over it the other half. When all are thus 
frulted, cover and set in a warm place for ten 
minutes, and serve. 


MIXED FRUIT BAUOE. 

One part quince, two parts pears, three parts 
apples—all pared, cored, and quartered. Stew 
the quinces and pears in a porcelain-lined kettle 
until tender, then add the apples ; sweeten and 
mix weli together. Serve cold. If the apples 
are sweet, less augar will be necessary. If well 
cooked, this sauce will keep in good condition 
several weeks, but only in a close Jar or pot, and 
in a cool pantry. f 


GRAPE PUDDING SAUCE. 


Stew Concord or Isabella grapes with enough 
water to cover them fifteen minutes, then rub 
them through a colander ; thicken slightly with 
cornstarch or sifted Graham flour, and sweeten 
according to the acidity of the grapes, 


GRAPE JELLY. 


Boll the grapes until soft, then rub them 
through a flour-sieve with a wooden spoon 
twice. Boil the Juice and pulp twenty minutes; 
add hot sugar in the proportion of three-quarters 
of a pound to a pint of the juice ; now boil five 
minutes, and immediately remove from the fire 
and pour into jelly-glasses which have been 
standing in bot water. Cranberry Jelly can bo 
made in a similar manner, 


Jam.—Some prefer grape Jam to jelly made of 
the fruit of the vine. Take well-ripened grapes 
for jam and stew them until soft, Strain out 
the seods and skins, und to each quart of the 
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pulp add one pint of white sugar. Boll one 
hour, stirring it to keep from burning. Seal up 
in glass jars or cans. The process for jum is, if 
anything, easier than for jelly, but care is required 
for a thoroughly satisfactory result, 


QUINCE MARMALADE. 


Pare tho fruit, removing all blemishes, and put 
It on to cook in a porcelain kettle, with water 
enough to cover them. When they boil up, add 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar to a pound 
of quinces. Cook until the fruit assumes a 
&mooth mass, stirring frequently with a wooden 
spoon, turning the quinces up from the bottom 
to prevent burning. Pour into stone jars when 
done, and cover and tle up closely when cold. 
Set away in a cool, dry place, 


BAKED Quinces make an excellent side-dish. 
They are prepared in the simple manner of 
apples—the core being scooped out and the 
opening filled with sugar. Considerable time is 
required to bake them properly, as they must be 
kept in the oven until thoroughly tender. 

MIBA EATON. 


MORAL EFFECT OF TEA, COFFEE, ETC. 
—That eminent German physician, Dr. 
Bock, whose opinions are so often quoted 
in sanitary channels, writes with reference 
to the moral influence of the favorite bev- 
erages of society in the following terms: 

“ The nervousness and peevishness of our 
times are chiefly attributable to tea and cof- 
fee ; the digestive organs of confirmed coffee- 
drinkers are in a state of chronic derange- 
ment, which reacts on the brain, producing 
fretful and crying moods. Fine ladies ad- 
dicted to strong coffee have a characteristic 
temper, which I might describe as a mania 
for acting the persecuted saint. The snap- 
pish, petulant humor of the Chinese can 
certainly be ascribed to their immoderate 
fondness for tea. Beer is brutalizing, wine 
impassions, whisky infuriates, but eventu- 
ally unmans. The alcoholic drinks, com- 
bined with a flesh and fat diet, totally sub- 
jugate the moral man, uniess their influence 
be counteracted by violent exercise; but 
with sedentary habits they produce those 
unhappy flesh sponges, which may be 
studied in metropolitan bachelor halls, but 
better yet in wealthy convents. The soul 
that may still linger in a fat Austrian abbot 
is functional to his body only as salt is to 
pork—in preventing imminent putrefaction." 
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A New Race of People in Rus- 
sta.—In the Revue Scientifijue, Mr. G. Le 
Bon speaks of a hitherto unknown people 
inhabiting an obscure part of Russia. Pecul- 
iar circumstances having induced the author 
to visit the Tatras Mountains, a very remark- 
able region, and one very little known, since 
he was apparently the first to traverse it, he 
found there a territory surrounded on all 
sides by steep mountains and inhabited by a 
people speaking a different language from 
the nations surrounding them, and with 
whom they had no intercourse. These peo- 
ple, although less than a century ago given 
up to brigandage, as the author learned in 
his study of them, are now very industrious 
and honest. In spite of a climate so harsh 
that it would be necessary to go to the ex- 
treme north to find a similar one ; in spite of 
a very infertile soil ; and in spite of an al- 
most Lacedzemonian diet, consisting mainly 
of oats, milk, and water, they are living in a 
most remarkable state of prosperity. They 
are clearly distinguished from all their neigh- 
bors in their external aspect, in their quick 
intelligence, and in their artistic and literary 
tendencies. l 

The villages inhabited by these new people 
are situated in the territory called Podhale, 
at the foot of the above-named mountains. 
This territory, as before stated, being sur- 
rounded on all sides by steep mountains, 
difficult of access, is almost as isolated from 
the rest of the world as if it were an island 
in mid-ocean. 

As regards its origin, Mr. Le Bon thinks 
the original stock was Polish, which in past 
ages became intermixed witb individuals 
coming from different peoples. In isolating 
itself more and more, and not uniting with 
outsiders, and in constantly being submitted 
to the action of the same environment and 
of the saine selection, the primitive agglom- 
eration has become more and more homoge- 
neous and finally formed a new race, whose 
homogeneity may possibly still increase, but 
which already possesses common hereditary 
characters that permit it to be clearly differ- 
entiated from all surrounding races. 


How to Build a Non-Smoking 
CHIMNEY.—The chief point is to make the 
throat not less than four inches broad and 
twelve long; then the chimney should be 
abruptly enlarged so as to double the size, 
and so continued for one foot or more; then 
it may be gradually tapered off, as desired. 
But the inside of the chimney, throughout 
its whole length to the top, should be plaster- 
ed very smooth with good mortar, which will 
harden with age. The area of a chimney 
should be at least half a square foot, and no 
flues less than sixty square inches. The best 
shape for a chimney is circular, or many- 
sided, as giving less friction (brick is the best 
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material, as it is a non-conductor), and the 
higher above tħe roof the better. 


How the Sun Produces Heat 
AND LiGHT.—Ín a communication to a Buf- 
falo paper, Dr. H. R. Rogers says that sci- 
énce at the present time admits of four 
different explanations of the production of 
sun-light and sun-heat, viz.: 1. Combustion 
of cosmical substances falling into the sun. 
2. Arrest of motion of such cosmical sub- 
stances. 3. Contraction of the solar mass. 4. 
Dissociation of compound bodies in the sun’s 
substance, He holds that the first hypothe- 
sis, that of '' combustion," is virtually given 
up by scientists on account of its insuperable 
difficulties. The fuel problem is too intricate 
for the finite mind. The second, the so-called 
mechanical hypothesis, is held in greatest 
favor by scientists to-day, as best accounting 
for the phenomena, or as being least vulner- 
able to objections. This hypothesis presup- 
poses the presence in space of an incalculable 
supply of ponderous masses all roving loose- 
ly and by chance until, falling under the 
influence of the sun, they are drawn thereto : 
with such momentum that the concussion 
gives rise to inconceivable light and heat. 
But Dr. Rogers believes that such existence 
of ponderable matter, away from the influ- 
ences of gravity, moving about in the uni- 
verse. and assumed to follow the attraction 
of the nearest stellar system, can hardly be 
credited by philosophic minds. The supposi- 
tion that old, useless worlds, comets, meteors, 
etCe are attracted to the sun to be utilized 
for the production of its light and heat, is 
contrary to cvery principle of reason and 
sound philosophy. The inevitable enlarge- 
ment of the sun's dimensions, which would 
occur from the accretions resulting from this 
method, would also prove fatal to this hy- 
pothesis. An exact knowledge of the sun 
for centuries has not in the slightest degree 
disclosed a change of radius in the earth's 
orbit ; a necessary consequence of any change 
in the sun’s bulk. The third hypothesis, 
‘*the contraction of the solar mass,” imply- 
ing a progressive diminution of that body, 
finds the same objections which lie against 
its progressive augmentation. The fourth, 
* dissociation of compound bodies in the 
sun's substance," depends upon the process 
of combustion, and is, thereíore, open to the 
objections already mentioned. Each of the 
foregoing hypotheses stands in direct oppo- 
sition to the inexorable law of conservation 
of force. According to the decree of that 
law, whatever is received by the earth from 
the sun, an equivalent for the same must 
again be returned from the earth to the sun 
to the uttermost fraction. No hypothesis 
based upon any other foundation can stand. 
Dr. Rogers’s theory of the cause of solar 
light is a magnetic one. He believes that the 
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sun and earth are gigantic fountains of mag- 
netic influence, continually acting and react- 
ing upon each other, and that this view gives 
to the phenomena of light and heat their 
clearest and fullest interpretations. : 


Why the Glow-worms Glow.— 
A French scientist, M. Jousset de Liellesme, 
claims to have discovered that the glow of 
the glow-worm is a spontaneous action, and 
that the little insect has the same object in 
glowing that some Parisian ladies have in 
displaying certain ribbon-streamers, which 
are very appropriately called '' su¢vezmos.” It 
has long been known that the female glow- 
worm alone understands the art of glowing 


exceedingly well, though the male and even’ 


the larva possess some of this phosphores- 
cence. Some earlier scientists expressed 
their belief that the glowing apparatus in the 
female served the purpose of favoring the 
fructification of the eggs, in so far as the 
male was attracted from the distance by the 
phosphorescent light of the female. But it 
was left to our prosaic age to discover that 
the light was produced by an essentially 
spontaneous action. The naturalist made an 
incision in the head of the female glow-worm 
with the impression that this animal has an 
organ in the head which controls his action, 
. and the phosphorescent light at once ceased, 
but it returned—and this is the most impor- 
tant fact of the experiment—every time that 
the action of the brain or of the central 
nervous organ was irritated by artificial 
means, such as electricity. 


Paris Green and Birds.—A writer 
in the N. Y. Tribune says that in using paris 
green people are doing more than they in- 
tended ; they are killing the birds. He says: 
** The swallows no longer build their nests in 
my barn or sweep my meadows from other 
barns. The catbird's cry is seldom heard, 
that used to frequent the potato fields, as I 
thought, for bugs, and have known him to 
pull up corn, take the wire-worm that was 
eating it and leave the corn. The kingbirds 
are not so numerous, nor are other strictly 
insect- eaters. The Irishman, fresh over, 
tried to grasp a paving-stone to throw at the 
attacking dog, but found it fast. ‘Strange 
country, this; the dogs let loose and the 
stones tied in the streets.' So now the ver- 
min are let loose and the birds killed by the 
poisoned insects on the wing or otherwise. 
The canker-worm used to be kept in perfect 
subjection on my trees by these winged 
policemen ; but now many of the trees are 
stripped to the death, and I hear the same 
complaint from other localities. ‘A nation 
can do without rice, but it can't do without 
righteousness,’ said Dr. Stebbins in 1861; 
and we can do without potatoes at least for 
two or three years better, I believe, than we 
can do without the insect-eating birds.” 


A New Way of Fighting Con- 
SUMPTION.—The Reno Journal tells of the 
case of A. H. Barnes, of that city, who 
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fights off consumption by wearing a silver 
tube, which passes’ between the ribs into the 
lungs. In 1849, Mr. Barnes, then living in 
Sycamore, DeKalb County, Illinois, was de- 
clared an incurable consumptive. The lung 
was tapped and he recovered, In 1863 he 
was again taken down by the disease, when 
he once more resorted to the tube, and has 
worn it constantly ever since. There is a 
daily discharge of matter. Mr. Barnes is a 
man of very regular and temperate habits, 
does not use tobacco in any form, nor stimu- 
lants of any kind, hardly ever uses any 
Medicine, excepting sometimes a little iron 
for the blood; is always feeling well when 
the hole in his side is open, sometimes feel- 
ing a heaviness there, but has got used to 
that. This case is certainly worthy the special 
attention of medical men. It seemed to give 
a man a new lease of life, even when ap- 
parently as good as dead. When Mr. Barnes 
conceived the idea of tapping his lung, all 
the physicians but one counted it as a thing 
that would prove fatal. However, he per- 
suaded one to perform the operation. In 
1863, Mr. Barnes was in Honey Lake valley, 
and was on the brink of the grave. Now, 
again, the resident physicians were opposed 
to the idea of an incision, and after repeated 
appeals for an operation, which was refused, 
Mr. Barnes borrowed a lance and cut open 
his side himself. He then inserted a catheter, 
and drawing off nearly a quart of matter, 
immediate relief was found. The cough and 
expectoration stopped almost instantly, and 
Mr. Barnes was soon upon his feet again. 
Thus he has prolonged his life for over thirty 
years, 


Paradoxes in Nature and Scie 
ENCE.—The water which drowns us can be 
walked upon as ice. The bullet which, fired 
from a musket, carries death will be harm- 
less if ground to dust before being fired. A 
crystallized part of the oil of roses, so grace- 
ful in its fragrance, a solid at ordinary 
temperatures, though readily volatile, is a 
compound substance, containing exactly the 
same elements, and exactly the same propor- 
tions, as the gas with which we light our 
streets, The tea which we daily drink, with 
benefit and pleasure, produces palpitations, 
nervous tremblings, and even paralysis, if 
taken in excess; yet the peculiar organic 
agent called ‘‘theine,” to which tea owes its 
qualities, may be taken by itself (as theine, 
not tea) without any appreciable effect. The 
water which will allay our burning thirst 
augments it when congealed into snow, so 
that Captain Ross declares the natives of the 
Arctic regions ‘‘ prefer enduring the utmost 
extremity of thirst rather than attempt to re- 
move it by eating snow." Yet if the snow 
be melted, it becomes drinkable water. 
Nevertheless, although if melted before 
entering the mouth it assuages thirst like 
other water; when melted in the mouth it 
has the opposite effect. To render this para- 
dox more striking, we have only.to remem- 
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ber that ice, which melts more slowly in the 
mouth, is very efficient in allaying thirst. 


Artificial or Patent Fertilizers 
UNNECESSARY. — A correspondent of the 
Country Gentleman thus alludes to the chemi- 
cal manures of the market : 

“ Recent statements in the Country Gentle- 

man authorize the suspicion that we innocent 
farmers may be victims of a deep-laid plan, 
concocted between the theorists, chemists, 
and fertilizer manufacturers, to enable the 
latter to grow rich by selling to us what we 
do not need, under the vain pretence that the 
purchase would enrich our soil, and thus 
enrich ourselves, so we should all be rich and 
happy together. It seems there may be 
serious doubts of the wisdom, or of the ne- 
cessity, of this policy. Here is Mr. Geddes, 
a farmer of ripe experience and careful judg- 
ment, who concludes, ‘after more than half 
a century of grain raising and mixed farm. 
ing, that the lands of New York when 
. properly managed do fully sustain their fer- 
tility without other manures than may be 
produced on them by a proper rotation of 
crops, and a proper amount of farm stock to 
convert unsalable productions into manure.’ 
This is important information — important 
even when qualified by Mr. Geddes’ state. 
ment, that he does not refer to sterile soils, 
but to ‘the true wheat lands of New York.’ 
Though a serious blow, this does not quite 
knock the bottom out of my theory, because 
the lands in question may resemble those 
exhaustless deposits above alluded to, which 
practically have no bottom to them, 

“But here comes another successful farmer 
from another State—Mr. T. B. Terry—de- 
scribing his experience with a little farm of 
thirty-five acres cultivated, which, at the 
commencement of his dispensation, twelve 
years ago, was the poorest in town—starva- 
tion poor. Yet this little farm—with the 
contributing aid of twenty other acres equally 
sterile, excepting a muck swamp, the contents 
of which are used as an absorbent for 
manure—‘ has paid for all the improvements 
made on it; paid for a large stock of latest 
improved tools; supported a good-sized 
family, and furnished the farmer thousands 
of dollars besides!' Not only this, the farm 
has transformed itself from abject poverty 
to high tenility; yielding at the rate of $200 
an acre ; and Mr. Terry proposes that it shall 
do better still! And it has done, and is 
doing this, without the help of a single dol- 
lar’s worth of phosphates or commercial 
fertilizers—simply by a judicious system of 
rotation, stock feeding, and a muck com- 
post!” 


Grape Sugar Inferior to Cane 
Sucar.—At the last Convention of American 
Druggists, Mr. C. B. Allaire, of Illinois, 
read a paper on the use of glucose sugar as 
a substitute for cane sugar in pharmaceutical 
operations, in which he stated that such sub- 
stitution is unsatisfactory. The use of grape 
sugar is objectionable from its lack of sweet- 
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ness. Thus it fails to mask the drug as 
effectually as cane sugar. Besides, the 
syrups made with grape sugar, in which 
organic matters are contained, are more 
liable to mould and ferment, because grape 
sugar, being less soluble than cane sugar, the 
syrups are of lower specific gravity. 

After the reading of ‘this paper, Mr. A. E. 
Ebert, of Peoria, Ill., gave very interesting 
information on the manufacture of grape 
sugar. Explaining its use as an adulterant 
to cane sugar, he said many dealers say they 
do not mix glucose with their cane sugar, 
while in fact they do mix grape sugar with it. 
In the manufacture of glucose, the corn is 
first converted into a soluble starch, then into 
dextrine, and this into glucose, and continu- 
ing the process it is finally wholly made into 
grape sugar. The dense syrup which is sold 
as glucose is more properly a dextrine syrup, 
and contains in one hundred parts of solid 
contents about sixty parts of dextrine, and 
forty of grape sugar. In the manufacture of 
grape sugar, the process being carried on 
further, converts about eighty per cent. of 
the material into sugar, and leaves only 
about twenty per cent. of dextrine, and this 
is the usual commercial grape sugar sold. 
In glucose or the /iguid variety there is about 
one hundred and fourteen grains of lime in the 
gallon. The lime may be entirely removed. 
Sulphurous acid is sometimes used to bleach 
the sugar in the manufacture, and this fre- 
quently leaves its odor in the sugar. 


The Asteroids.—The number of as- 
teroids that have been discovered is now over 
220. Recent researches by Herr Hornstein 
(communicated to the Vienna Academy) ap- 
pear to prove that the number of those with 
a diameter of over 25 geographical miles is 
extremely small, and that probably all such 
were discovered before 1859. On the other 
hand, the number of asteroids with a diame- 
ter less than five miles seems also to be very 
small, at least in the parts of the asteroid 
zone next Mars; in the outer regions next 
Jupiter there may be more, Most of the as- 
teroids seem to have a diameter between 5 
and I5 miles. The average number with a 
diameter of 5 to 10 miles discovered annually 
within the last twenty years is about three ; 
the number of those of Ioto 15 miles diameter 
about 16. Thus, should no telescopes more 
powerful than the present ones be used in 
future search, we may expect but a moderate 
“ find" of asteroids with diameters under 5 or 
over 15 geographical miles, while a consider- 
able increase of those with diameters of 5 to ' 
15 miles may be looked for. It further appears 
that in the case of the smaller asteroids of 5 
to Io miles diameter the improvement of op- 
tical instruments and star maps has resulted 
in no great increase of annual discoveries in 
the inner zone ; such an increase is observed 
only in the outer zone. Within certain zone 
limits there is an increase of the average 
number of yearly discoveries with the time 
and with distance from the sun. 
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WHO ARE PHRENOLOGISTS ? 

A SUBSCRIBER asks us with much 

earnestness to give him the names 
of twelve "great" men who believe in 
Phrenology. A fair question we must 
admit, while at the same time it awakens 
the suspicion that the inquirer has not 
made himself well acquainted with the 
nature and scope of phrenological science. 
Assuming, then, that he is but a begin- 
ner, we shall endeavor to assure him of 
the trustworthiness of the science by 
such references as shall be deemed re- 
sponsive to his request. 

In the matter of belief in Phrenology 
the situation is analogous to that of be- 
lief in Christianity ; there are certain fun- 
damental principles which are accepted 
without question, but when details, minor 
points of experience and application are 
considered, there appear differences of 
opinion. It could scarcely be otherwise, 
for the two subjects are of indefinite 
scope, and a thousand phases of opinion, 
and a thousand impressions derived me- 
diately or immediately through observa- 
tion and reflection contribute to individ- 
ual difference of view, Take any onc of 
the physical sciences, geology, botany, 
zoology, astronomy, which are immensely 
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circumscribed in comparison with the 
study of mental phenomena, and we find 
the "doctors" differing much with rc- 
spect to fundamentals even. Authority 
takes issue with authority regarding the 
position of strata, the constitution of the 
sun, the nature of light movement. We 
have but to read the papers and discus- 
sions of a scientific society to find that 
learned men in the same field of study 
may be widely divergent in opinion on 
the significance of data which they gen- 
erally accept. Nevertheless, because one 
geologist differs from another; or one 
naturalist from another, we do not ques- 
tion the fact of either being a geologist 
or naturalist. Scientific men who devote 
themselves to a department pay little re- 
gard-to other departments of science, 
and those who are interested in physical 
investigations are, as a class, quite un- 
concerned about matters psychological. 
Hence their affirmation or denial of pre- 
mises advanced by psychologists is of 
little real importance, We include under 
the term psychologists all who make the 
nature of mind their special field of in- 
quiry, Now fully nine-tenths of the men, 
great and small, who have given some 
attention to mental studies are phrenolo- 
gists of one stripe or another, They can 
not help being plirenologists. All well- 
informed men with whom we have had 
any acquaintance, to the extent of nine- 
teen-twentieths at least, could fairly be 
enrolled under the phrenological banner. 
Many say, “I believe in the functions of 
the brain, as set forth by writers like Fer- 
rier, or Bastian, or Broca, or Luys.” In- 
deed, we answer, then you believe like 
ourselves that the brain is a multiple 
organ with several distinct centers in 
correspondence with the several distinct 
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men differ from you in their assignment 
of functional centers.” Not so much as 
you think; and they differ considerably 
among themselves—in fact they are busied 
especially with the functional centres of 
animal brains, ar with the relation of part 
to part—the substantial structure—or how 
the nervous organism of man is develop- 
ed, and its analogies in the ape, dog, cat, 
etc. When it comes to the psychical re- 
lations of the brain they have little to 
say, and their definitions are involved 
and lacking in systematic lucidity. They 
are unwilling to declare themselves dis- 
ciples of Gall and Spurzheim, yet appro- 
priate the essence of their teachings, and 
now and then announce as new, a dis- 
covery in brain structure or function, 
amid an avalanche of technicalities,which 
was clearly and modestly set forth by 
those old doctors. Ferrier, of London, 
in his extensively circulated work describ- 
ing his experiments with the galvanic 
battery on the brains of animals, says 
that the phrenologists have good rea- 
son for locating the intellectual facul- 
ties in the anterior lobes. Benedikt, of 
Vienna, says that a wide base of brain, 
especially in the lateral region, with a 
comparatively small, depressed crown is 
peculiar to criminals, agreeing with 
phrenologists. Bastian says that fineness 
of fibre and subdivision of convolutions 
are indications of mental refinement and 
high capacity. So do phrenologists. 
Maudsley insists that character is trans- 
mitted by inheritance, and is shown in 
the organization, especially that of the 
nervous system, So do phrenologists in- 
sist on this biological fact, and thus we 
might go on and cover the whole field of 
phrenology and more. 

The inquirer, if he were to sound the 
learned of his acquaintance in a skillful 


Google 


manner would find that most of them 
are, so far as belief in the nature of the 
brain is concerned, phrenologists, al- 
though they might not accept the name. 
We have again and again unexpectedly 
discovered a physician's or minister's 
hearty acceptance of our science without 
any inquiry, having the impression that 
he was arrayed among its opponents, so 
called. Some of the prominent men in 
literature and science who have distinctly 
shown their confidence in the principles 
of Phrenology as an agent of culture and 
progress, are the following: Dr. Nahum 
Capen, of Boston ; Mr. Charles Rouvin, 
author, of Paris; Prof. Amos Dean, of 
the Albany University, lately deceased ; 
Dr. J. M. Wieting, of Syracuse; Hon. 
Clark Mills, Sculptor, of Washington; 
Dr. H. T. Buttolph, Superintendent of 
the Asylum for the Insane, N. J.; Dr. 
Nathan Allen, of Lowell, Mass. The late 
Horace Greeley, and Mr. Emerson, were 
strong friends of it, and also Mr. Bryant, 
the poet. If our inquiring correspondent 
and the reader will look into the little 
pamphlet on “ Indications of Character," 
they will find other names of prominent 
men who have shown by their own dec- 
larations an unmistakable interest in the 
phase of mental science which bears the 
name of Phrenology. 


- 


GRANDMOTHER'S ADVICE. 


A YOUNG man consulted us to-day 

with regard to his future, and after 
hearing what we had to say, inquired, 
“Would I make a Phrenologist?" We 
replied: Yes, you could become a good 
phrenologist. Do you wish to prepare 
yourself for this vocation? “ Well," re- 
turned he, *I had been thinking of the 
My grandmother's last words 


ministry. 
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to me, before she died, were the wish 


that I should become a phrenologist.” 

You would be a minister in a very wide 
sphere, we said, if you entered with an 
earnest purpose upon the duties of the 
phrenologist, for the work he has to do 
is that of the teacher and missionary and 
reformer. If your leaning is strong to- 
ward the ministry, we advise you to enter 
it, but learn what you can of phrenology, 
and employ its principles in your minis- 
terial work, and you will more than 
double your power and influence. There 
are a score of ministers whose names we 
could mention, who have studied phre- 
nology, and found themselves the gainers 

by it in capability for every phase of 
duty. | 

The young man was of a type intellect- 
ually that the Christian ministry needs 
to-day: practical, reflective, specific, de- 
cided, thorough-going and scrupulous, 
and he evidently desired to follow the 
advice that so earnestly expressed the 
interest of an aged relative ina system 
of mental science, and was pleased to 
learn that his own preference and her 
wish could be practically associated with 
the double result of his own improve- 
ment and the benefit of those over whom 
he might be called to exercise the pas- 
toral function. 

There is something instructive in this 
incident of a woman about to die, point- 
ing a grandson to a certain pursuit; it 
shows no capricious humor, no transitory 
notion, but a mature and serious convic- 
tion, founded—are we not warranted in 
saying? on a life’s experience. When 
have we heard of an aged woman sink- 
ing into the shadows of death advising a 
young man, in whom she felt a maternal 
interest, to study law or chemistry, or to 
go into the dry-goods business, or to be- 
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come a carpenter? Such materialistic 
vocations do not occupy the attention of 
a person of ripened age, whose hold on 
life is loosing rapidly ; the outlook then is 
higher and wider than narrow pecuniary 
success, it embraces that of the mind's 
growth, the development of the spiritual 
sense, and it sees in the exercise of the 
higher faculties in practical work for the 
welfare of others in mind and body, the 
noblest employment of man. 


ee 


THE ADULTERATION CRAZE. 

R. ANGELL, in the earnestness of 

his investigations, may have over- 
stated the facts of adulteration a little, 
or urged them in terms somewhat illogi- 
cal, and so given occasion for the gibes and 
flings of the critics, but it is nevertheless 
true that nearly everything in common 
use in the triturated or liquid form, espe- 
cially that deemed essential to the proper 
furnishing of a modern dinner-table, is de- 
based in quality and substance by mixture 
with cheaper matter. The list which Mr. 
Angell presented to the Sanitary Associa- 
tion was one of such comprehensive length 
thatafterglancingthroughit wefoundour- 
selves in a mood akin to that of an angry 
man who said of a certain tradesman of the 
skin-flint order, “If he could only bottle 
up the atmosphere he'd sell it by the 
quart "—as it appeared to us that those 
who supply the necessaries of life, in the 


.| extremity of their avarice and business 


competition have cheapened and cor- 
rupted them all. A writer in the Ædin- 
burgh Review, years ago, in discussing 
the character of English taxation, pre- 
sented it very humorously, thus: 

“The school-boy whips his taxed top; 
the beardless youth manages his taxed 
horse with a taxed bridle on a taxed road; 
and the dying Englishman, pouring his 
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medicine which has paid seven per cent. 
into a spoon that has paid fifteen per 
cent , flings himself back upon his chintz 
bed which has paid twenty-two per cent., 
makes his will on an eight-pound stamp, 
and expires in the arms of an apothecary, 
who has paid a license of an hundred 
pounds for the privilege of putting him 
30 death. His whole property is then 
immediately taxed from two to ten per 
€ent. Besides the probate, large fees are 
demanded for burying him in the chan- 
cel; his virtues are handed down to pos- 
terity on taxed marble; and he is then 
gathered to his fathers—to be taxed no 
more.” 


We have but to substitute the word 
“adulterated” for “taxed” where it 
applies in this graphic account of a sys- 
tem equally remarkable for its thorough- 
ness to make a picture of a state of affairs 
which should not be tolerated i@ our day. 

Breadstuffs, like wheat flour, corn and 
oat-meals, fortunately can not be debased 
much before the cheat is apparent, but 
the materials used for leaven or raising 
are atrociously adulterated. This fact 
may be inferred from the controversies 
rife among the manufacturers of yeast 
and baking-powders—the warfare being 
carried on with no abatement of intensi- 
ty in the advertising columns of newspa- 
pers, both religious and secular. The 
hygienist may growl, “Serve the people 
right who persist in injuring their bread 
by deleterious gases. Why don’t they 
eat it in the proper form, sweet and pure, 
and nutritious?” 
` The absurd extreme to which the 
adulteration of yeast materials is carried 
was amazingly illustrated in an exchange, 
lately : 

* An Illinois merchant who was taking 
baking-powder in bulk from a Chicago 
firm, called at headquarters the other day 


to say that there was something wrong 
with the goods. 
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“¢T don't think so,’ was the reply; ‘we 
make the best article sold in the west.’ 

** [think we ought to have a more per- 
fect understanding,’ continued the dealer. 
‘Now, then, you adulterate before you 
send to me, then I adulterate before I 
ship, then the retailer adulterates before 
he sells, and the consumer can't be 
blamed for growling. I wanted to see if 
we couldn’t agree on some schedule to 
be followed.’ 

“What do you mean?’ 

«Why, suppose you put in ten per cent. 
of chalk, then I put in twenty per cent. 
of whiting, then the retailer puts inthirty 
per cent, of flour; that gives the consu- 
mer forty per cent. of baking-powder, 
and unless he's a born hog he'll be per- 
fectly satisfied. You see, if you adulter- 
ate fifty per cent. on the start, and I 
adulterate as much more, and the retailer 
adulterates as much as both together, it's 
mighty hard for the consumer to tell 
whether he's investing in baking-powder 
or putty; we must give him something 
for his money, if it's only chalk.'" 


Some of our housekeepers who make 
the bread which is eaten in their own 
homes, complain much of the trouble 
they have in providing a good, tooth- 
some loaf, and their complaints are 
usually levelled at the head of the dealer 
who furnished the cereal, instead of the 
yeast maker, Perhaps the above inci- 
dent will give them a hint of one cause 
of the trouble, and if it drive them to 
that final defense of their stomachs, the 
total disuse of yeast, they will not be 
losers. 


A GOOD SIGN. 


HE recent progress of the Temper- 
ance cause in the West, manifested 

as it is in so signal a manner by political 
successes in Kansas and Iowa, has alarmed 
the liquor men greatly, and we now have 
the ridiculous spectacle of manufacturers 


and vendors of whisky and beer endeavor- 
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ing to effect a sort of coalition with the 
advocates of temperance law and order. 
In their fear of the growing power of 
temperance principles, they have lost 
confidence in each other, and now two 
sections, the whisky men and the beer 
men, contend for precedence as support- 
ers of public order; one side charging 
the other with methods and practices 
which have brought down upon them 
both at last the lash of justice. It must 
encourage the reformers much to see the 
division in the camp of a great enemy 
hitherto so closely organized in opposi- 
tion to every effort that might be made 
against its corrupting influence, and we 
hope that, like the Kilkenny cats, the 
minions of whisky and the myrmidons 
of beer will keep up the fight with one 
another until nothing but a smoking 
heap of battered staves and hoops will re- 
main of their hogsheads and barrels. 


TUNE STRONGLY DEVELOPED IN BRAIN 
AND SKULL.—In the May Number of 
Harper's Magazine there is a well-written 
and charmingly illustrated sketch of 


Spanish life and scenery, and much space 
is also taken up by two notable articles 
on music and poetry—" Music in Aus- 
tria," *Poetry in London." Numerous 
portraits, some of them exquisitely en- 
graved, illuminate the context. No one 


‘who examines the portraits of the mu- 


sicians, especially the group of seven on 
page 829, and the group of three on 831, 
can fail to observe how broad the fore- 
heads are in the forward temporal region. 
The engravers have been true to their 
copies, and doubtless true to life. Where 
Phrenology would place the organ of 
Tune, there is, in nearly every case, a 
pronounced physical expression. This is 
particularly the case in the head of Prof. 
Epstein, Leopold Auer, Ed. Strauss, Hans 
Richter, Jos. Hellemsberger, and Xavier 
Scharwenca, Mathilde Marchesi, and 


Marie Wilt. For the average phrenolog- 
ical observer the organ of Tune is by.no 
means easy to interpret from the con- 
tours of the forehead; but the tyro, we 
think, should not be misled in its esti- 
mate when scrutinizing such heads as 
those mentioned. 


Go Bur Correspondents, 


UESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST" ONLY 
will be answered in this departiment. But one gues- 
fion al a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 

unded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 

im the benefit of an early consideration, 

lre AN Uxguiny Fair ro RkcrtvE ATTEN- 

Hon within tivo months, the correspondent should re- 
peal it; if not then published, the inquirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 
! To Our Contrirnutors.—lIt will greatly 
wd the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
if our contributors generally should observe the fol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
intended for publication: 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only, It is often 
necessary tocut the page into" Lakes" for compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 
upon. 

. *. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful in the malter of proper names and quotations, 
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3. Don't write in a microscopic hand. as tke com- 

ositor has to read it across his case, a distance o, 
nearly two fect, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about “Commercial note" size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. People don't like to read longstorias, A 
two-column article is read by four times at many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your fuli nu me and address flaine 
ly at the end of your letter, Lf you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your fullname and address below 
it. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers, IN ALL CASUS, Persons whe 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect n reply, inclose the return postage, er what 
ts belter, a prepaid envelope, with their Pid address. 
Anonymous letters will not be considered. 


`% 


CHARM Docrors.—Question: Please 
to answer through the JOURNAL, ‘‘Is thore any 
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virtue ip * charm-doctoriug? ?? There is u man 
vear here who preveuds to charm away cancers 
without the use of any medicine or even eceing 
the patient. A. H. K. 

Answer: No; we have no confidence in the 
* charm ” business, unless it be tbat of a hearty 
good-nature ; a desire to confer solld benefit on 
others, allied to a good fund of practical inforna- 
tion and scientific expertence. The method of 
treating cancer mentioned in a former Number 
is gaining friends, because of its simplicity and 
disuse of the knife, 


CURVATURE OF THE SPINE.—Mns. G. 
C.—You should have the boy examined at once 
by a good surgeon. From your description, we 
infer that he is troubled with a forn of spinal 
Giseune, and the sooner it is attended to thc bet- 
ter for his health. The (act of bis not growing 
for the past two years, is in itself an intimation 
of such trouble, . 


DEGREES OF DEVELOPMENT, — The 
practical phrenologist observes seven degrees of 
head development, running from very small to 
very lurge, and from the elreumference of twenty 
inches to twenty-four. A head is harmouionsly 
developed when all parts of it are nymmetrical 
in their extension from the centrul point—the 
medulla oblongata and the opening of the ears. 
Take, for instance, a head measuring twenty-two 
inches in circumference, usually termed full size. 
Now, if the head in profile outline shows an 
evenness or symmetry of development, it is gen- 
erally full, or as it would be marked, five. The 
regional developments most algo be symmetrical ; 
the crown, forehead, side-head, and back-head 
evenly rounded, with no individual sallencies or 
protuberances except those which relate to mus- 
cular attachments, which, of ceurse, a ekillful 
phrenologist quickly recognizes. The full-sized 
head is about seven and a half inches in length 
from Individuality to the center of Philopro- 
genitivencss ; six inches in width between the 
centers of Destructiveness; about five inches 
and a half in vertical height from the center of 
a line drawn through the middle of the head 
from ear-opening to ear-opening ; four inches 
and three-quarters in anterior length by calipers 
from the opening of the ear to the center of Indi- 
viduality ; four inches from the opening of the 
ear to the center of Philoprogenitiveness. By 
tape measurement, the distance from Individu- 
ality, at the root of the nose, to the occipital 
spine, in such a head, should be not less than 
thirteen and a half inches, measurement being 
taken over the crown on the median line. The 
distance over the top of the head, from ear- 
opeuing to ear-opening, should be fourteen 
incbea, For a symmetrical head half an inch 
larger in circumference, the aboye measure- 
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menta will be larger by a quarter of an inch as 
tothe length and height of the head, and an 
eighth of an Inch as to the length aud breadth 
of the head radially by calipers. 


DIET FoR FAT PEOPLE.—F. M.—We 
should prefer to give personal advice in a mat- 
ter of this kind, for the reason that our prescrip- 
tion must depend upon the constitntlon tem- 
peramentaliy of the person. We can only say, in 
general terms, that thosc who seem predisposed 
to fatness should eut vegetables — snch as lct- 
tuce, cauliflower, green peas, frult in abundance 
without sugar, lean mutton and beef, thin soup, 
eggs in moderation, bread in moderation ; but 
nothing fat or oily, little or no butter, no pastry, 
no sweet cakes; while they can use milk spar- 
ingly and water moderately, and should be espe- 
cially careful In regard to all sugared foods. 


GROWTH OF NAILS AND HAIR— 
Question: Is a good circulation indicated by a 
rapid-nail und hair growth ? G. Ae 

Answer: The nails and hair grow rapidly when 
the skin is supplied with substantial nutrition, 
That is generally the caso, In some conditions 
of disease, however, the hair and nails evem to 
grow with undue rapidity ; iu consumption, for 
instance, it has often been observed that the 
hair and nails grow rapidly, especially the hair. 
So, too, in some cases of strumous disorder the 
abundant growth of the hair bus given rise to 
the remark that It abeorbs the greater part of 
one's strength. Some observers claim that they 
can detect interruption in the activity of the 
vital system by indications or marks on the 
nails, 


MIND AND SouL.—R. A. H.—These 
terms are used with too much freedom and pro- 
misculty. Old writers did not mix them so much 
as we moderns. 8t. Paul is very careful to make 
a distinction, and referred soul to the life or vital 
element In man. We hold that view of soul, 
while mind includes the thinking, sentient nat- 
ure. The apirit inheres in mind. Hence there 
are three parts in human nature—spirit, soul, 
and body. We do not pretend to explain the 
preeise constitution of these elements, but their 
phenomena are like any phenomena susceptible 
to luterpretations, 


"READY WIT.” — Question: When 
phrenologists speak of a mind being active, 
do they mcan it is a ready mind, quick in its 
operations? I know an individual who has Wit 
full, and yet is not ready-minded ; he can not 
give a ready answer to wittieisms; he can give 


sharp answers if allowed time to think. 
G. B. F. 


Annoer : What is called quick-witted or ready 
wit is dependent in a great measure upon tem- 
perament. One of the nervous order is more 
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actively constituted ; his faculties operate with 
freedom, as their co-ordination is more facile 

‘than in one whose temperament is of the motive 
or vital sort, The individual you speak of is 

- probably of the motive cast. He has good judg- 
ment, but his mental powers are not quick and 
prompt. He needs to deliberate, but.the results 
of his deliberation are all the stronger and have 
& practical point, 


„Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 


ast; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 


AN ORGAN FOR SOUNDS.—" Editor of 
JOURNAL : Sir—I wish to call your attention to 
a certain development of the head which the 
writer believes to Indicate memory of sounds. 
This faculty, according to my observations, 18 
located just back of Calculation and Tune, be- 
low Construction, and in frout of Acquisition and 
Bibation. A large development of this faculty 
does not create any distinct swell or bump, hut 
only makes this part of the head full and smooth, 
and its deficiency leaves a cavity about the size 
of the end of the finger. According to my ob- 
servatlons, all persons that are remarkable for 
imitating sounds, tones of voice, etc., have this 
faculty and Imitation large. 

“Ihave not found a case, so far, that contra- 
dicts the above statement, All good telegraphic 
operators the writer has ever noticed: are full In 
this region of the head. Combined with large 
Expression (Language) and Imitation, it enables 
one to imitate sounds, tones of voice, barking of 
dogs, squealing of pigs, ete, I have also noticed 
among the stockmen of Texas, that those having 
the above-named developments large, can read- 
fly learn the sound of any bells amony their nu- 
merous herds and flocks by hearing them but 
once, I have also observed that persons who 
have been deaf for a long time are deficient in 
the above-named region of the head, probably 
caused by the disuse of the faculty. Often, 
when making phrenological exaniinations, I have 
stated that this individual has a poor or good 
memory of sounds, aa the case might be, and 
have always received the assent of the individual. 
Tune loves harmonlous sounds, while this fac- 
ulty only observes simple sounds. Will you 
please to give notice in your JOURNAL in regard 
to any observations you or others may make in 
regard to the above-named developments ? 


“ Yours truly, W. H. DAY." 


WHAT WE FIND IN FACES.—Faces, 
weil studied, should teach us how various and 
unequal are our endowments; should make us 
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fecl how incapable we are of understanding each 
other, for our characters are as diffcrent as our 
faces. There are many faces, however, the har- 
mony of which indicates a well-balanced mind— 
intelligent and kind faces, cheerful and hopeful 
faces, hetokening thoughts of purity and truth 
that shed their light often on souls {n which 
darkness and disorder dwell It is not the regu- 
larity of features that pleases us, but the nobil- 
ity of soul and human sympathy that they ex- 
press. A noble expression on strong and irregu- 
lur features scems like sunshine on a rugged 
landscape, lighting them up so that they have a 
singular fascination for us. We are often eur- 
prised at hearing one called homely that scems 
beautiful to our eyes. It is interesting to ob- 
serve the changes that years make in faces ; to 
see how has fared and whither journeyed the 
barque in whose uncertain fate huppiness and 
misery are involved, Years, even, of those who 
lead right lives, do not fall to add beauty to the 
faces. Youth jacks the peculiar charm that 
thought and strength and sorrow can give to the 
face. We have a valuable legacy in the phre- 
nology and physiognomy of the great of the 
past; time has not always spared us accurate 
representations, yet they disclose much to us, 
'The high brows of the old Greek 'philosophers 
denote the intellect, the lofty thought that 
strives to solve the deepest problems of man's 
existence. The strong, prominent chin of Cæ- 
sar indicates his indomitable, bold epirit. In 
the high broad head and rugged features of 
Luther, we can see the intense picty and energy 
that poesessod him, The faces of Napoleon aud 
that of Washington are placed hefore us—the 
one expressed invincible will, the other prudent 
self-reliance. Ofttimes we are disappoiuted, at 
first, In the faces of those we have been led to 
admire, but a «loser acquaintance with them 
makes them the embodiment of the character 
which we had concelved. Beauty is one of the 
delights of existence, and beauty of face should 
be cultivated, not by vain arts, but by intelil- 
gence and noblc principles ; for, as Spenser says, 


* Of the soul the body form doth take, 
For soul is form and doth the body make." 
ELLEN JOHNSON, 


JOURNAL TESTIMONIALS.— À corre- 
spondent writing to us from Kansas, states: 
*“ I feel as though I could not do without the 
JoumgNAL, I have taken it for over twenty-five 
years.” 

Another, dating his letter at Patrol, Indiana, 
writes: “I have been a reader or subscriber of 
the JOURNAL for over thirty years, and bave 
derived a vast amount of pleasure and profit 
therefrom ; but with failing eyesight aud other 
signs of physical decline, I can not expect to 
enjoy reading many years longer." 
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We hope our aged and worthy friend will live 
a hundred years longer, and stick to the JOUR- 
NAL to the end. 

Still another, a Tennessee editor, writes : “f 
only have thia to say in favor of THz PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, that it has done more for me 
than anything else I have ever come in contact 
with; it has made me all I am or expect to be. 
Consider me a life-long subscriber.” 


AN AGED ENTHUSIAST.—I am in my 
82d year, and not able to work, and for amuse- 
meut I fall back to my old books. Since the 
trial of that poor idiot Guiteau I have bcon look- 
Ing over the volumes of Combe and your old 
JOURNALS and Almanacs, and the old fulth that 
I had in tbe teaching of Phrenology has broken 
out with all the fervor of 183940. 

WM. GORDON, OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 


-- - 


PERSONAL. 


Miss HELEN GLADSTONE, daughter of the 
Premier, is a school-teacher, baviug lately ac- 
cepted the vice-principalebip of Newnbam Col- 
lege, in place of Mrs. Henry Sedgwick, who will 
resign in October. 


C. E. Locxriper, of St. Louls, claims to have 
iwght General Grant to smoke during a fishing 
excursion where mosquitoes wero troublesome. 
Harper’s Bazaar pronounces him ‘‘a most suc- 
^essful teacher." But does the man believe 
*hat ho did a creditable thing ? 


PnorEssoR EsMARCH, the eminent German 
surgeon, bas published a lecture, delivered be- 
fore the Physiological Socicty of Kiel, on the 
treatment of General Garfield’s wound. He is 
of opinion that General Garfield might bave 
becn alive but for the treatment that be received. 


Senator BENJAMIN H. HILL, of Georgia, died 
Angust 16th, at the age of 59, from cancer of the 
tongue. He was a very prominent man in South- 
ern politics, He accepted the results of the war, 
and supported the new Constitutional Amend- 
ments. The cancer is said to have been caused 
by his use of tobacco. 


Mn. Wexry Suaw recently celebrated bis 
elghty-second birthday, or rather the citizens 
of St. Louls celebrated it for him—as Mr. Shaw 
has done more ‘than any other mau toward the 
improvement of that city. The Botanical Gar- 
dens and Tower Grove Park were established 
by his liberality, and several charitable icstitu- 
tions ure built upon ground given by him. 


Herpert SPENCER and Prof. Lyon Playfair, 
M.P., emineut among the foremost of European 
savants, are now in this country. The visit of 
the former is for the benefit of his health, strictly. 
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He will spend about three months, visiting Can- 
oda, the West, and New Englund, His health is 
so impaired, that he haa not been able to work 
for ivo months. But how little talk the presence 
of these great men occasions ! Is it the old story 
of worth and modesty ? 


WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed,” 
HEALTH inust be earned; it can seldom be 
bought. 


No man ever worked his passage anywhere in 
a dead calm.—John Neal. 


PREJUDICE and self-sufficiency naturally pro- 
ceed from incxperience and ignorance, 


Goop qualities are tbe substantial riches of 
the mind; but it is good breeding that sets 
thez off, 


The ignorant peasant without fault ts greater 
than the philosopher with many. What is genius 
or courage without a heart I— Oliver Goldsmith. 


CONTENTMENT i8 a pearl of great price, and 
whoever procures it at the expense of teu thou- 
sand desires makes a wise and bappy purchaae. 


Mes are often capable of greater things than 
they perform. They are sent into the world with 
bille of credit, and seldom draw to their full ex- 
tent.— Walpole, 


EXERCISE, or the use of every organ of the 
body, Is necessary to the healthy and full per- 
formance of their functions. When any organ 
is iu complete and prolonged disuse it tends in- 
evitably to decay. 


OvR abiding belief is that just as the workmen 
in the tunnel of St. Gothard, working from either 
end, met at last to shake hands in the very ccn- 
tral root of the mountain, so students of nature 
and students of Christianity will yet join hands 
in the unity of reason and faith, in the heart of 
their deepest mysteries.—Z. Mosa. 


Tue smallest flowerct preacheth while it stays, 
In that it crowns with fullness all its days, 
And waitcth not to know by any field, 
If life muy yet some fairer portion yield, 
Nor pineth that it was not born a rose ; 
But sweet by stubble or by izreensward grows, 
And unto places lying waste erewhile, 
Gives all it hath—a little floweret’s smile. 

— Geo. H. Coomer. 
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* A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men,” 


A MAN has invented a chair that can be ad- 
justed to eight hundred different positions. It 
1s designed for a boy to sit in when he goes to 
church. 


AT a town meeting a large tax-payer rose up to 
protest against building a new school-house in a 
certain part of the town. ‘‘ What's the good of 
it?” asked he, “They are an ignorant set down 
there anyhow.” 


Two well-dressed young ladies were examin- 
ing a statue of Andromeda, labeled, ** Executed 
in terra cotta." Says one: ‘Whero ts that?” 
“I am sure 1 don't know," replied the other. 
* But I pity the poor girl, whatever it was.” 


Tue time of year has come when Dr. *g 
excellent recipe for the preparation of cucnm- 
bers is needed.  **Pcel the cucumber," said he, 
“with great care; then cut it into very thin 
slices, put ou pepper and salt at discretion, and 
then—throw it away." 


A LITTLE bit of a girl, living near one of tho 
cities, ran {a to her mother from the roadsice 
with some early spring blooms in her hands, and, 
full of the outside glow, exclaimed : ** Oh, mam- 
ma, how nice it is to live where somebody 
doesn’t own everything." 


“Is he honest?" inquired a banker of a 
friend who recommended a man for the position 
of Jauitor. ''Honest!" he echoed; “well, I 
don’t know what you call it; but he returned an 
umbrella which he had borrowed from me yester- 
day.” The man was engaged as cashier, 


Down in Salem, the other day, a bright little 
giri was sent to get some eggs, and on her way 
back stumbled and fell, making sad havoc with 
the contenta of the basket. ‘Won't you catch 
it when you get home, though !” exclaimed her 
companion. ‘No, indeed I won't" she an- 
swored, “I’ve got a grandmother.” 


A LAWYER of our acquaintance has a telephone 
in his office. One morning, while seated at his 
desk writing brief, the bell of his telephone 
rang violently. He put his mouth to the mouth- 
piece, and asked what was the matter. A small, 
ladylike volce replied; “Julia hus got worms, 
doctor.’ He was somewhat taken aback, but 
supposing Julia was golug fishing, replied: 
“Tell her not to forget to spit on her bait." 
To which a hoarse male voice replied : ** Oh, go 
to grass, will yon?" The lawyer concluded the 
telephone was drunk, and resumed his work. 
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in this department we give short reviews of suck 


New Books as publishers see fit to send ns. (m these 
reviews toe seek to treat author and publisher salise 
factorily and justig, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use, It is our wish fo notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent public . 
cations, especially those related in amy way to mental 
and physiological science. We can usually supply amy 
of those noticed. 


THE DOMINION ANNUAL REGISTER 
AND Review, for the Fourteenth und Fit- 
teenth Yeara of the Canadian Union. 1880-81. 
We are indebted to our esteemed friend Dr. 

A. M. Ross, of Montreal, for the bulky volame 

of which the above is the title. 1t contains an 

interesting summary of the political history of 
our neighbor State over the St. Lawrence, and 
also a tabulated list of remarkable occurrences 
during the two ycurs it covcrs, besides furnish- 

Ing the titles of the more important publications 

relating to the bistory, literature, science, and art 

of Cunada, and a misccilaneous compilation of 
other matters of interest to the American pub- 
lieist, whether North or South. 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE REDEEMED 


AND Haves. By Rev. James Borra, 16mo, 
pP: 69. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Publishers, 
hiladeiphia. 


Ín an earnest spirit the author of this volume 


| discusses a few of the most important and vexed 


questions in Christian theology. He stands 
upon ground of a strictly orthodox typo, so far 
ag accepting the doctrine of Christ's divinity and 
mediatorship are concerned, but revicws the 
condition of the redeemed in “ Hades '' and the 
character of thcir resurrection, in the spirit 
largely of tho critical cominentator, offering to 
the reader the results of his own study of the 
Scriptures in the original, and the conclusions 
of much reflection. His picture of the state of 
the redeemed is often warm to the degree of 
enthusiasm. In one place he spenks of the place 
they will occupy in the new ephere thus: “ They 
will have nearer necess to him and sustain a 
nearer reíationship to him than any among the 
unfallen. They will bave such an heirship of 
God as none of the unfallen have." This is ex- 
alted language, but, it must be admitted, not 
without warrant In the declaration of Christ 
himself to his discipies. 

Hades, Mr. Bogys believes to be the state 
after death of such intelligent beings as will 
have a resurrection, but is very cautious in his 
definition of its how and why, because the Bible 
allusions to its character aro somewhat obscure. 
His view, however, is cheerful and encouraging 
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to the Christian bellever, and by such the book 

will be read with much gratificatlon. 

Scott BRowNz's TEXT-Book or PHo- 
NOGRAPHY. A new presentation of the Princi- 
ples of the Art as practiced by nine-teuths of 
the meinbers of the Profession in America, and 
the only work embodyingz the improvements 
made in the last ten years. For Schoo!a, Col- 
lezes, and Private Instruction. By Mr. and 
Mrs. D. L. Scott Browne. Part I. 12mo, 
pp. 83- New York : D. L. Scott Browne, Pub- 

er, 


A compact and neatly printed book, and credi- 
table to the experienced teachers whose names 
are given in the title. No space is wasted in un- 
necessary comments on the value of this or that 
“improvement” or accessory of brevity, but the 
leasons proceed from the simple alphabetic out- 
line to the abbreviated reportorial forms, with a 
positive directness which pleases us. Most of 
the vowels ticks, commended for their joining 
convenience, we llke, and also the suggestions 
to the learner for obtaining skill in the execution 
of an initial hook, circle, or loop. The combined 
circle and half circle for se, mects our cye, on 
page 29, for the first time in a text-book, but as 
an old friend, as we had used it in our note-tak- 
ing for many years, Such features require prac- 
tice for their neat expression, but are of no small 
help to the reporter. The authors make no claim 
of originality, and there is no strain evident for 
abbreviated forms, "for the sake of saving 
time,” “ut give us a book which is in nearly 
every respect a clear and neat exposition of 4 
thoroughly tried and accepted system of short- 
bard. 


ALCOHOL AND SCIENCE, OR ALCOHOL: 
What It fs, and What it Docs. By Wm. Har- 
greaves, M.D., author of * Our Wasted Ro- 
sources." 12mo, pp. 3660. Price, $1.50. New 
York: National Tomperanee Society & Pub- 
lication House. 

This ls the Essay which was awarded the firat 
prize of $500, offered by the Seventh National 
Temperance Convention in co-operation with Mr. 
J. H. Jackson, of Pennsylvania, for the purpose 
of securing a standard work on temperance by au 
American. Those who beve read Dr. Hargreaves’ 
previous books know hlm for a careful student 
of statistics, and a clear expounder of their re- 
lation ĉo social conditions. In thia new volume 
he presents a formidable array of facts and 
authorities bearing upon the history, chemistry, 
and physiologicul effect of alcohol. He treats In 
a candid manner of its ulleged properties as a 
food, a mediclnal agent, a poison, ete., In fact, 
gocs pretty thoroughly over the tleld of discus- 
sion which has been occupied by aleohol during 
the past twenty years. The work ls divided into 
ten parts, cach being devoted to an important 
question; for Instanco, Part I. considers the nat- 
ure of alcohol. Part III. reviews its physlolog- 
ical action; the cxperimonts and observations 
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of the leading histologista of the day being 
quoted. Part V. discusses the food question, 
Parta VII. and 1. take up the pathological or 
disease-producing effecta of alcohol Part IX, 
looks into its effects on children. Part X. is an 
elaborate answer to the query, Is Alcohol a medi- 
eine? 

The book fs the most valuable contribution to 
the cause of reform which has becu made within 
ten years, and temperance advocates will find it 
a most useful aid In their work. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


MISCELLANEOUS, Literary, Scientific, and His- 
torical Notes, Queries and Answers for Teachers, 
Pupils, Practical, and Business Men. A new 
publication, of which Mr. N. B. Webster is ed- 
itor, and Messrs. 8. C. and L. M. Gould, Man- 
chester, N. H., publishers. 


IRAK-EL-EMIBR: A quarterly devoted to the 
expression of clear Investigative thought. Con- 
ducted by J. C. Lane, New York. The first 
number contains a discussion of * Man and his 
Surroundings,” in which the writer seeks for 
evidences declarative of the source of human 
nature, and what there [s of essential constitution 
in that nature, aud how it is related to what are 
called ‘our surroundings." An “annex” con- 
tains a translation of the '* Bhagavata-Geeta, or 
Dialogues of Kreeshna and Arjoon,” onc of the 
moat interesting of the ancient Hindu poems, or 
rather a part of one of the Mababharat, which is 
esteemed by the Brahmans as containing great 
mysteries of their religion, aud guarded with 
jealous care on that account. 


A MAGAZINE FOR THB BLiwD. Mr. N. B. 
Kneass, of 1126 Market Street, Philadelphia, is 
about to issue a magazine printed in raised let- 
ters for the use of the blind. It will be con- 
ducted with a vicw to supplying those unfor- 
tunates who have learned to read with their 
fingers, with a fund of the best current literature 
and acquaint them with the progress of genera] 
affalr&. Sach an undertaking as this deserves 
a liberal support, and we trust that Mr. Kneass 
will not fail to obtalu it. 


THE New TESTAMENT OP OUR LORD AND 
Saviour Jesus CHuisT; Translated out of the 
Greek, being the fourth version, A.D. 1611, com- 
pared with the most ancient authorities, and 
A.D. 1831. Printed for the Universities of Ox. 
ford and Cambridge, at the University Press, 
Oxford. This editlon is authorized by the Amer- 
ican Committee of Revision. It contains tho 
Introduetion or Preface prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Revision at Jerusalem Chamber, West- 
minster Abbey, which sets forth the reason for 
the Revision, und the methods pursued in ita 
performance. The whole time devoted to the 
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work was ten ycars and a half—*' two years of 
that time being spent by the Forcign Committee 
in the consideration of the suggestions from 
Amcrica on the Second Revision, und of many 
detalla and reserved questions arising out of 
their own labors.” A short appendix is given, 
in which there is a list of readings and render- 
ings preferred by the Amcrican Committee, 
recorded by their desire. Mesers. I. K. Funk & 
Co., of New York, are the American publishers. 


Pro AND Con oF SPELLING REFORM. By 
Prof. O. E. Vaile, formerly of Woodward High 
School, Ohlo. Edited by Eliza B. Burnz, Vice- 
Prenident, A.S.R.A. We wonder that our spell- 
ing reformers do not make better progress. 
They have now becn hemmering away for more 
than twelve years, bolding conventions and 
making suggestions to the literary world, but as 
yet not a single prominent authority has practi- 
cally inaugurated a modification of spelling in 
accordance with their suggestions. To be sure, 
there are two or three wecklles of minor clreu- 
lation that bave adopted the practice of dropping 
a eilent terminal letter from a few words and of 
substituting f for ph. Evidently, notwithstand- 
ing the connection of Messrs. Whitney, March, 
Dewey, and Skeut with spelling reform, its in- 
fluence is barely felt in genera] literature. We 
presume that philolo,rists who oppose, do so on 
the strong ground of etymology, beiug appre- 
hensive of serious injury to the science of lan- 
gu»ge by the adoption of phonographic prin- 
ciples. 


NATIONAL PROHIBITIONIST AND PRACTICAL 
ReFrorMer. The National Temperance Advocate 
has for many yeurs had control of the ficld, but 
it has by no incans filled it. With the extension 
of reform and the growth of individual Interest, 
abundant room has been made for other publica- 
tlons, 60 we welcome the National Prohibitionist 
as indicative of temperance progress, and wish 
it free course and wide success as a circulating 
missionary. 


Tue Apia, a monthly pnblished in Washing- 
ton by Mrs. C. V. Winslow, is well calculated to 
do good work, especially among people who are 
thonghtful as to moral and social responsibilities. 
Its province is a special oue. The cffects of 
immorality and of habit, eapecially irregularities 
in the domestic relation, aro set forth with clear- 
ness and emphasis. Its motto, ‘The divine 
right of every child to be well born," which 
it floats at tho masthead, is significant of its 
purpose, 


MIND IN THE FACE: An Introduction to the 
Study of Physiognomy. By William MacDowall, 
author of “The Man in the Woods” and other 
poems. 12ino, pp. 87. Price, paper, 40 cents. 
L. N. Fowler, London; New York, Fowlor & 
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Wells. This is a pleasing translation of the 
features: What is the meaning of varying ex- 
pressions in types high and low? Numerous 
illustrations accompany the text. 


THE CouwciL FIRE AND ARBITRATOR: A 
monthly journal devoted to civilization and the 
rights of the American Indian, and the promo- 
tion of the principles of arbitration as & preveut- 
Ive of war between nations, published by T. A. & 
M. C. Bland, Washington, D. C., is sustained 
with carnestness aud ability. The death of Col. 
Meacham, who was the cblef promoter of the 
Council Fire, has not, so far as we can sce, 
&ffected the tone and character of the publica- 
tion ; indeed, it has been amplifled somewhat. 
The nutnber iu haud contains a very full report. 
of the first general convention of tho National 
Prohlbitiun League, which is exceedingly inter- 
esting as & review of what has been done by 
modern nations toward turning the sword and 
spear into the pruning-hook und cultivator. 
We are only sorry that the influence of the 
peace-men on both cides of the Atlantic has not 
been sufficient to deter England from her recent 
aggressive movements in Egypt. Had gentle 
measures prevailed in her councils, we think 
that much mortification might be saved the na- 
tion, as well us bloodshed and money. 


Messrs. J. 8. OarLvie & Co., publishers, of 
New York, have made the folowing aduiticns to 
thelr ‘People’s Library: Tuomas CARLYLE, 
the History of the First Forty Yeurs of his Life, 
By James Anthony Froude, M.A. Parts first aud 
second, 20 cents each.— BROEEX Links; or, Al- 
lie's Triumph. By Moily Merge. Price 15 cta. 
—Tus STORY oP Marie Dumont. By Lady Pul- 
lock. Price, 10 cte.—PuiL. Scott, the Indian 
Detective. By Judson R. Taylor. Price, 10 cts. 
—Tug Cost or HER Love. By the author of 
“Dora Thorn." Price, 20 cts. —FROM OUT THE 
Groox. Bytheauthor of ** Dora Thorn.” Price, 
20 cts.—A LocicAL CowcLusiox. By Miss L. 
Bates. Price, 10 cta.— Tug MissiNG LINES AND 
OTuER TALES. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 


La EscUELA DE MEDECINA. A medical ga- 
zette, published in Mexico every two weeks, is 
not lacklng in euterprise and professional ability. 
Senor Adrian de Yarary, with a considerable corpa 
of sseociates, conducts the periodical. Subscrip- 
tion, f4 a year. 


New Yors MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 
FOR Wowen. Annual announcement, course 
of 1882-83. The session which will open on the 
2d of October offers improved facllities to women 
desirous of preparing themselves to practice 
medicine, or to obtain a knowledge: of the 
science. The fees for the course are but f60.00, 
Mrs. C. 8. Lozier, M.D., New York, is Dean and 
President of the Faculty. 
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SIR GARNET WOLSELEY, 
COMMANDER OF THE ENGLISH FORCES IN EGYPT. 


"DAE whole aspect of this portrait in- 
dicates mental and physical activity, 
positiveness, intuition, and force. He 
evidently inherits his mother's intelli- 
gence, which takes on the intuitive rath- 
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er than the philosophical form of thought ; 
hence he is a man of emergencies, ready 
and prompt to follow old rules, or to make 
new ones, according to circumstances. 
He has much more the expression of 
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an American than of an Englishmany in 
him there is something of the dash of 
Custer, something of the pluck of Sher- 
idan, something of the steadfastness of 
Grant. 

He is a quick observer, and has a 
memory that holds all facts in vivid pres- 
ence, 9) that what he knows is ever at 
hand to aid him in what he has occasion 
to do. He has a fine development of 
Language, and he would have made a 
good public speaker, and is able to give 
expression to his own thoughts and pur- 
poses. 

His strong Constructive talent will give 
him inventive ability, and power to or- 
ganize anything which is in his control; 
mechanism, the construction of forts, the 
handling of armies, to him are like a lu- 
bricated machine, and he does not get con- 
fused and mixed in bis mind. He has 
enough of the logical and philosophical 
to originate plans and comprehend new 
situations and adapt means to ends read- 
ily and wisely. 

He has also financial capacity; he 
would understand costs and profit and 
value, and know how to use money to 
a good advantage, how to use material 
wisely. 

He has enough Caution to be watchful, 
enough Secretiveness to be shrewd, and 
enough courage and force to push his 
cause when the opportunity arrives. 

He is very strong in the love of Ap- 
probation, and appreciates the renown 
which belongs to his position, and will 
always take pains to keep his honor 
bright, and his reputation above reproach. 

He is honest, firm, hopeful, enthusias- 
tic, brave, ambitious, thorough, and, in the 
main, judicious, but he is on the guf vive, 
not dilatory, and will be more likely to 
err in the audacity and prematurity of 
effort than to suffer loss or inconvenience 
by delay and slackness. 

The career of this eminent soldier is 
an illustration of industry and rapid pro- 
motion in the affairs of war. Garnet 
Joseph Wolseley is the son of a soldier, 
a major in the Twenty-fifth Regiment of 
foot, and, peculiarly like Britain's most 
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distinguished commanders in time past, 
is Irish by birth, having first seen the 
light at Golden Bridge House, near Dub- 
lin, June 4, 1833. He is, therefore, but 
forty-nine years of age, and one of the 
youngest general officers in the army of 
Great Britain. 

He was fora time a clerk in a survey- 
or's office in Dublin, and waited, it is said, 
almost hopelessly for the commission 
which gave him the ensignship; but what 
he learned while in that office served him 
well later by securing a good position as 
an assistant engineer. e 

In 1852 he was appointed ensign in the 
8oth Regiment, which was then operating 
in Burmah. His regiment formed a part 
of Sir John Cheape's expedition, and the 
story of the enterprise is that of a disas- 
trous march through a country reeking 
with maiaria, from which the troops died 
like sheep; of an unsuccessful attack on 
a native fort; of a second and third at- 
tempt, in the last of which the young en- 
sign twice led the forlorn hope, and came 
out of the affair with a wound which it 
was expected would end all his hope of 
continuing in the service. He recovered, 
however, in time to take part in the sec- 
ond campaign, and receive promotion to 
a lieutenancy in the 9oth Regiment of 
foot. 

On the opening of the war with Russia 
in 1854, his regiment was dispatched to 
the Crimea. For gallantry, Wolseley was, 
in 1855, promoted to the rank of captain, 
but the promotion was subsequently an- 
nulled on the ground of his youth, he be- 
ing only twenty-one years and six months 
old. Wolseley was promoted on the 
ground that. “he had risen from the 
ranks "—Aa mistake,the correction of which 
led to the annulling of the promotion. 
He was, however, soon afterward rein- 
stated, and acted with the Engineers, his 
service às military draughtsman being 
held important. In the attack on the 
Quarries his party showed the way to the 
stormers, and his conduct was mentioned 
in the dispatches. He also took part in 
the attack on the Redan, and was so se- 
verely wounded as to be left for dead in 
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the trenches, In 1857 the regiment start- 
ed for India, to take part in the suppres- 
sion of the famous mutiny, and the first 
brush with the mutineers occurred near 
Cawnpore. The Ninetieth was placed 
under command of Sir Henry Havelock, 
and formed part of the expedition which 
relieved Lucknow, and was afterward be- 
sieged in turn, and held out till Lord 
Clyde finally captured the city. In this 
latter attack Wolseley was very conspicu- 
ous, the commander specially commend- 
ing him for the Victoria cross. He was 
afterward attached to the staff of Sir 
Hope Grant, and participated in the cam- 
paign under that officer, receiving the 
brevet of Lieutenant-Colonel on his 26th 
birthday. 

In 1860 he served under the same com- 
mander throughout the Chinese cam- 
paign, being present at the assault on the 
Taku forts, and at the capture of Pekin. 

On the occasion of the Trent affair, ear- 
ly in our civil war, he was sent to Canada, 
the steamer carrying him to Boston on 
his way to his post. He was appointed 
Deputy Quartermaster-General in Cana- 
da in the fall of 1867, during the Fenian 
scare, and commanded an expedition in 
1870 to the Red River of the North. 

When the British Government in (873 
determined to send a force to Ashantee, 
Sir Garnet Wolseley was selected, and 
the promptness and vigor with which the 
expedition was managed, spoke well for 
his capacity as a General. Everything 
had to be hurried, for sickness threatened 
to destroy the force, and delay was fatal. 
In this expedition Sir Garnet's subordi- 
nate officers were Sir A. Alison and Col- 
onel (now General) Wood, who are with 
him in Egypt. 

On this occasion he was appointed to 
the local rank of Major-General, Land- 
ing in Africa in October, in advance of 
the troops with his staff, he commenced 
his march inland, Captain Glover in the 
east and other officers in the west were 
commissioned to raise native levies with 
which they were to effect a diversion, as 
all the separate forces converged in the 
Ashantee capital. The Fantees, with few 
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exceptions, proved utterly worthless as 
auxiliaries, and there was great difficulty 
in retaining the bearers and camp-follow- 
ers, whose services were indispensable to 
the army. The resistance of the savage 
enemy, although resolute, was overcome 
without any serious delay, and, after a 
battle in the neighborhood of Coomassee 
on February 5, 1874, Sir Garnet received 
the submission of the king, who agreed 
to appoint commissioners for the conclu- 
sion of a treaty. Afterastay of three or 
four days only, Sir Garnet began his re- 
turn march, halting at Adamsi to await 
the Ashantee agents. The king was 
faithful to his promise, sending the com- 
missioners, who agreed upon an ar- 
rangement of the matters in dispute with 
the English officers. 

On the return of Sir Garnet to England 
he received the thanks of Parliament 
and a grant of £25,000 “for his courage, 
energy, and perseverance" in the con- 
duct of the Ashantee campaign. He re- 
ceived also the order K. C. B., and was 
presented with the freedom of the city of 
London and a sword. 

Early in 1875 he was sent to Natal, in 
South Africa, to administer the govern- 
ment of that colony, and to advise on 
several important points connected with 
the management of native affairs, and on 
the best form of defensive organization. 
In the Zulu campaign, which formed the 
leading subject for his consideration, he 
took no active military part, although 
promoted to Lieutenant-General and 
given rank above Lord Chelmsford, for 
that purpose. It is quite to his credit 
that he gave that officer the opportunity 
to retrieve his position after the disas- 
trous affair at Isandula. 

In the critical period of 1878-79, when 
war with Russia seemed imminent, Sir Gar- 
net Wolseley was sent to Cyprus, it was 
believed, to be in readiness for service, 
although nominally appointed adminis- 
trator of Cyprus under the style of Her 
Majesty's High Commissioner, and com- 
mander-in-chief in that island. 

It was quite to be expected that in the 
complicated relations of England with 
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Egypt and Turkey and the military oper- 
ations so suddenly precipitated in thé 
land of the Nile, that Sir Garnet's serv- 
ices should be deemed necessary there, 
and he has performed a part altogether in 
keeping with his reputation, and we trust 
his energy and discretion in overcoming 
Arabi Bey will lead to a speedy settlement 
of the difficulties between Egypt and the 
Western powers,whichwill provea genuine 
benefit to that much-oppressed country. 
Sir Garnet adds to his laurels of the sol- 
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dier some reputation as an author, having 
published in 1862 a narrative of a short 
residence with the Tri-Ping rebels at 
Nanki; “The Soldier's Pocket-book for 
Field Service in 1869.” “The System of 
Field Manceuvres, best adapted for en- 
abling our troops to meet a continental 
army,” a series of essays written for the 
Wellington Prize, in 1872; “ Marley Cas- 
tle,” a novel, 1877; “ France as a Military 
Power in 1870 and 1878,” an essay pub- 
lished in 1878. 
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EMERSON’S POETRY, 


MERSON'S poetic claims have often 
been discussed and disputed. The 
questions have frequently arisen: Does 
he fulfill his own predication of the true 
poet? Does he enter unchallenged the 
high circle of the elect, the small com- 
pany of true interpreters of the highest 
thought? Or is he “a contemporary, not 
an eternal man"? It is not the mode of 
expression, the sleight of words, the ring of 
rhythm, the sensuous beauty of the versi- 
fier which show the poet. It is rather 
the expression of the eternal verities ; the 
prophetic utterance of soul ; the spiritual 
light that illumes the subterranean depths 
. of mind and matter. 

The poet is not simply *a maker, an 
artificer.” We have given the word a 
wider meaning and make him rather a 
divinator than an inventor. Most writers 
are but re-arrangers of the thought that 
.has been gathering through the centuries. 
Occasionally appears one who not only re- 
arranges, but who originates new ideas; to 
him belongs the name of genius; he ex- 
hibits the divine nature implanted in all, 
yet in many or most latent, as heat which 
pervades all nature, but shows itself open- 
ly only in fire or lightning. When soul- 
heat flames out in the mind it lights up the 
whole being, itcreates the genius. There 
have been a few souls who thus flamed up- 
on the world and fused the thought of 
mankind into one grand, perfect whole. 
Homer, Plato, Shakespeare, are the glo- 
rious trio who with electric touch have 
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PROSE, AND CREED. 


kindled the mass of universal thought and 
made the universe glow with their soul- 
light, their heart-flames. 

Emerson is rather of the Platonic than 
Homerian or Shakespearian type of writer. 
In his essay entitled * The Poet," he well 
defined that inborn impulse of nature and 
that personality which constitute the po- 
etic force of the true divinator or revealer 
of the inner meaning of soul and life. 
He says, " The poet knows well that the 
thought is not his; that it is as strange 
and beautiful to him as to you.” In read- 
ing some of his verse which seems not to 
flow as the unchecked river from an un- 
failing spring, but rather to have trickled 
drop by drop through rent rock chasm 
or choking sand, we are reminded of his 
saying, “ Doubt not, O Poet, but persist ; 
say it is in me and shall out. Stand there 
balked and dumb—stuttering and stam- 
mering, hissed and hooted; stand and 
strive, until, at last, rage draws out of 
thee that dream power which every night 
shows thee is thine own." 

This passage eminently applies to him- 
self; he felt the poetic power or impulse, 
but peculiarities of nature and education 
had closed the channel, and, instead of a 
flowing current of poetry, we have pre- 
cious drops and jets of the most exquisite, 
poetic ichor which proves conclusively 
that he was of the lineage of the gods— 
although his utterances, or oracles, were 
often obscure, often trite, and sometimes 
seemingly without important meaning. 
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Indeed many of his true worshipers de- 
clare his prose more poetic than his verse, 
more deeply charged with divine mean- 
ings, grand messages to other souls. 

Emerson wrote as directly from his own 
mind, without regard to the predilections, 
preferences, and opinions of the world as 
it is possible for any to do. He uttered 
himself, did not echo other saint or sage, 
and his thought was truly himself, not a 
conventional self either,but the Emerson 
he was, not any Emersongthat others 
might expect or wish him to be. 

Though possessing the feeling and deli- 
cacy of a poet, yet he lacked poetic lan- 
guage and that ear for the music of verse 
which loves melodious measure and sweet 
sound. His verse is harsh to the mind as 
one reads it silently, and the meaning is of- 
ten so obscure andthe relationsof thought 
so slight that reading becomes a labor. 
Singing notes and liquid syllables that 
flow into the mind through the eye, pro- 
ducing the feeling that one is listening to 
ravishing music, are nowhere found upon 
his poetic pages. 

One must wrestle mentally with Emer- 
son's poetry to extract the meaning. In 
reading his prose there seems a flowing 
from the page into the mind, making the 
reader feel that he is richer than before, 
better than before, higher in aim than be- 
fore; from Emerson's poetry the reader 
goes with an uncertain feeling, a doubt of 
himself lest he does not attain the mean- 
ing, compass the thought, or else a doubt 
of the author, whether he has uttered fit- 
ly, clearly, what struggled within his mind. 
There is no quiet satisfaction, no complete 
joy, no grand calm or steady exaltation 
flowing to the reader from Emerson's 
poems. 

The prose writings of Emerson are 
singularly candid, dispassionate, oracu- 
lar. He spoke as from the tripod, as 
though all things had been revealed to 
him and he simply transcribed the facts 
of life and nature and the thoughts of the 
gods that had been spiritually opened to 
his spiritual knowledge and vision. There 


garb of his sentiments. He wrote because 
he had something to say, a message of 
worth to the world. He sought neither 
praise nor favor from any party or sect. 
He was his own party and sect; was an 
individual man standing by the uphold-' : 
ing power of his own soul; To write the 
thought which came in the epigram- 
matic, terse form in which it was revealed, 
was evidently the one purpose for which 
he used hispen. He did not often amplify 
or explain any statement. The thought 
is deep, subtile; the connection of ideas 
not always easily apparent even to minds 
of a similar nature, reflective, philosophi- 
cal, transcendental—to other minds or 
natures he is almost unintelligible. 

Emerson had none of that maudlin sen- 
timentality that marks a mind as third or 
fourth rate. The writer who sighs, moans, 
and weeps throughout his verse or prose, 
is always a weak brother who has either 
not passed his first childhood, or has 
fallen prematurely into his secend in- 
fancy. There is so much of this drivel 
of sentiment continually circulating, that 
we devoutly thank heaven for the few 
singers who can stand up before the facts 
of life and God without wailing or trem- 
bling and give utterance to a clear, bold? 
hopeful song of cheer and thanksgiving, 
even for those things which have seemed 
grievous in the experience. The day of 
the wailers and the railers who have sob- 
bed pathetically, or howled derisively of 
fate, mankind, and self-inflicted agonies, 
caused by folly or passion, has passed 
away, we trust forever, in these days that 
dare and do in fighting evil and righting 
wrong. Byron and Carlyle were the great 
chiefs of these two classes. 

Whilst acknowledging that every hu- 
man creature is a needed factor in the 
machinery of the world, we feel profound- 
ly the great value of wise, true men, and 
readily agree with Luther, "that God 
himself can not do without wise men." 
Not that wise men directly work upon 
and lead upward the masses, for this they 
rarely have done, but because they influ- 
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are wrought into facts, into life, at second 
or third removes from the original think- 
er. Thus Emerson's thought has made 
its way through Alcott, Thoreau, Mar- 
garet Fuller, and numberless others whom 
he thus stimulated. As an awakening 
power to minds of a similar order, his 
value is great and will continue, because 
his thought is in advance of all but the 
master-minds of the age. This is plainly 
shown by the opinions prevalent in re- 
gard to different writings. Those minds 
which like definite statements prefer 
“English Traits.” Those who would im- 
bibe some philosophical ideas without 
too close study, choose “ Representative 
Men." Women whose minds have not 
been trained to severe thought, prefer 
the essays upon “ Beauty,” ™ Manners," 
* Gifts," * Nature," etc. The philosophi- 


* cal thinker reads “ The Transcendental- 


ist," “The Poet" “The Over-Soul,” 
“Literary Ethics," and “The American 
Scholar And all these writings are 
solid with thought. 

Emerson's faith in the Divine Power 
and All-knowledge is very marked. 
His religion was in no way a religion of 
qutward observances, but of soul-faith. 
He received God into his inmost life, 
wishing to be wholly possessed by the 
Divine influence; giving up self utterly 
he would have wished that his own per- 
sonality might be but a manifestation of 
the Divine will. With the Buddhist he 
desired absorption into the Divine. In 
the “ Over-Soul,” he says, “ Ineffable is 
the union of man and God in every act 
of the soul, The simplest person who 
in his integrity worships God, becomes 
God.” This implies either entire absorp- 
tion into the “ Over-Soul,” or it implies 
that God is but the name of that state of 
the soul of man when it shall reach its 
highest development and become omnis- 
cient, omnipotent, and utterly pure. 

It is not easy from Emerson's writings 
to arrange a creed, but his faith and pu- 
rity were such as to warrant the remark of 
one who said “that if Emerson were de- 
nied heaven, he would make heaven, 
wherever he might be." The hard, New 
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England orthodoxy, which formerly so 
keenly assailed him, has so softened its 
nature as almost to accept, as the sum of 
religion, the creed of Jesus, which seems 
also the sum of Emerson's creed, * Love 
God and thy neighbor." In the address 
before the Divinity Schoo] of Cambridge, 
the following passage occurs: “If a man 
is at heart just, then in so far is he God; 
the safety of God, the majesty of God, do 
enter into that man with justice." This 
teaching mag seem irreverent to, those 
who regard God as a resplendent being 
majestically seated upon his throne, ut- 
terly outside our life; yet to an aspiring 
mind seeking the highest purity, this idea 
of growing through every good deed, or 
thought nearer to the Infinite soul of the 
universe is touching and elevating in the 
highest degree. 

Emerson regards heaven as a name 
for the best state of mind and heart to 
which men may attain, rather than a place 
of half sensual, earthly delights, as re- 
garded by,the majority. He says, “ The 
good, by affinity seek the good ; the vile, 
by affinity the vile. Thus of their own 
volition souls proceed into heaven, into 
hell.” Souls utterly absorbed in evil, he 
thought might perhaps pass out of exist- 
ence, as the following extract shows: 

* Whilst a man seeks good ends he is 
strong by the whole strength of nature. 
In so far as he roves from these ends, he 
bereaves himself of power, of auxiliaries; 
his being shrinks out of all remote chan- 
nels; he becomes less and less a mote, a 
joint, until absolute badness is absolute 
death." 

Every movement of Nature, Emerson 
deemed a miracle, a wonder-work of the 
great Soul of the universe. In Christ he 
saw a man filled with divine inspiration, 
moved by ecstasy of love and belief to class 
himself one with God, because of his soul- 
reaching wish after the divine perfection. 
Emerson was a true transcendentalist as 
he himself defined transcendentalism. 
He believed in waiting submissively and 
wholly upon the will of God, trusting 
him fully. A year ago he remarked pa- 
thetically, * When one reaches such age, 
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his 
ought to open and receive him home.’ 
Now he has gone home. 


Dead? no! for «uch a life there is no death. 
He rests, but lives, and in some yonder world 
Whose darkness light is, whose light effulgence, 
He holds commune with mighty poet-souls 
"Whose change from earth to other sphere has saddened 
This our world, till Eden's flowers bloom only 
Over graves. Yea, under every sod 

Some life of great or good has hid itself 

From men, and gone away to stay with God : 
‘Gteat with the greatness of a true, pure heart, 
‘Great with the greatness of a gentle life, 

And with the spirit that upholds the right 

He lived—and now, a grand, benign teacher 
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wits begin to wander; the heavens Of highest truths, he sleeps as Plato sleeps, 


He as Homer sleeps, as sleeps the Shakspeare, 
As sleeps the teacher Socrates, he too 

With them and that serene and lofty Christ ; 
Whose life illumined earth and yet illumes 
The hearts of all the good, with these high souls 
He sleeps to earth—but dead—as common men 
May die, leaving no light of any worth . 

To show the better path amid the labyrinths 
Of time, leaving no cross above the wayside 
Spring, no planted seed, no garnered harvest, 
Dead like these—he ne'er can be. He lives, 
And ever will, while thought immortal is, 
While spirit outlasts sense, and Truth Supreme 
And Purity and Love outshine the stars. 


AMELIE V. PETIT. 


RACE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ANGLO-SAXON. 


** These are the heroes who despise the Dutch 
And rail at new-come foreigners so much, 

Forgetting that themselves are all derived 

From the most scoundrel race that ever lived; 

A horrid race of rambling thieves and drones, 
"Who ransacked kingdoms and dispeopled towns, 

The Pict and painted Briten, treacherous Scot, 

Norwegian pirates, buccaneering Danes, 

Whose red-haired offspring everywhere remains, 
"Who, joined with Norman French, complete the breede 
-From whence your true-born Englishmen proceed. 

And lest, by length of time it be pretended 

The climate may the modern race have mended, 
Wise Providence, to keep us what we are, 

Mixed us daily with exceeding care.” 


O Defoe sang humorously a hundred 
and fifty years ago, and the truthful- 
ness of the humor is éven more apparent 
than it wasthen. Perhaps there is no race 
now in the world made up of so large a 
variety of different elements as this 
Anglo-Saxon race, and one is compelled 
to acknowledge that these elements at the 
beginning and during the thousand years 
of its rise were not of the most lovely 
character. But no one belonging to this 
people need be ashamed of the resultant 
product. The elements, which, in the 
course of the centuries, were brought to- 
gether and combined, were elements of 
enterprise and power. The very traits 
that led to battling with hardship on sea 
and land so as to make conquests and 
take spoils, were traits which, in better 
times, made men capable of creating the 
Magna Charta and the Constitution of 
the United States, 
The admixture of so many different 
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races has given to the Anglo-Saxon race 
a physical constitution of peculiar power. 
I do not assert that the men of this race 
can endure more and can accomplish 
more of physical labor than other men, 
but I do not fear to say, that for the ac- 
complishment of enterprises, whether of 
work or travel or explorations over sea 
and land, there never has been and 
there is not now, in the patient and suc . 
cessful endurance of privation and fi- 
tigue, in ability to carry forward enter- 
prises where mental power must be 
backed by physical force, a race superior 
toit. This has been demonstrated on 
every continent and in every sea; in Arctic 
cold, in tropic heat, in malarial swamps, 
over trackless oceans, these Franklins, 
and Livingstones, and Strains, and’ Stan- 
leys, have shown the fiber of the race. 
Among the several epigrammatic sen- 
tences uttered by General Grant, and 
which have passed into history, was one 
in reference to the English soldier. Ido 
not doubt that when he said it, he had 
in his eye that peculiar gait of his veter- 
ans, with which he had seen them so 
often march to victory. It was in a 
brief address, I believe, at Gibraltar. He 
said, that he had seen most of the sol- 
diers of the Continent ; that he liked the 
German soldiers, that the Spanish sol- 
diers needed only good officers to make 
them superior, but he had seen nothing 
to compare with the English. “There 
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is,” said he, “something about them not 
found in any other soldiers; it may be 
their Anglo-Saxon blood, they kave the 
swing of congue:t.” In that vivid phrase 
he describes the race, and history, past, as 
well as the outlook of the future, con- 
firms it, 

The physique is not gigantic, but the 
well-knit frame accepts hardships buoy- 
antly, throws off disease readily, rises 
superior to weariness, and is able to obey 
the iron will that commands it. 

The power of assimilation is a not less 
marked peculiarity of this race. By this 
is meant, that the race easily and readily 
absorbs every other race that becomes 
associated with it. It is marvelous how 
quickly the distinctive qualities of other 
races are lost in the pervading influence 
of this one, while at the same time it 
persistently maintains all its own charac- 
teristics. 

In the United States this has been 
illustrated, under the face of our peculiar 
circumstances in a more emphatic way 
than in England. Now, for two hundred 
years and for some six generations, this 
Anglo-Saxon race has been receiving 
from all lauds and all races, to an extent 
never before paralleled, foreign elements; 
but it has maintained its own type as 
clear, distinct, and well-disposed as if it 
had been dwelling apart all the time. It 
has taken to its home and associations, in 
some years at the rate of a thousand 
a day, men from other lands, people 
with their own languages, dress, habits, 
physical characteristics, but with its won- 
derful chemistry it has combined them 
with itself, taking from them a portion of 
their elemental character, but quickly 
destroying their identity. Their race 
distinctions are soon pervaded by the 
common and prevailing Anglo-American 
life. 

It would seem that no other race is 
strong enough long to maintain itself in 
connection with this master power. Irish, 
or Scotch, or Scandinavians, or Asiatic, or 
even African, have not race power enough 
to overcome it; it dominates and changes 
them, taking the better and leaving the 
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poorer elements behind, a rejected re- 
siduum. What it has taken it has assimi- 
lated so fully that it is all its own, and 
has gone to make a fuller and broader life, 
but the same life. 

Its Janguage is a distinct peculiarity of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. Like the race 
itself, the language is largely made up of 
material drawn from the languages of all 
times and all peoples. Perhaps there is 
no language which so readily and so per- 
fectly receives into itself the words, 
terms, and idioms of other tongues. For- 
eign words and phrases, which, when first 
heard, seem so strange, that they never 
could find a home, like some Mongolian 
with almond-shaped eye and trailing 
queue, yet, before one is aware they are 
grown familiar and are a part of the 
family speech. 

The language has a peculiar power of 
adapting itself to any range of human. 
thought or necessity. It goes into any 
field of investigation and finds itself at 
bome. If the field be physical science, if 
it be metaphysics, if it be religion; what- 
ever the subject may be, it has terms, or 
it will at once make them, that are adapted 
to the work. The Greek, with all its 
wonderful flexibility and richness, was. 
not equal to it. It has what that glorious 
tongue had—adaptation to all mental 
science, and the subtleties of metaphysical, 
thought, and it has beside a wider reach 
over the fields of natural science all 
undiscovered when Plato and Aristotle 
wrote. 

This language is cosmopolitan, not only 
in form, but more and more in fact. ]t 
goes over the world as no other language 
goes. If we were to inquire what lan- 
guage will probably be the prevailing 
medium of communication between the 
nations, the answer would be—the En- 
glish language has a larger promise in it 
than any other. What other language 
can be put successfully in competition 
with it? Shall it be French or Spanish? 
Each of them, however they may have 
prevailed, have receded from the field 
they once occupied so well; and neither 
of them now spread much in newer 
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lands. The German, richer, has as little 
of sweep as they. But this Anglo-Saxon 
tongue is heard more and more in every 
land. It goes round the world with the 
drum-beat of England, it is borne every- 
where with the fabrics of America. In 
the ports of China and Japan, all over 
India, on the coast of Arabia, up the 
Nile, in the interior of Africa, at Mtesa's 
home, over Southern Africa, on its west 
coast, all over this North American Conti- 
nent, in Australia, in the islands of the 
mid-Pacific, in the empires that grow up 
in the South Pacific, this language is 
heard, and not only heard, but becomes 
more and more the prevailing tongue. 
It wil! not be long before the Sandwich 
Islands, Australia, New Zealand, and the 
rest have no other language. Now, all 
over the earth its songs are sung, its 
greetings are shouted in mariners' trum- 
pets over every sea, its messages are 
flashed on every ocean-bed. 

Another peculiar characteristic of this 
race is its idea of freedom. The Anglo- 
Saxon idea of man is, that he is the free 
subject of law. Personal freedom and 
obedience to law—these are the twin 
thoughts in the mind of this people. 
Liberty, not license; obedience, not slav- 
ery—these go hand in hand with us. 

These great ideas had their birth, first, 
through centuries of struggle in Great 
Britain, and their fullness of beauty and 
strength in the United States. Among 
no other people have they had so wide 
a sweep, and from no other people do 
they so send out their influence. These 
ideas may be said to be the special in- 
heritance and possession of this race. 
They are becoming through its example 
and influence more and more universal, 
if not as attainments, yet as aspirations. 
They have gone out from this race, some- 
times with a distinct and understood 
march, and at others, with a silent but 
steady and pervasive power ; but, in either 
way they have proceeded from the same 
source. Men everywhere are asking for 
freedom and learning slowly, alas, at 
times, but still learning, that freedom 
means triumphant law. This is the An- 
glo-Saxon thought. 
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The inventive genius of the race makes 
another characteristic. Since those great 
discoveries which changed the world, 
the compass, gunpowder, and the print- 
ing-press, made by men of other races, 
the great inventions which have made 
forever memorable this last century have 
largely been produced by Anglo-Saxons. 
What a chapter in the history of the 
world has been given in these later 
times! The power-loom, the spinning- 
jenny, the cotton-gin, the steam-engine, 
the electric telegraph, the iron plow, the 
sewing-machine. What would the world 
be without them? and they are the pro- 
ductions of Anglo-Saxons. 

The mind of this people has a com- 
bination of elements never seen before— 
intellectual subtlety and power of abstract 
thought embodied in a Newton, together 
with an intense practicability, which at 
once puts every discovery and the result 
of every research into immediate use for 
the benefit of men, giving the world a 
Morse. The Asiatic, the Greck, the 
Roman mind, at their best estate, never 
had this intermingling of qualities so 
opposite. But how the history of each 
year exhibits it in the work which this 
people is doing! $ 

Commercial enterprise may be named 
as a characteristic of the race. Beyond 
any other, its merchants and its produc- 
tions are found wherever man is found. 
Its propeller wheels vex the waters of 
every harbor, its ships skim over every 
sea; no climate is too rigorous or too 
deadly, no island too far away—thither go 
this people, bearing in their hands what- 
ever shall clothe or feed, help the labor, 
or elevate the condition of any people or 
any land. 

It may not be philanthropy, it may be . 
only a sordid and wicked pursuit of gain ; 
it may be opium or it may be wheat, it 
may be revolvers or it may be sewing- 
machines, but with them these men of 
commerce go everywhere. 

Not the least distinguishing character- 
istic of this race is its sfzrzt of coloniza- 
tion, Gradually and for a century and 
more nations once famous for sending 
out colonies, such as Spanish and Portu- 
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guese, have ceased to do so. But this 
people for two hundred and fifty years 
have been planting colonies and making 
nations all over the earth. They are 
doing it with greater activity and success 
than ever before. Instead of becoming 
feebler, this spirit of colonization ad- 
vances with undiminished and increasing 
vigor, 

They have spread their civilization over 
this continent of America and have 
filled it with their people; they discov- 
ered and are peopling the vast island 
continent, Australia; they found, pos- 
sessed, and are making out of New Zea- 
land another England in the South Pa- 
cific; they are moulding with the same 
civilization India with its two hundred 
millions; they are building up States in 
South Africa. So, wherever one may 
turn, he shall find the men of this master- 
ful race, not as transient travelers or 
restless comers, but as men who have 
made themselves a home and are build- 
ing them securely for the generations to 
come. 

An enumeration of these race charac- 
teristics of the Anglo-Saxon would be in- 
complete were we to leave out of view its 
velfgion. It is a people acknowledging 
allegiance to no religious power, submit- 
ting to no hierarchy. Its supreme idea 
is, in this region of sacred things, the ab- 
solute freedom of each man’s conscience, 
his entire liberty to worship God in the 
way which he himself shall choose, or 
not to worship at all, if such be his elec, 
tion. It claims for itself and for all 
men the right of free thought, and the 
expression of thought within the tenets 
of law that protects the peace and the 
common good of the community. 

It carries with it wherever it goes and 
into whatever lands, two things—the 
grandest powers to mould the character 
of peoples. Whatever men may believe 
as to the truthfulness of the one or the 
sacredness of the other, these two things 
gd with the outreaching of the race. 

It does not seem to matter whether 
the men who first find their way into 
new lands have any zeal for Christianity 
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or not; somehow or other, and sooner ot 
later, and usually with their advent, these 
two thíngs come, and come to stay. 
The track of the discoverers’ vessels may 
have faded from the ocean waves a cen- 
tury and more, but it is marked whether 
it looked eastward or westward by the day 
of the week on which in some island Sun- 
day is observed. So it is, that wherever 
this race goes, however the fact may be 
explained, this Sabbath-day comes with 
its restfulness and refreshment, 

And with as absolute a certainty the 
sacred Book of this people goes with it. 
I give no explanation of it. I simply 
point out the fact, that wherever this 
Anglo-Saxon race goes, there the Bible 
is found. If the new men of the race are 
seen, if their speech is heard, very soon 
this book is seen and its voice heard. I 
believe that it is one of the things which 
makes the race what it is. However 
that may be, no one can dispute the fact 
of its inevitable presence with the pres- 
ence of this people. It is characteristic. 

To one who thoughtfully considers it, 
there is something which can not but 
arrest the attention in some of these 
aspects of the Anglo-Saxon march of 
civilization. Certain forces clearly enough 
have been at work and the race has 
always carried with it certain phases 
which are as distinctive and more dis- 
tinctive than have marked the progress 
of any of those races which have ruled in 
human history. The Saracenic race with 
its fiercer distinguishing characteristic 
civilization, never held in front of it 
things more clearly exhibited as domi- 
nant forces, and never left behind it 
clearer evidences of their power. 

: Whether we shall say—fost Aoc or prope 
fer hoc—that these things were the causes 
or the occasions of what we find, they 
arethere. These three things—the Bible, 
the Sabbath, and their peculiar suprem- 
acy of Law, coupled with absolute free- 
dom of thought—wherever the race goes, 
these three things go with it with never- 
varying uniformity. "Take these three 
things away from it, and a very large 
part of all that sets the race apart from 
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others are gone. It is no purpose of this 
article to give any opinion as to the 
sacred authority of the Bible or of the 
Christian Sunday; nor even to assert 
that these are forces which have made 
the race what it is, but merely to point 
out the fact that they seem to be in- 


separably connected with its power and. 


progress. Wherever the race is found 
these things are found, and it is never 


found without them. 
WILLIAM AIKMAN. 


- 


THE IMPORTANT PERIOD OF MaN's 
LirE.—From the age of forty to that of 
sixty a man who properly regulates him- 
self may be considered in the prime of life. 
His mature strength of constitution ren- 
ders him almost impervious to the highest 
attacks of disease, and all the functions are 
inorder. Having gone a year or two past 
aixty, however, he arrives at the critical 
period of existence; the river of death 
flows before him, and he remains at a 
standstill. But athwart this river is a 
viaduct, called the “ Turn of Life," which, 
if crossed in safety, leads to the valley of 
* Old Age," around which the river winds, 
and then flows without a doubt of cause- 
way to affect its passage. The bridge is, 
however, constructed of fragile materials, 
and it depends upon how it is trodden 
whether it bend or break. Gout, apoplexy, 
and other bad maladies are also in the vi- 
cinity to waylay the traveler and thrust 
him from the pass; but let him gird up 
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his loins and provide himself with perfe:t 
composure. To quote a metaphor, the 
* turn of life" has a turn either to a pro- 
longed walk or into the grave. The sys- 
tem and power having reached their ut- 
most expansion now begin either to close, 
like flowers at sunset, or break down at 
once, Oneinjudicious stimulant, a single 
fatal excitement, may force it beyond its 
strength, whilst a careful supply of props 
and the withdrawal of all that tends to 
force a plant will sustain it in its beauty 
and vigor until night has nearly set in. 


THE CONSCIENCE MUST BE EDU- 
CATED.—Why (and this is our last mur- 
mur) is insincerity so common a vice? 
Why is gossip so frequently malignant in 
effect, if not in intent? Why is scandal 
so self-propagating and so rapid in its 
movement? Why is life in a great 
boarding- house often offensive to the 


"best persons, perilous to the young, and 


delicious to the idle and unprincipled ? 
It must be because tongues wag without 
reference to conscience. Byt conscience 
is like other faculties of the human be- 
ing: it has to be guided, trained, and de- 
veloped. How best to do this, is a ques- 
tion very differently answered among 
schools of thought; but among them all 
the admission would be made that con- 
science is to be trained; and failure in 
this respect proves a partial education. 
DR. JOHN HALL. 


M A R Y. 


Wary are thine eyes so deep and blue— 
Why have thy teeth such pearly hue? 
Why is thy hutr 80 golden brown— 
And why thy form so softly round? 
Hebe is not more youthful, 
And no one half so truthful, 
Mary! Mary, dear. 


Ab, Mary, in thy toned voice 

I find the music of my choice ! 

And who would graceful motion see, 
Has only need to look at thee! 
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In these pale days, O Mary, tell: 

How came the rose with thee to dwell? 
And who gave thee a name 80 eweet, 
A name for virtue only meet? 


Alf kindness speaketh thro’ thine eyes, 
And pity thro’ thy tender sighs ! 
In thoe I more than beauty see, 
Do all the graces wait on thee? 
Hebe is not more youthful, 
And no one half so truthful: 
Mary ! Mary, dear! 
GRACE B. HORR. 
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REMINISCENCES OF LONGFELLOW AND THE OLD HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 


“Tl still stay, to have thee still forget, 
Forgetting any other home but this." 


Aree a great soul has departed from 
earth, we look back lovingly and 
longingly on the tender words, the beau- 
tiful thoughts, the noble life, that so 
cheered and helped us on through our 
longest, hardest tasks. How many gold- 
en memories we find gathered and gar- 


—SHAKESPEARE. 


W. Longfellow was born in Portland, 
Maine,” but few of us may know how the 
quaint surroundings of his boyhood's 
home gave freshness and sweetness and 
brightness to the after-flowering of his 
song. A little way from the spot where 
the first settler landed and built his cabin 


nered here and there, and everywhere, by | two hundred and fifty years ago, in a 


LoNGFELLOW's House AT CAMBRIDGE, 


wayside, seaside, and fireside, of our be- 
loved departed poet Longfellow. We are 
better and happier for having read and 
learned his song—for sitting by his side, 
in his own home, and hearing his wise, 
kind, bright words, we can not be too 
thankful, now that the old house beauti- 
ful knows him no more. All have read 
in cyclopzdia and biography: “Henry 
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square house in Portland, the blue-eyed, 
auburn-haired boy was born, and early 
named after the brave, noble uncle so 
tenderly loved, so bitterly mourned, by 
the poet’s mother, Lieutenant Henry 
Wadsworth, who, only three years before, 
had lost his life at Tripoli, when one 
night gallantly attempting “to destroy 
the enemy's flotilla by a fireship." 


Original from 
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In that old square house, on Congress 
Street, there were fourteen front windows. 
Long before his childish feet could walk 
along its shores, Longfellow's young eyes 
looked out on the waters of a beautiful 
bay and those 


“ .... islands that were the Hesperides 


Of all my boyish dreams.” 


Onward, far away to the White Mount- 
ains, for eighty miles, a lovely landscape 
glowed in the morning sun, till Mount 
Washington’s shadowy peaks towered in 
the dim horizon beyond. In the high 
branches of the tall old pine trees near, 
the fish-hawks built, undisturbed, their 
nests. Within the walls of the old Puri- 
tan Portland church, never harp or viol 
sounded; drama and dance were forbidden 
in the public hall, but countless plovers 
and curlews and sandbirds brought their 
music free to the silent shore, while, in 
the bright waters by the beach, many a 
Sabbath morning, the gray-haired minis- 
ter baptized sire and son in the Triune 
Name, in the faith of their pilgrim fathers. 

When trade revived, after the war, 
there were still quiet Sundays, but busy, 
bustling week-days. 

Brigs went forth from the wharf to the 
West Indies with their heavy cargoes of 
lumber and dried fish, and brought back 
theirsugar and molasses. The boy Long- 
fellow loved to hear the songs of the 
* negro stevedores resounding along the 
wharves,” the screaming teamsters urging 
on their weary, tugging horses, while 
through the loads of charcoal, hoop- 
poles, and cord-wood coming over the 
hill, he could see the “cattle white with 
frost," and the red sleighs of the tall moun- 
taineers in their “blue woolen frocks” 
bringing in their butter and cheese. A 
few old men still walked about in the 
crowd, with their cocked hats, their bush- 
wigs, and knee-breeches. The old men 
were all called daddies, the old ladies 
marms. Even the distilleries and tan- 
neries, the wharf and the rope-walk had 
their charm forhim. He walked through 
the woods on the bay, climbed the observ- 
atory on the hill; and the pottery had 
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its fascination for the boy poet. *He 


visited the old potter at his wheel under 
the hill, and he saw him go to and frc 
under the branches of the trees." The 
picture of the potter, with the light and 
shade falling on him, never left the boy's 
mind, and, in 1877, he published his poem 
of Keramos, beginning thus : 


“ Turn, turn, my wheel ! Turn round and round 
Without a pause, without a sound, 
To speed the flying world away. 
This clay, well mixed with warl and sand, 
Follows the motion of my hand, 
For some must follow, and some command, 
Though all are made of clay! 


* Thus sang the potter at his task, 
Beneath the blossoming hawthorn tree, 
-© While o'er his features like a mask, 
The quilted sunshine and leaf-ahade 
Moved as the boughs above him swayed, 
And clothed him till he seemed to be 
A figure woven in tapestry.” 


How like a slumbering flower-seed this 
poem lay folded in the boy’s soul, after 
more than fifty years to burst forth like 
an opening crown imperial of song. 

Longfellow early went to Marm Fel- 
lows’ school, but deeper and sweeter 
than all the lore she taught him, was the 
music and the mystery of the shore, the 
ships and the sea. In his poem "My 
Lost Youth,” he says: 


** I remember the black wharves and the slips 
And the sea-tides tossing free 
And Spanish sailors with bcarded lips, 
And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the sea. i 
And the voice of that wayward song 
Is singing and saying still, 
A boy's will is the wind's will - 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts,” 


* Longfellow's first teachers were the sky 
and the bay, the wind, the brook, and the 
sea. 

Longfellow received from his father the 
delicate lines of his face, and bright, 
buoyant, genial nature; from father,grand- 
father, and great-grandfather a courtly 
grace, a sterling mind, and a noble heart. 
Through his mother, Gilpah, he inherited 
the nobility, firmness, and fervor of five 
Mayflower pilgrims; two of these—Elder 
Brewster and Captain John Alden—he 
immortalized in * The Courtship of Miles 
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Standish.” Some of his boy poems were 
published in the Portland papers. 
“When only ten years old, one night 
he stole out of the house, with a copy of 
some verses he had written—a very little 
poem—in his breast pocket, He walked 
by the door of the newspaper office on 
the corner, two or three times, and then, 
gathering courage and watching the 
chance when nobody saw him, he stood 
on his toes, reaching up and dropped the 
poem in the letter-box. He hurried 


home, with a fluttering heart, but the 


next evening he walked by the office 
again, and from the opposite side of the 
street he looked up at the printers at 
their work in their shirt-sleeves, each 
with a shaded lamp over his case. ' May- 
be they are printing my poem,’ he said. 
When the family newspaper came in, he 
carried it away to a secret corner, and 
there, sure enough, heading the * Poet's 
Corner,’ were his verses." 

When telling this story, long after, 
when honor and fame in full measure 
were his, he said with a smile, “I don't 
think any other literary success of my 
life has made me quite so happy since." 

Going awhile to the Portland Acade- 
my, Longfellow entered at the age of 
fourteen Bowdoin College. There his 
expressive face, graceful manners, bril- 
liant compositions, elegant translations 
of Horace, and his able contributions to 
the press, his excellence in every task at- 
tracted the attention of all, and won for 
him many enthusiastic admirers. For 
his poems written in college, for the Lit- 

_erary Gazette, he received the sum of one 
dollar each. For his one poem—the 
“Hanging of the Crane,” written years 
after, he received from Robert Bonner 
$4,000. His hymn of the “ Moravian 
Nuns ” was written at college, before he 
was nineteen. Graduating with honor, 
he studied law in his father's office, but 
at nineteen he was offered a professor- 
ship of modern languages and literature 
at Bowdoin College. He studied litera- 
ture four years abroad, in Spain, France, 
Italy, Germany, and then, after three 
years of a brilliant professorship and of 
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literary success, he was married to Mary 
Flora Potter, daughter of Judge Potter, 
of Portland, very lovely in person and 
rarely gifted in mind. 
* She was the being beauteous, 
Who unto his youth was given.” 

After four happy years with her, he 
was appointed Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages at Cambridge, and while abroad 
with his lovely wife, studying the lan- 
guages of Northern Europe, the Swedish 
and the Danish, she died suddenly at 
Rotterdam, and since her death his 
“Footsteps of Angels” hdve echoed 
through every bereaved and desolate 
soul their consolation. Remaining in 
Europe a year after his wife’s death, he 
returned to Harvard, and, for eighteen 
years, was professor there. 

In 1839, while in Switzerland, “he met 
the family of Mr. Nathan Appleton, of 
Boston, traveling through the country 
with footmen and postilions." The 
daughter, Fanny Appleton, was a beauti- 
ful girl of eighteen, and she won the 
poet's heart. It is said that Mr. Long- 
feliow won his wife by the writing of 
“Hyperion.” It was written most of it 
in Europe, when Mr. Longfellow was only 
twenty-nine, and the heroine of the ro- 
mance was Fanny Appleton, under the 
name of Mary Ashburton. This book 
brought, says one, Germany to America, 
and was our guide into a new world of 
delight. Up to 1851 more than fourteen 
thousand five hundred copies had been 
sold, and the book is still one of the best 
guides to the Rhine and Heidelberg. 

Four years after the poet met Miss Ap- 
pleton, they were married, and for twen- 
ty years their life was happy and tran- 
quil. Said Mr. Longfellow to an intimate 
friend: “I was too happy then. I might 
fancy the gods envied, if I could fancy 
heathen gods." There were five children 
given them—Charles Appleton, Ernest 
Wadsworth, Alice N., Edith (the wife now 
of Richard Henry Dana), and Annie Al- 
legra. But the poet was not too happy 
long; with five lovely children, a beauti- 
ful home, a noble and lovely wife, fame, 
honor, wealth, all the world could give, 
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there came to him an “ ever-abiding sor- 
row." On July 9, 1861, while Mrs. 
Longfellow was sealing an envelope, in- 
closing one of her children’s curls she 
had just cut off, her dress took fire from 
the wax taper with which she had sealed 
the letter. Asthe summer dress waslight 
and inflammable, the flames could not 
easily be extinguished. ‘“ Mr. Longfellow 
ran out from an adjoining room, clasped 
his wife in his arms, partly subduing the 
fire on one side of her face and body; 
but the flames had done their fatal 
work—she expired in a few hours, 
in great suffering. Severely burned 
himself, and almost wild with grief, 
Mr. Longfellow shut himself up in 
his room, walking to and fro, and 
wringing his hands, crying out, ‘Oh, 
my beautiful wife! My beautiful 
wife!’ He never recovered from 
the shock which so carly whitened 
his hair, and gave a tinge of sadness 
to every after-joy of his life. The 
side of Mrs, Longfellow’s face that 
her husband had protected from 
the flames, looked as fresh and 
beautiful as if she were asleep, as 
she lay in the coffin.” 

The face of this wife hangs over 
the mantel, just opposite Mr. Long- 
fellow's bed, in the room where he 
always slept. It was the first face 
he looked upon, as he opened his 
eyes in the morning. I have seen 
in this old house beautiful five pict- 
ures of Mrs. Longfellow. In the lit- 
tle room out of the parlor is an excellent 
picture of Mrs. Longfellow, taken when 
a young girl, her head resting on her 
hand. Close beside Mr. Longfellow's bed, 
at the left hand, hung a large picture of 
“Evangeline.” Evangeline was ever 
by his side when he slept and when he 
woke. The picture of Evangeline was 
designed by Facd, and gave Mr. Long- 
fcllow much pleasure. Morethan thirty- 
seven thousand copies of the poem 
" Evangeline" were sold in ten years. 
Next to “ Excelsior" and the “ Psalm of 
Life," * Evangeline" is ranked by many 
"as a work of art superior to all else 
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that Longfellow has written in verse.” 
The coverlid on the bed where for years 
Mr. Longfellow had slept was of down, 
the upper side was of green silk—a deli- 
cate apple green—the lining was rose- 
colored silk. On the table in front of his 
bed was a vase filled with dried rose-leaves 
—the leaves of the roses his friends had 
given him, There were books in the 
room, and portraits of Mr. Longfellow in 
different phases and sizes. Just back of 
this room was a roomful of books, a kind 


A CORNÈR IN THe SUDY: 


of young library. There were books 
everywhere, and a room near the poet's 
chamber where the poet took his daily 
exercise to strengthen hand and limb. 
Books, birds, flowers, and children—how 
he loved them all, and the least little gift 
of a friend he carefully kept and prized. 
There is something in every room of the 
Longfellow house to charra the eye, and 
each room is a study in itself, 

On coming to Cambridge in 1836, Mr. 
Longfellow had applied at this “ Braizie 
house," as it was then called, for a room, 
and he long occupied the north-east 
chamber, called Washington's room, upon 
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the front of the house, Jooking over the 
meadows to the river. The young poet 
felt at home in the quiet atmosphere of 
this beautiful room, so quaintly “ adorned 
by the gayly-painted tiles characteristic 
of houses built a century ago." On the 
year that he was married (1843) his father- 
in-law, Mr. Nathan Appleton, bought the 
Braizie estate for Mr. Longfellow, giving 
him also a deed of the lot opposite the 
house, having an “ unobstructed view of 
the broad rich meadows of the Charles 
River, and the steeples of Brighton in 
the distance.” The view is so beautiful 
it will never leave my memory. If every 
poet could have such a home, I thought, 
as I stood in Mr. Longfellow's door and 
. looked across over the meadow glowing in 
the sunshine, The organ-grinder always 
had six cents at Mr. Longfellow's door. 
An Italian was playing his sweetest strain 
as I walked up the steps. He lifted his 
hat and gave me a most deferentia] bow 
as I passed. Was I not entering the door 
almost sacred in his eyes? 

Washington's room was for years the 
nursery of the poet's children. As they 
grew older, Mr. Longfellow purchased 
some adjoining lots, on one of which is 
the house now occupied by his son Ernest. 
He bought another lot in the rear, and 
on this lot Mr. Ernest Longfellow has 
erected a cottage in the Qucen Anne 
style. Mr. Longfellow’s estate comprised 
about ten acres. “The old house was 
built in 1759. This is the date on an 
iron in the back of one of the chimneys." 
The house is built “ in the Georgian style, 
square in front, the color buff, with win- 
dow framings, antique pilasters, and bal- 
ustrade on the roof, all in white. It stands 
fifty yards back from Brattle Street, on a 
slight rise in the ground, broken by two 
grassy terraces. The wall along the in- 
side has a high hedge of purple and white 
lilac bushes. In the grounds around are 
tall trees and shrubs. Along each side 
of the house extends a wide veranda. 
In front the view stretches away to the 
Brighton meadows and hills often suf- 
fused with dim gray and violet tints.” 

Lady Washington's drawing-room—the 
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Longfellow parlor—has its furniture of 
white satin covered with gay flowers in 
vines and clusters, and chairs and sofas 
glowing with the same flowers, and in the 
large mirror the flowers in chair and sofa 
and carpet bloom again. In the dining- 
room we see rare old china and striking 
family portraits, and the “ blue-cyed ban- 
ditti," Edith, Alice, and Allegra, look 
down ‘from the walls. The dark-toned 
library is homelike and elegant, with its 
book-lined walls, its portraits, bronzes, 
and screens. Here is one of the most 
striking pictures in the house—the por- 
trait of Liszt standing in the convent door 
and holding a lighted candle high over 
his head. His wonderful face you see 
glowing out from the candle-rays like an 
aureole round his head. The long black 
robe, the spiritual face, the illumined 
rays, once seen you never forget. But 
the “study” is the most interesting room 
in the house; from floor to ceiling are dark 
shining oak panels. * The windows are 
circular, headed with heavy wooden mul- 
lions; the tall oak chimney-piece has 
classic ornamentations. The lofty oaken 
book-cases, completely covering the sides 
of the room, are framed in dark-red cloth. 
Here and there are ornamental brackets 
and marble busts, and with them a fine 
effigy of Washington. Easy-chairs and 
reading-stands are scattered around.” 
There were, when I have been there, 
flowers always in the study. “In the 
center of the room, covered with a well- 
worn Persian carpet, is a round table, lit- 
tered with books and pamphlets. By 
that table the poet sat and wrote. As he 
looked up to speak to you, his eye so 
tender, yet so bright, seemed to be so 
keen and clear as if it ‘read you through 
and through. On the study wall is 
framed and hung the picture of the Swed- 
ish poet, Wallin, with the poem he wrote 
in Swedish on George Washington. 
Among Mr. Longfellow's treasures was a 
letter he valued most highly from the 
Swedish poet, Bishop Tegnér. In a little 
room out of Lady Washington's drawing- 
room is a picture of the Village Smithy, 
and the spreading chestnut-tree before it. 
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All that is left now of the Smithy is this 
picture." Very much to Longfellow's re- 
gret and against his earnest expostula- 
tions, to widen Brattle Street, the beauti- 
ful old chestnut-tree was taken down. 
* Early in the morning the choppers were 
at it. Like burning sparks from the an- 
vi] the chips flew in every direction, and 
soon a crash was heard and the cry went 
up,'The old chestnut is down!' The 
word ran from lipto lip. A crowd quick- 
ly collected, and all, rushing out from 
house to house just as they were, without 
coat or hat, each bore off some fragment 
as a souvenir, until an officer interfered 
and the-plunder ceased. Sothe tree fell, 
but it was at last proposed to the city 
fathers that the children of the public 
schools, by small subscriptions, should 
build out of its wood a great arm-chair 
for the poet's study." And when the 
chair was placed beside the mantel, the 
poet gave orders that every child might 
come to see it, “and the tramp of little 
fcet through the halls for months was the 
despair of housemaids.” The wood is 
ebonized, the chair is perfectly black, the 
cushion and arms are of green leather. 
* The castors are glass balls set in sock- 
ets.” In the chair's back is a piece of 
beautiful carving, of horse-chestnut leaves 
and flowers. In other parts of the chair 
in graceful groups are finely-wrought 
horse-chestnut leaves and burrs. The 
verse beginning * And children coming 
home from school,” etc., is raised in Ger- 
man text around the seat. 
This inscription is on a brass plate un- 
der the cushion: 
To 
The Author 
of 
The Village Blacksmith, 
this chair, made from the wood of the spreading 
chestnut tree, 
is presented as 
an expression of grateful regard and veneration 
b 
the Children ef Cambridge, 
who, with their friends, join in the best wishes and 
congratulations 
on 
this anniversary, 
February a7, 1875. 


Mr. Longfellow’s thanks, in a beautiful 
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poem, “From My Arm-Chair,” were first 
published in the Cambridge Tribune : 
* Am I a King, that I should call my own 
This splendid ebon throne? 


Or by what reason, or what right divine 
Can I proclaim it mine? 
* And thus, dear children, have ye made for mc 
` This day a jubilee, 
And to my more than three-score years and ten 
Brought back my youth again.” 


When I saw him more than a year ago 
and told him he looked younger than 
ever, he said: “I am not going to grow 
old, I am going to grow young now." 
Let us believe that he is now immortally 
young. 

It may be a consolation to poets who 
receive little for their verses, that the 
* Psalm of Life" appeared in the Anick- 
erbocker first, and was sever paid for at 
all. For the “ Voices of the Night," first 
printed in the United States Literary Ga- 
zette, the poet accepted a copy of Chat- 
terton's Works. For the “ Wreck of the 
Hesperus,” $25; for the “Skeleton in 
Armor,” $50. Never paid forthe “ Psalm 
of Life"—but echo forever on its sweet 
harmonies—above all bird-song or cradle 
song—those tuneful, tearful words, how 
gloriously have they paid. Paltry gold 
can never pay their worth. Purely and 
free, like a golden dandelion in the green, 
like a golden star in the blue, they glow 
on, fadeless through ever-changing years. 
Could it come out now for the first time 
—that * Psalm of Life "—what would be 
paid for it? “Bryant first won his fame 
by a hymn to * Death." The first poem 
of Longfellow's that won him “ recogni- 
tion was that translation of those sound- 
ing Spanish lines, exalting the majesty of 
death and singing the shortness of human 
lite." But the first song that rang with 
his own natural voice, winning the recog- 
nition of the world, was not a song of 
death; it was a “ Psalm of Life." 

* * Morituri Salutamus ' is the grandest 
hymn to age ever written." 

* Ah, nothing is too late 
Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate." 

Mr. Longfellow had a rugged-lined 

face, a Roman nose, clear-blue, lustrous 
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eyes, “ deeply set, shaded by overhanging | 


brows." Those eyes would change and 
deepen and brighten and sadden and 
sparkle with his varying moods. Some- 
times they were like wells of tenderness, 
sometimes fountains of over-bubbling 
mirth. When he repeated his own best 
verse, he had the far-off look of an inspired 
seer. These eyes were ever mirrors of his 
soaring, singing soul. The forehead was 
“high, prominent, and square at the tem- 
ples. The cheek-bones were high, the 
face glowed with a beautiful carnation." 
The calm, sweet, tender lips were full and 
clearly defined ; the mouth seemed gentler 
than the forehead. He combined in rare 
harmony a woman's tenderness with a 
man's manliness. 
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I never saw a nobler face, never knew 
a nobler nature, more gentle and humane, 
more hospitable and helpful. He would 
try to make you forget his own greatness 
and bring out any little gift or charm you 
might have. “ Always write your best," 
he said ; “remember, your best." 

The most encouraging words ever 
spoken to me, the most inspiring and 
cheering, came from the lips of the la- 
mented poet. 


And in that higher, brighter blue, 
His tuneful, deathless lyre 

Some happy soul may thril! anew 
With its ennobling fire. 

While evermore till latest time, 
May earth's battalions long 

March to the music of his rhyme, 
And “ suffer and be strong.” 


LYDIA M. MILLARD. 


BERTHOLD AUERBACH, 


THE EMINENT GERMAN STORY WRITER, 


p" February of this year, this famous 
German writer died. His reputation 
as a novelist had long extended through- 
out the civilized world, and in the litera- 
ture of his own country he took rank at 
the head of novelists. He was born of 
Jewish parents in a village of the Black 
Forest, called Nordstetten, in the year 
1812, and was given an excellent educa- 
tion with the view to his becoming a 
minister or Rabbi in the Jewish Church. 
The young man, however, did not take 
kindly to his parents’ wish, but at first 
studied law, and then philosophy. At 
the University of Tabingen he attended 
the lectures of the celebrated Strauss, at 
that time an enthusiastic disciple of He- 
gelian philosophy, and was so impressed 
by him that he gave much time to the 
study of the liberal and pantheistic 
philosophy of that school and of Spinoza ; 
later translating the works of Spinoza 
from the Latin into German, and writing 
a life of that eminent Jewish thinker. 
Auerbach's impulsive temperament led 
him to take part in the political move- 
ments of the students, known by the 
name of the German Burschenschaft (or 
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Fellowship), the aim of which was to re- 
establish Germany as a united nation. 
He was arrested and imprisoned in the 
Suabian fortress Hohenasberg, in 1835. 
When Auerbach was released, he com- 
menced his career as a popular writer, 
living in Frankfort and then in Berlin, 
Breslau, Dresden, and in other cities. 

He early obtained reputation as one of 
the best popular writers in Germany by 
the publication of his “Schwarzwälder - 
Dorfgeschichten " (Black Forest Village 
Stories) in 1843. "They proved a new 
kind of literary production, very accep- 
table to the reading class of Germany. 
Having spent his childhood and youth 
among the villagers of the Black Forest, 
Auerbach was familiar with their simple 
and industrious life, and he produced 
pictures in which he revealed to the 
world its simple, touching beauty. In 
this he displayed his wonderful qualities 
as a writer. He does not describe nature ; 
he represents it simply as it is, in all its 
grandeur and beauty. No other German 
writer of the time has given us such true 
and charming pictures of nature as Auer- 
bach ; noother one understood the voices 
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of the forest pines, the rivulets, and birds 
as Auerbach did. 

The best of all his village stories in the 
opinion of those familiar with his works, 
is “ Barfüssele" (Little Barefoot), the 
story of a little orphan girl, who by her 


energy, faithful application to work, and 
fearless honesty overcomes the greatest 
difficulties, and cuts her way, as it were, 
through a wilderness of thorn-bushes and 
briars up to the position of a noble farm- 
er's wife. 

Auerbach wrote for the masses, indeed, 
but he also wrote for the educated class, 
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and with as great success. We need only 
to mention a few of his larger books to 
show how widely known he became, viz: 
“On the Heights,” “The Villa on the 
Rhine," * Walfried," and “Landolin.” 
These and others have been translated 


into various languages, and enjoyed by 
hundreds of thousands. He always wrote 
with a purpose, and that, in his own view 
of moral affairs, was the improvement 
and elevation of his readers in some re- 
spect. His early University teaching is, 
perhaps, the more noticeable in his best 
written volumes, since what there is of 
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religious thought woven into them par- 
takes of the pantheistic order. In “On 
the Heights " we have the illustration of 
a theory of self-redemption from sin and 
guilt. Dr. Gunther, the queen's physi- 
cian, teaches Irma, the fallen beauty, how 
to atone for her error by withdrawing 
from society, and by making wooden 
spoons and forks for the poor! 

He died in the south of France on the 
8th of February, having gone there in 
vain, as it proved, to find relief from a mal- 
ady of long standing. 

His organization shows the man of 
strong feeling and prompt action. His 
intellect was mainly perceptive, with 
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enough of reflection to mould his im- 
pressions into coherent order, and apply 
them in any direction which he deemed 
desirable. He was broad and liberal as a 
thinker, but not especially profound. 
The great organs of his side-head gave 
him a high appreciation of the practical 
in life; a strong sense of economy, 
, energy, and industry, and also a warm 
appreciation of the beautiful and harmo- 
, nious, especially in the every-day life of 
| people. His imagination was vivid and 
inspiring, but saw its best materials in 
the surroundings and conduct of life. 
As a man he was evidently positive, 
hearty, earnest, and emphatic. 


TRAVELING IN A HOUSE ON WHEELS. 


HSE JOURNAL:—It is raining as 
^" it only can rain in Maine and the 
adjacent province of New Brunswick, and 
Itake the opportunity that the weather 
gives me to communicate with my old 
friend, the JoURNAL. I, with a brother 
photographer, am making a tour of the 
upper St. John's River in a photographic 
saloon on wheels. 

The St. John is the largest river empty- 
ing at the coast between the St. Lawrence 
and the Gulf of Mexico, and is navigable 
for small steamers for a long distance. 
The water is deep, and the current re- 
markably swift and strong. The scenery 
along its banks is diversified, and in many 
places very beautiful. It rises in North- 
ern Maine; for some distance is the boun- 
dary line between Maine and New Bruns- 
wick; sweeps by Fredericton, the capital 
of New Brunswick, and empties by the 
city of St. John, the largest settlement 
in the province. 

To reach the city of St. John take one 
of the boats of the International Steam- 


ship Line from Boston direct, or the i 


Eastern or Boston and Maine Railroad 
to Portland, thence via. Maine Central to 
Bangor, thence via. E. & N. A. RR., to 
St. John. From St. John steamers of the 
Union Line convey passengers up the 
river to Fredericton, a small though beau- 
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tifully laid-out city, on a gentle slope 
near the river. It contains the Govern- 
ment buildings, and others of a good deal 
of beauty and importance. 

Opposite Fredericton you can take the 
New Brunswick Railroad to Woodstock, 
an active, thriving little city, forty-odd 
miles above the last-mentioned place. It 
is above Woodstock, in Carleton and Vic- 
toria Counties, New Brunswick, that we 
are making a summer's work in the vil- 
lages and hamlets alongthe river. Cross- 

ing from Maine, we make our first stóp at 
Florenceville, twenty-three miles above 
Woodstock. This village is very pleas- 
antly situated on the slope of a hill over- 
looking the river, which sweeps by in 
that grand, majestic way characteristic of 
the St. John. 

The village consists of but a single 
street, well lined with stores and dwell- 
ing-houses, while two other streets branch 
off at right anglestothe river. Quite an 
interesting feature of the place is the 

| ferry across the river. 

On either side large posts are firmly 
set into the earth, From these there 
stretches from side to side a twisted wire 
rope of large size. On this are placed 
two grooved iron wheels, similar to those 
used upon rolling barn-doors, and from 
these ropes run to a flat-bottomed boat 
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below. When it is desired to cross, the 
rope connecting the forward end of the 
boat to the forward wheel is shortened by 
winding the boat-end up with a crank, 
and, the swift current catching the boat, 
causes the wheels to roll swiftly along the 
rope, and a quick passage is made. Pas- 
sengers, teams, and loads of all descrip- 
tion are thus ferried over. As the depot 
of the New Brunswick Railroad is oppo- 
site the village, a large amount of freight 
is brought across on the ferry. 

From Florenceville our road winds 
gracefully. along the river shore. The 
banks, high and percipitous, are fringed 
with small white beeches that wave 
gracefully in the summer breeze; the 
farm-houses nestle in the laps of broad 
farms that slope from the wooded hills 
beyond, to the river; cattle, sheep, and 
horses graze in the pastures by the road- 
side, and lift their heads, half-affrighted, 
as they catch a sight of our "house on 
wheels," and over all the beauteous land- 
scape smiles the glowing summer sun, 
and a look of contentment rests over all. 

We are remote from hotel accommo- 
dations, so our teamster unhitches his 
four horses, and, pouring a liberal supply 
of oats upon the grass, leaves them to 
eat to their satisfaction, while we gather 
a few wild strawberries from the fields 
near by, and finish our noonday meal 
with a draught of pure country milk, 
which we purchase at a farm-house. 

As we start again, a farmer approaches 
and asks: “ Where do you come from? 
Where are you going? How much does 
that building weigh? Isn’t it a pretty 
good tug for four horses? What’s that 
black stuff on your fingers—tar ? " 

The last answer, “Nitrate of silver," 
apparently puzzles him, and he rubs his 
hands thoughtfully, as we move on to- 
ward Upper Wicklow. 

This place is not, as the reader might 
suppose, a village, but consists of a cross- 
road and a store—the store being a dwell- 
ing-house also. We draw up on the road- 
side by the river bank opposite the store, 
unhitch our team, and, in a few hours, 
are ready for work. 
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Our first customer is a young man, clad 
in a rough homespun suit and woodman’s 
shirt, who walks in with his hat on one 
side of his head, and a quid of tobacco 
in his mouth. 

* Well," he drawls, * I'd kinder like to 
have my face drawed off if you think it 
won't bust yer machine. Haw! haw! 
haw !" 

He evidently thinks the remark origi- . 
nal and expects us to be convulsed with 
laughter. But we have heard the same 
phrase so many times each day for the 
year past, that to laugh is impossible. 
So we gravely inform him that there is no 
danger to be feared for the “machine,” 
as we have had our own face “drawed 
off " for the express purpose of intimidat- 
ing the potato-bugs. Anuproarious laugh 
follows this remark, and our subject is in 
good humor for his picture. 

He first asks where to sit, and, when 
directed to the posing chair, sits down 
with his back to the camera, and, when 
requested to reverse his position, sits 
astride of the arm of the chair, which 
happens to be in front. But by a vigor- 
ous use of the operator's hands, he is 
soon in position. 

Viewed through the camera, we find the 
cranial development to be thus: 

A head fully up to the average size, and 
of fair quality. — Mirthfulness, Self-es- 
teem, an l Approbativeness in combina- 
tion with large animal organs, giving a 
delight in coarse jokes and obscene sto- 
ries, and tales of personal prowess and 
bravado. The intellect and the higher 
nature, as represented through the semi- 
intellectual and moral faculties, find but 
little expression in the life, and marks of 
low dissipation hover around the mouth. 
This is the type of a class, and yet there 
are exceptions, where " the good, the true, 
and the beautiful” find their way to the 
surface. 

The necessity for some trifling pur- 
chase calls me to the store across the 
way, where I find “ ye opulent merchant,” 
lying on his back on the counter, with 
one leg, on which the pant-leg has been 
rolled up to the knee, elevated in the air, 
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at an angle of forty-five degrees, the boot 
and stocking just showing themselves 
from behind a tea-chest. A comical po- 
sition, and yet the old man is living an 
earnest, kindly life. 

We board at quite a comfortable farm- 
house, where the children, by actual 
count, number six, but if one were to 
judge by their incessant shouts of “ Mar" 
and “ Par,” the number of times they tip 
our tea over, and the wild chorus of yells 
. that arises every now and then, they would 
number twenty at least. 

In the morning, while we are yet in the 
land of dreams, two boys, of the ages of 
ten and twelve, burst unceremoniously 
into our room, and, despite our remarks 
that we shall be down presently, sit in 
staring wonder while we make our toilet. 
They make a similar attempt the next 
morning, but we have had the forethought 
to apply a patent door-fastener to the 
door, and are afraid that we really enjoy- 
ed their ineffectual attempts to enter. 
When we come out on the landing we see 
them roosting dejectedly on the stair- 
rail. 

When our day’s work is over, and even- 
ing has come again, we leave the tu- 
multuous scene of the noise and visit our 
friend, the river. The banks here are 
nearly one hundred feet high, and, gener- 
ally speaking, are very steep. We clam- 
ber down a rude pathway, beside which a 
rill trickles, grasping the slender boughs 
at hand to prevent falling. Through 
the dense foliage the river glows in the 
rays of the setting sun like a broad 
band of gold, with here and there ripples 
that resemble antique carving. 

At the water's edge we find ourselves 
on a narrow stretch of gravelly beach, 
broken here and there by huge dark 
rocks, and, again, by tiny streams that 
ripple through it. And the river rolls on 
and on, and on, peaceful and calm and 
grand in the knowledge of its might, re- 
‘ceiving with open arms its tributary 
streams, bearing its burdens of commerce, 
and being swallowed up at last in the 
great Atlantic. 

There is much of selfishness, much ot 
wickedness, much of untruth in this 
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world of ours; and yet we have seen hu- 
"man lives that roll on as grandly, as 
peacefully, as lovingly as the St. John 
and are as fully swallowed up in the divine 
love as it is in the mighty ocean. 

There are many rough places in th: St. 
John, but often they are hidden from 
sight by the depths of water; so in the 
lives of men there are many sorrows, but 
the depths of soul possessed by some 
hide them from those whom they help 
along life's highway. 

Our brother "artist " is with us, and, 
having business at  Florenceville, he 
pushes off a raft that is lying at the shore, 
and floats slowly down the river, with the 
sunlight lingering about him, and the 
water smiling up at times as though 
pleased with his company. By-and-by, 
he drifts under the shadow of a bluff and 
is lost to view. So much it is like human 
life—drifting from sunshine into shadow, 
and from sliadow into sunshine—that we 
turn with a half sigh, and clamber up the 
rough pathway, under the overhanging 
branches, to the meadows above. And 
yet, why need we sigh? Asin photog- 
raphy a certain amount of shadow is 
necessary to make a clear, distinct pict- 
ure; so in human life shadow is necessa- 
ry to make that life show plainly for good. 
And it is in the shadow that the lamp of 
Hope and Love shines brightest. 

JAMES PERRIGO. 
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ANTICIPATION. 


* AT summers eve, when Heaven's ethereal bow 

Spans with bright arch the glittering hille be- 
low, 

Why to yon mountain turns the musing eye, 

Whose sunbright summit mingles with the 
sky? 

Why do those cliffs of shadowy tint appear 

More sweet than all the landscape smiling 
near? 


** "Tis distance lends enchantment to the view 
And robes the mountain in ite ezure hue. 
Thus with delight we linger to survey 
The promised Joys of life's unmeasured way : 
Thus from afar each dim discovered scene 
More pleasing seems tbau all the past bath 

been, 
And every form that fancy can repair 
From dark oblivion, glows divinely there." 
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THE WITCH-MARK. 
CHAPTER I. 


* O, I have suffered 
With those that I saw suffer ! a brave vessel 
Who had, no doubt, some noble creatures in her ; 
Dashed all to pieces,” 


—TEMPEST, Act 1, Scene 2. 
« I WISH you wouldn't put our George 

on board that foreign-bound ship," 
said a feeble voice to a stout man who 
puffed a cigar in a chair opposite. 

* Well, wife, it is all for the boy's good. 
He's nothing but a spooney as it is, and 
'twill be the making of him. What's the 
use of making pictures, anyway? He'll 
just be nothing as he goes on." 

At this moment a handsome boy of 
perhaps eighteen years, with a breezy stir 
and vivacity, entered, just in time to hear 
the latter part of what his father said, 
and he replied to it in a bright, off-hand 
way, that did not seem in the least 
spooney-like. 

“T guess you are about right, father, in 
thinking me a good-for-nothing. I'll go, 
mother; it's only for a year, and, per- 
haps, it w/l make a man of me.” And 
so it was decided that the youth should 
visit “foreign ports " in one of his father's 
ships bound for-China. 

The staunch ship Asa went her voy- 
age, George acting as a sort of super- 
cargo, which would seem to contradict 
the assertion of his father that he was 
good for nothing. He was no mean 
artist, and on the voyage delighted all on 
board with his ready caricatures of men 
and events. 

All was promising and prosperous till 
the 4ssa approached the end of her voy- 
age, It was near the period known as 
the line gale, or equinoctial storm, when 
off the rock-bound coast of Maine, that 
the hurricane came upon them in all its 
terrible might. They were off a long 
reef of rocks known as the Cuckolds, a 
heavy wind and tide drifting them thereon. 
Utter destruction was before them, when 
a sudden whirl of the furious elements 
drifted them aside, and dashed them 
upon the shore within a narrow bay of 
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comparative safety. The stout ship, 
riven and tortured by the storm, was 
driven upon the rocks, and left there her 
staunch ribs, scattered and helpless. Few 
of the crew escaped, and among these 
George Radford, bruised and bleeding, 
survived the terrible ruin. 

He was roused to consciousness by a 
kindly voice saying, “ Take heart, manny ; 
you're all right." 

The gale had subsided with the ap- 
proach of day, and as the glorious lumi- 
nary blazed upon the still raging billows, 
and drove afar the black clouds, a sorrow- 
ful sight was opened to view: dead and 
dying men, masses of cargo, and the bat- 
tered hull of man's most perfect work- 
manship, looking in its ruin like some 
beautiful, sentient being overcome by 
a relentless destiny. — 

The few inhabitants of the inhospitable 
region were not unused to these disasters, 
and afforded all the relief possible in sav- 
ing the cargo and supplying the wants of 
the few survivors of the catastrophe. 
George followed his guide to a hut under 
the lee of the promontory, where a woman 
placed him on a rude bed, and ministered 
a8 best she could to his suffering condi- 
tion, dressing his wounds with.the cool- 
ing leaves of burdock and plantain, infal- 
lible panaceas for all human aches and 
pains., For several days he was too ill to 
move, but at length he crawled out upon 
the rocks, where he sat gazing listlessly 
upon the long reach of ocean, dotted 
here and there by those rocky islands 
found along that coast; ragged peaks of 
granite, many of which were surmounted 
by their beautiful garniture of trees. 

With the eye of an artist he took in 
the wild, solitary grandeur of the scene, 
and with the inspiration of the poet, half 
chanted aloud a rude rhythm to the deep 
monotone of the unresting ocean. A 
touch upon his knee arrested his atten- 
tion, and looking down a small brown 
hand rested upon it, while its mate softly 
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tapped his shoulder, and a pair of dark 
eyes peered into his face, while a childish 
voice asked : 

“Do you feel bad to be cast away?” 

“Yes, indeed, I do.” 

“Iam glad of it," she rejoined, with a 
laugh that was nearer to a sob. 

“Who are you, little one? Do you 
live in this region?” 

“I comed here in a big storm, just as 
you did. Granny says ’tis an evil sign to 
you and me.” 

Radford now looked more attentively 
at the little shape leaning over him— 
brown-faced, with masses of yellow hair 
curling and burnt in the sun. A scanty 
gown, rudely blown away from round 
limbs, exhibited their symmetry to the 
knees, while the feet were half hidden by 
the kelp and sea-weed that covered the 
rocks. Something strange, weird, and 
unaccordant with the rudeness of her 
surroundings sent the blood back to his 
heart with a feeling of pain, and he ten- 
derly pressed the little figure nearer to his 


side. At this she drew in a long breath, 
and, moving slightly back, said: 

“Oh, mister, you don't know! I must 
never let anybody like me. Granny 


looked hard at you when you didn't 
know nothing, and she said you was like 
an angel, but 1 was—like——" 

*Like what?" asked the youth, smil- 
ing with a, gratified, boyish vanity, and 
blushing at the same time. 

“I mustn't tell; but the wicked man 
has put his mark on me." ; 

She drew back, and stood erect on her 
bare feet, planted with peculiar firmness, 
and, bending her head, fixed her dark 
eyes upon his face under brows so con- 
tracted that they made a straight line 
above them and across her forehead. It 
was certainly very peculiar, but by no 
means unhandsome. 

George was lost in studying the face 
artistically, and made no comment, at 
which she said : 

“You see what it is! All the witches 
are born with that black mark." 

“ Well, the witches are born to be very 
handsome, then." 
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This innocent flattery was interrupted 
by the call of Mrs. Hooker, who appear- 
ed on the sand below, and beckoned the 
child to follow her. Radford follow- 
ed also down the rocks to the little hut 
nestled below amid junipers and sage 
and tufts of wormwood and tansy. He 
now remembered that while he had been 
ill and helpless, he had heard a child 
croning rude rhymes, and several times a 
fresh, warm cheek had been pressed to 
his own. He had supposed this a mix- 
ture of his dreams and not reality, though 
some of.the words she had sung haunt- 
ed his mind. 

He was able now to associate this with 
the strange child of the rocks, and oniy 
wondered that he had seen so little of 
her. That she was an exotic in this wild 
region was very evident; and how she 
should be left here, growing up in utter 
ignorance, seemed incomprehensible. 


CHAPTER II. 


! 
* She dwelt amid the untrodden ways, 
Beside the springs of Dove; 
A maid whom there were none to praise, 


And very few to love." 
—Worpswortn. 


| JosH HOOKER, a low, square-built fish- 
| erman, had lived with his wife Sally more 
than forty years under the hill, which 
sheltered them from the rough northern 
! winds of that region. A simple-hearted, 
` kindly pair were they, content with the 
: daily round of human necessities and 
‘ neighborly offices, and devoid of any 
| spark of what is called ambition. Once 
; or twice a year Parson Sawyer, an apostle 
of the olden time, sculled his little 
wherry into the cove, and gave them, as 
i best he might, scraps of reading, and 
i what was more, his prayers and benedic- 
: tions, otherwise their lives might be said 
to be uneventful. 
| The great cvent of their lives was, 
| however, when a heavy storm, ten years 
before our story, drove the English brig- 
antine Lingard ashore, very nearly on the 
spot where the 4ssa was wrecked. Mr. 
| Hooker said : 
i “Itwas just the kind of storm that you 
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had, and the captain and all on board 
perished, but—" and he glanced at the 
little girl, who stood with her arm over 
his shoulder. 

“All but me," she interjected; and 
contracted her dark, delicate line over 
the eyes. 

* Yes, that's so, Cosset; and the wreck 
brought us this here bird, this pretty, 
Mother-Carey chicken." 

“Hush, Josh; don't you know Father 
Sawyer told us not to pamper or be- 
praise Pauline ?” 

“Then her name is Pauline?” said 
George, admiring the girl’s elegant pose 
and low, white forehead, kept white by 
overhanging curls. 

“ Besides, Josh, all the people are afraid 
of Pauline because of the mark.” 

Josh answered by a low, incredulous 
laugh, and drew her nearer to himself, 
saying, after a pause: 

“Tf it is a witch-mark, I'll take all the 
mischief upon me that birdie can do,” at 
which the child patted his rough, beard- 
covered cheek with her small hand. 

The superstitions current in the past 
ages still keep their hold in obscure, soli- 
tary hamlets, where this feature of the 
eyebrows, the presence of a ruby mole, or 
crook of the little finger, are in our day 
regarded with superstitious horror by the 
ignorant. It was plain to be seen that 
Pauline had been made nervously sensi- 
tive by the disfavor of the people around 
her to the shape of her eyebrows, and she 
rather increased the intensity of their 
contour by the habit of -involuntary con- 
traction of them. 

“Bless my soul!” cried Sally, starting 
from the settle upon which she was seat- 
ed netting a fish-net, and hurrying to the 
door, “if here aint the Parson !" 

Father Sawyer was a man of nearly 
ninety summers—tall, erect, of full but 
not corpulent size, who for seventy years 
had given religious instruction to the in- 
habitants along the coast and islands of 
north-east Maine. His voice was of that 
grave, sympathetic kind that wins the 
heart and inspires respect, while a pair of 
large, deep-set eyes, under black eye- 
brows, were of great beauty even now. 
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“Well, Josh, I heard the shipwreck 
had brought you another Paul, and so I 
am here, you see.” Saying this, he dis- 
engaged a red bandanna from his head, 
showing a profusion of white, silky hair 
waving in curls to his shoulders. He 
now took the hand of George as he had 
done that of Josh and Sally, held him at 
arm's length, and scrutinized his face. 

“You will do, young man; but as Paul 
found a viper to fasten on his hand at the 
shipwreck of Malita, we must see to it 
that only lambs, perhaps angels, meet 
you here." 

“Amen!” responded George; and, to 
his surprise, the child uttered an amen 
also. 

“ And how is our Mother-Carey chick- 
en? Has she learned her lessons? and 
can she say her verses, aye?” 

* She's a good girl, and l'arns her les- 
sons, Father; but somehow she's so dif- 
ferent from us, that I pity the poor lamb." 

* Run down to the wherry and bring 
me a bundle there. I have books and a 
paper or two, and a plum or so, yon 
shall see," said the Parson. 

The child obeyed with alacrity, and 
when she was gone he took the arm of 
George, and leading him to a shelf on the 
rocks, thus addressed him: 

“I have lived so long that coming 
events seem now present, young man, 
and I foresee that God has designs in 
your coming here. That poor, bright 
child, perhaps through it may find help 
in some way. To take her from Josh 
would well-nigh break his heart; but 
Sally, a good creature, loving the child, 
has etill a superstitious fear of her, and 
this is wrong done her." 

“Ts there no clue to her history?” in- 
terrupted Radford. 

“Scarcely any. The mother, like others 
on board the Lingard, was washed on 
shore so exhausted that it was impossible 
to restore her, and she died, shielding to 
the last the poor infant of perhaps two 
years. I performed the sad rites over 
the dead, and never a more pitiful one. 
She must have been a comely woman. 
She gave the witch-mark to her child, 
which is not an ill one, to my eyes." 
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“Nor to mine,” answered George. “I 
am an artist, and can admire Nature in 
all her manifestations.” 

The Parson's fine eyes studied the face 
of his companion, and he at length re- 
plied: 

“An artist should be nearer to God 
than other men. I see no evil in your 
face.” 

Radford winced a little under this neg- 
ative praise ; perhaps all of us would feel 
the same. He arose as Father Sawyer 
did, and followed him up the bank to 
where a few old pines and hemlocks 
sighed in the breeze. 

* Here,” said the elder, “are the graves 
of the wrecked mariners brought hither 
by the relentless waves, and here lies the 
mother of Pauline.” 

Saying this, he laid his hand upon the 
head of the child, who had followed 
silently as they walked to the burial- 
place. 

It was a picturesque scene—one never 
to be obliterated from the mind of the 
artist—that long ocean reach, dotted with 
islands; the hut beneath the junipers, 
and its semicircle of sand, marking a 
quiet haven; the old pines over the 
peaceful graves ; the white-haired, saintly 
minister, and the weird, barefooted child 
over its mother's grave. 

“T named the child Pauline Lingard: 
remembering the shipwrecked apostle, 
and in memory of the lost vessel, and I 
sprinkled baptismal water upon her brow, 
thus making her a lamb of Christ Jesus 
our Lord. I must be away now, young 
man, for I came only to look after my 
little lamb, not knowing what might be.” 

“I must go, too,” replied the youth ; 
“but I feel a strange interest in this 
child.” 

“That is natural. You are in your first 
youth, nearer boyhood than manhood, 
and she is near maidenhood. She is 
good, and fair to the eye. Luckily, our 
fisher-boys are afraid of her. I look to 
you, young man, to interest yourself in 
her behalf.” 

Radford colored deeply, foreseeing a 
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difficulty because of the ignorance of the 
girl, to say nothing of the many obstacles 
that all at once sprang to view. Perceiv- 
ing his hesitation, Father Sawyer re- 
sumed : 

"I would by no means have her go 
hence at present; but her guardians are 
old and scarcely the kind to well foster 
so elegant a plant. She has intimations 
of blood unknown to theirs, and has 
vague longings and desires that can have 
no fruition in her present environments. 
But I must away before turn of tide. 
Think of what I have said." 

Radford lingered several weeks after 
this interview: he hardly knew why, for 
his parents had urged his return home, 
and the weather was cold and inclement. 
Pauline was much of the time clamber- 
ing the rocks with him, and pointing out 
objects of interest that would otherwise 
have escaped him. When the air was 
soft, the two rowed out among the rocks 
and islands of the bay, fished in the 
waters, and gathered shells and seaweed 
along the shore. It was a life of en- 
chantment to the young artist, who was 
growing daily more and more wrapt in 
the companionship of the barefooted 
child, whose blush glowed warmly 
through the sun-burned cheek as her 
companion touched her hand in the man- 
agement of the boat, or lifted her over 
the sharp edges of the cliff. At length 
he awoke to consciousness. 

“I must go away, Pauline; and when 
Iam gone you will forget me.” 

* Why should I forget you?” she re- 
turned, contracting her dark brows, and 
fixing her large eyes upon his face. 

* Why should you remember me, Pau- 
line? You will be wifesome day to one of 
these fishermen, and die like the rest of 
them, and be buried under the pines." 

The oar dropped from the hands of the 
little maid, and the boat gave a great 
lurch. Starting to her feet, she cried 
rather than spoke: 

“Never, never! When you are gone, 
I will go to the top of Baldhead and 
throw myself into the sea." 
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CHAPTER III. 


* The fairest face hath never brought 
Its fairest look—the deepest thought 
Is never into language wrought." 
—E. Oaxzs SurTH. 


“ THAT is a strange face you are so fond 
of sketching, George,” said his mother, 
holding a drawing up to the light. 

“ How do you like it, mother?” 

“Iam no judge in such things; but it 
seems to me I should be afraid of it. I 
suppose it is one of your ideals that lives 
only in the fancy of an artist." 

* Not in the least. It isa true portrait, 
and not half so beautiful as the girl her- 
self." . 

“Why, George, can it be the bare- 
footed girl of the wreck! Poor thing! 
she must be dreadfully out of place where 
she is." 

“That is true, mother; and I reproach 
myself that I have not tried to provide 
for her elsewhere." 

* George, George, do not think of her. 
She must be totally demoralized by the 
life among those ignorant fishermen." 

George pondered over his mother's 
words, knowing her pride of caste, and 
her repugnance to everything aside from 
her daily routine; but none the less was 
he determined to see Pauline once more. 

It was now the [ndian summer, that 
beautiful escapade of Nature by which 
she strives to renew again the beauties of 
the year. Two years had elapsed—two 
busy years of study by which he had en- 
deavored to efface from his mind the 
barefooted maid of the rocks. He was 
often from home long intervals, in which 
amid the wildest scenery he sought ma- 
terials for his art. Many faces grew 
under his pencil, and many a dull, com- 
mon one took a line of beauty borrowed 
from that of Pauline. 

It was a day of peculiar loveliness as 
the young artist idly propelled his boat 
in the direction of Baldhead, around the 
shoulder of which nestled the hut of 
Joshua Hooker. His heart beat quickly 
as he approached, and looking up he be- 
held a tall, slender figure standing on the 
beetling rock and gazing seaward. It 
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was Pauline. Rounding the cape, his 
keel grated upon the sand, and he mount- 
ed the rock. He met her on her descent, 
and extended his hands with a warm 
greeting, which she returned with a faint— 

“Come at last!” and burst into tears. 

“You have missed me, then, Pauline?” 
he answered, taking her hand, which was 
icy cold. She was rudely clad, but noth- 
ing could disguise the wondrous beauty 
which the two years had developed. 
Sally met them on the sands, having, it 
seemed, come in search of her protégé. 

“Ah, Mr. George,” she said, “I am 
glad you have come. Father Sawyer said 
you would come back,” and she glanced 
furtively at Pauline, who hastened on- 
ward in silence. - 

“ I fear she is not well,” said the other. 

“She must go from this place. She 
has no companions here, and Joshua says 
she will die.” 

“T will not die; why should I?" said 
the girl. 

“Surely, no; surely, no.” 

This was said by Josh Hooker, who 
took the arm of Pauline, and led her 
homeward. 

Weeks passed away, and still the artist 
lingered. The cold November rains came 
down, and still he sat at twilight in the 
lurid light of the fisherman's hut—a fire 
made of the drift-wood from many a gal- 
lant ship wrecked along the coast. 

Pauline had recovered something of 
her gayety, but was more reserved than 
in former times, while her beauty of form 
and face were greatly augmented. George 
saw this with the eye of an artist, not 
that of a lover, hence he joined in all her 
innocent pursuits, with no quickening of 
the pulse and no anxieties for the 
future. 

A looker-on might have observed his 
long interviews with the foster parents of 
Pauline quite into the night, long after the 
lights in the few cottages along the coast 
were extinguished; and now Josh and 
Sally began to talk of going abroad—of 
even visiting Bath and Portland before 
the winter set in, and Pauline was to go 
with them. Some little finery and more 
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‘comfort was apparent in the dress of the | 


latter also, before George took his leave, 
as it was needful for him to do. 

Not long after the return home of the 
artist, he was one day startled by the 
sudden entrance of Mrs. Radford into his 
studio, who exclaimed : 

“Good gracious! Some queer people 
down-stairs are asking for you—an old 
man and woman who might have come 
out of Noah's Ark, and a tall girl in short 
petticoats, and hair all over her face." 

George smiled consciously, and hasten- 
ed below, followed by his mother. The 
three visitants rose at his entrance, and 
each shook him by the hand, the girl 
barely extending her fingers. 

* Mother," he said, “ these are the kind 
people who befriended me after the ship- 
wreck"; and, leading Pauline forward, 
he added, “and this is Pauline, of whom 
you have heard me speak." 

A bright smile illumined the face of the 
girl at these words, and even Mrs. Rad- 
ford felt its sweetness, for she put back 
the curls from the brow, and kissed her 
cheek, at which Josh exclaimed: 

. “Oh, ma'am, you can not but love her, 
and it will nigh break our old hearts to 
part with her!" 

The mother glanced at George, and 
then at the group before her, only in part 
comprehending the meaning of it; but 
the entrance of Capt. Radford set all 
right. He warmly greeted the family; 
thanked them for the care they had ex- 
tended to his property, more than all to 
his son. He surveyed Pauline from 
head to foot, muttering: “ So-ho! a hand- 
some maid, George, ah! Makes a good 
picture, ah 1" 

“These people mean to leave her here, 
I think," his wife whispered in his ear. 

* Why not? why not? Room enough. 
Will be company for you, wife." 

Mrs. Radford looked aghast. A sea of 
troubles arose in her mind’s eye. But 
it was at length decided that Pauline 
should remain, and Josh and Sally, weep- 
ing like two children, took their depart- 
ure, laden with gifts, and books and other 
donations for the good Parson Sawyer. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


GEORGE RADFORD, wedded to his art, 
was heart-safe, so far as Pauline was in- 
terested, and thus several years elapsed, 
during which she had matured to higher 
loveliness. To the many graces of 
maidenhood were added the sweetest of 
tempers, and so many winning ways that 
Mrs. Radford declared she was losing the 
witch-mark. 

“I really hope that will not be," re- 
plied her son, thoughtfully. 

In the meanwhile, he had painted a 
picture, entitled “The. Witch of the 
Wreck." It was gorgeous in coloring, 
and rich in suggestion. A wild, savage 
coast, beaten by the sea, and overhung 
with black clouds; a headland of bald 
rock, upon which was drifting a splendid 
ship, her masts and spars and ropes made 
visible by the light streaming from above 
and emanating from a figure in the cen- 
ter of the vessel. This figure was a 
woman, dark-eyed ang radiant in the glow 
of supreme youth and beauty. One hand 
held back her masses of golden hair, and 
the other was arched over her brow, as if 
to aid the eyes that peered into the black- 
ness of the night. The strong wind 
swept aside her scanty garments, reveal- 
ing the rich contour of limb and the half 
uncovered bust. It was in the eyes, the 
hair, the brow upon which the artist had 
expended the depths of his art. The 
latter was contracted in the intensity of 
the gaze, making a straight, black line 
over eyes so deep, so brilliant, that the 
observer grew spell-bound before them. 

George Radford, whose reputation had 
become confirmed as an artist of power, 
was desirous to exhibit this picture 
abroad. Accordingly, when his wish 
became known, letters of introduction 
were supplied him, and he made his way 
to the great city of London. Nor was he 
disappointed there in the impression 
made by his master-piece. Thousands 
flocked to admire “The Witch of the 
Wreck,” hardly knowing which most to 
commend, the wonderful landscape, if so 
it might be called, or the gorgeous beauty 
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of the figure posed in the midst of the 
impending ruin. * Beautiful, exceeding- 
ly!" went from lip to lip, and orders 
poured in upon the American artist. 

At length the fame of the picture reach- 
ed the ears of Sir Ralph Dinsmore, a 
once popular member of Parliament, but 
long since living in seclusion, owing, it 
was believed, to the sudden death of a 
beloved wife, and loss of a no less be- 
loved daughter. A moody,taciturn man, 
he rarely left the boundary of his estate, 
busying himself as best he might in agri- 
culture, and in promoting the welfare of 
his tenants. Forced by some contingency 
to go to London, he took occasion to 
visit the Gallery of Fine-Arts, where was 
exhibited the work of the artist. He 
gave a careless glance at first, absorbed 
in the rich, warm light of the picture. 

Suddenly he started. A deathly pallor 
spread over his face, and he staggered to 
one side ; recovering himself, he grasped 
the arm of Radford, and essayed to speak, 
but words would not come. At length, 
as if aroused from the stupor of an incu- 
bus, he faltered out: 

“Who is the original? Where is she?" 

The artist endeavored to quiet him, 
and evaded a direct reply. 

“Ts she alive? Is she in England?” 

* Why do youask? What is it to you 
who is the original, if such ever existed ?" 

The question invaded the monopoly 
he held in the original. 

* Tell me the name of the girl, if noth- 
ing more," persisted the other. 

* She was found in a fisherman's hut, 
and is called Pauline," 

“A fisherman's daughter! Never, with 
that look and face!" and he turned away 
with a weary movement as of one whose 
last hope is blighted. Radford took his 
arm, and led him to a private room. 

We must now return to Portland, 
where events demand our attention. 
Capt. Radford, as may be inferred, was a 
man of wealth, largely interested in 
commerce, and of a liberal, generous 
make, willing to enjoy life as it passed in 
a sensible and indulgent way. The repu- 
tation of George abroad gratified him 
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more than he was willing to confess, de- 
spite his general contempt for picture- 
making. But, as he said, * Pauline was 
an uncommon fine girl, and worth mak- 
ing a picture of.” 

In the way of business, a ship "of which 
he was mostly owner was bound for En- 
gland, and he determined to take a voy- 
age in her, accompanied by Mrs. Radford 
and Pauline. They would see the world, 
and see George, and see how “ The Witch 
of the Wreck" looked in the fogs of 
London. Accordingly, they arrived, and, 
not finding the artist in his studio, went 
at once to the exhibition gallery. They 
were shown to the private room to which 
George had led the Baronet, and with 
whom he was in conversation. 

Pauline's rich, radiant beauty lighted 
up the little somber apartment as she 
entered, casting aside her bonnet at the 
same time, with a pretty, girlish art, will- 
ing to make her advent charming. Greet- 
ings—warm, unconventional, American 
greetings—were exchanged, Pauline pre- 
senting her cheek for the family kiss. 
For the first time in his life, the pulse of 
the artist thrilled at the touch of the vel- 
vet cheek. For the first time she was 
not merely an object of artistic beauty, 
but a warm embodiment of that maiden 
grace and loveliness which no manful 
eye can look upon with indifference. 

Sir Ralph slowly arose to his feet upon 
the entrance of the family, scarcely ob- 
truding a glance, and, with well-bred 
courtesy, was about to retire, when some- 
thing in the voice of Pauline arrested 
him. He turned sharply about, and then 
seizing her arm gazed upon her face. 
This apparent rudeness caused her to re- 
coil from him with the witch-mark upon 
her brow as defined as in her earlier days. 

“Mary Greame! Can it be? Speak! 
From whence are you?” 

* Pauline Lingard,” replied the girl, in 
a low voice, won to a feeling of pity for 
the distressed Baronet. 

“Thou art my child—my child!” he 
exclaimed, vehemently. “That is the 
Dinsmore mark upon your brow—the 
witch-mark of vulgar minds.” 
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Pauline shrank from his embrace. She 
glanced at George, at Capt. Radford, and 
then, with a graceful movement, laid her 
head upon the shoulder of the latter, 
bursting into tears. 

“Pauline Lingard! ‘Lingard!’ That 
was the name of the ship in which my 
daughter embarked, and was never heard 
from after leaving port. The brigantine 
Lingard.” 

The whole now flashed over the mind 
of Pauline, and she exclaimed : 

"Oh, George! George! Why did I 
ever leave the hut under the rocks? Take 
me back, father! Take me back! Let 
me die with you!” and she clung to the 
neck of Capt. Radford, who, disengaging 
herarms, laid her almost fainting in those 
of his wife. 

“ A fatal, fatal work is mine,” whisper- 
ed the artist. turning away. 

“Let us hope not,” said the Baronet. 
“Let me relate what transpired nearly 
twenty years ago. The captain of my 
yacht was a fine, manly fellow, who for 
several years was my companion in ex- 
cursions to the South of Europe, along 
the northern shores of Scotland, and the 
Hebrides. Quick of thought, handsome 
in person, and in every way endearing 
himself to me, I forgot that these same 
qualities might make their way to the 
heart of a young girl.” 

Pauline bent her witch-look earnestly 
upon the speaker, who, gazing at her, 
said : l 

“There, with such a face, such a look, 
Mary often sat at the feet of her mother, 
and lured away the heart of Donald 


“Why talk in this wise, sir?" broke in 
Capt. Radford. “A true-hearted sailor 
is fit for a queen, letting alone an idle 
hussy lolling on shipboard.” 

The Baronet, unused to American 
views in this relation, showed the witch- 
mark across his brow, eyeing the speaker 
with puzzled scrutiny. 

“Goon, sir; let us hear how it ended,” 
continued the Captain. Turning, at the 
same time, to his son, he muttered: 
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"George is no interloper, at home or 
abroad." 

*'There is little more to tell. The 
lovers were married with my consent, 
and he took charge of a fine, fast-sailing 
vessel, in which Mary went with him 
several years. This brigantine was named 
‘Lingard, a beautiful craft, fitted out 
with all the appliances that wealth could 
furnish to make a home for wife and 
child, and the latter must be the beauti- 
ful Pauline Lingard, the witch of the 
wreck. They embarked for Quebec, and 
from that day to this no tidings cver 
came of her." 

It was now Capt. Radford's turn to 
givethe supplement of thestory, which he 
did briefly as he had learned it from his 
son. As he closed, he laid his hand ten- 
derly on the head of Pauline, saying: 

“T don't know your laws in things of 
this kind: they are bad enough, I have 
no doubt ; but I will say this much: you 
shall never take this girl away from us 
against her will," and he brought down a 
heavy boot with emphasis. 

“The Dinsmore mark must have its 
way," returned Sir Ralph. “ Pauline, will 
you not give your relative one kiss before 
he resigns you to others?” 

At these words the artist sprang to his 
feet, and, trembling with emotion, he 
raised Pauline, and, leading her to her 
relative, the two knelt down with bowed 
heads. He spread his hands over them 
in blessing, saying: 

“What God hath joined together, by 
so many and inscrutable ways, let not 
man put asunder.” 

And thus the witch of the rock became 
the wife of the artist, and many times 
the now happy Sir Ralph visited the old 
scene of disaster. He built a granite 
memorial under the pines on the hill-side, 
where slept the mother of Pauline, and 
in memory of the gallant dead. Josh and 
his wife were not forgotten, nor the 
apostolic Parson Sawyer; and thus our 
brief story ends, with the golden threads 
rewrought in the destinies of those that 
survived the shipwrecks. 

ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 
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WHERE THE SHOE PINCHES. 


HE human foot, in its natural state, 


is one of the most beautiful examples | 


of a complicated machine, combining 


great strength with graceful mobility, | 


contraction of the diceps and tensor vagi- 
nz femoris muscles when the knee is 
flexed. 

Having stated that no motion can 


that can be found in any part of the | occur at the ankle-joint or tibio-tarsal, 


human írame. 
bones in addition to those of the toes," 
joined to each other by regularly-con- 
structed articulation, it admits of motion 
to a greater or less degree in each indi- 
vidual bone—so that no re- 
straint can be put upon these 
without destroying the har- 
mony of their combined action. 
At the same time these bones 
are so firmly bound together 
by ligaments, and sustained 
in position by tendons at- 
tached to strong muscles as 
to give the foot an abundant 
security to bear the superin- 
cumbent weight of the body. 
The foot is connected with 
the leg at the astragalo tibial 
articulation, and prevented 
from any lateral movement by the pro- 
jecting mad/eolZ on either side, which fit 
so closely to the sides of the asfraga- 
lus as to permit of no motion at this 
joint, except that of flexion and exten- 
sion, or that of pointing the toes up and 
down. Turning the toes out or in is pro- 
duced by rotation of the thigh and leg at 
the hip-joint, or by the revolving motion 
of the fibula, which is produced by the 
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“Consisting of twelve | except flexion and extension, and that the 


pointing of the toes out or in is done 
by the muscles of the hips, as above de- 
scribed, it follows, as a matter of course, 
that all the other motions of the foot, 


Fig. 1.—Bowzs or Tue Foor. 

DESCRIPTION :—a, å, the medio-tarsal articulation; e, the astragalus ; 
d, the os calcis; e, the scaphoid; /, middle cuneiform; g, external cune- 
iform ; 4, cuboid ; 7, the metatarsal bones. 


such as twisting the sole inward or out- 
ward, raising or depressing the arch, etc., 
must occur between the joints of the 
other eleven bones of the foot. The 
toes, being merely attachments, are not 
considered as having any influence in 
these motions. 

If we carefully examine the foot in the 
accompanying figure we shall see that 
between the os calcis and astragalus be- 
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hind, and the cuboid and scaphotd in 
front, is the medto-tarsal joint, a 6, going 
completely across the foot, dividing it 
into an anterior and posterior portion, 


Fig. 2.—Base ov Surroxt, 


admitting, in a limited degree, of every 
variety of motion—flexion, extension, 
abduction, and adduction, as well as 
rotation inward and outward upon the 
long axis of the foot. Particular atten- 
tion is called to this compound articula- 
tion in the /arsus, because, by a most 
remarkable oversight on the part of sur- 
geons, the very important part which it 
plays in deformities of the feet has until 
very recently been entirely unnoticed. 
The foot, as a means of support, rests 
upon three buttresses: the heel behind, 
which is stationary, and the first and 
fifth metatarsv-phalangeal articulation in 
front, which are slightly movable, capable 
both of expanding and extending, thereby 
increasing the base of support, which 
adds to the seéurity of the body; and 
this very expansion and extension of the 
anterior pillars or buttresses give elas- 
ticity in locomotion. Between these 
three pillars, or points of base, spring two 
arches; one from the heel, reaching to 
the anterior two pillars, narrow behind, 
and wider in front, which is called the 
antero-postertor arch; and one from the 
two anterior pillars, arching across the 
foot, called the transverse arch. The 
antero-posterior arch is higher on the 
inner than on the outer side, and can not 
be brought to the ground in the normal 
condition of the foot, whereas the outer 
line of this arch is always brought to the 
ground whenever the weight of the body 
is borne upon it. Let any one dip his 
naked foot in a pail of water, and then 
stand with it upon a dry board or piece 
of brown paper, and he will get the exact 
impression of the parts of the foot which 
come in contact with the earth in sup- 
porting the weight of the body. (Fig. 2). 
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It will be seen that the outer line of 
the arch touches in its entire length, and 
is thus given a firm and extensive base of 
support, whereas the inner line only 
touches the ground at its two extremities, 
the central part of the arch on the inner 
side being retained in position by the 
tébiales-anticus muscle, which is inserted 
into the inner and under surface of the 
internal cuneiform and base of the first 
metatarsal bones. It will therefore be 
seen that the strength and perfection of 
this arch are greatly dependent upon the 
condition of the anterior tibial muscle. 
The importance of understanding the 
construction and retention of this arch 
will be more fully seen when we come to 
study the deformities of the foot. 


THE TREATMENT OF CORNS, BUNIONS, 
AND INGROWING NAILS. 


The amount of agony and torment suf- 
fered on account of corns, bunions, and 
ingrowing Zae-nails, can not be adequately 
described to the reader, especially if he be 
one of the many who suffer almost daily 
with them. A corn is even more painful 
than an ordinary cancer, and is capable 
of inflicting torment enough to destroy 
the sweetest disposition and upset the 
best-regulated household. 

A corn in scientific parlance is simply 
a localized hypertrophy of the skin, 
caused by abnormal pressure; the hyper- 
trophied skin is composed of dermal and 
epigermal layers, which become like 
dry scales or shells with a central point 
of hardening, called the corn, This 
little concretion dips down and presses 
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Fig. 3.—LiN& or Gravity. 


upon the nerves beneath like a sharp- 
pointed instrument, and thus produces 
peculiar torment, The soft cora is ex- 
cessively tender, and is much more liable 
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to become inflamed than the hard corn. 
This variety is more frequently found 
between the toes than elsewhere. The 
cause of corns, abnormal pressure, may 


Fig. 4.—A " CorLAxzED " Corn, 


be continuous or intermittent, and, in 
general, is produced by ill-fitting or tight 
shoes. Instead of being made sufficiently 
wide at the toes and across the ball to 
permit perfect freedom of motion, so 
that the foot may expand to its full ex- 
tent with every step, shoes are gener- 
ally made so narrow, that undue pressure 
is brought upon the points of the foot 
least organized by nature to bear it, and 
hence corns are soon developed. The 
irritation produced by the pressure upon 
these formations may give rise to reflex 
muscular contractions, which will draw 
the toes upward, and it is not at all 
uncommon to see a row of corns over the 
second phalangeal articulations caused 
by the. elevations of the joints against 
the shoe from such contraction. 


HOW ARE CORNS TO BE TREATED? 


In the first place, we must insist upon the 
patient's wearing properly-constructed 
shoes, those which will permit expansion 
of the foot in all directions at every step. 
Meanwhile we begin the treatment for 
the cure of the diseased toe by paring 
the corn, carefully removing the hard 
shell with a sharp knife, or as much of itas 
can be without drawing blood. When that 
is done, rub the surface of the corn over 
with asolid stick of nitrate of silver; this 
in the course of a few days will remove 
an additional layer of hardened tissue. 
Now the corn is ready to “collar” with 
adhesive plaster (see Fig. 4.) This is 
done most conveniently by taking nar- 
row strips and building a “ cob-house ” 
around the corn, carrying it up until suf- 
ficient elevation is obtained to protect the 
corn completely from pressure. 
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For the soft corn, the application of 
concentrated nitric acid, or the solid 
stick of nitrate of silver, is the most 
serviceable treatment that can be adopted. 
First remove by means of a knife or 
scissors, the thickened skin which cov- 
ers the corn; then wipe the parts dry 
and apply the acid or nitrate of silver. 
The first applications are somewhat pain- 
ful, but they are also exceedingly bene- 
ficial, After the application has been 
made, place a pledget of cotton between 
the toes so as to permit the free entrance 
of air. Ina few days the dry and hard- 
ened skin produced by the action of 
caustic can be easily removed with for- 
ceps and a second application made if 
necessary. The second application is no? 
generally painful, unless done too early, 
and very seldom another has to be made. 
Figure 5 shows the effects of corns (a) in 
a condition where the foot is tortured by 
small shoes, causing them to stand in a 
bandy posture to support the body. 


BUNIONS. 


A bunion is an enlargement and in- 
flammation of the óursa, situated upon 
the side of the grcat-toe joint or the 
metatarso-phalangeal junction.  Inflam- 


Fig. s.—DEronMrTY Causgp sy Corns AND Bunions. 


mation of this bursa is frequently so 
severe, that the reflex contractions which 
follow, produce a subluxation or partial 
dislocation at this joint. (See Fig. 6.) 
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In consequence of the subluxation, the 
phalanx is made to press against the 
` nerve that supplies this portion of the 
great-toe to such an extent as to pro- 


Fig. 6.—Distortion From A Buxion, 


duce the most exquisite pain. This con- 
dition of affairs can be easily relieved by 
taking a strip of adhesive plaster, and 
commencing between the great-toe and 
the one adjoining, carrying it over the 
end of the toe, adjusting it, and then 
continuing the plaster along the inner 
side of the foot, around the heel, and as 
far back as the base of the metatarsal 
bone, where it is firmly secured with 
another strip of plaster and a roller band- 
age. It is usually necessary, before apply- 
ing the long strips of adhesive plaster, to 
place one or two thicknesses of the plaster 
just behind and before the bunion, to make 
a little elevation before passing over the 
great-toe joint. It is occasionally neces- 
sary to divide the tendon of the extensor 
proprius pollicis, which has been long 
contracted, before the toe can be re- 
placed in its normal position. In such 
cases, get a buckskin or linen glove as 
in Fig. 7 (2), and make it fit the toe, and 
to this attach a few inches of elastic 
webbing (2), which is again attached to a 
piece of adhesive plaster to go around 
the foot (c), and is retained in place by 
other pieces that go across the foot (d, d). 


INGROWING TOE-NAILS. 


The most prolific cause of this diffi- 
culty is wearing narrow-soled shoes or 
boots. That class of people who will in- 
sist upon wearing narrow-soled shoes, 
on the supposition that such shoes and a 
high instep are elements of great beauty, 
will sooner or later become cognizant of 
the fact that ingrowing toe-nails are their 
legitimate offspring. (See Fig. 8 and Fig. 
Io regarding the position of Fashion's 
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foot.) In the first it is seen that the 
heel is from twenty-five to thirty de- 
grees higher than the natural foot, there- 
fore the full weight of the body is on the 
toes of the foot, and so compelling the 
arch of the instep to bear almost the 
entire weight; and this is why the mus- 
cles swell in the leg, and there is much 
fatigue felt, with the desire to sit down, so 
asto allow the blood to return tothe arte- 
ries which have been compressed by the 
strained muscles. Our artists who em- 
ploy live models for drawing from nature 
find it difficult to secure, especially 
among women, a good specimen of the 
foot and hand. Fig. 9 shows a sketch in 
outline of the U. S. army shoe for nlarch- 
ing (a), indicating by the dotted lines that 
the foot when lifted to step is really small- 
er, but when the weight of the body is 
thrown upon it, it fills the whole shoe. 
Fig. 10 (6) shows the dotted lines of the 
step of the French soldier, who can not 
stand the fatigue of a long campaign as 
the Germans do, on account of the im- 
proper form of the shoe, designed to give 
a delicate form to their understandings. 
The cause of ingrowing-nails proves 
that the pressure induced by higher heels 
causes the nail to cut its way into the 


Fig. 7.—TREATMENT OF A BUNION, 


tissues, and the consequence of this is 
that the tissue surrounding the nail be- 
comes hypertrophied, and very com- 
monly a large mass of granulations spring 
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out from the side. The first thing to be 
done in the way of treatment in such 
cases is to guard these fresh granulations 
from the pressure of the sharp cutting 


Fig. 8.—A FASHIONABLE SHOE. 


edge of the nail, and this can be done by 
placing a layer of soft cotton between 
them. The proper instrument for per- 
forming this operation is a narrow, thin 
blade, without a cutting edge, or a small 
ivory folder or paper-cutter, if no knife is 
handy. Double a few fibers of the cot- 
ton over the instrument, and then care- 
fully carry them down between the granu- 
lations and the nail until the edge of the 
nail is reached, when the instrument is 
gradually turned flat-wise and inserted 
beneath it. The first application of cot- 
ton in this manner is sometimes exceed- 
ingly painful; the cotton, however, should 
be applied in such a way that pressure 
made on the ball of the toe causes no 
pain whatever. But the toe can not be 
cured until all redundancy of tissue is 
gotten rid of. Sometimes it becomes 
necessary to remove the granulations 
with scissors. Nitric acid is an excellent 
application, and nitrate of silver is nearly 
as good. After the application of the 
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cotton, therefore, the granulations should 
be brushed over with the acid or silver. 
A fine camel's-hair brush should be em- 
ployed—and as soon as the layer of dead 
tissue made by the caustic is ready to 
fall off without producing hemorrhage, it 
may be removed together with the cotton 
fibers, and another pledget of cotton in- 
troduced. The second application of the 
cotton is not, asarule, very painful, The 
granulations are then to be brushed over 
again with the caustic, and the treatment 
continued as before until the nail has had 
time to grow out and protect the tissues 
by its own presence, and retain them in 
their proper position, The nail is de- 
signed to protect the flesh, and if im- 
properly cut, in addition to the abnor- 
mal pressure made by improper shoeing, 
serious trouble will be much more readily 
produced, The nail should be cut 
squarely across, so as to leave the cor- 
ners altogether free from the flesh and 
permit them to act as a shield for its 
protection, It is not possible that any 
one can have true comfort with high- 


Fig. 10. 
Wipe Soe AND Narrow SoLz. 


heeled shoes or boots, and they who wear. 
them constantly, do not walk, but waddie 
along in a clumsy manner, 

C, T, RUESTOW. 


MEDICAL DIFFICULTIES." 


1 the Medical World, a physician well 

known in scientific circles for his hy- 
gienic opinions, and especially for his as- 
saults upon tobacco, discusses in plain 
terms certain embarrassments which are 
by no means uncommon in medical prac- 
tice. 

" Medical men, like men of other pro- 
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fessions, have their difficulties, They have 
not always smooth sailing, unembarrassed 
by winds, breakers, or tides. 

" Here is a tobacco chewing or smoking 
patient. Perhaps he has used his tobacco 
forty years, till he is fairly mithsidated by 
it. Had you called on him a few days be- 
fore he called on you, and after kindly 
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inquiring after his health, had you sug- 
gested, with ever so much modesty and 
moderation, the necessity of a change in 
his habits, he would doubtless have told 
you sarcastically, ‘Oh, I have used the 
* poisonous creature” for half a life-time, 
and am not injured by it yet.’ And had 
you labored with him two hours, or even 
2 whole day, to convince him of his error, 
your labor might have been wholly in vain, 
But now he is sick; not merely a little sick, 
but severely so. His nervous system is 
prostrated, as well as his muscular powers. 
Does he know how much greater the 
prostration is for having benumbed his 
nervous system with a filthy narcotic 
every day for one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand successive days? There is great irri- 
tation and tenderness about the region of 
the liver, with seasons of nausea, and per- 
haps vomiting. Does he know how much 
more severe his bilious affection is, in con- 
sequence of having narcotized his system 
daily for almost half a century? Consti- 
pation, alternated, perhaps, with occa- 
sional diarrhea, is another troublesome 
symptom. Does he know how much of 
this is owing to his long use of tobacco? 
In short, he has been using medicine 
daily—for if tobacco is not a medicine, 
pray what is ?—for forty years or more; 
and now does he expect other medicine, 
such as his physician may think it need- 
ful to prescribe, will have its wonted ef- 
fect? Is there no danger of having his 
disease aggravated, rather than relieved, 
by the administration of new medicine? 
” Does he not know that no physician in 
the world, however skillful he may be, 
can so apportion his doses to the case of 
an individual who has, for many long 
years, been dosing or drugging himself, 
till he has become mithsidated, or has 
passed beyond the moment of mithsida- 
tion to the gulf of cachexy or general 
prostration and helplessness, which lies 
beyond it? And does he not know—for 
if not his physician, if he is a man who is 
worthy of the name, knows it quite well— 
that all active medicine is like a sword 
with two edges, which can not be used in 
the vital domain without doing execution 
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in some way ? for if it does not cut in one 
direction, it does in another. 

“ Here is a patient who has used alcohol 
all his life-time. Perhaps, indeed, that life 
is but a short one. He is hardly thirty- 
five years of age, yet his constitution is 
as much impaired as that of many people 
at sixty. True, he was never intoxicated 
—he would have shuddered always, at the 
thought of a lurking suspicion in any hu- 
man mind. But he has drank his dram at 
five o'clock, ere rising; at eleven o'clock, 
as a preparation for dinner; and at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, as steadily and 
as certainly as these seasons have recur- 
red, till his system is poisoned through 
every pore and fiber. And yet, till lately, 
he has scarcely felt a pain. Now, a host 
of exciting causes, as so many igniting 
sparks, have kindled into a flame all the 
latent predispositions to disease, which a 
long, but persevering course of trans- 
gression had induced. He realizes just 
now—did he but realize it—the full im- 
port of the saying of Solomon: ‘ Because 
sentence against an evil work is not exe- 
cuted speedily, therefore the heart of the 
sons of men is fully set on themto do evil.' 

* But what can be done with him? As 
surely as alcohol has circulated through 
every pore of his system for twenty or 
thirty years, just so surely has he been 
poisoned, as I said before, at every pore. 
The mucous membranes, in particular, 
are poisoned. For proof of this you have 
but to lay open his alimentary canal, or 
his bronchial tubes, and what do you see 
but hollow passages as red as fire—in- 
deed, on frre—that is, in a state of sub-in- 
flammation? Now in these circumstances 
what can medicine do? or if anything in 
any shape, what shall it be, and in what 
shape? No living medical man, be he 
wise as the wisest of the present or past, 
can tell. He can guess, and perhaps a 
little better than those who have neither 
studied the human constitution nor the 
nature or power of medicine. But he 
must guess, still; it is only guessing in 
such circumstances. Isthere no difficulty 
in the practice of medicine ? 

* Here is a female patient. She has lived 
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twenty years, it may be more, for I have 
seen women—married women, at least— 
who were over twenty, But young as she 
is, she is full of disease, and would gladly 
be freed from at least a part of it. What 
is to bedone? We must look well to the 
causes of her suffering. She has neither 
drunk spirits nor used tobacco. I recall; 
she has done both, She has drunk spirits, 
alcohol, whenever she has drunk cider, 
beer, ale, or wine. All fermented drinks 
contain more or less of alcohol ; . and 
though she would not for the world have 
drank distilled spirits, she has not hesita- 
ted, occasionally,to drink fermented drinks 
—wéine with considerable freedom. Ihave 
even heard her speak, with muchemphasis, 
of the future triumphs of temperance, from 
the increased and very general cultivation 
of the grape and the consequent manu- 
facture of large quantities of wine in this 
country as in France. But she has also 
drank tea and coffee ad libitum ; and her 
nervous system is in a most terrible con- 
dition. How, in such circumstances, is 
her family physician to apportion her 
dose, whether allopathic or homeopathic, 
whether botanic or mineral, to her case? 
Is he not quite as likely to madden still 
more her already half-frenzied brain as to 
allay irritation by his medicine ? 

* Or, finally, what is still more frequent 
among us here is a child, ‘dreadfully 
sick’ with bowel complaint. As yet he 
has never drunk alcohol, whether in one 
form or another, or smoked or chewed 
tobacco. Nor has he become, at such a 
tender age, an inveterate tea or coffee 
drinker, It is true he has been fed a 
year or two of the most important, be- 
cause most formative stage of his exist- 
ence, on the poisoned streams of the body 
of another individual; and it is equally 
true that he has been compelled to 
breathe, for many a juvenile hour, an at- 
mosphere poisoned with the ‘smoke of 
another's pipe or cigar. But this, though 
bad enough for incipient human life, is 
not quite so bad for him as another, and 
in its results, more deadly form of treat- 
ment still, at the hands of those who 
should have been his preservers and bene- 
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factors. Lay open his intestinal canal and 
you will find it, from beginning to end, 
having, as the vulgar phrase it, an angry 
appearance, and, perhaps, in some places, 
thickly studded with ulcers. Is this dis- 
eased membrane a suitable place for the 
exhibition of active medicine? Will any 
scientific medical sman be so daring and 
reckless, in view of such considerations as 
are likely to present themselves to his mind, 
in these days, when called to a sick child, 
as to venture on what is usually called an 
active or bold treatment? Yet he is ex- 
pected to do something—something, too, 
which will inspire confidence. The par- 
ents who have given their dearest child 
saleratus, pepper, salt, lard, butter, and all 
sorts of concentrations, and the grand- 
parents who have, either by stealth or 
otherwise, given him extra rations, at all 
hours, especially those which were un- 
reasonable, of pie, cake, sweetmeats, and 
confectionery, will be the last to be satis- 
fied with an expectant treatment. The 
physician knows all this; yet he knows 
that the more imminent the danger, the 
greater the necessity of leaving Nature so 
undisturbed and unembarrassed, that she 
may exert the full force of her recupera- 
tive power, without which recovery will 
be impossible. So great will be his diffi- 
culty that it should excite no surprise 
to hear him say, in the deep anguish of 
his soul, that it must be so, if people will 
live in this intemperate way, and thus irri- 
tate and poison their fluids, and it were far 
better to trust the issue to Nature and 
good nursing than to attempt anything 
by means of medicine. Indeed, it may be 
laid down as an incontrovertible axiom, 
that all forms of medicine, in such cases, 
are much worse than nothing; and were 
society but aware of the facts in the case, 
they would either abandon their habits or 
abandon physicians and medicine. Both 
can not, with safety, be retained." 
WM. A. ALCOTT, M.D, 


THE population of the U. S. in round 
numbers is 50,000,000, of which 43,476,000 
are native, and 6,680,000 foreign born, 
The colored people number 6,632,549. 
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THE ORIGIN OF ZYMOTIC DISEASES. 


CIENCE is gradually taking the place 

of superstition, and the causes of 
disease are at length looked for in the 
habits and surroundings of the people 
ratherthan credited to a mysterious provi- 
dence. Of late years, 4 large number of 
contagious and epidemic diseases are 
connected in the scientific mind with 
such obvious causes as impurity in the 
air we breathe and the water we drink. 
Zymotic diseases are declared to be filth 
diseases, having tangible sources. 

Malaria has come to be a household 
word, while typhoids, dysenteries, scarla- 
tina, diphtheria, etc., are traced, if not to 
the air, then to the water supply of the 
districts in which they occur. But un- 
fortunately for scientific truth, the dis- 
eases sometimes occur when these causes 
are not apparent, so that the break in the 
connection between the accredited cause 
and the effect leads to skepticism, and 
eminent physicians are induced to fall 
back upon the “inscrutable " as an excuse 
for their failure of discernment. Dr. 
Henry Gibbons, editor of the Pacific 
Medical and Surgical Journal is just now 
engaged in throwing Cold water upon 
sanitary teachings in these respects, and 
in landing us once more upon the shores 
of doubt and uncertainty, if not despair. 
A little philosophical reflection would re- 
lieve him of so unworthy a task; but, as 
he has apparently not thought well to 
pursue it, we shall undertake to supply 
his lack, and suggest the existence of 
more important causes of disease, zy- 
motic and otherwise, than even impurity 
in air and water. 

The materials from which the human 
organism is constructed are comprised in 
the air we breathe, the water we drink, 
and the food we eat, and it stands to 
teason, that the impurities which cause 
disease may be introduced in connection 
with the one kind of matter or the other. 
Why may not food be impure, just as 
wellas water? Why not the causes of 
disease cxist in the material eaten as well 
as in that which is breathed or drunk ? 
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This, at least, is acknowledged: that 
contagious and epidemic diseases are 
much more dangerous when occurring 
in persons of scrofulous constitutions, 
whose blood and secretions are impure 
and devitalized, than in persons with 
ordinarily good conditions of blood and 
tissues, Even mild diseases occurring in 
such subjects often take on a malignant 
character and prove fatal. We are to 
consider, therefore, the causes of these 
conditions of the system, even when they 
are constitutional, as well as trace the 
diseases themselves to the more immedi- 
ate introduction of impurities with the 
food eaten. 

It having been demonstrated through 
scientific investigations that zymotie dis- 
eases are the result of the introduction of 
impurities into the human system, and 
that air and water are the frequent me- 
diums for their introduction, it remains 
for us to show that much of the food 
eaten by the people is unquestionably 
impure, and, therefore, capable of pro- 
ducing the same results. Having done 
this, we believe we shall have reached 
the missing link of a demonstration over- 
whelmingly conclusive, that zymotic dis- 
eases are truly filth diseases. 

We shall not tax the reader's time too 
severely by a consideration of the proc- 
esses of decay in vegetables and fruits, 
whereby delicious viands are prepared 
for epicurean tastes, but shall confine 
ourselves to the consideration of the fit- 
ness for human alimentation of such ani- 
mal foods as are in general use. Neither 
will we waste time in showing that flesh- 
meats, even from the healthiest animal 
that walks, must contain some impurity, 
inasmuch as the process of purification, 
necessitated by the presence of impuri- 
ties, is constantly going on in every ani- 
mal organism; for such impurities arc. 
no doubt, scarcely appreciable, and such 
food, used in moderation, can hardly be 
charged with the production of filth dis- 
eases. But there is a wide difference be- 
tween the flesh of healthy animals, such 
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as roam the fields, drink pure water, 
breathe pure air, and enjoy abundant 
exercise, and those which have been ren- 
dered diseased by the processes of feed- 
ing and fattening which are but too com- 
mon. 

That prince of scavengers, the hog, 
constitutes an important part of the food 
of millions. By nature he is filthy, and 
by practice he is abominable. No filth 
is too revolting for his omnivorous 
tastes, and no quantity excessive, as long 
as it will permit him still to breathe and 
grunt. It is admitted that impure air, 
water, and surely impure food, will breed 
impurities in the human organism ; then 
why should they not in the organism of 
the hog? The term scrofulous, which is 
an important basis of filth diseases, is 
derived from the Latin scrofa, a sow, be- 
cause of the known condition of this 
animal's flesh. But while the flesh of a 
healthy hog, if such a term is admissi- 
ble, and such an animal possible, might 
be tolerated, the process of fattening to 
which he is subjected should cause even 
the human stomach to revolt against re- 
ceiving this concentrated essence of all 
that is filthy. This scavenger, shut in 
his narrow pen, wallowing in his own 
filth, eating to the utmost repletion, in- 
haling an intolerable stench, feeding 
upon the foulest combinations of ani- 
mal and vegetable refuse in all pro- 
-cesses of decay, can no more have 
healthy flesh than man subjected to the 
same conditions could maintain pure 
blood. 

An American swill-barrel is a concen- 
tration of filth, capable of producing 
more dysenteries, diphtherias, scarlatina, 
small-pox, if fed to the human animal, 
than all the boards of health in this 
country could control; and yet it is con- 
sidered proper food on which to feed 
the fattening hog, which is in turn to be 
eaten by the hungry millions; this filth, 
if fed to other animals, would soon cause 
disease and death; but the coarse, filthy 
appetite of the hog is never debauched, 
and he lives and grunts, though he be 
poisoned every hour of his life. And 
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when he becomes too loaded with filth 
to live much longer—when his feeder has 
grave fears that he can not continue to 
endure these disease-producing process- 
es, he kills him, and places him upon 
the market as healthful food ; or, should 
nature forestall the butcher, and the hog 
die a natural death, it is not certain that 
the feeder's conscience would secure him 
a natural burial. Surely this cancerous, 
scrofulous, tuberculous, trichina-infected 
pork is a concentration of filth emi- 
nently capable of transference to other 
organisms, and the production of human 
diseases. A healthy, sty-fed hog must 
certainly be considered an impossibility ; 
for though his organism is not suffi- 
ciently sensitive to develop dangerous 
diseases, the causes thereof must cer- 
tainly exist in a latent form, to be de- 
veloped into actual disease in the more 
sensitive human organism. 

Late investigations in vegetable physi- 
ology have proved that even the plant 
may become impure or poisoned by 
being planted in filthy soil, it having 
no power to reject the elements of 
impurity which happen to be mingled 
with its natural food, while the very 
subject which we are discussing, de- 
rives all its importance from the ac- 
knowledged scientific fact, that animals, 
too, must become poisoned and impure 
if the impurities exist in the air breathed,. 
the water drunk, or the food eaten. 
How important, therefore, must be the 
conclusion, that pork, apart from its 
natural unfitness for food, is poisoned 
and filthy because of the habits and sur- 
roundings of the hog. 

But how is it with the flesh of other ani- 
mals? None are so filthy in their habits, 
we are sure, as is this one, and if left 
to themselves their flesh could not by 
any means compare in foulness with the 
justly despised pork; but when we con- 
sider the processes of fattening to which 
our beef, mutton, turkcy, duck, chicken, 
are subjected, we are compelled to ask 
ourselves if these supply pure food for 
human beings. 

i ROBERT WALTER, M.D, 
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IMITATION BUTTER—RELATIVE COMPONENTS OF FOOD—OATMEAL ROLLS—EGGS 
IN VARIOUS FORMS—APPLE PUDDING, , 


I AM asked to give an opinion about 
oleomargarine, and, although the pa- 
pers, agricultural, scientific, social, polit- 
ical, have all had something to sayin its 
favor, perhaps because there is a little in- 


terest in the matter—in the way of adver- 


tising—I feel compelled to answer that I 
can not approve an imitation butter. 
The reader probably expects me to con- 
demn all kinds of butter, the real as well 
as the imitation, but that I am not pre- 
pared to do, although I can not very ear- 
nestly advocate its general use. As this 
article is commonly procured and com- 
monly used, I do not regard it with favor, 
because the most of the butter sold in 
our cities is imperfectly made, or stale, 
and semi-rancid, and, therefore, unfit for 
the human stomach, and injurious to the 
digestive organism generally. Nature re- 
quires:a small amount of fat in the food 
we eat and has supplied it in the grains 
in guantum suf. especially wheat, corn, 
and oats, and some of the vegetables con- 
tain a proportion. Of flesh meats it is 
unnecessary to say that they contain it. 
Nature uses fat as a lubricant in tissues 
hard and soft, and in a healthy organiza- 
tion we find the largest proportion in 
those parts which the economy of life 
exercises most. The brain, for instance, 
contains a great amount of fat, which 
performs a double office, at least I think 
it no mere fancy to say that fat in the 
brain is both a lubricant of the nerves 
and a substance for their insulation, 

The amount of fat required for the pur- 
poses of nature is small, not a third the 
quantity swallowed by people generally, 
and hence, aside from the impurity of 
most of it, we should not wonder that 
there is so much “bilious” sickness in 
the community. 

For the purposes of cookery, a lubricant 
is necessary, and as a pure article of veg- 
etable oil is not easily obtained by every- 
body, butter (lard I count entirely out of 
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consideration) forms the only substitute, 
and sweet, pure butter is not objection- 
able when used in moderation. But 
sweet, pure butter from the green 
fields of the country has become very 
dear, an article of luxury, hence the rea- 
son for the being of oleomargarine, which 
can not take the place of butter as a lu- 
bricant, except for machinery. We are 
told by those who know, that oleomarga- 
rine must be “ doctored,” must be treated 
with milk to be furnished with a butter 
flavor, otherwise it would not “take.” 
This fact is enough to condemn it, aside 
from its being constituted of fat, tallow, 
waste-grease, etc. Purified! it may bc, 
but it is none the less grease, of a nature 
very different from the cream globules 
which form good butter, and a brief ex- 
perimenting in the kitchen will show a 
marked difference in the odor and taste 
imparted to food. When tried by fire, 
margarine reveals its tallow origin, and 
the candle-grease flavor becomes appar- 
ent in the pie, pudding, and cake it is em- 
ployed to shorten. 

The editor of the PHRENOLOGICAL has 
suggested that it is appropriate in this 
place to reply also to inquiry made with 
reference to the proportion of cereal and 
vegetable food necessary as a substitute 
for flesh food. In considering such a 
question it should be first understood that 
most of the cereals, wheat, corn, oatmeal, 
and rice, are very much richer in the ele- 
ments of nutrition than the flesh meats, 
having, in fact, from two to two and a 
half times as much as lean beef or mut- 
ton. Then, some vegetables, like peas 
and beans, are nearly all made up of nutri- 
tive substances. According to dietary 
authorities, like Playfair, Ranke, Lethebe, 
and Frankland, the average requirements 
of a man is twenty-five ounces of solid 
food daily, twenty-two of carbonaceous 
elements, and three of nitrogenous, or in 
dry nitrogen about 230 grains, and in dry 
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carbon about 5,000 grains. On referring 
to a table furnishing the percentage of 
carbon to nitrogen in common food arti- 


cles we find that— 


Carbon Nitrogen 
per cent, per cent. 


Wheat flour contains - - 75.50 16.8 
Oatmeal - c . - 71.80 12.6 
Rye meal - - - - 7890 8. 
Barley meal - - - - 80.30 6.3 
Com meal - - =- = 85.35 11.1 
Rice T =- = 2 c 80125 6.3 
Peus To = = 2 c2 62.05 23. 
Potatocs - - - = 22.50 2.1 
Fresh milk - - - «© 14.95 4.1 
Cream - - - - «© 69.55 2.7 
Buttermilk - - - = 9.90 4. 
Lean Beef - - - = 9. 19.8 
Fat Beef - = cC © 74,50 14.8 
Lean Mutton- - - - 12.25 18.3 
Veal T = 2 = 2 8900 16.5 
Poultry- - - - = 9.50 21. 
Eggs - - - = = 26,25 14. 
Butter - Tl - «= 207.50 

Sugar - - - - - &. 

Purenipa - - = =~ 1665 1.1 


It will be noticed that wheat flour ap- 
proaches closest to the proportions re- 
quired in the dietary, the carbon bearing 
to nitrogen the relative values of 6.8 to 1. 
Oatmeal comes next. By a careful ex- 
amination of the proportions in the table 
one can vary his meals indefinitely, using 
at each three or four of the articles. No 
note is taken of fruit, which I think an 
indispensable accessory of every well- 
furüished table, its juices being an im- 
portant aid to digestion. 

With the incoming of cold weather, 
dishes richer in carbon than those which 
we have been using through the summer 
are appropriate, so that the system shall 
be furnished with the requisite amount 
of heating material to resist the depres- 
sing influences of a lowered temperature. 


— 


OATMEAL MUSH ROLLS, 


« Take cold oatmeal mush, and work lightly Into 
it enough Graham flour to mould it into rolls. 
Do not overwork it, as too much kneadlng spoils 
the effect, Roll out the dough with the hunds 
on the moulding-board iuto a long roli, about an 
inch and a half in diameter; cut off pieces three 
Inches long, and bake on the grate of a quick 
oven half an hour, Serve warm or cold, 
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COCOANUT AND OATMEAL CRISPS. 


Make a gruel with one part oatmeal to ten 
parts of water. Let it cook three or four hours, 
Then mix it with C, oatmeal, very thick, so that 
it will stick together if hundled. Take a pint of 
this mixture and add two tablespoonfuls of 
white sugar and three tablespoonfula of des- 
iecated cocoanut, or four of freshly-grated. 
Mould now into flat cakes—about two inches in 
diumeter and three inches deep, Put them on a 
flat oiled pan, and bake in a quick oven half an 
hour, or until they will readily leave the tin and 
look dry on the bottom. Watch them, as they 
will scorch easily, and that spoils them, Serve 
as cake, Keep them in a dry place, 


POACHED EGGS. 


Pour strained bolling water into a clean fry- 
ing-pan (the least impurity will mar the white- 
ness of the eggs). Break the eggs separately in 
a saucer; take the frying-pan off the stove, and 
slip the eggs, one by one, carefully into the 
boillug water. Replace the pan over the fire and 
boil three minutes. Take out the eggs with a 
perforated skimmer and serve on dry or thinly 
buttered toast, Garnish with parsley. 


BAKED EGGS, 


Break as many ag are needed Into a well-but- 
tered tiu, taking care that euch yolk ls whole and 
oes not encroach upon the others. Put intoa 
hot oven and bake until the whites are well act, 
the time required being from cight to ten min- 
utes, Serve whole while hot on a platter, or 
cut out the eggs individually, and serve on cir- 
cular pieces of toast, 


THE RIGHT WAY TO BOIL EGGS. 


Put the eggs to be boiled in a pail or dish with 
a cover and pour upon them boiling water in the 
proportion of two quarts to a dozen egga; cover 
aud set away from the stove for fifteen minutes. 
The heat of the water cooks the eggs slowly, 
evenly, and sufficiently to a jelly-like consisten- 
cy, leaving the center or yolk harder than tho 
white, and the egg tastes richerand better. I think 
that those who are fond of boiled eggs would 
like this way, in preference to the old, which is 
much quicker, but cooks the white and leaves 
the yolk half raw. 


PLAIN OMELETTE. 


Beat up six eggs very light—the whites toa 
stiff froth—the yolks to a smooth thick batter, 
Add to the yolks a teacupful of miik and a little 
salt. Lastly stir in the whites, Have ready in 
a hot frying-pan a lump of sweet butter, When 
it bisses, stir in the mixture gently and set over 
a clear fire, It should cook in ten minutes, Do 
not stir, but slip a broad-bladed knife under and 
around the edges to prevent burning. If your 
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oven is very hot, you can put the frying-pan in 
it, as soon as the middle of the omelette is set. 
When done place a hot platter, bottom upward, 
over the pan and upset the latter to bring the 
browned side of the omelette uppermost. Serve 
as soon as cooked, as it will lose its agreeable 
plumpuess if allowed to stand. 


OMELETTE WITH BREAD CRUMBS. 

8 eggs. 

1 teacupful of bread crumbs soaked in milk. 

Beat the eggs in the same way as for plain 
omelette. Put the bread crumbs 1n a bowl and 
pour all the milk op them they will take up; 
stir them into the yolks with a little salt. Then 
add the whites and proceed as for a plain ome- 
lette. 

BCRAMBLED EGGS. 

1 pint of boiling milk. 

8 eggs. 

Have the milk bolling hot and the eggs well 
beaten ; stir them in the hot milk and keep stir- 
ring to prevent burning until they are cooked. 
Have ready some Graham or white-bread toast, 
cut in uuiform pieces; place a heaping tablo- 
spoonful of the eggs on each piece and serve on 
Splatter. If toast is not wanted serve the egga 


in a vegetable dish. Auother way is to put a | dishing it. 


piece of butter in a frying-pan, and when 
it is hot oe in the eggs (they should have been 


1 


previously broken whole in a bowl), and stir to 
and fro without cessation for about three min- 
utes. When dono turn out at once on a hot dish 
or on toast, and serve immediately, 


APPLE BATTER PUDDING. 

4 eggs. 

1 pint of milk. 

1 pint of flour. 

2 even teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 

8 tart apples. 

Peal and core the apples ; place them in a deep 
baking dish, and fil] the center of each with su- 
gar. Beat the eggs thoroughly, add the milk ; 
mix the baking powder through the flonr and 
sift the mixture in the eggs and milk. Now stir 
all together and then pour the batter over the 
apples. Bake in a quick oven one hour, Serve 
with cream and sugar, or any pudding sauce pre- 
ferred. 

FRUIT MUBBH. 

Soon after the mush is made, and just before 
setting back to cool, stir in one-half pint of plck- 
ed and washed currants to each two quarts of the 
water yon have put in to make the mush. Raisins 


; may be used. Dates can be stoned and picked to 
| pieces and added to any plain mush jast before 


This is an excellent method for en- 
couraging children to eat mushes. 
MIRA EATON. 


“NOTES IN SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE. 


Fertilization of Plunts by In- 
SECTS.—From an interesting paper read at 
the Montreal meeting of the American Scien- 
tific Association, by Prof, C. V. Riley, Chief 
of the United States Entomological Commis- 
sion, the following is taken : 

*Almostall the yuccas (a kind of bear grass), 
on account of the peculiarity of their flowers, 
depend on extraneous aid for fertilization, and 
the only insect which can afford this aid is the 
Pronuóa Y wuccasclla, a kind of moth, which is 
curiously modified in the female sex only to 
permit it to play the part of foster-mother to 
the plant. It seems that the insect can de- 
velop only in the seeds of the yucca, and un- 
less the flower is fertilized, her young perish. 
She first deliberately collects the pollen from 
the anthers and deftly works it into a ball 
which she carries in tentacles that are pecul- 
iar to her and occur in no other moth, not 
even in the male of her own species. She then 
punctures the pistil and deposits a slender, 
long egg in a cavity near the ovule. She then 
goes up to the stigma and as deliberately 
thrusts some of the pollen grains into the 
stigmatic apex to insure fertilization and a 
supply of food to her progeny. The egg 
hatches, the larva feeds on a few of the seeds, 
bores through the ripened pod, buries in the 
ground, where it spins a cocoon, in which it 
remains until the yuccas bloom the next sea- 
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son, when it issues forth as a moth again. 
The Prodoxis is also essentially a cross fer- 
tilizer, gathering her load of pollen from one 
flower, but flying from flower to flower and 
from plant to plant, - The effect of fertilization 
on the main stalk of flowers was shown to be 
remarkable, in that the stalk always withered 
and died when no fruit was set. The only 
yucca known to occasionally set fruit without 
the aid of the Pronuba is yucca alvifolia, Prof. 
Riley showed how the flower of this species 
differed from that of the capsular species, so 
that it is quite possible for this species to be 
fertilized by chance pollen falling on the 
stigmatic apices, or by being carried there by 
chance insects—a thing impossible with spe- 
cies like the filamentosa rupicola, etc. The 
prodiwcus decifens is another little moth of very 
much the same general appearance found 
about the yucca flowers. It was also called 
the Riley or bogus yucca moth. It has noth- 
ing to do with fertilization. Prof. Riley con- 
cluded by reiterating his conviction that the 
relation of the pronuba and yucca furnishes 
the most remarkable case of the mutual inter- 
dependence of a plant and an animal, and of 
special modification of parts to a particular 
end. Further, that there is a deliberate pur- 
pose in all the acts of the female roro, and 
no one could watch her, as he had done for 
ten years, without feeling that, in her doings, 
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as in those of most animals when carefully 
studied, there is neither the unconscious 
movement of an automaton, nor of acreature 
guided merely by blind instinct, but that judg- 
ment and reason of varying degree guide her 
in her curious and ofttimes difficult task." 


On Treating Decayed Fruit 
TREES—A correspondent of the Farmer's 
Club, New York, thus relates his experience 
with decayed fruit trees: 

“ Remembering Professor Liebig’s theory 
that when a vegetable ig burned the part 
which came from the air in the process of its 
growth returns to the atmosphere, and the 
part which came from the ground is reduced 
to ashes, I came to the conclusion that ashes 
would be beneficial when applied to the roots 
of the trees. They were standing in soil 
strongly inclined to clay, with a turf around 
them that had not been removed for several 
years. After pruning them properly, remov- 
ing every indication of worms, etc., and 
washing the body and branches with soap 
suds, I began operations below—first remov- 
ing the turf two feet around the tree; then, 
with a garden pick, the ground was loosened 
from six to twelve inches in depth, taking 
care not to injure the larger roots. Twenty 
or thirty quarts of loose dirt were removed, 
leaving a large cavity, shaped like a saucer, 
with the tree standing in the center. About 
one pint of unleached ashes was sprinkled 
about the tree, and upon this chip-manure 
was placed, nearly filling the cavity. An- 
other pint of ashes was sprinkled upon the 
fertilizer, which was gently pressed down, 
and the whole covered with the loose dirt 
taken from the cavity, leaving the surface 
nearly as it was, excepting the turf. A young 
orchard was treated in a similar way. The 
effect was wonderful. Plum trees that were 
‘goin’ to the bad,’ revived. Peach trees that 
had presented small and shriveled leaves, 
threw out a luxuriant foliage, and cherry 
trees gave fruit larger and fairer than ever 
before.” 


The Paper Waste of New York. 
-——No one who has not inquired into the mat- 
ter has any idea of the magnitude of the 
waste-paper business in New York City. 
There are, for instance, fully 2,000 rag-pick- 
ers who find employment about the streets. 
These are almost exclusively Italians, who 
have displaced the Irish and Germans, who 
used to do the work. "Their gatherings of 
rags are valued at $750,000 a year. The 
hand-cart and bell dealers do a business of 
$3,000,000 a year. The aggregate rag trade 
of the city amounts to $30,000,000 a year. 
A prominent dealer estimates the number of 
rag dealers in the city at 800, about a fifth of 
them doing a large business. The general 
trade is controlled by a few extensive dealers. 
Last year the cotton rag importations reached 
$10,000,000 in value, the home gatherings be- 
ing worth $12,000,000; the paper mills tak- 
ing the whole supply. The cotton rags are 


: worth from 1} to6 cents a pound ; the woolen 
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rags from 3 to 35 cents a pound. The latter 
are used in making shoddy goods. The rags 
are sorted by women, who earn $5.00 a week, 
and packed by men, whose wages range from 
$12.00 to $14.00 a week. Some of the larger 
dealers have accumulated fortunes. 


How to Render Fabrics Incom- 
BUSTIBLE,—At one of its late meetings, the 
French ‘‘ Société d'Encouragement à l'Indus- 
trie" awarded a prize of 1,000 francs to M. 
Abel Martin for his processes of making tex- 
tile fabrics, etc., incombustible. The follow- 
ing are the recipes for the different prepara- 
tions : 

For Light Fabrics. 


Kilos 
Sulphate of ammonia, pure.......... 8 
Carbonate of ammonia, pure........ 24 
Boracic acid.................. eee 3 
Borax, pure.............. * vs ss tenus 2 
Starch coss. hybrid vens £2 
Water... ...ce eee cees EE 100 


Keep the solution at a temperature of 30° 
C. (86° F.), and immerse the fabrics ; let them 
dry immediately, and re-immerse as in ordi- 
nary starching. The liquid costs about 16 
centimes per litre (12 cents per gallon). 


For Painted Curtains, Theatre Scenery, Furni- 
ture, Wainscoting, Cradles, and Window- 
shades, 


: Kilos 
Chlorhydrate of ammonia........... 15 
Boracic acid. ..sssessseseseroseress 5 
Softened glue. ......... esee 5 
Gelátin.«..5. e vr Ae e rese ns I} 
Ordinary water.,..... PET 100 
Lime........eeeeee enne QS. 


The mixture is kept at 60° or 80? C. (140° 
to 176? F.) until it is of the consistency of oil. 
Spread it over the materials with a brush, like 
varnish, For scenery already painted, spread 
the liquid on the unpainted side. Care must 
be taken to cover twice over the frame and 
posts. With one kilogramme, costing 9 
Írancs, 21 centimes ($1.78), 5 square meters 
(64 square yards) can be covered. 


For coarse Curtains, Cords, Straw, and Wood. 


Kilos. 
Chlorhydrate of ammonia........... 15 
Boracic acid cese 0.0... cee sence eens 6 
Botax... ese aeea t ar cen ees 3 
Ordinary water......... ele 100 


Keep the materials in the mixture at a tem- 
perature of 100° C. (212? F.) for 15 or 20 min- 
utes. The liquid costs 23 centimes the litre 
(184 cents the gallon). 


For Papers of all Kinds, 


Kilos 
Sulphate of ammonia............+.. 8 
Boracic acid... «sees 6 
BoråX pe een rn 2 
Ordinary water.........ssseceeeaeee 100 


Heat the mixture to 59? C. (138" F.) The 
litre costs 14 centimes (11 cents per gallon) 
— Textile Record. 
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A Suggestion for a Fire Escape.— 
We wonder that a neat device for a fire escape 
has not been patented. Something to take 
the place of the ugly ladders and platforms 
which disfigure every nice building to which 
they may be attached. To be sure, we have 
seen quite lately a new idea in the line of a 
ladder which folds up into a casing of thin 
iron, but being perpendicular and necessarily 
very slender, we doubt its practicability for 
all purposes. A correspondent of the Scien- 
tific American hits as close, we think, to what 
is suitable for most emergencies of fire, in 
suggesting as a means of escape in case of 
fire, a passageway of iron along and above 
the roofs of houses, passing through the more 
lofty buildings if need be, or diverging to the 
right or left, so as to bridge over and connect 
all the houses of a block, thus securing an easy 
and safe passage froin any house to those ad- 
jacent, as well for the convenience of firemen 
as for the escape of those who are beset by fire 
The construction of these iron passes, he says, 
could be fairly compulsory to owners, and 
they need be by no means of an unsightly 
appearance. When wished, they could be 
elegantly constructed to conform to the gen- 
eral architecture of the building by or through 
which it passes, and this would hold good 
with regard to the means by which each house 
was connected with this proposed passway. 
He is aware that there are disadvantages 
which at once crop up—apparent danger from 
burglars, and so on—but there is no good 
without its modicum of evil, and this weak- 
ness of his plans, he thinks, could be guard- 
ed against. 


To Neutralize the Smell of Paint. 
—To get rid of this most objectionable odor 
in a chamber or a living-room, slice a few 
onions and put them in a pail of water in the 
center of the room ; close the doors, leave the 
window open a little, and in a few hours the 
disagreeable smell will have almost gone. 
Another method is to plunge a handful of hay 
into a pailful of water, and let it stand in the 
newly-painted room over a night; this plan 
is also effectual. The foregoing have the im- 
portant advantage of being simple remedies, 
as the necessary materials are always easily 
obtainable. Yet another plan, but it is rather 
more complicated. Place a grate of lighted 
charcoal on a piece of flag or slate in the 
center of the room, and throw on it a handful 
or two of juniper berries ; shut out all venti- 
lation from the room for twenty-four hours. 
The doors and windows can then be opened, 
when it will be found that the sickly smell 
of the paint has entirely gone. The furni- 
ture may be left in the room during the pro- 
cess, and none of it will be injured. But the 
best way to avoid the smell of paint is by not 
having the painters in the house, when one is 
living in it. 


Should be Contented.—As this world 
goes, that man is happily circumstanced who 
liveson fertile acres of his own, is surrounded 
by the healthful atmosphere and associations 
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of the country, inspired by observation of 
nature’s marvelous and beneficent processes 
of production, and has the consciousness of 
contributing somewhat to the necessity and 
comfort of the world. Many a city merchant 
or other person in the sharp and wearing 
competition of trade, may well covet such a 
blessed privilege of independence, and farm- 
ers’ boys, restless and venturesome, would 
doubtless do wisely to consider if they are not 
perhaps overrating the enchantment of the 
distant town, and underestimating the possi- 
bilities and the present security and even 
tenor of the rural life, Such is the suggestion 
of the ‘‘sober second thought” of one who 
has put his own hand and head to the varied 
work of agriculture, and who also can say of 
the best the city has to give: ‘‘ All of this I 
saw, and part of it I was." 


To Make Floating Sonp.—''Ten 
pounds of double refined 98 per cent. powdered 
caustic soda are dissolved in any earthenware 
or iron vessel with four gallons of water. 
When the caustic soda is pure and in a 
powdered form, it dissolves instantly, heating 
the water. The lye thus made is allowed to 
cool until at a temperature of about 80° F., 
and then added, with constant stirring for a 
few minutes, to seventy pounds of tallow, 
previously dissolved and at a temperature of 
about 120° F. As soon as the two are com- 
bined and smooth in appearance, the mixture 
is emptied out into a soap frame or a square 
wooden box for a mould, covered up with 
blankets and kept for three or four days, 
when the alkali and tallow combine and 
slowly turn into soap. The block of 120 
pounds of soap is then turned out, cut up in- 
to bars, and kept for three or four weeks to 
harden. These bars are then cut into very 
fine thin shaviggs, and the 120 pounds of 
shavings are now dissolved in a pan, with 
gentle heat, with six gallons of water, with 
six pounds of refined pearl ash dissolved in 
it. As soon as the mixture is complete the 
soap is poured into boxes or frames, and kept 
for a few days, then cut up into bars, or 
pressed into tablets, 

“ The soap is very white, in appearance like 
ivory, and floats perfectly. . If a little per- 
fume, such as citronella or almond oil, is 
added, as soon as the remelting is completed, 
and just before pouring into frames, a first- 
class toilet soap is produced at a very little 
extra cost.”—O:/ and Paint Review. 


To Clenn Marble.—Mix one-quarter 
of a pound of soft soap with the same of 
pounded whiting, one ounce of soda and a 
piece of stone blue the size of a walnut; boil 
these together for fifteen minutes, and then, 
while hot, rub it over the marble with a piece 
of flannel, and leave it on for twenty-four 
hours ; then wash it off with clean water, and 
polish the marble with a piece of coarse flan- 
nel, or, what is better, a piece of an old felt 
hat. 


How the Pyramids were Bullit. 
— Herr Brugsch, the Oriental traveler, says of 
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these great monuments: “From the far dis- 


tance you see the giant forms of the pyramids, 
as if they were regularly crystallized mount- 
ains, which the ever-creating nature has call- 
ed forth from the rock, to lift themselves up 
toward the vault of heaven, And yet, they 
are but tombs, built by the hands of men, 
which have been the admiration and aston- 
ishment alike of the ancient and modern 
world. Perfectly adjusted to the cardinal 
points of the horizon, they differ in breadth 
and height, as is shown by the measurements 
of the thrce oldest, as follows: 1. The Pyra- 
mid of Khufa, height, 450.75 ft., breadth, 746 
ft. 2, Pyramid of Khafra, height, 447.5 ft., 
breadth, 690.75 ft. 3. Pyramid of Menkara, 
height, 203 ft., breadth, 352.78 ft. The con- 
struction of these enormous masses has long 
been an insoluble mystery, but later genera- 
tions have succeeded in solving the problem. 
According to their ancient usages and cus- 
toms, the Egyptians, while they still sojourn- 
ed in health and spirits, were ever mindful to 
turn their looks to the region where the de- 
parting Ra took leave of life, where the door 
of the grave opened, where the body, well 
concealed, at length found rest, to rise again 
to a new existence, after an appointed time 
of long, long years; while the soul, though 
bound to the body, was at liberty to leave the 
grave and return to it during the daytime, in 
any form it chose. In such a belief, it was the 
custom betimes to dig the grave in the form 
of a dcep shaft in the rock, and above this 
eternal dwelling to raise a superstructure of 
sacrificial chambers, sometimes only a hall, 
sometimes several apartments, and to adorn 
them richly with colored writings and painted 
sculptures, as was becoming to a house of 
pleasure and joy. The king began his work 
from his accession. As soon as he mounted 
the throne, the sovereign gave orders to a 
nobleman, the master of all the buildings of 
his land, to plan the work and cut the stone. 
The kernel of the future edifice was raised on 
the limestone soil of the desert, in the form 
of a small pyramid built in steps, of which the 
well constructed and finished interior formed 
the king’s eternal dwelling, with his stone 
sarcophagus lying on the rocky floor. Let 
us suppose that this first building was finished 
while the Pharaoh still lived in the bright 
sunlight. A second covering was added, stone 
by stone, on the outside of the kernel; a third 
to this second, and to this even a fourth; and 
the mass of the giant building grew greater 
the longer the king enjoyed existence. And 
then at last, when it became almost impossi- 
ble to extend the area of the pyramid further, 
a casing of hard stone, polished like glass, 
and fitted accurately into the angles of the 
steps, covered the vast mass of the sepulchre, 
presenting a gigantic triangle on each of its 
four faces. More than seventy such pyramids 
once rose on the margin of the desert, each 
telling of a king, of whom it was at once the 
tomb and monument. Had not the greater 
number of these sepulchres of the Pharaohs 
been destroyed almost to the foundation, and 
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had the names of the builders of these which 
still stand been accurately preserved, it would 
have been easy for the inquirer to prove and 
make clear by calculation what was originally, 
and of necessity, the proportion between the 
masses of the pyramids and the years of the 
reigns of their respective builders.” 


A Discovery of a Grand Hall 
NEAR THE PANTHEON, AT RoME.—A grand 
hall, exceeding in length the full interior of 
the Pantheon, and supposed to be the vesti- 
bule of the Pantheon itself, or rather, a con- 
necting hall between the Pantheon and the 
Baths of Agrippa, has been recently explored. 
This hall measures. 140 feet in length, 50 feet 
in width, adorned with eight splendid fluted 
columns of Phrygian and Numidian marble. 
Within this hall is a niche, where is a pedes- 
tal 12 feet wide by 11 feet high, large enough 
for a colossal group of sculpture. It is sup- 
posed that within this hall stood the celebrated 
bronze ‘‘ Athlete” statue, which Agrippa 
brought from Greece, and placed in the porti- 
co of his warm baths. 


Beautiful Shade Trees, — Editor 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: A writer in the 
Ohio Farmer says: ‘It is so easy to stock a 
farm with trees—both fruit and shade trees— 
that it is a wonder that more effort is not 
madein this direction. A little plat of ground 
should be enclosed, or a corner of the garden 
appropriated, where the little trees may be 
set out and left to grow until they are large 
enough to be transplanted into the orchard 
or the grove where they are to be permanent. 
A small effort will soon collect an extensive 
grove, and how many farms there are which 
can be ornamented and made more valuable 
by the judicious planting of trees. It is one 
of the greatest pleasures of our lives to visit 
the homestead and see the trees planted by 
our boy hands. Everybody says that they 
have added hundreds of dollars to the value 
of the farm, while observing their growth and 
development has abundantly compensated us. 
This pleasure is sufficient compensation to 
any one for planting trees. It is a selfish idea 
a great many people have that planting trees 
don’t pay because some one else will have 
the benefit of them, and not themselves ; it 
is also a mistake. They develop so rapidly 
under favorable circumstances that any one 
may reasonably expect a reward for their 
labors.” 

I can still furnish a small package of seed 
of the UMBRELLA CHINA tree to all readers 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL who will 
send their P. O. address and a few stamps to 
pay for mailing seed. I have just received a 
letter from a lady living in Phoenix, Maricopa 
Co., Arizona, in which she says: ''I have 
just been reading some old Numbers of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL of 1880, which a friend loan- 
ed me, one Number of which contains your 
offer to send seeds of the ‘Umbrella China’ 
tree. Will you please send me a few seeds?” 

Fraternally yours, 


Crocket, Texas. ALEXANDER ‘KING, 
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Cuarcorre Fowrer Wrs, Proprietor, 
H. S. Drayton, A.M., Editor. 


N. Sizer, Associate, 


NEW YORK, 
NOVEMBER, 1882. 


EVERY ONE A WORKER. 

JF there is anything in you, my young 
or old reader, which can be made 
use of to the benefit of your neighbor, 
let it come out. It is not at all neces- 
sary that you should have a college edu- 
cation, or be in one of the professions, 
or have a special “opportunity,” in or- 
der that you may be useful and helpful to 
your neighbor and the community. To 
be syre, liberal training in books, an ap- 
pendage to your name which signifies 
that you know something about the effects 
of drugs, or the operation of law on public 
and private rights, and an “opportunity” 
which social position or some other acci- 
dental circumstance may give one, are 
not tobe lightly esteemed; but an earnest, 
determined spirit can get along without 
them, just as hundreds of men whom the 

world honors get along without them. 
Attentive observation and careful em- 
ployment of spare moments in study will 
render one learned in time, but the world 
has more need of workers in its many dif- 
ferent fields of moral effort than it has for 
merely learned men and women. Schol- 
ars have failed to make a good impression 
where men of only average education, but 
with determined zeal, have succeeded in 
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raising a community to a higher level of 
genuine prosperity. A hasty glance over 
society will satisfy one that there is no 
lack of scholarship, and our hundreds of 
colleges and seminaries are contributing 
year by year to the list of the learned, but 
there is a want of energy and soul in the 
prosecution of works that have for their 
object the improvement of men in them- 
selves, in their homes, in their social re- 
lations — works that are unselfish, that 
refine the mind and contribute to its 
peace, patience, and happiness, 

Every man and every woman can take 
part in work of this kind. There is room 
and opportunity for the willing and ear- 
nest, in every sphere of life, so that one 
need not look for “ other worlds to con- 
quer,” or think it essential to prepare for 
a campaign on a broad scale, Put the 
hand to the plow and push vigorously in 
the soil of your own field, and you will 
soon discover that it will require all your 
strength to turn and soften that soil for 
the growth of good seed. The work will 
rapidly enlargeas you proceed, and where- 
as inthe beginning you deemed the field 
too small, obscure, and unworthy, you will 
find after a little firm endeavor, that it 
will repay all the effort you can put into 
it, and that you need not think of look- 
ing outside. E 

It is possible that one may possess by 
organization so little force, so little exec- 
utive energy, and so much reserve and 
diffidence that he or she feels entirely 
debarred from entering upon a course of 
positive teaching or leadership. In such 
a case, which is extremely rare, one can 
at least be exemplary in conduct, and in 
that way exert some influence. A quiet, 
orderly, industrious course must be influ- 
ential insome degree. Every person who 
is painstaking in his vocation, however 
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unobtrusively he may pursue it, becomes 
ere long a subject of more than accidental 
comment among his neighbors. Every 
one who is temperate in habit, patient 
and forbearing in disposition, acquires 
ere long a name among his acquaintances 
which is indicative of his character. Thus 
one’s light is not altogether “hid under a 
bushel,” but exerts power in drawing the 
attention of others to what is due and 
proper in life, and to what is sweet and 
beautiful in human conduct. To us there 
seems nothing more noble than patient 
industry in an humble sphere. The man 
who illustrates such virtue is a king 
among men. Well said the ancient phi- 
losopher, “ Seest thou a man who is dili- 
gent in his calling? he shall stand before 
kings.” 

But the patient, earnest soul can not 
rest in an attitude of sheer passivity: it 
will come out and exhibit an aggressive 
phase now and then toward the vicious 
and untrue. Opportunities bring it out, 
and they occur not unfrequently in the 
average community. How often may a 
man who realizes the enormous evil of 
intemperance find it in his way to speak 
a word of admonition to the weak and 
tempted. How often may one who com- 
prehends the need of good moral culture 
in the young, find it in season to urge it, 
or to suggest a simple practicè which a 
parent or teacher could apply. 

To those who are conversant with the 
principles and work of Phrenology, what 
has just been said should have a special 
significance. The opportunities which a 
knowledge of this great human science 
affords of doing good in the home or on 
the forum, in the quiet lane or on the 
highway, are constantly occurring; and 
no one should venture to acquaint himself 
with its truths and methods who does not 
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expect to put them to use. Their exem- 
plification in one's own life and character 
can not be so inclusive that others will 
not be affected. No, the spirit of phren- 
ological truth will not permit one to act 
a passive part ; it stimulates to action, it 
grows in the being of him who has re- 
ceived it by action. One takes knowl- 
edge of its truth through its declaration 
and application to others: We never 
knew a person who thoroughly believed 
the principles of Phrenology who did not 
work in some way to illustrate them 
openly, and to influence his neighbor. 
When a man has made a discovery of 
great value to himself, which opens up 
possibilities of mental and moral growth 
which he had perhaps imagined, but 
never deemed practicable, he is not likely 
to keep it to himself or to hide it in a 
napkin ; on the contrary, he will publish it 
as best he may, and take pleasure in com- 
municating its significance. Physical 
truth may inspire selfishness in a man, 
but moral truth prompts to generosity ! 
One of the cumulative proofs of Phre- 
nology is the fact of its inspiring its dis- 
ciples with liberal sentiments toward 
others, with the desire to impart to a 
neighbor what is felt to be of use to 
one's self. There are men and women 
who do a large amount of pqsitive work 
for temperance, morality, religion, edu- 
cation, science, who have no aspirations 
for the platform and little time to act as 
the visitor or canvasser. They believe 
heartily in the subject, take pains to keep 
themselves well informed concerning it, 
and are ready with a word in its behalf 
when the chance occurs. These quiet 
home-workers by their numbers and their 
zeal actually do more toward the solid 
growth of truth in the public mind, than 
those who make it their profession to 
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lecture and teach, The great accom- 
plishment of the year at the ballot-box in 
Iowa, where the majority of a population, 
over thirty per cent. foreigners, voted in 
behalf of temperance and prohibition 
was not brought about practically by 
crusaders or platform exhortation, but by 
steady, patient work in the home-circle 
and society, and that mainly by women. 
So with regard to phrenological progress, 
the modest but steady believers are do- 
ing excellent work, and where a travel- 
ing lecturer excites a little interest which 
would be likely to subside in a few days 
after his departure, the resident believer, if 
there be one, can improve the opportunity, 
helping the seed which has been cast to 
germinate and bear useful fruit in the 
lives of his friends and neighbors. 


ge 


ON THE FOREHEAD. 


CERTAIN London physician recent- 

ly read before a club made up of 
members of his profession, a paper on the 
* Noble Forehead,” in the course of which, 
according to the American report of it, 
he took occasion to dispute the popular 
view concerning the differences of intel- 
lectual calibre indicated by foreheads. 
He discusses foreheads according to their 
comparative appearance, claiming that 
some appear quite ordinary merely be- 
cause of the low growth of the hair, and 
that when the hair is removed a marked 
cnange is effected and a noble frontis- 
piece is acquired. We apprehend that 
the worthy member of the “ Causual' club 
will find it a difficult task to convert 
society to his way of thinking, notwith- 
standing that he has a good deal of logic 
and scientific truth on his side; but so- 
ciety has also not a little ground for its 
opinion in forehead-—although the un- 
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scientific many may sometimes be misled 
by appearances, and deem a forehead 
large and fine, because when viewed in 
front there seems a long reach of bare 
skin from the nose upward. 

Dr. Clapham, the aforesaid member 
of the “Causual,” and essayist, might 
have instructed his audience that the 
true way to judge a forehead was by 
viewing it in front and in profile, for the 
PHRENOLOGICAL reader needs not to be 
told that a forehead may appear high and 
broad to the direct observer which later- 
ally is seen to be shallow or retreating. 
Often a bald head, which is by measure- 
ment actually low, appears high in front 
to the casual observer. The essayist 
did, it is true, intimate that Lavater's 
method of viewing the head from above 
gave a better idea of the capacity of the 
frontal lobes, but this does not show in 
astriking manner the prominence or ex- 
tension of the-superior development of 
the frontal convolutions. 

We can not say that Dr. Clapham's 
paper was merely an expression of acci- 
dental notions entertained by him, as he 
was at some pains to furnish comparative 
measurements and weights esteemed to 
be in support of his proposition, but 
which we think are clearly on the side of 
the popular idea of “noble foreheads.” 
For instance, he gave a table in which the 
head measurements of 84 * respectable" 
members of society were compared with 
those of 5oo criminals. The comparison 
showed that the “respectable ” members 
of society had a frontal percentage of 
52.1, while the triminal had a frontal per- 
centage of 48.6 only—of the circumference 
of the head ; thus practically refuting the 
essayist’s own assertion, that the oc- 
cipital lobes rather than the frontal are 
the seat of intelligence, 
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WHATIHEARD AND SAW AT THE MON- 
TREAL MEETING OF THE A. A. A. S. 


VISIT to Canada is esteemed desir- 

able by Americans generally, and 
when made under pleasant circumstances 
it is very desirable. 

Having applied for membership to the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, and sent the requisite 
fees for the same, I received tickets giv- 
ing me the benefit of the reduced fares 
on the railroads as agreed upon between 
the A. A. A. S. and the railways. The 
sessions of the Association were to com- 
mence in Montreal August 23d, so I left 
the Grand Central Depot at 6:30 P.M. of 
the 21st, and having a section in a Wag- 
ner sleeper, which would reach Montreal 
the next morning at 8:30, without change, 
l had ample time to sleep and rest. 

At Poughkeepsie the gentlemen left 
the car to lunch, about 8 o'clock, when 
the porter prepared my bed and I assum- 
ed a horizontal position to rest, but not 
to sleep much. A gentleman occupying 
a seat on the opposite side of the aisle 
in the car had a bottle of what he called 
Bass’ ale, with which he comforted. (?) 
himself frequently, but evidently to his 
disadvantage in the end. As he smacked 
his lips on taking a draught, I heard him 
say, “I do love Bass’ ale.” Perceiving a 
gradual change coming over his appear- 
ance, and being unacquainted with the 
usual effects of the seeming ale, I could 
not but feel anxious, and found myself 
‚wishing that he might soon reach his des- 
tination, and also wondering how any 
one so pleasantly surrounded as we were 
in that beautiful car could wish for any 
stimulant. Then cameto my mind the 
fearful Spuyten Duyvil accident, which 
was said to be consequent upon liquor- 
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drinking in the cars by passengers and 
train-men. Being much exhausted be- 
fore starting, and having no acquaintances 
among the passengers, may account for 
my mind running as it did on that pain- 
ful subject. 

Several gentlemen came to the section 
of my bibulous neighbor and entered 
into conversation with him, and as I 
could not but hear some of it, I learned 
that they, like myself, were on their way 
to the A. A. A. S, in Montreal; but the 
bottle-holder took no interest in the sub- 
ject, and I was pleased to notice that 
none of them accepted his offered hospi- 
tality. 

Having arrived in Montreal, I went 
immediately to the Windsor Hotel, 
where were the headquarters of the com- 
mittees of the A. A. A. S. The Windsor 
is said to be the finest hotel on this 
continent. Being acquainted with but few 
other hotels, I can not judge whether its 
claim is just, but it is beautiful beyond 
description in few words, both externally 
and internally, and it seemed that there 
was but one thing lacking, and that was 
space to accommodate all who made ap- 
plication for rooms. 

Even those who had written several 
weeks before for accommodations were 
unable to secure them, therefore many 
who took their meals there had to lodge 
elsewhere. If a person loses anything 
there they are usually successful in its re- 
covery. More than one such instance 
occurred while I was there. Perhaps it 
is the same in most hotels, but the ex- 
pression of the finders showed that they 
were happily surprised. 

The card of instructions directed that 
every member, on arriving at Montreal, 
should go at once to the Registry office 
of the A. A. A. S., and enter his or her 
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name, and secure the badge which they 
were to wear during the continuance of 
the meetings. That, therefore, was my 
first purpose after depositing my satchel 
in my room, and I soon found my way to 
McGill College, where most of the meet- 
ings werc to be held, secured my badge, 
and then looked about the city awhile, 
finding not a few beautiful residences, 
with ample grounds filled with flowers 
and shrubbery. Carriages could be hired 
very cheaply, and were kept busy by the 
members of A. A. A. S. Everything was 
done by the city that could be thought 
of to accommodate the Association and 
to please its members. Just twenty-five 
years before, the Society had met in Mon- 
treal,and it was then a comparatively 
small assembly, while now its numbers 
reach well up toward a thousand, and 
meanwhile Montreal has also spread it- 
self considerably. The members were fur- 
nished with a handbook of the city, from 
which I would like to quote various sta- 
tistics concerning the industries and 
peculiarities, the Victoria Bridge, etc., 
but must content myself with the follow- 
ing: “The population of the city now 
reaches 140,747. The last census, which 
was taken in 1881, shows an increase of 
33,522 in the ten preceding years. The 
present municipal taxes amount to $7.50 
per head of the population.” 

Statistics, however, are something of 
little apparent importance, but one of the 
papers read before the A. A. A. S. showed 
the value of agricultural statistics, and 
was an interesting if not exhaustive essay. 
It was by J. R. Dodge, for many years 
Statistician in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment (or Bureau) in Washington. The 
Montreal Chronicle, I think it was, pub- 
lished it entire, The A. A. A. S. was di- 
vided into nineSections, each Section let- 
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tered A, B, C D E, F, G, H, I. Mr. 
Dodge's essay was before Section I, the 
President of which was Prof. Elliott, of 
Washington, D. C. Each Section had its 
President and other officers, and /%ey re- 
ported to the general or collected Asso- 
ciation, and each report was accepted by 
vote. 

The opening exercises were impressive, 
consisting of a prayer by Bishop Boyd, of 
Montreal, a welcome address by the 
mayor of that city, dressed in full regalia, 
and speeches by the retiring and incoming 
Presidents of the Association and other 
officers. 

Prof. Thurston, of the Stevens Insti- 
tute at Hoboken, read a paper before Sec- 
tion D, on * The Steam Engine and the 
limit of its power," etc. J attended meet- 
ings in all the Sections, and wanted to at- 
tend all the meetings in all the Sections, 
but could not find out any way by which 
to be in more than one place at a time, 
and as all the Sections held their meet- 
ings at the same hours, of course I could 
hear but one-ninth of the whole. 

Extra lectures were given sometimes in 
the evenings, but I did not attend them, 
and was very sorry to lose them, espe- * 
cially that of Dr. W. B. Carpenter, of 
England; not, however, so much on ac- 
count of the subject on which he spoke 
as because he was once an opponent of 
Phrenology, and I wanted to hear him 
speak. He was pointed out to me one 
day, and I was pleased with his appear- 
ance. 

Section F had to do with Biology, the 
papers in which were very interesting. 
It was there that I heard Prof. Asa 
Gray, of Harvard University, on the 
“Flora of America.” There also was a 
brief lecture, or speech—too brief—on the 
" Ear, its action, treatment, etc.," by Dr 
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Blake, and illustrated on the blackboard, 
as were most of the addresses. Prof. C. 
V. Riley, of Washington, also had valua- 
ble essays to present, but was prevented 
from saying much by the pressure of 
other matters and the want of time. 
There were so many papers and topics to 
be presented in each Section, that it was 
necessary to limit each speaker to a spec- 
ified number of minutes, hence some of 
the speeches were too brief for the im- 
portance .of the subject treated, while 
some others were so long as to be very 
wearisome, however important they might 
be. 

My time was mostly spent in Molson 
Hall, Section H, where various phases of 
anthropology were presented, and where I 
heard Prof. Mason, of Columbia College, 
Washington, D. C., deliver a long and in- 
teresting lecture on “ A Scheme of Anthro- 
pology,” in the course of which he touch- 
ed upon Phrenology, and said “ Phrenol- 
ogy is dead," After waiting a moment, 
apparently to hear some one object to his 
statement, he added, “I mean the o/7 
Phrenology, but there is a zew Phrenol- 
ogy which is true." Ina brief interview 
with him afterward, he told me that what 
he meant by the “old Phrenology " was 
that Phrenology which judged only by the 
external protuberances on the head, and 
added that almost all departments of 
science had changed, and might as well 
be spoken of in the same way, and in- 
stanced chemistry and medicine, and he 
asked if we kept up with the new discov- 
eries in Phrenology, naming some of 
those foreign philosophers. I replied 
that we phrenologists had always taught 
that the temperament and the physiolog- 
ical organization were as indicative of 
character as the external contour of the 
cranium, and that an expert in the art of 
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reading character phrenologically can tell 
what organs are the most active, and that 
we had always taught that “ other things bc- 
ing egual—caterts partbus—" size is always 
an indication of power; but our opponents 
never give us credit for that phase, and 
then oppose us for what we do not teach, 
and I was glad they had discovered some- 
thing at last that compelled them to ac- 
knowledge that there is such a science as 
Phrenology. Did Gall and his coadjutor 
teach “the old Phrenology"? If they 
did not, who did? for its opponents have 
the idea that suetf a doctrine has been 
taught, and it is their mission to set the 
world straight, and if we are teaching 
error we want to know it, and will ac- 
knowledge it when convinced. 

Dr. Bell gave a voluminous and lucid 
lecture on the telephonic efforts made to 
find the ball in the body of our martyred 
President; Mrs. Antoinette B. Blackwell 
read two papers, one of which she con- 
sented to allow us to publish in a future 
Number of the PHRENOLOCICAL. 

Mrs. Erminie B. Smith told us about 
the creeds of some tribes of Indians, and 
Miss Alice Fletcher related some of her 
experiences among the Indians of the 
West, in Nebraska principally; and 
others told what they knew of the 
mounds and old graves. supposed to be 
Indian graves. Others-ihowed us imple- 
ments that had been’ found, not merely 
in the West, but also South, in Florida ; 
and Prof. Perkins, ofs£he University in 
Burlington, Vt., showed us recent dis- 
coveries in that region, Indeed, the In- 
dian was one of ¢4e most popular topics 
in the anthropological section. 

Eventually, these statistics may lead to 
something very valuable, for we need not 
expect to learn all about the past except 
by littles, and “ every little helps." _ 
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Much more might be told of our meet- | beautiful views of the Falls of Montmo- 
ings, but it would render my paper too | renci and other places between the Falls 
long; besides, the leading newspapers ; and Quebec. Then we took carriages, 


throughout the country have given digests 
of the proceedings, so that it is unneces- 
sary for me to dwell further upon them. 

As regards our treatment by the Ca- 
nadian people, Montreal and Quebec and 
Ottawa and places near Montreal seemed 
to vie with each other in offering the 
A. A. A. S. entertainments. 

In Montreal we were invited to visit 
the steamer Parisienne of the Allan Line, 
which plies between Montreal and Liver- 
pool, and leased was I with it that I 
almost resolvé& that when I go to Europe 
it will be by that line. We were also 
taken to the great workshops of the 
Grand Trunk Railway, to the Victoria 
Bridge, and all around the harbor, and 
those who wished had the privilege of 
“shooting the Rapids.” 

Invitations to garden-parties, break- 
fasts, soirees, etc., were extended to us 
almost daily; but the most popular one 
was the reception by the President, Dr. 
—— Dawson of McGill College, at the 
Peter Redpath Museum. It was also the 
formal opening of the Museum. We were 
invited besides to the beautiful Gallery of 
Arts, the City Library, and other places. 

Ottawa and Quebec invited us for the 
same day to take an excursion to their 
cities. Some went to Ottawa, and many 
to Quebec; among the latter I was 
found. We were met by the mayor and 
other dignitaries, who addressed us, 
gave us the “freedom of the city," took 
us up on the Dufferin Terrace and on the 
Citadel, and through Laval University. 

We were taken around the harbor of 
Quebec, and speeches were made, telling 
us about various objects; and we had 
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and rode about the city in every direc- 
tion. There we saw that peculiar con- 
veyance called the ca/acAé, and some of 
our members tried it, and were pleased 
with its motion. I think the vehicle 
would be beneficial'for dyspeptics; but, 
alas! we were told that is the only place 
in the country where the real calaché is 
used, except, perhaps, a few scattering 
ones may be found. We were also taken 
to Newport, Vt, where we took the 
steamer Lady of the Lake, on Lake 
Memphremagog, and had an exceeding- 
ly enjoyable sail up and down that 
picturesque body of water, which lies 
partly in Vermont and Canada. 

The friends we found and the acquaint- 
ances we formed, were and arc highly 
prized, and will never be forgotten, espe- 
cially the many good words that were 
spoken for Phrenology. Rev. Mr. Clark, 
of Quebec, said he could not see how 
any one with good common sense can 
disbelieve it or not see its benefits; and 
that was the testimony of many who told 
me of having had an examination—phren- 
ological—of their families and themselves, 
and of having heard many lectures. 

The sessions of the A. A. A. S. began 
August 23d, and adjourned on the 3oth ; 
and from the dilatoriness of many of the 
members in leaving the McGill College, 
where they were convened, it would seem 
as if they had become attached to the 
place and did not like to leave it. I 
shared in that feeling myself, for besides 
the charm of the mental food we had 
enjoyed, there were also the attractions of 
the city itself. Everything in its compo- 
sition looked useful; the buildings, the 
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wharves, the bridges, the reservoir, etc., 


looked as if they were built to stay, and 
as if nothing less than an earthquake 
could destroy them. 
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I shall ever retain a delightful memory 


of my visit and participation in the Mon- 
mecting. 
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Qugstriovs oF “ GENERAL INTEREST" ONLY 
quill be ans retin this department. But one gues- 
fion ata lime, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the bencht of an early consideration, 

lé AN ENgutky FAL ‘to RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within twa months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it: if not then published, the inquirer may con- 
clude that an answer ts withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 

To Our CoxTrRIBUTORS.—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and faciiitate the work of the printer, 
tf our contributors generally should observe the fol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
intended for puslication 

t. Write on one side of the sheet only. It fs often 
necessary tocut the page into" takes" for compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 


pon. 

2. Write clearly and distinctly. being particularly 
careful inthe matter of proper names and quotations, 

3. Dow t write in a microscopic hand, as the com- 
fosttor has to read it across his case, a distance c 
acarly two fect, and the editor often wants to ake 
changes and additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about “Commercial note" size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

S. Be brief. People dow tliketoread lung stories. A 
tmo-colnnn article is read by four limes as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your full name and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, wrile your full name and address blow 
ft. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ty provided by the writers, IN ALL CASES. persons who 
communicate with us throug the post-office should, iJ 
they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or what 
is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
Anonymous letters will not be considered. 


DEPILLATORIES.—M. D. J.—There are 
numerous preparations which are said to he ef- 
fective in destroying or removing hair from the 
face. Their efficacy {s dependent apon acids or 
caustics, and they nre injurious. A liquid or 
powder which will destroy live hair will destroy 
the softer skin. Within a few years past the 
galvanic cautery has been applicd to the removal 
of hair, and it is snld to accompiish its work 
very satisfactorily. A surgeon who is conversant 
with the use of the galvanic battery in electro- 
lysis could give you full information. The hot 
necdle is thrust into the hair cell, and the de- 
struction of that prevents, of course, all further 
growth of the objectionable thing. 


. PARALYSIS HEREDITARY.—B. G.—Yes, 
paralysis, like almost every form'of disease, may 


> 
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exist in the diathetical form by inheritance. 
There may be conditions of the nervous rystem 
which conduce to eusy exhaustlon, which is a 
fruitful source of paralytic trouble. 


CoUsIN MARRIAGES.—G. C. H.—In our 
combined Annuals this question is considered at 
length, and from time to time it is touched upon 
In these columns. The old view with regard to 
marriages of kin ao low down as first and second 
cousin is not so strongly advocated at this date, 
some physiologists taking the ground that cer- 
tain peoples, like the Jews, Gypsies, and certain 
Asiatic races, do not exhibit the deterioration 
which ought to be expected if in-and-in breed- 
ing be pernicious to vitality and inental integrity. 
We, however, from what we have observed con- 
cerning the results of cousin marriages, are 
slow to advise them, although certain tempera- 
mental conditions in the parties contemplating 
a union may sometimes point to no probable bad 
consequences. 


ARSENIC-EATING.—C. M. C.— Were 
you to examine a file of the London Lancet, or 
the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, you 
would probably find a good deal of matter relnt- 
ing to this subject. Von Tschudi has writteu 
an interesting account of the habitual use of 
arsenic by the peasants of Styrla, We can not 
now refer to a book in which this can be found, 
but in the Edinburgh Medical Journal for 1864, 
there is an account of arsenic-catinz, in which 
the amount taken was very large ; thirty or forty 
times as much as an old school physician would 
prescribe iu a case of discase which, according 
to the code, rendered the adininistration of such 
minerai poison proper. 


GROWTH OF BRAIN.— Question : Does 
the growth of the brain expand the cranfum ? 
H. A. N. 
Answer: The brain and skull grow uutil a 
man is thirty-five or forty years cf age ; that ls 
the received opinion, forty years being taken as 
the climacteric of nervous development. But 
we are of opinion that a sensible growth con- 
tinues in those who arc very activo in the exer- 
eise of their mental faculties ; indecd, the cesses 
are not infrequeut, in which growth bas been 
observed in men well advanced in years, whose 
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pursuits were chiefly intellectui, and who kept 
themselves fully apace with the time. General- 
ly, the exercise of the brain is conflned to a few 
organs in correspondence with the fuculties op- 
‘erated, so that while there may be actual devel- 
opment in them, other parta of the brain dete- 
rioratc from non-exercise. In persons past fifty 
years of age, we have known the cranial con- 
figuration to change percoptibly. 


E LEARNING TELEGRAPHY. — Question : 
Can I learn to operate on the telegraph instru- 
ment by self-study ? 

Answer: You can; instruments are now made 
for that purpose at a very low price, and books 
of instruction accompany them, but it 18 much 
better for one to attend a &chool of telegraphy. 
The Journal of the Telegraph, in answer to a sim- 
ilar inquiry, states that it is not casy for one to 
get a place in a telegraph office with the expec- 
tation of learning telegraphy there, as the office 
rules will not permit it. The regular telegraph 
Office is, of course, the best place for men to 
learn; the next best place is a good telegraph 
schoo! or private instruction. Having made 
some advancement, the learncr may then get a 
place in an office and, ere long, become an ex- 
cellent operator. 


DEFORMED LIMBS.—Question : What is 
the cause, prevention, and cure of bow legs ? 
J. P. 
Answer: In most cascs, bowed legs are the 
consequence of a child having been urged or 
permitted to attempt to walk before the bones 
had become sufficiently developed and firm to 
bear the weight of the body. There are too 
muny cases of this kind; we meet them nearly 
` every day, especially among the children of nc- 
groes. The way a child lies In the cradle, on the 
side with the legs drawn up, is also suid to be 
conduelve to bowleggedness. In your case, for 
their possible correction, we would advise con- 
sultation with a snrgeon. Apparatus may be 
devised which will exert a steady pressure on 
the limb and in tlme reduce the bone to shape 
approaching the normal. 


PROMINENT Ears.—A. E. G.—It is sup- 
posed by some observers that large ears, project- 
ing widely, indicate generosity and frankness, 
with a relatively even dlaposition. Others think 
that they indicate softness and susceptibility, or 
no great amount of that hard practical common 
sense which is quite essential to material snccess 
iu these enterprising days. In the January Num- 
ber of this JouRNAL for 1875, an elaborate arti- 
ele on ears was published, 4n which attention 
was given to sucli a type of ear-growth. 


[Several Answers must be deferred to our next 
Nunber.] 
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Communications are invited om any topic of inter- 
detis Hj j : 
est: the writer's personal vicws, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, bring pr ferred. 


Our Boys AND GIRLS.—It is one of the 
saddest facts of the present day that so many of 
our boys, yes, und girls too, zo from their bomes 
day after day, and night after night, seeking 
their pleasures and companions apart from home 
influences. Every parent should search dili- 
gently into their hearts and lives ; into the home- 
life—which is but an expression of themselyes— 
leayiug no stone unturned in their endeavors to 
learn whether the cause of their children's wan- 
dering may not lie at their own door, and may 
not he remediable by their own agency. It is 
weary work endeavoring to undo the work of 
years, but with unfailing love and patience it 
may be done, It le better, in every way, tu every 
result, to begin at the beginning. ‘The little child 
instinctively turns to its mother and father for 
love, help, comfort, everything—looking to them 
in the full faith of ignorence and perfect. inno- 
cence, believing their knowledge to be endless 
and Infallible. 

Can we not tiud some way of retuining this 
natural outpouring of our children’s hearts; 
even though as they grow older they must learn 
that we too are fallible, that we too are human, 
having our own battles to fight, our own victo- 
ries to win? Still, if they see us always cour- 
ageous, brave, living consistent, upright, con- 
scientioua lives ; unfailing in honesty and integ- 
rity of purpose ; trying to be patient in adversi- 
ty, gentle, and gracious always, shall we not win 
their love and confidence to u greater extent than 
a8 though we were the perfect beiugs they at 
first imagined us to be, becuse they will be 
more sure of our sympathetic comprehension ? 

Let our children feel, always, that no matter 
what their joy or their sorrow, their pleasure ot 
pain, that there Js nothing that interests them 
which is too lusigniflcant to interest us also. If 
they do right, let us rejoice with them; if they 
do wrong, let us chide if need be, but lovingly, 
helping to set the wrong right, helping to bear 
the consequences of the sln by our loving com- 
passion. They mnst never come to ua for sym- 
pathy and find the fountain dry, unless we ex- 
pect to reap bitter seed from it. Sympathy they 
will have somewhere, and if not at home, then 
elsewhere, and woe is the day that a child turns 
from bome to find its nearest counselors and 
friends, 

Let us make it our business, as it should be 
our greatest pleasure, to make home the ‘ dear- 
est spot on earth." "ry to be ourselves In habit, 
manners, life what we wish our children to be; 
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drawing around us those with whom wo prefer 
they should associate. Let us have the spirit of 
our homes bright, cheerful, attractive. “The 
heart aud epirit are more thau furniture and 
dwelling." 

Let us keep ourselves young in heart and in 
aympathy, that we may be companions for our 
children, while their mentors; we should dance, 
laugh, play, “have a jolly good time” with 
them. Also read, study, talk, plan, work with 
them and they with us. In this way alone, 1 
tbink, can we drmly bind their hearts and livea 
to ours in such a way as to lead them into right 
channels, and hedge them in from the tempta- 
tions that will meet them, from the ‘forbidden 
and dangerous ways" that will allure them. 

It may secin hard, to many, to do all this, but 
Xt is harder, infinitely harder, to see our loved ones 
Ego astray. If we strive carnestly the way will 
be made plain, we shall be strengthened unto our 
need, and the reward will be greater than we can 
comprehend, eveu tbe ** peace which passeth un- 
derstanding.” AUNTIE, 


Tor PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, once deemed 
to be somewhat free In its treatment of evan- 
gulical religiun, we now believe to be In the front 
rauk of really valuable leaders of thought and 
Moral culture. We ask no better thing for a 
child of ours than a life shaped by the principles 
Inculcated in the JournaL.— Whispers of Peace, 


PERSONAL. 


A CHEROKEE Indian girl secured a prize offered 
last April to the students of Kirkwood Seminary 
by Mrs. Mary F. Henderson, of St. Louls, forthe 
beat essay on ** Common-seuse about Women.” 


Mns. ManTHA Davipson, of Junction City, 
Kansas, is one of our American women who be- 
lieves In American silk culture. She has raised 
ar many as 5,000 silk-worms on Osage orange 
leaves, 


Or the late Dr. Gray, homeopathist, of New 
York, it is said that a poor sewing-girl went to 
him for advice and was given a vial of medicine 
aud told to go home and go to bed. ‘I can't do 
that, doctor," the girl replied, ‘for I am de- 
pendent on what I earn for my living.” “If 
that is s0,” suid Dr. Gray, “I'll change the med- 
icine a little. Give me back the vial," He theu 
wrapped around It a ten-dollar bill, and return- 
ing it to her, reiterated his order, ** Go bome and 
go to bed," adding, “ Take the medicine, cover 
ond all." Sonnd homeopathy that, certainly ! 


Dr. Epwarp B. Pussy, the leader of the fa- 
mous Tractarian movement, dled in September 
last. Dr. Pusey was born in 1500. In 1828 he 
took holy orders, and succecded Dr. Nicoll as 
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Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor 
of Hebrew in the University of Oxford. The 
publication of the celebrated ‘Tracts for the 
Times ” began about 1883. To these Dr. Pusey 
was a largo contributor, writing, among others, 
the treatisu on baptism, the apustolic succession, 
the supreme authority of the Chureh, the value 
of auricular confession, and a more elaborate 
ritual which came to be regarded as what was 
called '*Puseyism." The great object of his 
life war to bring back the Church of England to 
a true conception of catholie doctrine, and in 
his later years he waa ont of aymputhy with the 
extreme Ritualists, and condemned their ex- 
travagant practices. 


- 


WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed,” 


OnE must bs pocr to know the luxury of giv- 
Ing.— George Eliot, 


THE good man accomplishes the most beauti- 
ful works ; and 1s, [n his way, the greutest of ail 
artists. 


THE progress of knowledge is like that of 
the sun, 80 slow that we can not see lt, but surc 
to change night Into day. i 


A CERTAIN amount of opposition is a great 
help. Kites rise against, and not with, the wind. 
Even a hcad wind is better than none. 


O FEAR not in a world like this, 
And thou shalt know ere long, 

Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 


We will hope the best rather tban fear the 
worst, and believe that there never was a right 
thing done or a wise one spoken in valn, although 
the fruit of them may not apring up in the place 
designated or at the time expected. —Zandor. 


Gamtna is a kind of tacit confession that the 
company engaged therein do, iu general, exceed 
the bounds of thelr respective fortunes, aud 
therefore they cust lots to determine upon whom 
the ruin shall at present fall, that tho rest may 
be saved a little longer. — Blackstone. 


THE man who goes through life with an un- 
certain doctrine, not knowing what he believes 
—what a poor powerless creature he is! He 
goes uround through the world as a man goes 
down the street with a poor, wounded arm, for- 
ever dodging people ho meets on the street for 
fear they may touch him.—Phillips Brooks. 
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MIRTH. 


" A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men,” 


“THERE’s music in the heir," said the father 
as he paced the floor at ouz o'clock with the 
baby in bis arms. 


A Borraco Irishman bought a pineapple and 
took it home, and the nextday he inquired of the 
storekeeper: ‘Are them better biled wid salt 
poruk, or corn bafe ? " 


AT Norwich, Miss Maria Baker was married to 
Mr. Ruteher. The bride was viven away by her 
uncle, Mr. Brewer, and the clergyman who mar- 
ried them was Mr. Painter. 


“You made « fool of me,” said a man to his 
wife, “My love," sbe responded, “ you do your- 
self injustice. Call yourself a fool, if you 
wish, but re:nember you claim to be o self-made 
man,” 


A SINGLE doctor like a sculler plies ; 

The patient lingers, und by inches dies ; 

But two physicians, like a pair of oars, 

Waft him with swiftness to the Stygian shores. 
—London Medieal Gazette, 


AN ill-bred English squire, wishing to annoy 
the Rev. Sidney Smith, said to him; “If I had 
a gon who was an idiot, I'd make a parson of 
him!" “Indeed,” retorted the wit; “ your fa- 
ther seems to have been of a different mind,” 


* BnEDDERN," said a plantation preacher, "I 
wil) now discourse to you out of the 'pistle of 
clover," “No, Pomp," cried one of his sable 
congregation, “you means de epistle ob Timo- 
thy.” "No matter," replied the preacher, “ any 
kind ob grass will do, so dat It be good fodder." 


A JOLLY-LooKING German was quietly walk- 
ing down the street when he was approached by 
a mau who said: ‘Hello, Joe! What are you 
doing herc?” Theold man looked up and said : 
* But Lam not here at all.’’ ‘Not here Y ” suid 
the mun. “What do you mean by that?" 
* Vell, now, you see my name is not Joe, and so 
how could I be here ¥ You must mean some 
other man." 


AT Brighton lives a very tender-hearted lady. 
One morning n blue-bottle fly was bumping his 
head aguinst the window-pane. ‘Jane,” said 
she to the servant, * open the window and let 
the poor fly out," “But it is pouring with 
rain!” sald Jane, “You have a kind heart, 
Jane ; let him go into the next room, where it is 
warm, and when the shower fs over, let him out," 
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In this department we give short reviews of su h 


New Books as Publishers sce fil tu send us, In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and gustly, amd also fo furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vòl- 
ume for personal use. Jt is onr wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor ur with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in amy way to mental 
and senties science. We cau usually supply any 
of those noticed. 


SUNSET ON MouNT BLANC. By Ma 
F. Martin, author of * Amid the Shadows," 
etc. 18mo, pp. 456. Price, cloth, $1.50. New 
York : National Temperance Society and Pub- 
lication House, 

An odd title this seems at first view for a tem- 
perance tale, but the first chapter explains what- 
ever of mystery may have been suggested, and 
it ia discovered to be an appropriate symbol of a 
true and noble human life, The story is written 
for girls, and sketched with a pen which fully 
understands girlish nature, ita high and low 
lights, its nonsense and superficial caprices, and 
its deep and earnest humors and longings, espe- 
cially those of the moral and religious type. 
Picturea of life in © young ladies’ school are 
given, in which contrasts of character sre drawn 
with much care, and the influence of good and 
evil spirits siguallzed. We are given also pict- 
ures of life in & wealthy circle, the insidious ef- 
fect of what ore termed refined customa, party- 
giving, with much drinking of costly wives in 
expensive glasses, and, better than all, the Influ- 
ence of upright and sweet Christian character 
in moulding young und frivolous associates. The 
book is a worthy one, and deserving of a place 
in évery collection of hooks suitable for the 
reading of youth, Yet one thought: Why is it 
that so much must be inserted in such a story of 
love-making and marriage? Can one not be 
written that will interest the young without such 
unnecessary and sensational connections ? 


How TO KEEP A STORE. Embodying 
the Conclusiona of Thirty Years’ Experience 
in Merchandizing. By Samuel H. Terry. 
12mo, pr. 408, Price, $1.50. Fowler& Wells, 
Publishers, New York. 

One who contemplates entering a profession 
like the law or medicine, or engineering, finds 
himself helped toward his object by the book 
publishers and the schools, and if be entered 
straightway the office of a person in practice in- 
steud of pursuing a two or three years’ course 
of reading and study as an initial step, he would 
be regarded as lacking in the essential ground- 
work for the effective prosecution of bis chosen 
calling. For commercial life, however, it seoms 
to be generally thought that all a young man 
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needs is tho ordinary training of an English 
conrse, such as the State furnishes in the gram- 
mar school. He may also, if he feel inclined, 
attcnd a winter term in some *'businees col- 
lege," aud then is **flnished" for hia life-work. 
The truth, however, soon shows itself that of 
the practical] duties of the counting-room and 
warchouse he knows comparatively nothing, and 
he fecis for a considerable time his rawness and 
his ignorance, and, in a large proportion, of 
cases, becomes quite discouraged at the prospect 
of what he must learn in order to be a clever or 
“smart” business map. There are books, to bo 
sure, on business, but very few of them are more 
than dry, theoretical discussions. In fuct, thc 
most of them were written by men who had lit- 
tle or no experience as merchants or shop-keep- 
ere, and so could not explain the many details of 
every-day mercantile life. Mr. Terry's book is 
of a different stamp. On opening it the reader 
is at once impressed that here is a ‘ business” 
writer who knows whut he ts writing about. The 
air of the couste? pervades its pages, and a hun- 
dred little hints incidentally dropped here and 
there, each of special value to the clerk or the 
newly-embarked dealer, could not have been 
thought of but by an experienced storckeeper. 
How to buy goods, how to sell them; how to 
secure credit, how to use one’s capltal advan- 
tageously, good seasons and bud seasons, attend- 
ing auction sales, the laws of business, how to 
kcep accounts, and a multitude of other topics 
are diaeussed in the four hundred solid pages. 
The book 1s valuable to the man in business, as 
it contains advice which he would find of use to 
him in prosperous trade and in an emergency ; 
while for the youug man about to commencas 
for himself or as a clerk it is invaluable, 


THE ART OF ORATORY. m of Del- 
sarte. From the French of M. L'abbe Delaw- 
mosne. By Francis A. Shaw. 12mo, cloth. 
Albany : agar 8. Werner. 

For ten years or more there has been much 
discussion in dramatic and elocutionary circles 
with regard to the merits of the system of voice 
culture and dramatic expression, taught by M. 
Delsarte, who has been much enlozized by some 
critics as an actor and teacher. Edwin Forroat 
spoke in admiring terms of him and accorded 
him the gratitude of a man who feels benefited 


by the counsel of auother, and is frank in {ts ac-- 


knowledgment.  Malibran, Rachel, Mucready, 
Sontag, Pascal, Gounod, Hyacinthe were among 
his pupila. We have indnlged some curiosity 
about Delsarte aud his method, and now, for the 
first time, a volume comes into our hands which 
supplies us with an epitome of its philosophy 
and procedure. The relations of gesture, posi- 
tion of hand, arın, body, leg, foot, the expres- 
sion of lip, nose, cye, and attitude of head, etc., 
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are elucidated with numerous illuatrat:ons. 
What is compatible and true in the indications of 
voice, when taken in connection with attitude 
and featura] expression, is set forth, and irregu- 
larities and improprieties of intonation, etc., are 
described. The book js an interesting one and 
of special value to speakers, actors, readers, etc. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Laws AUTHORLZING THE CORPORATION OF 
Cross, Societies, Associations for Literary, So- 
cial, and Sporting Purposes, also the General 
Provisions of the Law applicable to Volunteer Be- 
nevolent Societies, as to the mode in which they 
may issue and be issued, embracing the provis- 
ions as to the Rights and Liabilities of {ndivid - 
ual Membera. By William L. Snyder, of the New 
York Bar. Published by Baker, Voorhls & Co., 
New York. Price, 30 cents. 

WINTER AND ITS Dangers. By Hamilton Os- 
good, M.D., of the editorial staff of the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal. We have had 
occasion to notice two or three other publica- 
tions belonging, like this little volume, to the 
series of “ American Health Primers ” in course 
of publication by Presley Biackiston, of Phila- 
delphia, and find that ‘ Winter and its Dangers’? 
is, like the others, an admirable epitome of 
needed information on the subject of ita special- 
ty. Dangers arising from errors in dress, care- 
lessness or ignorance in bathing, inattention to 
proper food and to ventilation ; careleszneas or 
ignorance of parents or teachers in reference to 
the physical conditton of children, are among the 
topics which are discussed in the book by the 
experienced author. The 55 pages may be read in 
a single sitting, yet furnishing a thoughtful read- 
er with valuable information regarding his own 
health and that of others. The price of the book 
is but 80 cents. 


Tue Mormon PROBLEM : A Letter to the Massa- 
chusetta Members of Congress, on Plural Mar- 
riage, its Morality and Lawfulness. By a Citizen 
of Massachusetts. The bearing of this pamphlet 
may be inferred from the prefatory remarks of 
the author, iu which he says: “ Believing that 
in a republic, free, fair dealing, not oppression, 
can promote general peace, prosperity, and hap- 
piness, the writer, who has hitherto voted with 
the Republican party, views with abhorrence its 
proposed unjust und treacherous legislation in 
respect to the Mormons, aud hopes that certain 
considerations in this letter will be of service in 
solving the Mormon probiem." He is earnest in 
the assertion of liberty of conscience in religious 
matters, and assumes in the discussion of the 
Mormon question their maintenance of polygamy 
to be a co-efficient of their poculiar faith. 
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Tae BopLeyY GRANDCHILDREN, and Their | cerning which we shall have something to esy 


Journey Through Holland. 
SWABIAN STORIES. By Theodore Tilton. 


More extended mention of these in the Decem- 
ber Number, 


THe Loxpos GnRaPHIC, Summer Number, is 
one of the richest exhibitions of color-printing 
in a weekly publication we have seen. Upward 
of $80,000 was expended upon it, we are told, 
and its circulation will probably exceed half a 
million copies. With its thirty-six pages folio, 
one-half buing full-page colored printa of admi- 
rably executed designs, it is certainly a remark- 
able accomplishment of modern art. 


The National Temperance Society of New 
York has published for The Womau's National 
Christian Temperauce Union the following pain- 
phleta : 


THE Hegepity OF ALCoBOL. By Norman 
Kerr, M.D., F.L.&., and THe EFFECTS or AL- 
COHOL ON OFFSPRING. By Nathan Allen, M.D. 
Price, 5 c:s.—Diet FOR MOTHERS, including the 
Question of Alcoholic Drinks. By James Ed- 
muuds, M.D. Price, 10 cts.—STIMULANTS AND 
Narcotics. By James Muir Howie, M.D. Price, 
10 cte.—TnE GooD Txe Comine. By Julia 
Colman. Price, 2 cts.—TRANSMITTED EFFECTS 
OF ALCOHOL. Price, lcent. Any of the above 
little treatises, which are just the thing for cam- 
paign workers in temperance to distribute, can 
be procured by addressing tho Woman's Nation- 
al Christian Temperance Unien, 70 Bible House, 
New York. 


Tue Hour. A weekly journal devoted to so- 
cial interests, discusses all topics of the time in 
a brief, pointed, and candid manner, and thus 
furnishes a convenient digest of passing events 
forthe busy man. Published at New York. 


Tue Eciectic Magazine, for October, has 
an excellent selection from late literature. Dr. 
Freeman's “ Impressions of the United States ” 
differ much from Mr. Amold’s, in being far more 
complimentary, and will be read with moro 
agreeable Interest. We have a good essay from 
Mr. Arnold's pen in his tme line on the relations 
of “ Literature and Science.” The papers on “ Co- 
operation," “ The Salvation Army," ** An Ameri- 
can View of Ireland," * Letters from Constan- 
tinople," and ‘Disease Germs,"' are thoroughly 
seasonable and well filled with information. 


Tae POPULAR Scrence MONTALT, fpr the same 
month, gives us in ** Mangage"! a prominent phy- 
sician’s views on the part manipulation has in 
the treatment of disease ; 'What are Clouds?” 
“ Mozley on Evolntion," by Mr. Spencer ; * The 
Utility of Drunkenness,” by Mr. Williams, con- 


Google 


in our next number; "Progress of American 
Mineralogy,” ** Physiognomle Curlosittec,"' ** In- 
dustrial Education in the Public Schoola," and 
others, have features of suggestiveness to the 
thoughtful reader, and only thonghtful readers 
can appreciate them. 


HarPer’s New MoxTHLY, also for the same 
moyth, gives us some further glimpses of rural 
beauty in Surrey, England, an claborately tllus- 
trated sketch of “Medical Education in New 
York," somc well constructed and furnished in- 
terlors of New York, an attractivo article on 
“Southern California," with numerous views 
evideutly drawn from lifo direct, and other read- 
able matters, with the usual variety of lively, 
chatty criticism and thought, in small type. 


In the Youne PEOPLE, which our enterprisiug 
neighbors of Franklin Square publish weekly, 
the new serial story, entitled ** The Cruise of the 
Canoe Ciub,” ia a most attractise feature «mong 
the variety of sketches, anecdotes, ete., which 
must please the young folks. 


A ProTORIAL VIEW OF THE WORLD, recently 
introduced to our notice by Mr. J. Beardshaw, 
agent for the publishcra, isa handsome colored 
chart, containing among other things a map of 
the world in hemispheres, a foot in diameter ; 
thirteen views of the racial types of man, from 
the Teuton to the Bushman ; the costumes of 
all nations, flags and metallic currency, a list 
of the great battles of history, a calendar of one 
hundred and fifty great men, a projection of the 
solar system, aud of the chief geologic»] char- 
acteristics of the earth, besides a variety of sta- 
fistics relating to area, population, government, 
invention, etc. A handbook explanatory of the 
chart accompanies it, and the two form a very 
useful instrumentality for houschold and achool 
education, May be ordcred of us, or at 112 
Chambers 8t. 


Tue CENTURY, for October, furnishes a very 
realizing series of pictures of Mexican life and 
architecture. We are impressed that we have at 
our very doors an old civilization which deserves 
our study just as much as what our fricnds over 
the sea proudly call theirs. ‘The Corcoran Gal- 
lery of Art” is noteworthy for its illustrations 
of the power of wealth in accumulating the 
beautiful and educational for public uses. 
Quebec is firely illustrated, und so is the sketch 
of Southern life, entitled ‘‘A Georgia Corn- 
Shucking.’’ The story of the ** Obclisk " meets 
us near the middle of the plethoric magazine, and 
refreshes our memory concerning a not unim- 
portant contribution of unhappy Egyp* to pros- 
perous America. 


Nomser 6.] December, 1882. 


EASTMAN JOHNSON, 


A REPRESENTATIVE 


Tiles was a painter before he be- 
came a writer, an artist before he 
was an author. He used colors on can- 
vas first, and his artistic skill as a critic 
afterward. When he saw a picture he 
recognized its beauties, and if it had de- 
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fects he saw them also. Pigments were 
not intended to conceal the mistakes of 
the pencil, but to bring out the nice and, 
if possible, the exact, resemblance of nat- 
ure ; and this prince of essayists acknowl- 
edged in his “ Table Talk " that with him 
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the pleasure of painting far exceeded that 
of authorship. In the transfer of thought 
and feeling in colors to the canvas, the 
artist sits opposite to nature, and, in calm 
patience, he copies the original, which 
came from the hand of the Great Master. 
“He thinks God’s thought after Him.” 
Light and shade are the wings of his 
guiding angel. Shadows of the fancy 
become ‘substance under the movements 
of the brush. That which was a dream 
of beauty grows into a reality to tlie sight 
and to the touch. The prose of a me- 
chanical outline becomes a poem in paint. 
The born artist has the exquisite pleas- 
ure of seeing a new creation coming forth 
at his command. The grass dotted with 
daisies and dandelions expands into a 
meadow with fleecy flocks and cattle, 
“forty feeding like one." Trees with 
roots clasping the earth, while their 
trunks tower to the clouds and throw 
out branches, little juvenile trees in the 
arms of their parents; adult and baby 
trees that seem to clap their green palms 
in an imaginary atmosphere ; the delicate 
tints of flowers; the varied hues of appe- 
tizing fruits—all are brought out in their 
wealth and splendor by the skill and 
genius of the colorist. His power is not 
like Milton’s lion, held to the ground 
while pawing to get free. It is unencum- 
bered and exultant in its freedom. The 
clouds obey his behest, and sail in fleets 
before the wind, or, like vast forts near 
the sky, vail the artillery of the storm 
that shakes the rocks with thunder. Or 
he gives us a shower of rain and gleams of 
sunshine, with a bow of glory spanning 
the hcavens—a bridge of beauty fit for 
the spirits of the departed to ascend 
upon to the gates of the celestial city. 
He may use his skill in depicting the sea 
in calm or in storm, as a mighty force 
against which the hand of man is power- 
less, or as a ferry of commerce, bearing 
great ships from port to port around the 
round world. Again Hazlitt says, “ The 
most sensible men I know are painters— 
that is, they are the most lively observers 
of what passes in the world about them, 
and the closest observers of what passes 
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in their own minds.” The writer is not 
an artist connossseur nor critic, but he will 
venture to say there is no department 
of the "art beautiful" superior to that 
of portrait painting. A genuine master 
breathes a living soul into his colors, and 
the canvas palpitates with life. He shows 
the faculties, attributes, appetites, and pas- 
sions of the prototype in the type taken 
from his easel. At the suggestion and 
under the direction of his brain and 
heart, his taste and genius, his judgment 
and skill, his labor is so 


? *'— distinctly wrought, 
That you might almost say his picture thought,” 


There seems to be a similarity in the 
gifts and graces distributed to painters 
and poets. They are endowed with taste, 
fancy, and imagination. They have an 
-unquenchable desire to embody their 
ideas, with the pen or pencil, on paper or. 
on canvas. Now and then we find, as we 
do in the work of Rossetti in England 
and Buchanan Read in America, artist 
and author combined in one person. 
Michael Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci 
were painters, sculptors, philosophers, 
and poets. Durer, Cellini, Northcote, 
Reynolds, and Haydon were literary 
men. Ernest Longfellow, son of the 
poet, is a painter. I have the impres- 
sion that Browning has a son who paints. 
The late Governor Dix, who was a liter- 
ary man of poetic tastes, had a son who 
was an artist. R. H. Stoddard has a son 
of artistic taste and skill. The intellect- 
ual and moral qualities of a true poet are 
sure to be found in a genuine artist. 

In Tuckerman's “ Book of the Artist ” 
I find the following sketch of Eastman 
Johnson, who is entitled to a place in my 
gallery as a representative painter. I 
wish I could put him in a more artistic 
frame and in better light: “ He was born 
in the little town of Lovell, near Frey- 
berg, in the State of Maine. His father 
long held, with eminent credit, a respon- 
sible office in the United States Treasury 
Department. His artist son was first 
known to fame as a crayon limner, 
wherein his skill in catchinz a likeness 
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and the grace and vigor of his drawing 
rendered him popular and prosperous, so 
that in a few years he was enabled to visit 
Europe, where he commenced an earnest 
system of study, and began to practice in 
oil. He remained two years at Dussel- 
dorf, and although greater facility and 
accuracy in drawing were thus acquired, 
he did not learn much which promoted 
his special artistic development, and 
therefore started with alacrity for Italy, 
by the way of Paris and Holland, visiting 
the best galleries and studios. At The 
Hague he fell in with Mignot, and tarried 
ostensibly to copy a remarkable picture 
in the royal collection. Intending to re- 
main but a few weeks, his sojourn lasted 
four years, for then and there he struck 
upon a congenial vein of work, found un- 
expected opportunities for study, and met 
with flattering success in portraiture. He 
executed at The Hague his first original 
and elaborate work in oil. It was to him 
a labor of love, and he gave to it the time 
and the care which the genuine artist de- 
lights in bestowing upon what he feels to 
be his appropriate task." It was the 
picture of a boy with dark eyes and hair 
and olive complexion, in the rude dress 
of a peasant. 

Success encouraged him to paint others, 
which were sent to his home in the United 
States, where they found ready and lib- 
eral purchasers. He also executed in oil 
and colored crayons, portraits for the 
court, and many of the leading families 
at The Hague, receiving generous prices 
for his work. On his return to this coun- 
try, he turned his attention to native sub- 
jects, and no one has surpassed him in 
delineating the Indian and negro. Among 
his best works are “The Old Kentucky 
Home," * The Drummer Boy," “ The Pen- 
sion Claim Agent," "Sunday Morning," 
“Cossette,” * Mount Vernon Kitchen,” 
*“ The Albino Girl,” * The Corn-Sheller," 
“A Drop on the Sly," * Not enough for 
Two," "Getting Warm," “The Little 
Storekeeper," “ The Young Letter-Writ- 
er," “The Musicians,” “The Chimney 
Sweep,” * The Chimney Corner,” “ The 
New England Boy at Breakfast,” “The 
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Post Boy," "Lady at Prayer," “ Hard 
Cider,” “The Woodsman,” and “The 
Organ Boy.” These pictures are distrib- 
uted among the wealthy lovers of the 
best artistic work. Eastman Johnson has 
achieved success and fame, especially as 
the delineator of the negro’s features and 
character. The crisp hair that seems to 
entangle the thought under it; the thick 
lips, over which the idea stumbles in 
speech ; the white tecth, uncovered by 
broad humor; the ebony skin, clear 
enough for the soul to shine dimly 
through it asa star struggles through a 
cloud at night, are visible in his portrait- 
ure of the negro. In all his pictures he 
displays the skill of creative genius. The 
canvas under his manipulation is en- 
dowed with life, the heart beats, the 
blood flows, the brain thinks, the bosom 
palpitates, the face mirrors the mind, and 
is sad or happy, pleased or angry, in ac- 
cordance with his will. He is a master 
in his best efforts at giving life-like ex- 
pression. If some of his figures should 
step out of their gilded frames and speak 
to us, it would hardly surprise the be- 
holder—indeed, it is what in a moment 
of forgetfulness one might look for with 
ecstatic expectation. 

Mr. Johnson was first prompted to try 
his skill, by seeing the crayon drawings 
executed by Seth Cheney, which were at 
thetime among the best things done in art 
in this country. At that time he had no 
teacher, but drew directly from nature. 
In 1849, when he was twenty-five years 
old, he went to Europe, where he was 
constantly and successfully employed. 
Before crossing the sea, he had not paint- 
ed in oil anything worthy of particular 
notice. He entered, immediately after 
his arrival in Dusseldorf, the Prussian 
Royal Academy. As before stated, he 
remained there two years; then he went 
to The Hague, where he remained four 
years. His first pictures that attracted 
attention were the “ Peasant Boy” and 
the “Card Players.” At The Hague he 
was under no teacher save the influence 
exerted by the work of old masters in 
their pictures. He went from Dusseldorf 
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to London, stopping on his return, in 


Holland, afterward making a hasty trip 
through Italy to Paris, where he estab- 
lished himself in a fine studio, intending 
to make that city his home for a con- 
siderable time. But news of the death 
of his mother, in the year 1856, entirely 
changed his plans, and he determined at 
once to return to his home in the city of 
Washington. There he passed the fol- 
lowing winter, and in the succeeding sum- 
mer made a trip to Lake Superior, where 
he made many studies of Indians and 
frontier characters, returning to Wash- 
ington in the winter, and goinf back to 
the North-west in the summer, stopping 
on his return at Cincinnati, where he se- 
cured a studio and painted a number of 
portrar.s. He reached Washington in the 
month of June, 1858, and during that sum- 
mer at the Capital he painted one of his 
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largest pictures, and called it “The Old 


Kentucky Home." In the autumn of the 
same year he established himself in a 
studio in University Building, New York, 
and remained there fourteen years. 

Mr. Johnson was born in 1824, was mar- 
ried to Elizabeth Buckley in 1869, and has 
one daughter. When I began this essay, 
I intended to group a number of artists 
about the subject of this sketch, and 
make him the central star; but, on look- 
ing over the list, I found such a large 
number of distinguished painters in all 
the departments of the art, which, like 
that of printing, is, though in a higher 
sense, preservative of art, that I deter- 
mined to let him, like Wordsworth's star, 
stand and shine alone. 

G. W. BUNGAY.* 


* From “ Traits of Representative Men," with por- 


traits. Published by Fowler & Wells, New York. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


()** might apprehend that the begin- 

ning of centuries is favorable to gen- 
ius. The great men of our Revolution 
were men of genius in one shape or other. 
Their ages ranged within a score of each 
other, the Nestors of the period coming 
in with 1700, as witness that wonderful 
man, Benjamin Franklin, scientist, mor- 
alist, patriot, philosopher, born 1706. 

Every man has his counterpart, his 
double, his bane, his antidote. Alexan- 
der had his Aristotle; Cæsar his Brutus; 
Seneca his Nero; Hypatia her Cyril; 
Luther his Loyola; Mary Stuart her 
Elizabeth ; Charles First his Cromwell ; 
Buonaparte his Wellington. 

Great men and women come in groups. 
Socrates and Plato, Pericles and Aspasia ; 
Cesar, Anthony, Cleopatra, Herod, and 
so on through the ages. There must be 
greatness to reflect greatness, and give 
back the key-note. Leo the Magnificent 
was intensified by Luther and Loyola; ob- 
serve the alliteration of the three, in it- 
self curious. The chords struck by these 
two, Luther and Loyola, are still vibrat- 
ing—dividing the civilized world—and 
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each in its peculiar way tending to utter 
negation. The intelligent Catholic, spurn- 
ing the dogmas of the Church that sets 
itself against human thought and progres- 
sive ideas, lands himself in materialism ; 
while the Protestant, carrying Afs ideas to 
theirultimate issues, finds himselfat length 
in the same category of utter unbelief. 

What is truth? asked Pilot of Jesus, 
not in mockery, but in simple desire to 
learn, even from the despised Nazarene ; 
and it is the question we are all forced to 
ask in many ways. l 

The groups of persons that have made 
their mark in the world are not always 
wholesome in character, but there they 
are, marking with pen of iron the age in 
which they lived. Charles V., the Duke 
of Alva, Catharine de Medici, Mary Stu- 
art, Mary of England, Philip of Spain, 
contrasting with the royal Elizabeth and 
Bacon and Raleigh and Shakespeare, fol- 
lowed by Hampden and Cromwell and 
Milton, great double stars, that make us 
exclaim— 


** Look how the canopy of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patins of fine gold.” 
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Even in our day the group of writers 
coming early in the century have achieved 
more or less of celebrity—as witness, Wil- 
lis, Longfellow, Holmes, Hoffman, Whip- 
ple; but the chances are growing less, 
year by year, for even high genius to win 
distinction, whether or not distinction be 
desirable. The passion for wealth, and 
the perpetual wear and tear of our elect- 
ive system are unfavorable to the imag- 
inative or zsthetic element. If either in 
politics or religion any stability existed, 
time for the creative thinker might be 
found; but as it now is, the writer has 
no time for elaboration, and hurries his 
progeny into public view, either from the 
stress of poverty or because he fears that 
somebody will *run away with his thun- 
der," so much do all think alike, and 
hence there is something crude and pre- 
mature, not only in authorship, but every- 
thing else about us. 

We do not take time enough to do 
what we attempt, well. Our scientists 
are an exception ; but as a rule, we know 
too much in the same line, and either do 
not think at all, or all think alike, talk 
alike, and write alike, partly because we 
are too cowardly to face public opinion 
and public abuse. 

We are in a chronic hurry and chronic 
tiredness. “What’s the use?” is grow- 
ing to be the excuse for our shortcom- 
ings and imperfect achievements. Pre- 
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matureness prevails in courts of law and 
halls of legislation, no less than in the 
lucubrations of authorship and prophecies 
of the future. American babies have 
something premature about them, and 
do not suck the thumb like foreign ba- 
bies. Ihave a suspicion that they have 
eschewed the creeping upon all-fours, 
and hitch along in unseemly wise fashion, 
while seated, like a young monkey. 

Our young men, guilty of much young- 
ness, are now going into politics, which 
promises to be a relief from party old- 
fogyism. Cromwell was ill content at the 
indifference of his son Richard to the in- 
terests of the Commonwealth of England, 
and wrote in this connection, “ It went 
to my heart when Henry died." What 
might have been the destiny of England 
had it been that he lived ? , 

Henry died, and Richard, who did not 
inherit the century, but came somewhere 
in the middle of it, was passive, if not 
lazy. This must be the fact with myriads 
of us who are born midway in time, and 
hence the sound conservative common- 
sense of the majorities in civilized na- 
tions. 

Perhaps the world is outgrowing the 
need of genius. Perhaps it is resting 
now, as it has rested often in the long 
ages, waiting for its revelators, its sibyls, 
its prophets. 

ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 


ON A PICTURE 


IN THX METROPOLITAN MUSEUM, NEW YORK, 


IT ia a childish face; but such a face 
As breathes alone from canvas of old time, 
Where loveliest poetry and life combine 
With strength to form an ideal boyish grace, 
And shadowed from the forehead's flushing 
height, 
And shadowed from the mystic darkling eyes 
Is all the loveliness of [tallan skies, 
And ail the beauty of the Italian night. 
But iv those orbs and on that forehead’s space 
More yet there lingers as of olden song, 
Or memories glorious, such as sweep along 
Undimmed by each succceding age’s trace. 
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And the deep flush that rests upon the cheea 
More durkly sensuous thau the tropic rose, 
And all the mouth’s full-lipped and red repose 

The dawn of future proudest passion speak. 

But is naught known of him who thus inspired 
The artist's pencil ? save that feudal time 
Marked him as one lord of a lordly line— 

Say, were not those bright eyes by glory fired ? 

Did no triumphal prime, no full heyday 
Complete the promise of this early glow ? 
All vainly would we moderns serk to know, 

Few echoes come from out the past to say. 

ELLEN Cox, 
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STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE PHRENOLOGY. 
CHAPTER XII.—(Continued.) 
RACIAL CHARACTERISTICS—THE MONGOLIAN TYPE. 


WE have said that the head of the | though the frontal bone is narrow in pro- 
negro belongs to the dolichocepha- | portion to the width of the face. The 
lic, or narrow-headed class; and to be | forchead is more developed in the up- 
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Fig. a52.-- CHiNESR DIGNITARY, 


specific, it should be noted that Quatre- 
fages and other naturalists accept the 
following proportions of length and width 
as a standard by which crania are distrib- 
uted into classes, having relationship to 
size : When the ratio of the longitudinal 
diameter to the transverse diameter is 
less than that of 100 to 78, the cranium 
is said to be dolichocephaltc, or elongated ; 
when the ratio varies from 109 to 78 or 
8o, the cranium is mesocephalic, or of me- 
dium size; and when the relation varies 
from 109 to 80 and above 8o, the cranium 
is said to be brachycephalic, or wide. 

In the Chinaman we meet with the 
type of the great Mongolian family, which 
next receives our attention. The gen- 
eral outline of the face is oblong oval; 
the forehead, check-bones, and upper 
maxiilary, or jaw-bone, being broad, al- 
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per or reflective region than in the ne- 
gro, the supra-marginal convolutions of 
the anterior lobes being generally more 
extensive, especially adjacent to the outer 
cranial ridge which borders the temporal 
region. The facial angle as employed by 
Camper in its application to this type 
varies from 70° to 80”, while in the case 
of the negro it ranges from 65^ to 7o". 
According to Dr. Morton the arca of the 
brain-pan ranges in the Mongolian from 
69 to 93 cubic inches. The face appears 
flat, owing to the vertical direction of the 
teeth, the small and flattened nose, and 
small depressed eyes; but the head is 
large and rounded, somewhat conical in 
profile, owing to the long, retreating fore- 
head, but well-developed in the lateral 
regions from the temples to the occiput. 
In the supero-posterior lateral region the 
cranium is very broad, the centers of 
ossification being particularly prominent, 
and the head rounding downward from 
them to the ear; while the crown is rela- 


Fig. 253.—CHINAMAN OF THE SOUTH. 


tively flat, being usually higher at the su- 
perior margin of the frontal bone, or the 
summit of the forehead, than at the cen- 
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ter of the sagittal suture. In this re- 
spect, besides being of the brachycephalic 
class, it differs from the negro type, which, 


Fig. 254.—Moncortan Sxutt, Hicu Tyre. 


though narrow and conical in the coronal 
region, is more elevated, especially in the 
track of the sagittal suture. 

Dr. Prichard, in describing the Chinese, 
quotes from Finlayren’s * Embassy to 
Siam and Hue”: " The head is peculiar ; 
the antero-posterior diameter being un- 
commonly short; the general form is 
rather cylindrical; . . . , the top of the 
head is often very flat. The eyes have 
an oblique direction, as if drawn up at 
the outer angle toward the temples, 
which is due chiefly to the droop of the 
upper lid at its outer margin downward 
and over the lachrymal gland, concealing 
it from view—a provision of nature com- 
mon to the ruminants of high latitudes 
and very elevated country—because prob- 
ably the lachrymal organism can not be 
exposed in a severely cold climate with- 
out positive injury to the eyes.” 

The bilious temperament is character- 
istic of the Mongolian. Among the Chi- 
nese many varieties of it are found ; those 
whose life is active and frugal, indicate 
the muscular or motive phase predomi- 
nating; while among the wealthy, the 
more educated, and ruling class, espe- 
cially in the southern provinces of the 
empire, it is found in combination with 
the lymphatic temperament, so that in 
this case the face is less rugged and 
harsh, and exhibits a higher grade of 
mental culture. The common people of 
the cities south of Peking exhibit in the 
pale yellowish parchment-like hue of 
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their strongly-marked features a physical 
condition bordering on the morbid; the 
bilious temperament, by reason of their 
scanty diet and exposure, in its intensity 
showing an altered or deranged state of 
the organic functions of vegetative life, 
peculiar or idiosyncratic. 

The character of the Chinese as summed 
up by the missionary, Dr. Morrison, has 
for the good trails as indicated among 
themselves, “ mildness and urbanity; a 
wish to show that their conduct is rca- 
sonable, and generally a willingness to 
yield to what appcars so; docility, indus- 
try, subordination of juniors ; respect for 
the aged and for parents ; acknowledging 
the claims of kindred," * These," he adds, 
“are virtues of public opinion which, of 
course, are in particular cases often more 
show than reality ; for, on the other hand, 
the Chinese are specious, but insincere ; 
jealous, envious, and distrustful to a 
high degree. Conscience has but few 
checks but the law of the land; and a 
little frigid ratiocination on the fitness of 
things, which is not generally found ef- 
fectual to restrain when the scifish and 
vicious propensities of our nature may 
be indulged with present impunity. The 
Chinese are generally selfish, cold-blood- 
ed, and inhumane." 

In this brief reviewal of an experienced 
observer, we notice a close correspond- 


Fig. 255.—Moncouian Skuct, Tor View. 


ence to the indications of cerebral organi- 
zation and to temperamental effects upon 
character; the latter impressing the cold, 
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impassive demeanor which accompanies 
even deeds of atrocious violence and 
cruelty. In the contour of the head of 


Fig. 266,—Moncoutan SkuLL, Posrexiok VIEW. 


the Chinaman of the better class are seen 
indications of energy, industry, self-reli- 
ance, curiosity, yet reserve and reticence, 
pertinacity, with no great stock of social 
feeling. Hamilton Smith describes the 
race, or rather that portion of it that in- 
habits the upper regions of the Chinese 
empire, as “less under amatory influences, 
less prolific, less enduring of toil than 
the other typical forms of man; hence he 
is more disposed to severity when he has 
power; inflicting needless torture on a 
victim or captive, less from natural feroc- 
ity than from the want of individual 
self-reliance, which is thus prone to 
express fear by precaution, More 
readily reduced to order when sub- 
dued, he evades rather than resists 
oppression by force; he is more ob- 
stinate than brave, but savage to self- 
destruction when roused by despair; 
avoiding personal exertion, he rides 
in every region where the horse is 
accessible; more imitative than in- 
ventive, he exerts his ingenuity to 
apply mechanical aids to necessary 
labors. Sitting at work he is dexter- 
ous, but little tasteful, at handicraft 
professions, preferring patient elabo- 
ration to exertion; lazy yet glutton- 
ous, omnivorous, with scarcely any 
distinction; filthy, amounting to a 
dread of water; in war trusting to 
his horse or to numbers, and finding 
sudden eruption, cruelty, plunder, and 
desolation more congenial than open 
battle and victory.” * 


* " Natural History of the Human Species.” 
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This description applies to the tribes 
of Chinese Tartary and to other hyper- 
borean branches of the Mongolian, with 
much more fidelity than to the people 
of China proper, who are known for 
their industry, patience, and orderly 
habits, (See Fig. Still less does it 
apply to the Japanese, a somewhat high- 
er type of the Mongolian, whose simi- 
lar life has in many respects developed a 
more liberal species of intellectual activ- 
ity, a more receptive spirit, if it has not 
changed much the religious character. 
On this point Col. Smith says: “ With 
the mind more vacant than contempla- 
tive, the religious sentiment has never 
risen above an indistinct idea of a Su- 
preme Being, a heaven, or a solar wor- 
ship. A deified or ancestral and fraternal 
obedience stands in lieu of practical re- 
ligion, and is the key-stone of absolute 
power in the State; hence coercion is 
the civilization of the masses, ceremo- 
nious punctiliousness that of their supe- 
riors; ignorant self-laudation the acquire- 
ment of the literati; and insolence the 
portion of all... . . Though early in the 
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possession of the mariner's compass, and 
particularly the Japanese, long compelled 
to familiarity with the sea, none of the 
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beardless tribes ever became true navi- 
gators or reasoning ship-builders." 

The temperament of the Mongolian 
as indicated by his physiology, and es- 
pecially by his complexion, exerts an 
influence upon his mental faculties 
which is well expressed by the term as- 
sive. In the case of the negro we may 
with consistency regard the temperament 
as sluggish, as in point of sensibility he 
is inferior to the Mongolian, while the 
latter is inferior to the European. The 
skin of the negro, like that of all the dark 
races, is furnished with a more liberal 
endowment of the third layer (the mucous 


.membrane of Malpighi, or re/e-mucosum, 


which interposes between the scarf and 
true skin, and furnishes the coloring mat- 
ter) than the lighter races. This mem- 
brane is rather thicker in the negro than 
the epidermis, and vascular in organiza- 
tion. The comparative sensibility of the 
cuticle in the dark races depends upon 
the thickness of this inter-layer, and on 
account of its greater thickness in him, 
the sensibility of a negro is vastly less 
than that of a white man; and as in the 
skin of the yellow race, the rete-mucosum 
is thinner than in the skin of the negro, 
the Chinaman possesses much more nerv- 
ous sensibility than the black, yet in com- 
parison with the European, whose cutis 
vera, or true skin, with its minute net- 
work of nerves, is mainly protected by 
the epidermis, his sensibility is greatly 
inferior. 

In correspondence with their lack of 
nervous susceptibility, the negroes of Af- 
rica and their related tribes of Oceanica 
are not subject to nervous diseases. They 
sleep soundly in every disease, and mental 
disturbances do not keep them awake. 
They can bear surgical operations with 
less inconvenience than white men; what 
would cause intolerable suffering to the 
latter, a negro will almost disregard.* 

So the passive temperament of the 
Chinaman, Tartar, and Japanese enables 
them to bear pain with comparative ease, 
and this want of delicate sensibility is 


* Dr, Moseby's `“ Treatise on Tropical Diseases.” 
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commensurate with their cerebral sus- 
ceptibility. The Mongolian may attain 
to a certain depree of civilization, but 
beyond that, unaided, he can not pass. 
Intellectually he is vastly superior to the 
negro, yet not originative or speculative ; 
his imitative faculty is active, while in- 
vention is exercised to a very moderate 
extent, producing no great results, noth- 
ing of that startling, transforming nature 
which has become almost characteristic of 
Western civilization. A considerable ad- 
vance may be noticeable in his practice 
of the useful arts, but very little in the 
sciences; the science of numbers isscarce- 
ly more than rudimentary, and therefore 
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all the sciences depending on it are of the 
same nature ; and then all the arts which 
relate to the conveniences of life are in 
much the same condition which has been 
theirs for ages. Morally, he has elements 
of superstition ; his worship is formal 
and cold, yet arbitrary in its prescriptions ; 
there is little or nothing of warm, relig- 
ious devotion. He is inferior to the ne- 
gro in his appreciation of a supernatural 
power ruling the universe, yet less sus- 
ceptible to the effort of the missionary 
to draw him away from the idols of his 
superstition, He reveres the past, the 
sword of his rulers, his teachers, his an- 
cestors, and the usages of centuries have 
a paramount influence in his convictions. 
He is not aggressive or courageous, yet 
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politic, sly, treacherous, and revengeful. 
Hence it is that intercourse in his coun- 
try with other nations is forbidden or par- 
tially permitted. 

The great expansion of the temporal 
region of the Chinese head, indicating as 
it does the large development of the cere- 
bral parts within, has its complement in 
the racial character as we have seen, but 
it is further illustrated by the descrip- 
tions of the peculiar habits and customs 
of the Chinese published in the writings 
of travelers who have visited the country 
of our typical Mongolian, 

One writer says: “A more selfish na- 
tion is not to be found on earth. The 
organs of Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, 
and Cautiousness are greatly developed, 
and exercised in industrious traffic among 
themselves and more immediate neigh- 
bors to the exclusion of ‘outside barba- 
rians.’ There are few points in their 
character which are worthy of admiration 
besides their peacefulness, industry, and 
thrift. The desire for gain renders them 
industrious and thrifty; the fear of its 
loss renders them peaceful and contented. 
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Cautiousness and Secretiveness (being 
very influential) render them timid, sus- 
picious, and reserved; and ridiculously 
large Self-esteem causes them to regard 
themselves as ‘the Celestials, the only 
civilized and enlightened nation on the 
face of the earth, and the repository of 
all the arts and sciences for tens of thou- 
sands of years gone by.” 

In the Turk, a branch of the Mongo- 
lian, we observe similar featurcs of or- 
ganization and character, although the 
Turk has been much modified by his 
long neighborhood with Western peoples 
and white civilization; his more aggres- 
sive elements having led him to venture. 
into distant regions, and by war and con- 
quest add to his territorial possessions 
and wealth, and thus gratify the demands 
of his selfish nature. The cranium of the 
Turk has a somewhat more elevated con- 
tour than the Chinese head, is prominent 
in the crown, and approaching the conical 
in general form. The ruling class in China, 
the Mantchu, originally came from the 
same nomadic stock out of which sprang 
the modern Turk. 
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QNE peculiarity with Phrenology is 
the simplicity, appropriateness, and 
common sense of its terms. i 

It is remarkable that the founders of 
this science should have used such simple 
terms, and quite as remarkable, if not 
more so, that those who introduced the 
science to the English -speaking world 

‘should have reproduced these terms in 
plain Quaker-like English at first, and 
that they did not follow the practice of 
other branches of science and devise 
names from the Latin or Greek. Per- 
haps if they had, this noble science would 
have received more attention and respect 
from the world at large; but with the 
sensible it would not, merely on that ac- 
count, have been received with any more 
favor. 

The world, however, is graduating from 
the idea that it is more appropriate and 
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more intellectual to devise and use names 
from the dead languages than from our 
present living tongue. We will not quar- 
rel with the past. We accept in other 
branches what the world has handed 
down to us, with the hope that even 
these terms may be simplified, and hail 
with pleasure every attempt in the direc- 
tion of simplicity and common-sense. 
Certainly Phrenology set a good example 
in nomenclature as well as in science. 
To some “ Self-esteem,” Latinized or put 
into Greek, would appear more learned 
and beautiful; but to the sensible world 
such terms are merely arbitrary sounds, 
and do not convey near as much mean- 
ing as when in the mother tongue. In 
more ways than at first appears, Phre- 
nology is the grandest and most sensible 
of sciences. It teaches of the grandest 
clement in man—of the highest created 
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thing in nature—of the human brain, 
within the recesses of which lie the sub- 
tle forces that overcome and rule the 
world and link the material with the 
spiritual; and the only element or force 
that has power to develop aspirations for 
the advancement of man, and to build 
up a Jacob's ladder toward the Infinite. 

All words have their peculiar shades 
of meaning; and the same word does 
not, under all circumstances, have the 
same significance. So such a science as 
Phrenology can certainly take as much 
liberty in words as is taken with them in 
every-day conversation. When words are 
adopted as names for certain objects, 
whether scientific or mechanical, they 
become, as it were, new words; they 
have a technical meaning, much like a 
color under a different or peculiar light ; 
it is the same color, yet its effect is pecul- 
iar and unlike what it would be under 
ordinary conditions. 

The phrenologist uses the word “ Self- 
esteem” to designate a certain faculty 
of the mind. People outside of those 
familiar with Phrenology do not under- 
stand the peculiar shade of meaning that 
is intended by this term, and invariably 
they give it its literal and not its techni- 
cal meaning. Tell one unfamiliar with 
the technical use of this term that he has 
“Self-esteem " well developed, and he 
will consider it an insult, while it may be 
a very high compliment. 

The nomenclature of Phrenology is 
simple and complete, and it would seem 
that no one could reasonably find much 
fault with it. Even though I admit this, 
yet for reasons herein given I should like 
to make a slight change in designating 
this one faculty, “Self-esteem,” and only 
in this one. I should like to substitute 
contral for "esteem," so that it would 
stand “Self-control.” Perhaps I may be 
mistaken in my understanding of this 
faculty, but as I view it, “ Self-control ” 
would have been more applicable, and 
would more forcibly represent the pe- 
culiar property of this faculty or power of 
the brain. I have no desire to remove 
*the ancient landmarks," at least with- 
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out good and sufficient reasons, nor to 
force any change that may not be for the 
better. I only offer this as a suggestion. 
As I view the faculty now known as 
“ Self-esteem,” it is not so much a prop- 
erty that makes us think well of our- 
selves as it is a property that gives us 
power to do what we desire, or the 
power to carry out the desires of the mind. 

It may be said that other faculties, 
such as “ Firmness,” “ Imitation," " Com- 
bativeness," etc., give us this power; but 
a person may have all the other faculties 
well developed, but if “Self-esteem” is 
small, he will lack the power to use his 
faculties to the best advantage. With 
small “Self-esteem,” we are like chil- 
dren—we may have the ability, but we 
lack the power to use that ability to the 
fullest extent with success. Oftentimes 
in life we see a man with immense in- 
tellect, and even a well-balanced brain, 
but lacking in “ Self-esteem.” He is like 
a hundred-horse-power engine that, for 
some deficiency in its parts, can only be 
worked up to fifty or seventy-five horse- 
power at the most; while, on the other 
hand, we often sec men with ordinary in- 
tellects who in practical life are superior 
to those whose intellectual faculties (so 
called) far surpass them. The world 
somehow weighs men correctly (through 
* Human Nature "], yet it wonders how it 
is. If brain-size is an indication of brain- 
power, how is it that B. is superior to A., 
when it would scem that A., according to 
their understanding of the rules of Phre- 
nology, should be the abler man? Be- 
cause they can not understand it, simply 
for the reason that they will not heed 
the teachings of the only science that 
will divulge this secret of nature to 
them : they, with little thought or care, 
condemn the very agent that can en- 
lighten them. 

Of course other faculties come in and 
aid the rnind, or better, make up the 
mind; the mind acts as a whole, al- 
though its acts are colored by the faculty 
which, for the time being, is the most 
active or predominant. “ Firmness ” aids 
a man in the use of his other faculties, 
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and is closely allied and in close juxtapo- 
sition to “ Self-esteem.” While bearing 
this in mind, [ do not care to depart 
from the faculty at present before me. 

One of the most surprising things in 
this world is to see how well artists have, 
as it were by a high grade of instinct, 
put so much character in the mere out- 
line of the heads of noted individuals of 
the past. How true they have been to 
nature! not only long before the age of 
Phrenology and independent of it; but 
how well they have conveyed to the eye 
the characteristics of men of prehistoric 
time! 

None of them ever saw Esau or Jacob ; 
yet when they desire to portray those 
two characters, how well they do it, če. 
convey the characters of the two men as 
we learn of them from history. Two 
good artists, unknown to each other and 
in different parts of the world, and even 
in different ages of the world, would not 
essentially vary in their delineation of 
these characters. There would be a vari- 
ation in detail, but in the essential feat- 
ures which govern the intellectual qual- 
ities of the two they would agree. We 
see this in Homer—in Ulysses. But the 
most striking characters, and which best 
illustrate our subject, are Moses and 
Aaron, 

Moses and Aaron lived thousands of 
years ago, and it is not at all probable 
that portraits of them were then taken 
or thought of; yet see how nicely the 
conventional portraits of these two great 
founders of an immortal school agree 
with the description of their characters 
as handed down to us. Moses had in- 
tellect ; he had executive ability ; he had 
spirituality and force; he had the qual- 
ities to organize and direct; yet with all 
his great and wonderful powers he is 
weak. The theological world says Aumd/e. 
What is the trouble? Aaron is made his 
lieutenant, and supplies the needed qual- 
ity. It is not Firmness, for we see 
that Moses is firm ; it is not intellect, for 
in this Áaron is inferior to Moses; it is 
not Spirituality or force, for Moses is not 
lacking in these; it is not steadfastness 
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of purpose, for in this Moses is a most 
superior character. Moses lacks self- 
trust; lacks the power to use his great 
ability for the great purpose of develop- 
ing a new system. Some may think it a 
want of Language; but had he had Self- 
esteem well developed there would have 
been no trouble on account of Language. 

Moses had great ideas; he had power 
to grasp the right and to reject the wrong; 
wisdom to perceive that which was best 
for his people aad to make the best use 
of the wisdom of the age. But the mind 
lacked faith in itself; it lacked control 
or mastership of its great faculties and 
powers. 

The world is full of such men; and 
many a Moses has sighed for an Aaron, 
and many an Aaron has been lifted up 
above the plane of mediocrity by some 
unseen power directing him to unite him- 
self with a Moses. Moses and Aaron 
united, to use a forcible yet common 
phrase, made a “strong combination.” 
Independent of each other, they were 
weak. 

After studying these men, their times, 
and their works, let us turn to the ideal 
portraits of them by the noted artists of 
the world. We find Moses represented 
with a noble forehead and good general 
outline, a good, well-developed and 
large back-head, but with a concave line 
in the region of Self-esteem; while in 
Aaron the forehead is not so well de- 
veloped, quite straight on top and with 
a square turn at the occiput ; Self-esteem 
large and full. The power that Aaron 
contributed was just what was needed; 
what he lacked in intellect he made upin 
the power to use to the best advantage, 
not only what he had, but what Moses 
was unable to use because of what the 
world calls “ modesty.” 

In this connection I should like to go a 
little out of my way to make one other 
remark in regard to these men. Of late 
there has been a disposition to criticise 
their works. Ithink it well, and not only 
well, but just and right to judge these 
men, and all men, by the age in which 
they live, particularly so when we see 
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that the general aim of their lives was to 
do good; to advance the world to a 
higher sphere; to liberate a race or a 
people. A brute like Nero or Constan- 
tine does not deserve this liberal inter- 
pretation of his acts. Judge not a man 
who lived three or five thousand years 
ago by the light, and I might say dark- 
ness, of the present age, inasmuch as we 
must necessarily be in the dark as to 
many details of a past and remote age. 
Again, in connection with the subject 
of art, although artists have succeeded 
so well, even centuries ago, in delineating 
character independent of the science of 
Phrenology, I do not think there is one 
that would not be a better artist by 
the study of this science; he would not 
be obliged, as was undoubtedly the case 
with these ancient artists in drawing 
Moses and Aaron, to resort to models. 
He would be independent of models, at 
least in this particular, and he would be 
always ready to make his outlines con- 
form to the character he wished to por- 


'tray. He would not longer need to 


search the wide world for a model to suit 
his imagination. The models he wanted 
would be ever present with him, and he 
would only need to consult his own im- 
agination to call them forth when re- 
quired by the demands of the hour. 
Sometimes we see a man who appears 
to be very difident. Perhaps he has an 
object in assuming a character favorable 
for his ambition. For some sinister pur- 
pose he may assume the rôle of the very 
modest man, but so soon as the objective 
point is gained, we see he has no lack of 
self-confidence. He has perfect self-con- 
trol, and his assumed bashfulness sud- 
denly disappears. When a person with 
a well-developed occiput, a right-angle 
turn at Self-esteem or long projection at 
this point, appears to be very bashful, the 
world may well doubt his sincerity. One 


-who has been living in the country, away 


from the crowd of cities, may honestly 
appear bashful or embarrassed on being 
introduced to an assembly beyond what 
he is accustomed to, but he soon rallies 
and gains confidence, and with a little 
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association is as much at home in the 
greater crowd of a city, as he was in the 
smaller circle of his country home. 
Again: the man raised in the city amid 
noise and strife, even though self-esteem 
be smaller in him than in the man from 
the country, will, from the surroundings 
of his every-day life, become accustomed 
tothe multitude and busy affairs of the 
city, and be much less affected by it than 
if he grew up in some quiet country place. 
Again: Self-esteem must be measured, 
as all other faculties, and even as all 
other things are, by its surroundings. 
The ignorant man in the presence of the 
cultivated man, feels his inferiority. But 
the diffidence or bashfulness that grows 
out of a man's consciousness of his in- 
feriority or lowness of rank must not be 
confounded with his self-esteem. For 
example, take the slave or the peasant ; 
they may have immense self-esteem, and 
in the presence of their equals or peers 
may assert it, while in the presence of 
superiors they may appear, and honestly 
so, to be diffident. But this diffidence is 
a matter of relative culture, and not a 
matter of relative balance of brain. Look 
well to the occiput and we will sot be 
taken by surprise in this matter. We 
will not be deceived by artificial sur- 
roundings or by assumed manner, for 
Self-esteem, as well as the other faculties, 
will assert itself; only self-ignorance can 
deceive us in this matter. 

Rope-walkers, acrobats, and marksmen, 
in addition to their other faculties, want 
large Self-esteem, or self-control. It is 
commonly called * nerve "—at least nerve 
is the only word non-phrenologists have 
to describe self-control in a man; they 
must have some word, and “nerve” 
sounds well, so they use it. Well, s# zs 
nerve insomuch as the organ of Self-es- 
teem is a part of the great nerve-force— 
the brain—which governs and directs the 
actions of men. All public men, actors, 
opera-singers, etc., need‘ and have Self- 
esteem well-developed. Some are not 
as well-developed in this organ as others, 
yet, other things being equal, the larger 
Self-esteem, will guarantee the more 
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success, Self-esteem, or control, is espec- 
ially necessary in all such professions, 
as it gives and inspires confidence in 
one’s ability to carry out the conceptions 
of the mind. 

Artists and engravers need this faculty 
well-developed, and it is quite as essential 
in the good penman; though a man 
with large Self-esteem may from indif- 
ference become very careless, but the 
fine, even, and elegant lines can not be 
made without large Self-csteem back of 
the other faculties. The artist requires 
it not only for his lines, but for his colors ; 
it gives him power to “lay on " the color 
in such a masterly manner as shall pro- 
duce the effect required ; while it gives 
the engraver mastership over the hand, 
whereby he produces those marvelous 
effects of light and shade with mere lines. 

The witty man must necessarily have 
large Self-esteem; no matter what the 
sense of wit and humor may be, it can 
not be ever ready without Self-esteem. 
A person with small Self-esteem, I think, 
was never good at repartee. His wit, if 
he has any, will always be too late; it 
will not be on the “ spur of the moment,” 
and thereby produce its best effect. The 
man who wants to excel as a “ clown " or 
* end-man " must, in connection with his 
temperament and wit, have well-devel- 
oped Self-esteem. The Chinese literati 
must have this faculty large, otherwise 
they could not do what is required of 
them. In the civil service of China it is 
said the literati play a very active part. 
At stated periods they compete for some 
office underthe government. Theyare put 
into separate rooms, furnished with pen, 
ink, and paper, and given a theme on 
which to write. He who produces the 
best manuscript — best in composition, 
combination of thought, with neatness 
and rapidity — is pronounced the best 
man. Large Self-esteem is certain of its 
marks, and therefore produces the supe- 
rior work. There is little or no hesita- 
tion or changeableness of mind which 
requires erasures, interlineations, etc. 
Large Self-esteem knows what it wants to 
do, and with unfaltering hand does it. 
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In public speaking, more than in writ- 
ing, this faculty asserts itself. Of course 
other faculties are needed, but Self- 
esteem, more than any other, gives the 
power to act, or, as was expressed by a 
public man some time since, “to think 
on one’s legs.” Small Self-esteem can 
not do this. Over-balanced Self-esteem, 
however, instead of being advantageous 
is detrimental, as it causes one to make a 
fool of himself by attempting more than 
his faculties are capable of. With much 
assurance he mounts the public stage or 
attempts a rô% beyond his powers. Peo- 
ple call him conceited, or a "crank." 
His confidence in himself is larger than 
his ability to do. 

Oftentimes, though, men who are termed 
conceited seem not to lack in ability when 
brought to the test, for the simple reason 
that their large Self-esteem, or control, 
gives them the power to use their other 
faculties to the best advantage; and 
although they may be inferior on com- 
mon occasions, men of superior talents 
are obliged to admit that “they did ad-' 
mirably," and that they “surpassed them- 
selves." The circumstances of the hour 
simply forced them to concentrate their 
strength, and enabled them to show it up 
to the best advantage—only through a 
large and well-developed occiput were 
they able to do this. 

In olden times the ready speaker was 
thought to be inspired ; indeed, it is a com- 
mon thing, even now, among the lower 
grades of society, to see a peculiar re- 
gard—almost veneration—for the ready, 
off-hand speaker; ignorant people think 
it akin to the “ inspiration of the past.” 
In olden times men were necessarily 
obliged to cultivate this ready faculty 
more than at present, but as society ad- 
vances it requires a finish that can not 
be attained by this process. The Press 
has, to a considerable extent, introduced 
a new order of things. The Press is an 
ever-ready agent ; it comes to the people, 
and people have not togo to the scene of 
action to see or hear for themselves. 
Notwithstanding the changes wrought 
by the Press, good speaking will continue 
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to be in demand—the Press will be its 
auxiliary and not its opponent. 

Men at times appear to speak extem- 
poraneously, but bchind this there is a 
studied preparation that the world knows 
nothing about. Under these circum- 
stances a man shows to better advantage 
on a subject with which he is familiar 
than on one strange and new to him, and 
when he has to do his original thinking 
* on his legs." When the subject is very 
familiar to him—when he has been over 
the ground many times—he may not re- 
quire any notes, and may even do better 
without them. Members of Congress, or 
lawyers in the halls of Congress or be- 
fore the bar, as extemporaneous speak- 
ers may be very effective; but invite the 
same men to deliver an address before 
some institute, some college or univer- 
sity, and it is seldom that they will vent- 
ure to do the same in an extemporaneous 
manner; they may make a few remarks, 
but for a regular, set address, they prefer 
to have the manuscript before them or 
on such occasions they are addressing 
scholars who will not only weigh every 
thought, but every expression, and meas- 
ure it by their own high standard. What 
the vulgar think inspiration, the scholar 
thinks crude and unfinished. But in 
whatever capacity man has to act pub- 
licly, he needs Self-esteem in order to do 
his work well—to do it in a manner that 
will command attention and respect. 

Probably in no department of culti- 
vated life is Self-esteem so much thought 
of and demanded by those in authority 
as in the army or navy of a country. 
Let two young men go to the military or 
naval academy, one with Self-esteem 
large, and the other with not more than 
an average development; the one with 
large Self-esteem, which prompts him to 
carry his head well up and to manifest 
dignity in his carriage, will be regarded 
with the most favor, even though his 
talents be quite inferior to the other. 
Here lies one strong reason why Phrenol- 
ogy should be accepted in these schools, 
and why the old system should be done 
away. Mere Self-esteem does not make 
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the man in any particular. The bully, 
the coward, and the thief, generally have 
this faculty well-developed; yet at first 
glance the assurance that this faculty im- 
parts to the world at large, is that of 
courage, ability, and even honesty. Un- 
less other faculties support one’s courage 
—support their self-esteem—Self-esteem 
itself soon becomes a pernicious element, 
and is as bold in being the coward as it 
was in playing the part of the brave. To 
our sorrow, we had many instances of 
this during the war. Men were chosen 
to command simply because of their im- 
posing carriage £m times of peace. The 
man with merely large Self-esteem, but 
small Firmness, Combativeness, etc., may 
appear brave and confident when there 
is no need of their exercise, but when 
tried the coward develops in him rapidly ; 
while the man with only average Self- 
esteem, but with large Firmness, Com- 
bativeness, etc., grows at every moment. 

During the war an officer came to 
Washington. He had a most noble car- 
riage, was the envy of weak men, the ad- 
miration of the lower grades, and of so- 
ciety at large. His "noble presence," 
more than anything else, obtained him a 
prominent command. He proved a very 
ordinary man, even imbecile, but to the 
last he carried his “ noble presence”; ¢.¢., 
he stood very erect. He spoke, what 
ordinary talk he had to say, with much 
dignity. His " small talk " seemed wisdom 
to the simple, but his peers in rank—the 
old soldiers — soon weighed him, and 
always spoke of him with a certain easy 
contempt; mere "noble presence" did 
not go far with them ; they wanted some- 
thing more solid. The world at large 
does not seem to know the reason why 
such men "take," when better men do 
not. “Oh,” they say with Barnum, “the 
world likes to be humbugged.” Take off 
the man’s hat, stand him in profile, and 
the secret is soon read by the phrenolo- 
gist—“ occiput well-developed.” 

Some years ago a party of about half a 
dozen young folks were, after dark, going 
“cross lots” and over a certain railroad. 
A young military student among them 
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seemed to be their leader. There was a 
double track, and trains were approaching 
from both ways. Strange to say, they 
had rushed headlong on the tracks, with- 
out first using their common-sense, to 
learn the condition of things. The trains 
were coming; they were in a “cut” sur- 
rounded by rocks. What should they do? 

The party naturally turned to the young 
would-be military man for counsel. His 
idea was for all to stand straight as an 
arrow, between the tracks! and let the 
trains pass. What a ridiculous idea! and 
he did his utmost to get the young ladies 
and others with him to dothis. But their 
common-sense prompted them to seek 
the side of the track and the recessed por- 
tions of the rock. The young gentleman, 
however, carried out his plan alone. When 
the trains had passed, the rest of the party 
came out safely from their retreat, and 
expected to find their comrade as safe as 
themselves, but he responded not to their 
calls, nor could they, for some time, find 
his scattered remains. Now, if this young 
man had lived to have fulfilled his am- 
bition as an officer, and had a company 
of soldiers under him, and in a similar 
position, according to the military laws 
of the world they would have had to obey 
him. The service and the country might 
have suffered the loss of many valuable 
lives. : 

For our army and navy we want good, 
able, practical, and dignified men ; we do 
not want men chosen on the basis of one 
faculty, or even a few faculties, but on 
their general practical make-up. Self- 
esteem is a good and necessary quality in 
an officer, but alone it does not give the 
qualities to command. 

There is an old saying, “ Learn to com- 
mand by first learning to obey." This is 
the merest nonsense, for the very men 
who will be the most servile to superiors, 
and most ready to obey, are the last 
to be intrusted with an important com- 
mand. Unless a man has the natural 
gifts to command, he will not make much 
of a commander. He may learn, like a 
parrot, how to repeat commands that he 
has learned from the books, but he can 
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never be a true leader and director of 
men. With large Self-esteem he may be 
a good “ figure-head,” and in times of 
peace give with dignity the stereotyped 
commands of his rank, but in the day of 
contest he will be found wanting, unless 
Firmness, Combativeness, and other es- 
sential faculties come in to support him 
in the hour of need. In no place is Phre- 
nology more essential than in determin- 
ing the characters of young men about to 
enter our land or sea service, and I hope 
the day will come when this truth will be 
recognized, and when mere self-esteem 
will not be the highest recommendation. 

It is well enough for a young man to 
stand erect and look “ manly,” but a ram- 
rod down a boy's back does not make a 
man or a hero of him, and learning to fill 
a low position does not qualify him to 
command in a higher one. Many a man 
who would make an admirable non-com- 
missioned officer, would not be worth 
anything as a captain, major, colonel, or 
general; and a man who might make a 
first-class captain-general, might not be 
worth anything as a colonel, captain, or 
even as a sergeant. Many a man who 
would make.a good colonel would not 
bea success as a general, and the reverse. 
The idea of learning to command by 
learning to obey—learning to fill a high 
position by learning to fill a low one, is 
ridiculous. Some men in the ranks, with 
suitable surroundings and culture, might 
make first-class generals, but if they did, 
it would be because of their inherited 
talents, and the power of self-estcem to 
use those talents to the best advantage, 
and not because they had served through 
all the grades, from the highest to the 
lowest. 

In due parts and proportions this is 
a strong organ; it is a General of the 
forces; it acts at the proper time, and in 
the most effective manner; it is the ever- 
ready faculty, the faculty that maintains 
self-control, that dictates calmness to the 
General in the heat of battle, and shows 
when and how to act in the most effective 
manner. It is the faculty demanded by 
the captain of a vessel, when shipwreck is 
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imminent, and bids him keep cool and 
give the best order for the moment. It is 
equally as essential in the commanding 
fireman, when a fierce fire is raging, and 
much life and property are at stake. 

It is demanded in the nice surgical op- 
eration, when a slight cut in the wrong 
direction will destroy the life of the 
patient. It is the faculty or power that 
imparts coolness to others, and under tlie 
most trying circumstances is not be- 
wildered. In every departmert of life 
Self-esteem comes in with its important 
part. In the severe trials of the polar 


sea, in the exploring expedition when life 
often hangs by a thread; in the presence 
of danger, in the roar of battles, in the 
quiet of the sick-room, in the emergencies 
of every-day life; on the stage, in the 
railroad accident, or catastrophe at sea, it 
is the faculty that whispers in the ear, 
“Keep cool," “ Don't lose your head, as 
all depends on how you act." 

Self-esteem is the quality that gives 
self-control, and when sustained by the 
higher faculties of the brain, it becomes a 
most noble element in our nature. 

ISAAC P. NOYES, 
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4t M* goodness, Calantha, just look at 

these disgusting black bugs in 
the meal-tub! You must have left the 
cover off.” 

Calantha was sure that she had not left 
the cover off, and was equally positive 
that the meal-tub had not been opened 
for three weeks, 

* Well, I don't understand it,” said Mrs, 
Householder, as she tipped the bucket 
down upon its side to let the “bugs” run 
out. 

The insects complained of were rather 
elongate beetles, between half an inch 
and three-quarters in length, dull brown- 
ish black in color, and very active ; and 
their presence in the meal-tub was not 
such a wonderful thing after all. In 


Fig. r.—Muat-Worm. Pura, Larva, AND BegTLE.* 


short, they were the perfect insects of 
the meal-worm (Tenebrio molitor), which 


* The straight line shows length of chrysalis in nat- 
ure, 
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infests flour-mills, bake-houses, granaries, 
etc., sometimes doing considerable dam- 
age, by their injuries, to farinaceous sub- 
stances, 

The worms are about an inch long, yel- 
lowish brown in color, quite smooth, 
cylindrical in form, with the body divided 
into thirteen rings or joints, counting 
the head as one. The larvze shed their 
skins several times, and change to pupe 
without previously making a cocoon, and 
the perfect insects come forth in about 
six wecks. This beetle is sometimes very 
destructive to ship-biscuit packed in casks 
—both larve and beetles eating them 
through and through. They sometimes 
make themselves troublesome to the 
housewife when the meal or flour is old 
and stale; they are rarcly found in that 
which is fresh or sweet, though they may 
get into it if allowed about the premises, 
The larvz form quite a dainty food for 
mocking-birds, and may be bred for this 
purpose in close tin or metallic vessels 
containing stale bread, meal, or flour. 

There is another insect which may be 
mentioned as affecting farinaceous sub- 
stances, a minute reddish brown beetle 
hardly an eighth of an inch in length, 
known to science as Sitodrepa (Anobium 
panicea.) It is destructive in museums 
and store-houses, and is found in stale 
bread, crackers, oatmeal, stored grain, 
and even such substances as ginger, cay- 
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enne pepper, and tobacco ; in fact, it can 
* make a living" upon almost anything 
it chances to get into. 

Animal food is injured by insect life 


Fig. 2.—Anouium Paxicga (ENLARGED). 


fully as much or more than the farina- 
ceous. Of course, the most serious tor- 
mentors are the flies, which come in 
many different forms, from the teasing 
house-fly to the disgusting creature that 
“blows” meats of all kinds, not put be- 
yond their reach, and particularly that 
which has just begun to be tainted. Al- 
though flies are such a nuisance, they do 
à vast amount of good, and render our 
cities much more habitable than they 
otherwise would be, in their capacity of 
scavengers, The flies in their perfect 
state may do little or no good in this 
direction ; the eggs producing their larvae 
or maggots, however, are invariably de- 
posited in filth or decaying animal mat- 
ter, as this is one of the ways in which 
nature reduces useless matter again to 
its original elements. All food and meats 
should be kept covered, even upon the 
table, if possible, as you may not always 
be sure that the flies wiped their fect 
when they came in, and you can not say 
where their last visits were paid. Rest 
assured, reader, if you have more flies 
than your neighbor, there is a good and 
sufficient reason for it, and you may be 
able to a certain extent to supply the 
remedy. 

Fresh meats are not alone injured, for 
a few days after the discovery of the 
meal-worm, Mrs. Householder was aston- 
ished to find some very singular objects 
looking like the dried skins of a short 
bristly worm, upon one of the unused pan- 
try shelves. Calantha was summoned 
again, but had never scen such an exhi- 
bition before, and could not account for 
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it. The débris was cleared away, however, 
but in a few days more was found in ex- 
actly the same place again. 

“I never did see the beat of it, Calan- 
tha; they must come from something 
alive, and I'm going to find out what it 
is." The remains of a ham, hanging upon 
a nail high above the shelf, gave the so- 
lution of the mystery. 

The Larder-beetle (Dermestes larda- 
rius) had found the old hock a conven- 
ient receptacle for its eggs, and these, 
deposited in crevices in the meat, had 
hatched into short brownish worms, or 
larva, with bristly hairs, as seen in our 
figure. These, after changing thcir skins 
several times, finally burrow into the meat 
and there go through the succeeding 
metamorphoses, finally coming forth as 
mature beetles. They are about a quar- 
ter of an inch in length, dull black, with 
a buff band across the base of the wing 
covers (see magnified figure), This pest 
is more frequently found in smoked meats 
that have become tainted or injured, than 
in that which is perfectly fresh. All 
smoked meats are liable to attack, and 
should therefore be covered with canvas, 
or protected in some other manner. There 
are several small species of Dermestidz, 
which are sometimes found in houses ; a 
description of them, however, will hardly 
be necessary in this article. 

Beetles are not alone the mischief-mak- 


Fig, 3.—Larper Bertie (ENLARGED), 


ers in the pantry. The Grease-moth 
(Aglossa pingninalis) feeds upon butter, 
lard, and fatty matters, constructing tubes 
in the larva, conceal themselves, cover- 
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ing them mainly with granules of their 
own excrement. The larvze are naked 
caterpillars, blackish brown in color, and 
glossy. The moth is known by its nar- 
row glossy wings, of a smoky gray color, 
crossed by wavy, lighter-colored bands. 

The next figure 
illustrates a very 
pretty little moth 
sometimes seen 
resting upon the 
walls and ceilings 
of our kitchens. In 
color it is brownish, chocolate, and 
white, and it has the habit of turning its 
tail up over its back when at rest. The 
insect is known as the meal-moth ( pyra- 
lis farinalis), and its caterpillars may be 
found around old flour-barrels, and in 
similar places. They should be destroyed 
whenever seen, to prevent their deposit- 
ing their eggs. 

Of course Mrs. Householder was great- 
ly troubled with cockroaches of two or 
three species. First, there were small 
armies of the black cockroach (Z/a//a 
orientalis), which makes itself such a pest 
in the pantry and kitchen. Then the 
“croton bugs” (Ectobia germanica) lived 
all over the house, in cupboards and clos- 
ets; in the book-case, and even in the 
table-drawers. They fairly swarmed in 
an old safe-drawer—devoted principally 
to strings and empty paper bags from 
the grocer's, not a/ways thoroughly emp- 
tied. They got into the food, gnawed 
paper, ate the glazing from the cloth- 
covered books in the library, and made 
themselves at home everywhere, as there 
is nothing that they will not attack if it 
comes in their way and can be eaten. 
The black species, as the name implies, 
is of Eastern origin, and is supposed to 
have come from Asia, first spreading over 
Europe, and thence to our own country. 
Commerce has now disseminated the spe- 
cies throughout the world. The insects 
are miniature roaches the moment they 
burst from the egg, and are found in all 
sizes, from that of an apple-seed, or less, 
to respectable old patriarchs an inch and 
a quarter in length. The wings are not 
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acquired until the last moult of the skin, 
those of the male being a little shorter 
than the body, while with the female 
they are very rudimentary. The eggs are 
deposited in a mass, in a pod-shaped case, 
arranged in two rows upon either side. 
The American species (Periplaneta amer- 
tcana) is much larger than the preceding, 
and may be known by its longer wings, 
reaching beyond the body. It is very 
generally distributed. The * croton-bug," 
or German roach, is not more than half 
the size of either of the preceding species, 
and is much lighter colored. They are 
more frequently found in offices or in 
houses heated by steam. 

Cleanliness and powdered borax (the 
mineral sprinkled about their haunts) 
would have rid Mrs. H. of these pests, 
but Calantha was not over-careful to re- 
move barrels and boxes when sweeping 
in the pantry ; food was left around care- 
lessly, and things were often “tucked 
away" to save time, so the roaches “ in- 
creased and multiplied" without let or 
hindrance. Of course we will not hold 
that these insects can always be entirely 
eradicated — particularly the “ croton- 
bugs "—for most careful housewives are 
often troubled with invasions that come, 
no one knows how, or from whence, but 
the writer does hold that it is possible to 
keep free from them a greater part of 
the time. Persian insect powder or pyre- 
thrum is also a safe and useful remedy. 

Has the reader ever seen a clothes- 
moth, to know the little creature? or are 
the many-colored millers that fly to our 
lighted rooms in the early summer eve- 
nings taken for them, and slaughtered 
indiscriminately? “There is a moth- 
miller—kill it!” is the usual expression, 
as some poor night-flyer, 
with wings expanded an SO 
inch or more, flits across 
the room. Now be it un- 


derstood that all millers, = 
candle-flies, etc.,are moths; _ Wa 
but all moths are not P UM 


moths, as the name moth 
has been given to an entire group of 
nocturnal insects comprising many hun- 
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dred species, to distinguish them from 
another group, the day-flyers, called 
familiarly dué/erfises, The moth that in- 
jures our clothing is a minute four- 
winged insect, hardly expanding a quar- 
ter to half an inch, of a light cinnamon 
color, with the luster of satin, and witha 
thick orange tuft upon the head. The 
wings are long and narrow, and are most 
beautifully and delicately bordered with 
a silken fringe, which at thcir base is 
quite long. They begin to appear about 
May, and their eggs are deposited in the 
folds of curtains, under the edges of car- 
pets, in garments hanging in closets or 
placed in chests or drawers; and, in fact, 
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posing all garments that have been packed 
away in closets, wardrobes, or chests, to 
the air and the heat of the sun, in May 
or June, when the moths first appear, 
thoroughly shaking, brushing, or beating 
them before they are finally put away 
again. A few lumps of camphor will 
keep them out most effectualiy. It is 
also claimed that snuff or black pepper 
strewed under the edges of carpets will 
repel the moths from such situations. 
Furs should be well beaten, and placed 
in linen bags with camphor, and there 
will be little danger of injury. 

“The new Carpet-bug" (Anthrenus 
scrophulari@) is an insect that has been 


Fig. 6.—CAnPET 


anywhere where their larvae may find 
suitable food. These larvae—which do 
all the damage—construct slender cases 
of woolly fibers or soft hairs, cut into bits, 
joining them together by silken threads, 
and lining the interior of this cylindrical 
tube with the finest silk, The caterpillar 
carries his house around with him, en- 
larging it from time to time, as he needs 
more space, The full-grown larva meas- 
ures about one-fifth of an inch in length, 
is whitish, with a dark-colored head, and 
changes to a chrysalis or pupa, at first 
whitish, then chestnut brown, From 
this, in a few days, emerges the perfect 
insect, to lay more eggs for new genera- 
tions. 

Where care is taken to prevent their 
ravages, it is not a hard matter to keep 
free from them. Harris recommends ex- 
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imported from Europe, and which in the 
last three or four years has been quite 
destructive. The larvæ work beneath the 
borders of carpets where they are nailed 
to the floor, eating in those portions nu- 
merous holes an inch or more in diame- 
ter. " They sometimes live in the crev- 
ices of the floor, and following along the 
joint between two boards, cut entirely 
across several breadths of carpeting as 
with scissors.” The larve are clothed 
with hairs, as in the drawing, and when 
full-grown measure three-sixteenths of 
an inch in length. In color they are 
brownish, banded in two shades. The 
mature insect—only an eighth of an inch 
in length—appears in October, and may 
be known by its beautiful markings of 
white, black, and scarlet. Prof. J. A. 
Lintner, in his admirable report of this 
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insect,* says: "It will unquestionably 
prove an exceedingly difficult insect to 
dislodge. The ordinary applications of 
camphor, pepper, tobacco, turpentine, car- 
bolic acid, etc., are powerless against it. 
It has even been asserted that ‘it grows’ 
fat upon these substances..... The free 
use of benzine has been recommended, 
to be used in the saturation of cotton, 
with which to fill the joinings of the 
floors, and crevices beneath the base- 
boards. This is to be done in the winter 
months.” Kerosene oil is also recom- 
mended as less dangerous and equally 
efficient. 


* Thirteenth Annual Report of the New York State 
Museum of Natural History for the year 1876, 
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There is another household pest, the 
scientific name of which is Crmex lectula- 
fius. lt is hardly necessary to give its 
common name, and no housekeeper 
should tolerate them a day after discov- 
ering their presence. Washing the bed 
with soap and hot water to destroy the 
nits, or young ones, and applying to all 
crevices, cracks, and nail-holes a satu- 
rated solution of corrosive sublimate in 
alcohol (applied by means of a feather), 
is the best known and most efficient 
remedy. As the alcohol will turn varnish 
white, a little care should be exercised in 
using the preparation. A second appli- 
cation may sometimes be necessary. 

CHARLES RICHARDS DODGE, 


THE ROBINS. 


Wues morning lifts his languid eycs 
Above the silent hills; 
And vapors hang like misty shrouds 
O'er softly-flowing rills, 
While through my window, dewy-fresh, 
The lilac-odors float, ° 
A robin comes beneath my sill 
And pours his lusty note. 


His homestead is a mighty elm, 
Amid whose rafters rude 

Himself and partner yearly lodge 
To rear their dusky brood, 

And doubtless many a roving elf, 
Beneath a foreign sky, 

Oft sings of the green catbedral 
Where firet be learned to fly. 


Unlike the flaming oriole 
His dress is passing plain, 

A badge of crimson in the breast 
Being all that he can claim. 


Secure amid the trembling leaves 
His wife and children rest, 

Whilst he, with gallant eagerness, 
Berves breakfast in the nest. 


“Cheer up!’ I hear bim warble, 

“ Nights gloomy reign is o'er, 

And Phoebus! smile is breaking 
Upon the world once morc. 

There's heaith for all who labor, 
And to labor's to be blest, 

For the sunlight bringeth gladnesa, 
And the moonlight bringeth rest,” 


Ilove my brown philosopher, 
Bo earnest, yet s0 gay, 
And giadly lie awake to hear 
His unpretentious lay. 
Tve toiled thro’ many a weary tome, 
And many a sermon grim, 
Yet have not found auch store of hope 
As I have guined from him. 
AUGUSTUS WATTERS, 


THE TRAINING 


OF CHILDREN. 


FROM A PHRENOLOGICAL POINT OF VIEW. 


TE training or government of chil- 
dren has been a vexed, unsettled 
question almost from time immemorial. 
From one of the earliest records we have 
in the Bible, when King Solomon so 
tersely said, “ Spare the rod and spoil the 
child,” down to the books on manage- 
ment of the children of the nineteenth 
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century, only one or two of the great 
minds that have existed have given any 
good, permanent ideas that have been 
handed down as useful and beneficial, 
Among these we may mention Locke’s 
volume, entitled " Thoughts on Educa- 
tion,” and Jean Jacques Rousseau's four 
volumes, translated from the French. 
è 
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Locke's main idea is that “education is 
not so much learning facts as forming 
habits." 

We live in a progressive age and can 
not use altogether the books of the past 
on this subject; it.is doubtful even if we 
should use anything but our own com- 
mon sense. Those who feel that they 
have a failing in regard to government, 
might well read a few of the books of the 
nineteenth century on this subject, such 
as Jacob Abbott's volumes, entitled “ Gen- 
tle Measures in Training of the Young”; 
“H. H.'s” four articles on “Training of 
Children"; Herbert Spencer's work, and 
Miss Sewell’s work, entitled “ Principles 
of Education." The works of the above- 
named authors on training and education 
of children have done more good by the 
little practical suggestions there are in 
them than all the theories advanced in 
centuries past. In such a case as this and 
at such times, we naturally look for some- 
thing even better than thoughts express- 
ed by writers of the past, no matter how 
good. If parents and guardians were 
more apt to govern their charges by the 
common-sense practical rules found in 
Phrenology, there would be less trouble ; 
less talk of the bad manners of the pres- 
ent generation. 

When a parent studies the defects and 
virtues of each child separately, remem- 
bering that hardly any two children are 
so much alike that they can be governed 
in the same manner, he may then arrive 
at some settled method which in the end 
will prove beneficial. Alas! parents are 
too-often apt to think their precious 
charges unworthy so much attention and 
treat the younger and elder alike. A 
careful examination of each child’s idio- 
syncrasies from the cradle up to manhood 
must result in parents finding, if they are 
faithful and conscientious, that each one 
needs firm management throughout. Not 
using power in a tyrannical way, for that 
invariably gives a child a dim sense of 
your love of dictation, and he naturally 
rebels ; but kindness should be used with 
it to effectually carry out your designs. 
When a child has learned that the first 
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thing is to obey, then half his character 
is formed. It is easy for any child to get 
on in life if he once realizes that his good 
lies in obeying his superiors, not that his 
superiors have a right to dictate anything 
that is not for his good ; but if he realizes 
that his parents’ aim is to save kim future 
trouble, annoyance, and disgrace, and not 
love of power, he will be much more apt 
to fall in with their wishes. A child that 
has a sensitive or stubborn nature should 
never be whipped; half the evils in gov- 
ernment of children have arisen from re- 
sorting to corporal punishment. A stub- 
born child is invariably made worse, and 
a sensitive child will brood over it for 
days, and neither, naturally, will take the 
punishment in its intended light; their 
dispositions can not be improved by such 
means of government. 

The prevalence of corporal punishment 
in the days of our grandparents led to 
many serious results, many homes being 
quite broken up through its influence. 
This enlightened age, to be sure, has done 
awfy with it, in a great measure; still 
there can never betoo much said against it. 

“Men are but children of a larger 
growth," and if they treated their chil- 
dren kindly, firmly, and courteously, as 
they are supposed to treat their equals, 
they would realize and perceive a differ- 
ence immediately. 

Parents expect too much, and do not 
begin early enough in the government of 
their little ones, then mourn their way- 
wardness later, and wonder why they are 
afflicted with such rude, ill-mannered 
children. They forget that there should 
be no cessation in their work; that it is 
not the work of a day or year, or a thing 
that can be accomplished by the job. A 
quiet, unseen, unceasing influence for 
good, can do much more toward mould- 
ing a child's character in a perfect man- 
ner and eradicate the evil than a great 
deal of severe punishment at odd times. 
We have never seen a child which could 
not, sooner or later, be conquered by 
kindness, and there is no necessity at any 
time for being harsh, but the parent must 
use time and patience. 
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Many we meet think their work a com- 
plete failure if they do not see results at 
once ; and yet many of the children long- 
est despaired of, become the best men 
and women in after years, and acknowl- 
edge that their success in life was entire- 
ly owing to unceasing care and patience 
combined with judicious government, 
which so impressed itself upon them that 
it followed them through life. If we ex- 
pect aught but good of our children, even 


the worst, we can never succeed. Often 
their deficiencies are inherited from us, 
and we, knowing by experience where we 
have been benefited by certain treatment 
in such cases, can act accordingly. As 
Dr. Lyman Abbott tersely says, " Success 
is not fees, nor office, nor salary, nor land, 
nor machinery —it is results obtained ; har- 
vests reaped, garnered, distributed; hu- 
manity bettered; the nation improved; 
the world enriched." 
CECIL HAMPDEN HOWARD. 


THE STRANGER AT A SPANISH INN. 


AH the region for miles and miles 
around Arcos is thickly planted with 
olives, which give a pleasing aspect to 
this hilly country. It was late twilight 
when we came clattering into the ancient 
town, and were set down at the house 
wherethe diligence stopped, which seemed 
to be presided over by three old women. 
We were surrounded at once by a curious 
and helpful population, all eager to seize 
our pieces of luggage and bear them to 
parts unknown, The driver, who was our 
friend, appeared to be having a confer- 
ence with the old women as to whether 
they should have the plucking of us, 
or would send us to the regular posade, 
to which we wished to go. In the grow- 
ing darkness it was impossible to see 
where we were, or where the posada was, 
and it required all our vigilance to keep 
track of our luggage. After a great deal 
of confusion, we found ourselves trans- 
ferred, bag and baggage, to the posada, 
which was almost exactly opposite, in debt 
to half the loafers of Arcos for their valu- 
able assistance. The posada, the best in 
the place, showed no sign of light or life. 
We entered the stables, and made our way 
up a stone staircase to the hotel apart- 
ments. No obsequious landlord or land- 
lady welcomed us, but we at last discov- 
ered a tall, sour-faced maid-of-all-work, 
haughty and dirty, who condescended to 
show us a couple of clean but utterly 
bare little rooms, and undertook to get 
us something to eat. We felt humbly 
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obliged. The stranger in Spain, at most 
inns and elsewhere, is treated as if the 
most acceptable thing he could do would 
be to take himself speedily out of the 
country. Our apartments were furnished 
with Spartan simplicity; the guest is al- 
lowed a wash-bowl, but no pitcher, and the 
water given him in the bowl is supposed 
to be quite enough for his needs; but the 
bed, though the mattress is made of un- 
comfortable lumps of wool, is scrupulously 
clean. Our repast was all that we could 
expect. The person who is fond of taste- 
less beans will find Spain a paradise. In 
this land of olives, those served on the 
table are bitter and disagreeable, and the 
oil, in which everything is cooked, is uni- 
formly rancid. But it should be confess- 
ed that the oil is better than the butter, 
when the latter luxury is attainable. 
Something seems to be the matter with 
the cows. Ido not wonder that the Span- 
iards are at table a temperate and abstemi- 
ous race. It is no merit to be abstemious, 
with such food and cooking. The wine 
at Arcos, however, was a sort of manza- 
nilla, that made us regard any food with 
favor. It was a medicinal draught, with 
a very strong flavor of camomile; a very 
useful sort, I believe, in the manipulation 
of the market sherry, and exceedingly 
wholesome. So long as a man can drink 
this wine he will not die. I should rec- 
ommend the total abstinence society to 
introduce it into our country.—Adlantic 
Monthly. 
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THE CHIN AS AN INDEX OF CHARACTER. 


[t the experience of mankind is compe- 
tent to interpret facial indications, 
some of the “propensities” and “ per- 
ceptives " which Spurzheim lodges in the 
back rooms of his pan-sensorium must 
have a penchant for changing their quar- 
ters. “ Firmness,” for instance, which he 
locates in the posterior part of the upper 
head, undoubtedly manifests itself in the 
prominence of the chin. “ Draw a face in 
profile," says Winckelmann, “ and observe 
how timidity or its opposite can be ex- 
pressed by the shape of the lower jaw. 
Let the chin be receding, and your profile 
can be made to express pusillanimity and 
feebleness of character, even to the de- 
gree of imbecility. Then, without chang- 
ing any upper line of the profile, combine 
it with a prominent chin, and it will ex- 
hibit firmness. Exaggerate the promi- 
nence, and you can intensify that expres- 
sion to one of obstinacy and ferocity. 
That such contrasts are less striking in 
living faces is owing to the circumstance 
that we take in the expression of all feat- 
ures at a single glance, without analyzing 
the complex effect.” 

Have we not here a positive criterion, 
a rule without an exception ? Does it not 
occur to us, on after-thought, that a% 
warlike, aggressive nations have such pro- 
jecting chins, while the weak or degener- 
ate ones are more or less chinless? In 
their classification of the North Ameri- 
can aborigines the Spaniards distinguish 
between Judios mansos and Indics bravos 
(tame and savage Indians). The former 
comprise the different agricultural tribes 
of Central and South America, ignorant 
but harmless creatures, who subsist on 
a vegetable diet ; the latter the carnivor- 
ous savages of the North, who divided 
their time between hunting and warfare. 
In their physical characteristics these 
various tribes of the American autoch- 
thones could hardly be distinguished, if 
it were not for a slight variation in the 
color of their skins and a very marked 
difference in the shape of their chins. 
Our redskins Aave chins, though they can 
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not emulate those of the Indo-Germanic 
race; the Indians of Mexico and South 
America have none. In the profile of a 
vegetarian Indio from the neighborhood 
of Vera Cruz, the lower jaw recedes in 
a sharp line from the mouth to the throat, 
so that his nose, though not excessive in 
size, becomes ridiculously prominent. Ob- 
stinacy with a projecting chin and shrink- 
ing timidity with a receding one are here 
strongly contrasted, and the study of in- 
dividual faces proves Winckelmann’s rule 
to be almost, if not altogether, infallible. 
Can Professor Fowler point out a corre- 
sponding difference in the shape of the 
posterior skull?* “ Amativeness,” too, 
may or may not affect the bones above 
the nape, but Theophrastus, Galen, Della 
Porta, Lavater, Dr. Redfield, and all por- 
trait-painters, agree that it zs disclosed 
by the eye/zds, especially the lower ones. 
—Popular Science Monthly. 


* Yes, a relation is generally found to exist between 
the chin and the occipital region, especially the lower 
part. A well-devcloped temporal lobe usually accom- 
panies a large chin. 
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ROBERT FULTON AND THE CONSERV- 
ATIVES OF PUBLIC ORDER.—Seventy-five 
years ago Robert Fulton requested of 
Congress the use of the Hall of the 
House of Representatives, to deliver an 
address on the use of steam for propelling 
boats, but was refused; the “assembled 
wisdom " of the nation deeming the idea 
too absurd for the consideration of rea- 
sonable men. 


No MAN can safely go abroad that 
does not love to stay at home; no man 
can safely speak that does not willingly 
hold his tongue ; no man can safely gov- 
ern that would not cheerfully become 
subject; no man can safely command 
that has not truly learned to obey; and * 
no man can safely rejoice but he that 
has the testimony of a good conscience. 
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HOW A TENOR WAS SAVED. 
A MOONLIGHT night in the wilds of | one beside myself" as the party ex- 


Canada ; a tent, and a camp-fire, and 
five men sitting before it in various atti- 
gudes of slouchy picturesqueness. They 
had turned their backs upon civilization 
with the one paramount intention of do- 
ing as they pleased. This included many 
minor amusements, such as enjoyment of 
old clothes, fishing, hunting, cooking, eat- 
ing, etc., etc. A novelist, a reporter, a 
lawyer, a private citizen, and the public's 
favorite tenor, Signor Del Sante, made 
up the party. That day one of the guides 
had returned from town with supplies and 
the mail. Dick Halbreth, the lawyer, had 
not seemed altogether satisfied with his 
communication, making the fact known 
by various shrugs, groans, and whistles, 
which had “ given the thing away,” as Ike 
Hastings, the reporter, remarked, “Say, 
what's the use of sulking?" the private 
citizen inquired of Dick, who smoked his 
pipe in gloomy silence. 

“ [ guess you'd sulk if you had received 
sucha letter as I have to-day," Dick re- 
plied. “My wife says she is so lonesome 
and so wretched that she don't see how. 
she can possibly endure it another week. 
Idon't see what's the use of making a fel- 
low uncomfortable. Confound old Pratt, 
I say! Why couldn't he have brought 
supplies enough in the first place? If he 
had, this letter might have been quietly 
reposing in the post-office, instead of 
bothering me to death." 

“Is your wife sick?" the novelist in- 
quired. 

“She don't say anything about being 
sick. She was well enough when I came 
away, barring her red eyes. Heaven help 
a fellow, I say, who is married to a wom- 
an who weeps on every occasion.” 

“Tears are a sign of sensibility!” said 
Signor Del Sante, who had been humming 
softly to himself, while this conversation 
wus going on. “It should give you pride 
and pleasure, that your wife is miserable 
without you. Comrades, would you be 
pleased to listen to a little story of my 
own? It may not be worth much to any 
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pressed its desireto hear it; “but it may, 
perhaps, be of a little service. When I 
was very young, I married a lady of Genoa. 
She was very young also, and very child- 
like and simple, but singularly exacting. 
At least that is what it seemed to me. If 
I did not come at the exact moment, 
then she wept for fear that some accident 
had befallen me. When business took me 
from home, if my wife could not be my 
companion, then was she inconsolable. It 
would take me an hour to make my 
adieux, and then I would be compelled to 
tear her from my arms, and run, lest she 
should overtake me, and it would all have 
to be done over again.” 

“That’s my wife to a dot!” the lawyer 
interrupted, bringing his hand down on 
his leg with a resounding slap. 

“ Well," Del Sante proceeded, “after a 
while I became weary of so constant a 
display of affection, and at last the day 
arrived when I communicated to my wife 
my dislike of it. 

**] can not and will not submit longer 
to your tyranny, Itold her. 'It has at 
last become insupportable. On account 
of your tears I have no pleasure in the 
thought of coming home; and when Iam 
at home I can not enjoy myself, because I 
am always thinking of the trouble I shall 
undergo at parting.’ ” 

“That was a square deal!" Halbreth 
interrupted. again; “a man has a right 
to expect his wife to be a woman, and not 
a baby." 

“ Well, how did it work?” the novel- 
ist inquired, as Del Sante did not immedi- 
ately go on with his narrative. 

“It had a strange effect," he replied. 
“My wife did not contradict a single state- 
ment that I made, nor did she attempt to 
defend herself. When I left the house she 
received my parting kiss with all the ` 
coldness and impassiveness of a marble 
statue. 

*'Oh! Rosa!’ Icried. ‘This is not 
what I intended. I have only the wish to 
make you sensible like other ladies.' 
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** [ can only be myself,’ she said. ' 

* * But you are not yourself now,’ I told 
her. 

* «This is my other self,’ she replied. 

“That day I was more miserable than 
ever. We were living in Rome at this 
time, and I was studying very hard. My 
voice had begun to attract attention, and 
I had obtained a small engagement to 
sing in a very bad opera company; but 
that was nothing, as all I wished was a 
chance to show what I could do. My wife 
had a wonderful contralto, and we were 
accustomed to sing much together. She 
had been thoroughly instructed, and was 
also a fine critic. Indeed, she was as much 
my superior in intellect, as she was in 
heart." 

“Oh! that's the way the wind blows, is 
it?" Dick put in again. 

“Say, Dick," the novelist entreated, 
"it's very bad manners to interrupt the 
speaker." 

* We left our parliamentary manners 
behind us," said Dick, *but I'm mum. 
Drive ahead, Signor." 

* After this," Del Sante resumed, *there 
were no more tears, no more demonstra- 
tions of affection. My wife sang with me 
when I wished, or sang for me if I desired. 
Our friends frequently commented on the 
similarity of some of our tones. We had 
often amused our visitors by going into 
another room, and allowing them to guess 
which were Rosa's and which were mine. 
They were always puzzled. Before peo- 
ple my wife seemed the same as formerly, 
because she was never demonstrative in 
company." 

“Nor mine, either," Dick exclaimed. 
“ By George, those women are as alike as 
two peas.” 

“But when we were alone! ay, that 
was indescribable torture. My wife re- 
plied pleasantly when I addressed her, 
but never introduced a subject. When I 
` kissed her she was ice, although she never 
expressed by word or action that my 
caresses were unwelcome. This state of 
things was a thousand times worse than 
the preceding one; and, of course, could 
not long continue. ‘Do you know, Rosa, 
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that I will not longer endure such con- 
duct ?' I said to her, one evening toward 
the last. 

“Yes, I know,’ she replied, simply. 

«But the worst need not come!’ I 
urged. ‘ You have only to be sensible and 
kind to make everything as it used to be.’ 

“ She was deadly pale as she turned her 
eyes on my face, for a moment before an- 
swering. 

“There is no “used to be,”’ she said 
calmly; ‘and that is the worstof all. If I 
could remember one time when you did 
not scorn my love, I could be happy many 
times, thinking of that ; but there never 
was, so there is nothing but desolation to 
look back upon, as well as nothing to 
anticipate.’ 

“A few days after this I left Rome. I 
acted like a coward and a villain, but at the 
time I hardly knew what I was doing; I 
was beside myself with rage and mortifica- 
tion. Then, again, I had found out how 
much my wife really was to me, notwith- 
standing my dissatisfaction with the ex- 
cess of her affection. I had wounded her 
in the tenderest spot, and beyond repara- 
tion. This is the fault,of all mankind. I 
think we seldom appreciate our happiness 
until it is removed.” 

* May be,” said Dick sotto voce. 

“ After a few months spent in traveling, 
I obtained an engagement in Berlin, and 
my voice and method came to be well 
thought of. Indeed, I found myself quite 
popular. For some time I persevered in 
regularly sending remittances to my wife, 
but the money was always returned with- 
out a word.” 

* I don't know whether my wife would 
do that or not," Dick remarked, specula- 
tively. 

“Suppose you try and find out?” the 
novelist suggested, aggravated beyond 
endurance by his companion's interrup- 
tions. 

* Not that," said the tenor, gravely. 
“Loving, sensitive women are the same 
all over the world, and your wife would 
doubtless send your money back just as 
mine did. Well, one day I met with mis- 
fortune. A severe cold, which kept me 
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in bed for many weeks, left my voice 
thick and uncertain. My manager was 
kind, and the public indulgent, but after 
a while it began to be noised about that 
Signor Del Sante had lost his voice. My 
enemies—I had but a few, but they made 
up in ferocity what they lacked in num- 
bers—set about to ruin me. The high 
notes, those that had chiefly made my 
reputation in fact, were for a long time 
quite unattainable. My physician assured 
me that the slightest effort to sing would 
be disastrous. I knew it would be the 
death of my reputation to sing in public, 
and so I kept on making excuses until 
the time arrived when I must either sing 
or sacrifice my position, One day my 
manager said to me, * Del Sante, you must 
take your place right away, or I shall be 
obliged to find some one to fill it. I 
sympathize with you fully, but the fact is, 
your long illness has almost ruined me. 
Suppose we have a private rehearsal, and 
let me see how you make out.' I refused 
this, but agreed to appear the following 
week. I had so far recovered that I could 
manage most of the music as well as ever. 
Indeed, I did not know but forced rest 
would enable me to do better with the 
part than I ever had done. But the high 
notes! I dared not practice for fear of 
making things worse. There was one 
song which had always been received 
with the greatest enthusiasm. In fact, it 
seemed as if theaudiences could never get 
enough of it. There were several ad libi- 
ium passages, and so I had accustomed 
the people to considerable elaboration. 
The finale had always taxed my voice to 
the utmost, and such is the inconsistency 
and ignorance of even cultured audiences, 
that a better performance than usual in 
all the rest of my part, would not have 
compensated for the omission of a single 
rocket in the last display. The night 
came at last, and I appeared according to 
announcement. My welcome was some- 
what questionable, but after the second 
act I was called before the curtain. This 
would have been comforting if it had not 
been for the hisses that I knew were wait- 
ing for me in thelast act. Nothing could 
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avert them, I was sure. There was noth- 
ing to do but to alter the closing part, 
and take the consequences. As I left my 
dressing-room, all ready for the saciifice, 
the prompter handed me a little note. 
This is what it said: ‘Appear to take £, 
and trust the rest to Rosa.’” 

* How's that for high?" Dick exclaim- 
ed, with singular appropriateness. 

" Ah! comrades! if I could describe to 
you my feelings at this moment! I was 
in ecstasy. I was in despair. I was warm 
to suffocation. I was cold as ice. I was 
a saint in Paradise. I was a sinner in low- 
est hell. I was all things. I was nothing. 
Something of my state of feeling must 
have communicated itself to the house, 
for before I opened my mouth, the people 
were with me. It was fully five minutes 
before they would allow me to commence 
the favorite fong. 

* Ah! if I had failed at the last, what a 
stupendous failure it would have been, 
after such enthusiasm. But, comrades, 
I did not sing to those people. I sang to 
Rosa. Her little note was next my heart, 
and the fragrance of it made everything 
sweet about me. We had practiced to- 
gether so much in this very way, that I 
knew exactly what would be her method 
of attack, and she did not disappoint me. 
I appeared to take E as I was told. After 
the supreme effort of the evening, I could 
not have touched it even. Oh! how her 
voice rang out! How clear and brave 
was the tone. I have had many ovations 
in my life, but never such an one. I re- 
turned tothe stage a dozen times at least, 
but I did not dare repeat the song for fear 
the ruse might possibly be discovered. So 
the manager went on, and asked the in- 
dulgence of the house for Signor Del 
Sante, whose enthusiasm for his art, and 
devotion to his audiences, had already led 
him to make more effort than his strength 
would permit. There was only one per- 
son in the house beside myself who knew 
what had been done, and he was the 
prompter, whose place Rosa had occupied 
during the song. I was alone on the stage, 
and stood exactly in front of the prompt- 
er's box.” 
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* Didn't you sing the next night?” the | Idid not know howto value her until she 
reporter inquired, after a moment's pause. | was gone from me forever." 


“No, nor for many weeks afterward. 
I had convinced the people of my con- 
tinued ability, and could easily have been 
excused until I was perfectly recovered. 
Rosa, you sce, had not only saved me, but 
she had saved the manager also. As long 
as his tenor had proved that his voice 
was not impaired, why, the public would 
accept some other opera in which he was 
not cast. But—" 

“But what?” Dick inquired, impa- 
tiently. “Where is your wife now, Del 
Sante?” 

“In heaven, my friend. She died in my 
arms, two weeks after this memorable 
evening ; and, Halbreth, I have the inex- 
pressible misery of knowing that I killed 
her by my cruelty and meanness. I tried 
to transform the sweetest anf most loving 
woman that ever lived into a lukewarm 
every-day creature, whom, if I had been 
successful, I could never have cared about. 
The women who weep, and are lonely 
without their husbands, are not neces- 
sarily weak or babyish. Oh! no. My 
Rosa was stronger and better than I, but 


* You had time to make some explana- 
tions, didn't you, Signor? " Dick inquired, 
in a choking tone. 

* Yes, she knew at last that I loved 
her," Del Sante replied ; "and that knowl- 
edge, she told me, would make her happy 
until we were again united. If I did not 
believe that this was the truth, I should 
curse myself night and day. Comrades, I 
have imagined all the time I have been 
talking, that Rosa was listening to me. If 
my experience could do any of you good, 
I am sure she would wish me to relate it, 
for she was noble, unselfish, and true; 
and I—I am a repentant, heart-aching 
man, the lonely tenor of the * Rival Opera 
Company,’ whose popularity is due to the 
wife he scorned and deserted.” 

Dick Halbreth started for town early 
the next morning, and telegraphed his 
wife that he would start at once for home, 
if she said the word. She replied that 
she was feeling much better, and to stay 
and have a good time; so the party re- 
mained unbroken, 

ELEANOR KIRK. 


WINTER. 


"Tits winter now, and o'er the ground 
Where once the sweet-lipp’d flow'ret bloomed 
The weeds stand stark, and point like spears 
To skies that break in frigid tears. 
Above, the sky is draped with woe, 
And answering sadncss spreads below. 
The waves of wind dash o'er the plain 
And break in spray of snow and rain. 
"Tis cold and cheericaa on the roads, 

For singing birds thut loved and mated 
Have gathered, long ago, in crowds, 

Like men oppress’d, und emigrated. 
The leaves that fluttered like the wing 
Of frantic birds through happy Spring, 
Now lay all soiled and uncaressed 
Along tho mountain's rugged breast. 
On creeping streums, in valleys lone, 
Plecemeal the robe of Spring is strown. 
Tuc harvests, which in Summer rolled 
In wuves of beauty green and gold, 
Are now transformed, in " garners” Jay, 
Or gathered in the stocks of bay ; 
While in the crib beside the barn 
Are heaped the yellow banks of corp, 
The red-cheek'd apples, which had swung 
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Like bells of fire through Summer's sun, 
Now In the cellar stow'd away 
Mature their flavors day by day. 
Though Autumnu's glories all are gone, 
The sweetest times of all havc come, 
For in the house before the fire, 
Though all without be durk and railing, 
The dearest joys of life retire, 
Domestic sweetness never failing. 
There age and youth together brought 
Give thought to mirth, and mirth to thought. 
And all the charms that life can know 
Are fuscd before the ruddy glow. 
All, all fn age that sceme severe, 
And ali in youth that age can blame, 
Does now most amiable appear, 
Transformed before the cheerful fisme. 
Bo, welcome, welcome, long cold nights ! 
Bring all your troop of angry sprites 
And storm the house with howl and roar ; 
Throw up snow forts against the door. 
Yon but unite the happy throng, 
You but the dearest scenes uncover 
That ever mortal looked upon, 
That memory ever brooded over. 
MARL KABLINGTON. 
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ST. MALO AND ITS ROLLING BRIDGE. 


HE old town of St. Malo, in the de- 
partment of France called Ille et 
Vilaine, is built upon a small, rocky island, 
which communicates with the mainland 
by a causeway artificially constructed. 
The town covers the whole island, and is 
of no little importance as a center of 
trade and seaport. Strong ramparts sur- 
round it, flanked with towers and bastions, 
which impart a picturesqueness to its ap- 
pearance. The buildings are generally 
high and well constructed, although the 
streets, like those of the older towns in 
Southern Europe, are narrow. The most 
conspicuous building is the castle, built 
by Anne, duchess of Brittany, and which 
forms part of the fortifications. Includ- 
ing the harbor and the suburb of St. Ser- 
van, the population is upward of 21,000. 
The harbor lies south of the town, and 
has considerable extent, but its entrance 
is somewhat intricate, on account of the 
great number of small islands and rocky 
eminences which stud that part of the 
French coast. Large ships, however, can 
enter, and find a secure roadstead therein, 
A broad quay runs just under the walls of 
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the town, and lines the harbor, thus fur- 
nishing a convenient landing for cargoes. 
The trade, both export and import, is 
considerable. The products of the fertile 
soil of Brittany and the fabrics of its 
many factories are sent, in great part, to 
foreign markets, through St. Malo. Here, 
also, is an important center for the fish 
trade of France, vessels being fitted out 
for taking whales, cod, and mackerel. 
Perhaps, as a summer resort, St. Malo 
is even better known tothe outside world 
than as a commercial point, because its 
facilities for sea-bathing attract a large 
concourse of visitors in the warm season. 
Steamers from Southampton bound for 
points along the coast stop at St. Malo, 
and many English people are in the habit 
of making a short stay there in summer. 
One of the curiosities of the place, but 
quite a modern affair, is the rolling bridge, 
which runs between St. Malo and St. Ser- 
van. A view of it is well given by the 
illustration. Rails have been laid upon the 
ground, which is visible at low water, and 
over them roll the wheels of the great 
iron skeleton which supports the platform 
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of the bridge. The movement is by trac- | riage can be seen, and its rapid move- 
tion, a small steam engine on one side of | ment, when gliding across the channel 


the harbor working a cable attached to 
the frame of the bridge. The tide rises 
very high at St. Malo, so that when it is 
up, but little of the bridge's support or car- 


DISPELLING 


N the Toledo Blade, that well-known 
humorist, D. R. Locke, writes with 
becoming gravity on the above topic, in 
its application to a very common experi- 
ence in our fast American life: 

* What Western man is there who, after 
a stay in the new West of ten or a dozen 
years, did not go back to his old home in 
Massachusetts or New York, with great 
anticipations of “pleasure? He dreamed 
of it for months before starting, and he 
made careful preparations to make the 
stay at ‘the old place’ a longone. He 
called to mind the Jims and Toms and 
Susies and Marys of his boyhood, and 
thought how delightful it would be to 
meet them. He remembered Sloan's 
Pond, where he fished when a boy, the 
mill on the creek from the pond of which 
he had pulled so many bull-heads, the 
hill which every winter of his boyhood 
had been his resort with his sled, the old 
red school-house, every orchard and water- 
melon patch he had robbed came freshly 
before him. His blood coursed quicker 
as the train moved into the station (it 
was a stage-coach in his day), and he was 
in the seventh heaven of expected pleas- 
ure by the time he had got to his moth- 
er's house. 

* Disappointment of a most sickening 
kind followed. One Jim was in Wiscon- 
sin, another was lying in the graveyard. 
The village itself had changed so that he 
could not recognize it. The old Eagle 
Tavern was gone, and in its place was the 
Union Hotel. Peck's store, with the vil- 
lage doctor and justice of the peace sit- 
ting in front, was not there, but in its stead 


with its load of human and other freight, 
and that without any visible agency of 
propulsion, seems odd enough to the 
stranger. 
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was about the same as the one he had left 
in the West. The woods had all been cut 
off the hills, and Sloan's Pond in conse- 
quence had dried up, the mill had been 
torn down long ago, and the very river 
had shrunk. Possibly it was as large as 
ever, but men's eyes are different from 
boy's eyes. Round Hill wasn't exactly the 
shape of a sugar loaf, as he had always 
had it in his mind, and the laughing, 
romping, red-cheeked Susies and Marys 
of his boyhood, he found staid, sober, worn 
matrons with other Susies and Marys to 
care for. And when Tom came to him 
hefound him not a rosy-cheeked boy with 
his trousers hanging by one suspender, 
but a tall, bearded man, who had but a 
minute to give him. Jim, the most prom- 
ising boy in the village school, and the 
prize scholar in the Sabbath-school, who 
was intended for the ministry, he found a 
blear-eyed loafer, hanging about the gin- 
mills (in his day root-beer was the only 
beverage sold in the village), and Sam, the 
stupidest boy in school, was the principal 
lawyer in the county, and was being 
talked of for Congress. 

* And to add to his trouble, the dishes 
cooked by his mother, of which he had 
been so fond when a boy, tasted entirely 
different, and so he told the good old lady, 
and she replied with a sigh : 

“<I cook it just as I used to, but you 
must remember there is a difference be- 
tween a boy of fourteen who can relish 
anything, and a man of thirty. You have 
changed—not I.’ 

“ And so instead of making a long stay 
he found the place unendurable, and 


a huge block of brick buildings. The rail- | packed his valise and went home at the 
road had given the village a start, and it ' end of the third day." 
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THE ''BUSY BEES.” 


i yo must take your new cousin to 

see the ‘Busy Bees,’” said aunt 
Esther one day when I was making my 
first visit to my husband's relatives. 

* Busy bees, aunt Esther?” queried I. 
* Where are we to go to find them; and 
will they sting ? " 

“I will warrant you shall not be in- 
jured by them," replied the sweet old 
lady, laughing heartily—'' and this even- 
ing you shall see where they are kept," 
put in cousin Naomi. 

After tea we walked down the village 
street by the brilliant light of the 
November moon, and paused before a 
residence that [ had often noticed on ac- 
count of the beautiful and fanciful trel- 
lises, arbors, railings, gates, bird houses 
and dog kennel which ornamented the 
neatly, kept grounds, and the lovely 
specimens of wood carving that adorned 
the front piazza. I had thought every 
time I passed the house that its occu- 
pants must of necessity possess great 
wealth as well as exquisite taste. 

Before [ could ask a question cousin 
Naomi rang the door bell that was im- 
mediately answered by a cheerful-faced 
young woman who was introduced to me 
as “Miss Hillman.” She ushered us 
into a sitting-room which at first sight 
impressed me as being a little paradise 
of birds, plants and pictures, where com- 
fortable easy-chairs and lounges nestled 
in cosy nooks and corners. 

Through an open door-way I could not 
help noticing an unmistakable family 
group gathered about an extension table 
upon which burned an elegant German stu- 
dent lamp. One glance showed me a fire- 
place of the old-fashioned dimensions 
and design, where a jolly blaze flashed 
and crackled up the wide throat of the 
chimney, sending a cheerful glow over 
the large, handsome dining-room. I saw 
that the floor was of polished woods in a 
mosaic pattern that flashed back the 
dancing flames with a pleasing suggestion 
of warmth—an effect exactly the op- 
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posite from what one would have ex- 
pected. 

The father and five noble-looking sons 
were all in dressing gowns or jaunty 
jackets with bright colored facings, 
busily at work, while the mother, a mid- 
dle-aged matron, in a dress of soft gray, 
was reading aloud from a volume of 
poems. The younger of the sisters was 
arranging apples and pears in a fruit bas- 
ket at a side table. The reading pres- 
ently ceased, the mother rising, coming 
forward and greeting us most cordially. 

* Please, Mrs. Hillman, let us go out 
and sit down at the round table with the 
* Busy bees,’ ” said cousin Naomi. “We 
have brought our work with us so as not 
t9 appear as drones in the hive, and I 
want James to teach Charlie's wife here 
how to make that new shell tidy." 

My wraps were off in a twinkling. 
Mr. Hillman let go a knitting needle to 
give me a cordial hand-shaking, and the 
sons relinquished their several domestic 
and so-called feminine occupations long 
enough to acknowledge their introduc- 
tion to me in a way to make me feel at 
home. james exchanged his wood carv- 
ing for my worsted and crochet hook, 
and soon his deft fingers initiated me 
into the mysteries of the new Afghan 
stitch. After I had taken the work into 
my own hands he brought from the par- 
lor for my inspection a tidy of the same 
pattern that he had completed, pleas- 
antly explaining the “ins artd outs" ot 
the intricate design. As our party pretty 
thoroughly talked up the subject ot 
fancywork in general, I found that these 
boys were all adepts with the needle. 
Upon expressing my very natural sur- 
prise at this, Mr. Hillman explained : 

“You see, dear madam, our neighbors 
call us the ‘Busy bees’ My mother 
made a slave of herself waiting upon a 
large family of boys who were never 
taught that it was possible for them to 
take a step or lift a finger to ease her 
domestic labors—hardly to help them- 
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selves. She died a worn-out mother. 
The cause of her early death taught me 
a lesson, and I made up my mind that 
were I ever to marry I would try to be 
Considerate toward my wife, and were 
children given us, that I would teach 
them to be likewise. 

* Our neighbors say ‘the Hillman boys 
can do anything,’ and I think myself 
they are pretty handy boys for a mother 
to have about the house. They were 
taught from the first to be helpful, for I 
can see no reason why a maz should not 
devote some of his spare time in saving 
the steps of the women folks and in 
lightening their labors generally. My 
boys are as neat and orderly in their 
ways as my girls. They take care of 
their own rooms, and they can make 
fires, swcep, set the table (and put the 
cloth on straight), cook a meal of victuals, 
not excepting the bread and pastry, and 
wash and iron. We can not afford to 
hire servants, so you see we are really in- 
dependent. Mother here never does a 
washing; she don’t get the chance. It 
is over and out before breakfast is ready 
Monday mornings. Each of my boys 
can sew on the machine, and knit and 
darn their own stockings. They also do 
fancywork, as you see, on the evenings 
that are not devoted to reading and 
study—and their wood carving, I am 
very proud of that. You shall go over 
the house if you would like to." 

I declared it was what I would like of 
all things. I was surprised and delighted 
at every turn. It was really the prettiest 
house I was ever in, and it was furnished 
with exquisite taste. There were spec- 


imens of elegant woodwork in every, 


room—from the polished mosaic of the 
dining-room floor to elaborately carved 
cornices, moldings and mantels. About 
the rooms, halls and bay windows, 
were brackets, picture-frames, chairs, 
tables, bookcases, cabinets, and all sorts 
of beautifully carved knick-knacks. 
When I exclaimed anew over the 
amount of work accomplished, Mr. Hill- 
man said, “There are a good many of us 
and we make the most of our time, All 
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that I have shown you here in the house, 
and the ornamentations on the outside 
of the buildings and about the grounds 
have been done after our regular study, 
school and business hours—at times 
when many men and boys are sitting in 
stores, hotels and billiard saloons, or if at 
home, playingat cards, chess or checkers, 
or, perhaps, asleep on lounge or in easy- 
chair, while the tired women of the 
family are filling out their measure of 
daily toil." 

"But your wife and daughters" I 
asked ; "are they not spoiled by this as- 
siduous helpfulness on the part of your- 
self and boys?” 

* Not in the least. My girls are as 
active and efficient as their brothers. 
They have been taught to be thorough 
housekeepers." 

I was glad to have made the acquaint- 
ance of this family. * What husbands 
these young men will make !" thought I; 
“what thoroughgoing, practical men." I 
wondered why there were so few hives of 
bees—all * Busy bees"—like this one, 
with no drones. 

This is written as a suggestion merely 
to all young men whose leisure hours 
hang heavily pn their hands, and who 
on that account are led, in too many in- 
stances, to form evil associations. 

A. A. PRESTON, 


THE great objection urged by many 
hard-headed people against a liberal edu- 
cation is that when a boy has gone through 
college he is unfitted for manual labor 
and generally thinks himself above learn- 
ing a trade, but must support himself by 
his brains. If, however, while he is fitting 
for college he were at the same time learn- 
ing a trade by which he could support 
himself in whole or in part while taking 
his college course, such objections would 
be removed, and great good be done the 
youth. There are industrial schools, but 
they do not flourish as they will when the 
idea of combining theoretical and practi- 
cal training is popularized by adoption In 
our public schools. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE THEIR BEST SAFEGUARD, 


[From Transactions of Michigan State Medical Society.] 


IN view of the fact that there is still in ! ing in certain approved manners in cer- 


the world the most extraordinary mis- 
conception with regard to the truc func- 
tions of medicines and medical men, it 
may not seem wholly unfit that we should 
somewhat briefly advert to it here. 

As it existed among the people in 
earlier times, it amuses us now perhaps 
more than it surprises us; and when we 
recognize it still here and there among 
those in lowly favored circumstances of 
life, it usually makes little or no impres- 
sion upon us; but when we so often see 
it among the refined and cultured of our 
time we are sometimes led to inquire 
why itis. But this misconception is not 
confined entirely to the laity or to the 
crude charlatan, but more or less per- 
vades the educated and legitimate medi- 
cal fraternity itself ; and it is no uncom- 
mon thing to see among the younger 
members of our profession men confi- 
dently attributing to medicines particular 
cures that they never produced. And 
even the older practitioners, with quite 
an abiding faith, sometimes prescribe 
remedies that serve little more than to 
satisfy the minds of the patient and the 
doctor that the necessary and essential 
thing has been done in the premises. 

This undue credit to the effect of the 
drugs prescribed, when it occurs among 
medical men, probably arises mostly from 
the habit and routine of always prescrib- 
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tain kinds of cases; and when improve- 
ment takes place, forgetting to allow 
sufficiently for the healing power of time 
and nature herself, 

As it occurs in the masses of the laity, 
however, when they throw themselves 
unreservedly upon the mercies of some 
of the many artful impostors of the day, 
or, almost regardless of the man, cling 
to some of the schools of medicine or 
forms of treatment with an ardor that 
often amounts to fanaticism, it seems to 
arise from the fact that there is still in 
man an inherent tendency to rely alone 
on some mysterious or supernatural in- 
tervention in behalf of his physical as 
well as his spiritual welfare. Men in a 
great measure seem not ready to act upon 
the idea that while there may occur at 
times special and supernatural interven- 
tion in behalf of our spiritual welfare, it 
is nevertheless probable that the greatest 
amount of mental enjoyment is only ob- 
tained by the greatest amount of willing 
obedience to those social and moral laws 
of life which produce it. So with regard 
to our physical being, men largely rely 
upon medical aid and supernatural pro- 
tection, and neglect to observe and con- 
form to those natural laws which regulate 
and govern the functions of our organism 
in health and in disease. 

With medical men the hope to hit at 
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last upon the lucky remedy or successful 
plan has in all ages led to the adoption, 
at times, of many absurd modes of treat- 
ment that have been discarded after more 
careful observation and riper experience— 
sometimes to excessive dosing and too 
heroic treatment ; and sometimes to the 
other extreme, as in the high dilutions 
once generally indorsed and still some- 
times used by some of those who pur- 
sue what is called the homoeopathic 
plan. 

When, then, there are in the minds of 
those who devote themselves specially to 
the sciance and practice of medicine so 
many absurd notions with regard to it, and 
so much faith in much of it that is not 
warranted in fact, it is not a wonder that 
the masses, and even the educated por- 
tions of the laity, should treat us now 
and then, as they do, to such sublime ex- 
hibitions of their faith in some particular 
drug, plan of treatment, or school of 
medicine, while they evince often only 
very little knowledge or concern as to 
the proficiency or character of the man 
prescribing it. 

As nothing but hard-learned experience 
and frequently disappointed hopes in his 
scientific prescriptions will ever thor- 
oughly convince the young practitioner 
of their frequent inutility, so nothing 
but the proper kind of education on 
these matters will ever convince the 
people of their frequent too great con- 
fidence in the efficacy of drugs alone. 

To this end, the study of anatomy, 
physiology, hygiene, and particularly the 
laws of life, with the influence thereon 
of habits, conditions, and surroundings, 
should enter largely into, and be assid- 
uously carried all the way through, the 
education of the young, even if it be to 
the exclusion of almost no matter what 
other branch besides. And if the use of 
drugs be referred to at all in their educa- 
tion, it should be with an especial care 
that they be taught the facts as they 
are—that the essential and useful drugs 
are really few and their administration 
rarely necessary; that in the aggregate 
in the world it is probable enough that 
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more harm is being yearly done by their 
indiscriminate and unskilled use than 
there is good by their timely and judi- 
cious employment. 

Physicians can do much more than is 
usually done in this direction by their 
individual influence in practice. Each ' 
physician should constantly endeavor to 
establish in the minds of his patrons the 
fact that they should seek intelligent opin- 
ions and skilled advice more than pre- 
scriptions, And even at an occasional 
risk of losing patronage, when medicine 
is not required at all, he should dare to 
say so, and give the right advice instead. 
Doctors should be educators more than 
physic-mongers. Whatever time the oc- 
casion demands should be taken to fully 
explain the trouble for which persons pre- 
sent themselves, and the best regulation 
of living to be adopted under the circum- 
stances ; and for this opinion and advice 
alone, when kindly given, they should 
pay and generally expect to pay. 

Physicians should endeavor at all times 
to divest their practice of every appear- 
ance of mystery ; and in this connection 
they should certainly abolish the com- 
mon practice of retiring from the family 
and holding private conversation after 
having seen a patient in consultation. 
They should rather insist on some mem- 
bers of the family or persons most con- 
cerned being present when conversation 
may not advantageously be had with the 
patient ; otherwise such mysterious move- 
ments and awe-inspiring manners tend 
not at all to enlighten, but very much to 
becloud the minds of many people, and 
leave them a more ready prey to the 
quack, who can as well, and always does 
with effect, imitate those and all kindred 
mysterious ceremonies. 

Physicians can with the utmost polite- 
ness to each other and the very kindest 
consideration for the opinions of each, 
discuss conditions and agree on treat- 
ment in the presence of some of those 
concerned; and it is the people's right 
to see and know exactly what their phy- 
sician thinks and does in their case either 
alone or in consultation. 


If imposition and quackery are ever 
removed or lessened at all, it will be in 
exact proportion to the amount of correct 
information and thorough enlightenment 
the people may obtain on this subject, 
for it can never avail very much that a 
few educated and honorable practitioners 
labor to bring the comparative few whom 
they reach up to a reasonable and correct 
estimation of the practice of medicine, 
while the masses remain unable to dis- 
criminate between the ímaginary and 
what is real in it, or between the artful 
and unscrupulous pretender and the gen- 
uine medical man. As long as there isa 
general and popular demand for the dif- 
ferent forms of quackery, there will al- 
ways be found an ample supply; and 
legislation, though necessary and good as 
far as it goes, can never entirely prevent 
it. The early and continued education 
of each individual on the subject is the 
only successful remedy. 


THE INFLUENCE OF CHEERFULNESS ON HEALTH. 
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And since none can see and feel as 
welt as physicians the need of the people 
with regard to it, it becomes us and would 
seem our direct and humane duty to in- 
terfere, and move to the extent of our 
opportunity in establishing if possible 
somewhat of a medical education in all 
the common schools throughout the 
country. This is perfectly practicable, 
and probably would be nowhere unfavor- 
ably received. 

Let the people become properly and 
generally enlightehed on the medical 
subject, and we will not see them cajoled 
and carried away with extravagant adver- 
tisements and pretentious modes of cure, 
not even hear them ask: "Is he a home- 
opath oran allopath ?” but only hearthem 
inquire of him, as they should of one as- 
suming that capacity: “ Is he an educated, 
trained, ingenious, industrious, and in 
every way competent and upright medi- 
cal man?” 


THE INFLUENCE OF CHEERFULNESS ON HEALTH. 


(C FEERFETNERS exerts an impor- 
tant influence upon the health as 
well as contributing much to the happi- 
ness of mankind. The cheerful man, 
woman, or child is more likely to be 
healthy than the gloomy one. Cheerful- 
ness promotes digestion of the food, 
quickens the circulation of the blood, and 
facilitates the proper performance of all 
the healthy functions of the body. The 
food eaten with pleasant companions is 
less likely to disagree with the dyspeptic 
than that eaten in solitude. Some dys- 
peptic persons have often remarked, that 
when dining with friends and agreeable 
acquaintances, whose companionship 
cheered them, they might eat freely, 
without subsequent harm, of substances 
which were sure to occasion distress 
when eaten at home alone. Not a few 
have noticed that when feeling despondent 
or feeble while alone at home, the arri- 
val of pleasant acquaintances, or a visit 
to friends, would at once make them 
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cheerful and cause them to feel like new 
creatures. If short seasons of cheerful- 
ness will do so much for improving the 
condition of a person's health, it is easily 
conceivable that habitual cheerfulness 
would be a potent means of maintaining 
a constant state of healthfulness and 
pbysical enjoyment. 

It may be urged, however, that good 
health promotes cheerfulness, and, con- 
sequently, instead of cheerfulness being 
the cause of good health, it may be the 
consequence. It is true, that good health 
is conducive to cheerfulness, yet there 
may be good health without cheerfulness. 
The two, however, have been designed 
by nature to be intimately associated. 
Every healthy child is generally cheerful 
and happy. So universally is this the 
rule, that many are disposed to regard 
childhood as the most enjoyable period of 
human existence, and regret that they are 
no more to experience the pleasant joys 
of youth. The child, however, has its 
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troubles and sorrows, but is more cheer- 
ful than those of a “ larger growth,” sim- 
ply because it sooner forgets its griefs 
and gives itself to the enjoyment of the 
pleasant things of its existence. The 
child is really a better philosopher than 
the man, and, consequently, finds more 
enjoyment in life, thus preserving its 
cheerfulness. 

Some persons are notably more cheer- 
ful than others. For those who are natu- 
rally cheerful, it seemg easy for them to 
maintain their cheerfulness; but, how 
are the naturally gloomy to put on cheer- 
fulness? Will cheerfulness come at the 
bidding? The despondent can not be- 
come cheerful by willing it. The proper 
conditions must be complied with, and 
cheerfulness comes as its result. Well- 
directed efforts promote the attainment 
of cheerfulness. The mind must reso- 
lutely put aside corroding cares, keep 
aloof from worry, and take a hopeful 
view of the future. The mind may be 
active and devoted to the business of 
life, and yet so hold itself that life shall 
be full of cheerfulness. The cheerful 
mind is more likely to succeed in life 
than the gloomy one.  Cheerfulness 
strengthens the power of the mind as 
well as the body, and the cheerful mind 
is better able to cope with the difficul- 
ties of life than the gloomy mind is. 
The man who is busily engaged in busi- 
ness does not need to shut out cheer- 
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fulness from his life in order to succeed; 
on the contrary, by so doing he is less 
likely to succeed. By persistent effort 
every one niay attain to a fair degree of 
cheerfulness. Well-directed efforts are 
almost sure to be crowned with success. 
Every one who will, may be cheerful. 
Cheerfulness is one of the good things 
of life and is well worth possessing. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson well said: “The 
best part of health is a fine disposition.” 
It is more essential than talent, even in 
works of talent. Nothing will supply 
the want of sunshine to peaches; and to 
make knowledge valuable, you must have 
the wisdom of cheerfulness. Whenever 
you are sincerely pleased, you are nour- 
ished. The joy of the spirit indicates 
its strength. All healthy things are 
swcet-tempered. Genius works in sport, 


and goodness smiles to the last; and, . 


for that reason, whoever sees the law 
which distributes things, does not de- 
spond, but is animated to great desires 
and endeavors. He who desponds, be- 
trays that he has not seen it. As we 
advance in years and in knowledge from 
youth upwards, instead of becoming less 
cheerful, as is frequently the case, we 
should become more cheerful. Cheerful- 
ness not only best promotes health, but 
it also facilitates success in all of our 
undertakings, besides contributing to the 
enjoyment of life. 
HENRY REYNOLDS, M.D. 


>. 


A REMARKABLE WOUND OF THE BRAIN. 


[S the London Lance? not long since 
was published a brief account of a 
wound self-inflicted in the head, which is 
one of the few instances of singular 
tolgrance of severe injury to the brain. 
The case was communicated by M. Du- 
brisay to the Sociétó de Medecine de 
Paris. 

A man aged forty-four, in an attempt 
at suicide, sent a small dagger through 
his skull into the brain. The weapon was 
ten centimeters long and one wide. He 
had held the dagger in his left hand, and 
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given it with the right several blows with 
a mallet, believing that he would fall 
dead at the first blow. To his profound 
surprise he felt no pain, and observed no 
particular phenomenon. He struck the 
dagger, in all, about a dozen times. The 
man was a drunkard, but was sober at the 
moment of the attempt. When scen, 
about two hours later, the handle of the 
dagger was projecting from the skull at 
the junction of the posterior and middle 
third, a little to the right of the middle 
line, and in a transverse position. The 
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whole blade was imbedded except a part 
one centimeter in length. For half an 
hour unsuccessful attempts were made to 
get the dagger out. The patient was 
placed on the ground, two vigorous per- 
sons fixed his shoulders, and, aided by a 
strong pair of carpenter's pincers, repeat- 
ed attempts were made, but without suc- 
ces$. The patient and assistants were 
raised off the ground, but the dagger was 
immovable. These attempts caused no 
pain. More powerful mechanical instru- 
ments were then employed. The patient, 
who walked well, and complained of no 
headache, was taken to a coppersmith's, 
and by strong pincers the handle of 
the dagger was fastened to a chain 
which was passed over a cylinder turned 
by steam-power. 
drawing out tubes of copper, were so 
made that the more they were pulled 
the tighter they grasped. The man 


was then fastened to rings fixed in the : 


ground, and the cylinder was gently 
set in motion. Atthe second turn the 
dagger came out. The blade measured 
ten centimeters in length, of which nine 
had entered the interior of the skull. 


The pincers, used for ! 


The patient, who had submitted with the 
greatest coolness to these maneuvers, 
suffered no pain or inconvenience. Some 
drops of blood escaped, and in a few 
minutes afterward the man was able to 
walk away to a hospital, where he re- 
mained in bed for ten days, but without 
fever or pain. He then returned to his 
work, and the wound gradually healed. 
M. Dubrisay endeavored by a pcst-mor- | 
tem experiment to ascertain what parts 
of the brain had been injured. He drove 
the dagger into the head of a cadaver in 
the same situation, and to the same 
depth, and found that, without injuring 
the superior longitudinal sinus, it had 
passed into the cerebral substance, just 
behind the ascending parietal convolu- 
tion, and thus behind the motor zone ; 
the point had not reached the base. 
The difficulty of extraction had been 
due solely to the fixation of the instru- 
ment by the edges of the wound in the 
bone. 

[The dagger appears to have passed 
into the brain in such a manner as to 
separate the convolutions — or cerebral 
tissue—without lacerating them]. 
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FARINACEOUS vs, FLESH DIET—' MEDICINAL FOOD "—HINTS—BISCUIT—DBEANS— 
PUDDING, ETC. 


It must be encouraging to all who are 
interested in hygienic progress, to 
notice the change which is taking place 
in the opinion of people at large respect- 
ing food. It is not many years since 
Graham, Trall, Jackson, and that staunch 
pioneer in reform, the Water-Cure Jour- 
nal, were ridiculed and jeered at on ac- 
count of their advocacy of whole-wheat 
bread, oatmeal, corn-meal, fruits, and vege- 
tables, as more suitable food than the 
flesh of beast and bird. Their persistent 
adherence to the truth which history, 
chemistry, and personal experience re- 
vealed, won increasing attention, and to- 
day there are thousands who are ready 
to stand up, and in the strength of an 
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improved physiology and a clearer mind, 
declare their preference for food in which 
there is no smell of blood. And their 
testimony doesn’t excite raillery. No; 
for the toothsome porridge of crushed 
wheat or oatmeal, or the “ bran-meal ” 
loaf, is a familiar part of the table fur- 
nishing in almost every well-ordered 
household. And hundreds, yea, thou- 
sands, who still cling to their breakfast 
chop, would consider the meal incomplete 
if they were not served with a dish of 
oatmeal and milk. Where once the hot 
biscuit, smoking with the odors of soda 
and saleratus, was an inseparable adjunct 
of the morning coffee in hundreds of 
families, the dish of crushed wheat with 
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its dressing of milk or sugar is preferred. 
And paterfamilias somehow insists that 
it “sets better on his stomach " than the 
time-honored product of superfine flour, 
ycast, and a hasty oven. Now we find 
organs of conservative principles yielding 
to the pressure of truth. Even,the old 
London Lancet has admitted to its col- 
umns testimony in behalf of the superior 
nutritive value of cereal food ; and in this 
country hygiene, coupled with a bias to- 
ward vegetarianism, has several literary 
representatives. The growth of the trade 
in preparations of oats, wheat, barley, rice, 
etc., for convenient use, has been wonder- 
ful during the past ten years. Mills mak- 
ing different forms of wheat-meal, oat- 
meal, etc., their specialty, have sprung 
up in different parts of the country, and 
a hundred different names for as many 
different preparations have been known 
to the public. We have “crushed wheat,” 
“ cracked wheat,” “ pearled wheat,” “ gran- 
ulated wheat,” and “ wheatena,” and oat- 
meal with names descriptive of its rela- 
tive coarseness, “avena,” etc.; corn in 
several forms, any one of which is a great 
improvement on the “hominy” of our 
childhood. A New York provision dealer 
informed me that he sold twenty barrels 
of oatmeal now to one of ten years ago, 
besides having a large trade in its packed 
forms. All this shows, beyond cavil, that 
people don’t eat as much beef, mutton, 
and pork as they used to. 

Besides, I have noticed a good deal of 
discussion has been awakened in medical 
circles about the uses of vegetables and 
fruits as curative agencies; for instance, 
some claim that if a man sick with a 
fever be limited to a vegetable and milk 
diet, his chances of recovery will be in- 
creased; and some are of opinion that 
eruptive diseases are much less violent if 
the patient confine himself to fruit and 
bread. Thus a tendency is indicated to 
substitute a hygienic diet for the old pills 
and powders—to cure the patient by food. 
The quacks and charlatans who are quick 
to seize upon any popular tendency in its 
very outset, have been some time in the 
market with their “tonic extracts” of 
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wheat, oatmeal, celery, etc., the character 
of the “extract " being apparent enough 
on the first sniff after the bottle is opened, 
as for the most part composed of a very 
long - known distillation, remarkable 
chiefly for its Zoxzc properties. 

There is a humorous side to this in the 
fact that men should turn to good and 
natural food, the very thing they should 
eatat all times, as to a regimen possessing 
a medicinal property curative of their 
ills. However, for the benefit of those 
who will persist in looking upon oatmeal 
as a substance for gruel, and cracked 
wheat as only fit for dyspeptics, I insist, 
on the authority of medical science, that 
asparagus has much value as a diuretic, 
and is excellent for those troubled with 
rheumatism. Sorrel is cooling in its 
effect upon the blood in fevers. The 
carrot, of which the yellow core should 
be rejected, because not easily digested, 
is helpful in liver derangement. Cauli- 
flower and celery are serviceable to pco- 
ple whose employments are sedentary, 
the former being easy of digestion and 
highly nutritive, and the latter cooling 
and refreshing to the nerves. The let- 
tuce has its value, too, in febrile excite- 
ment, but should be simply prepared, and 
not in the common fashion of the highly- 
seasoned and over-oiled salad, but boiled 
to adapt it to a delicate stomach, or eaten 
fresh from the garden with one's bread. 

As this contribution will form the last 
of the series of “ Leaflets " for the year, a 
few remarks are in point with regard to 
certain inquiries which have been made 
on the character of the recipes. As to 
salt, I advise the use of very little salt, 
as it is caustic in its nature, and consti 
tuted of elements, chlorine and soda, 
which are not, in the inorganic state, 
healthful. All condiments impair the 
taste and quality of good food, irritate 
the mouth and stomach, and incrcase the 
di:position to drink. 

Success in the production of good gems 
and bread depends much upon the flour , 
the Graham, or gluten, should be fresh, 
and procured from a trustworthy miller. 
The ordinary Graham flour of the grocers 
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should not be used without sifting, as 
there is usually a considerable amount of 
useless woody substance in it. 

Quick oven means one so hot that the 
hand can be held in it a few seconds 
only. Slow oven is one in which the 
hand can be held for half a minute. 
These definitions are as nearly precise as 
can be given without recourse to a ther- 
mometer. Tepid water is made with two 
parts cold water and one part hot; the 
temperature of the cold being about 60°, 
and that of the hot 212°, or at boiling 
point. 

Perhaps some of the difficulty which 
certain housekeepers find in baking 
gems is due to the tin pans they may 
use. The best pans are of cast-iron, 
made in sets of a dozen, oval in form, 
and not deeper than three-fourths of an 
inch, 


WHITE FLOUR BISCUIT. 


1 pint of sweet milk. 

1 tablespoonful of but-er. 

è teaspoonful of salt. 

8 teaspoonful of the Royal Baking Powder. 

2 pints of flour. 

Sift the flour, after atirring in the baking pow- 
der, several times before beginning to make the 
biscuit. Have the milk hot and the pan hot. 
Mix tho butter through the dough, stir all togeth- 
er quickly, and turn out on the kneading-board ; 
roll out into a form about t inch thick, and eut 
with a blecuit-entter, Place the sections in the 
pan closely together, and bake in a hot oven 
from ten to fifteen minutes. This recipe makes 
about twenty-five. 

RYE GEMS. 

1 quart of cold water. 

84 pints of ryc flour. 

Proceed in the same manner as for Graham 
gems, and bake ten or fifteen minutes longer. 
Those who do not like the taste of rye alone, 
can mix with it wheat flour or corn-meal, to thc 
extent of one-third of the whole quantity. If 
corn-meal be used, it is better to scald it und let 
it cool, before mixing up. 


BAKED BEANS. 


Take the quantity desired, wash them well, 
and put them to scak in cold water at night. 
In the morning early pour off the water, and put 
them iu a pipkin with cold water enongh to 
cover them, and place them on to cook. When 
they are tender, bnt not broken, skim them out 
into the bean-pot ; place a small piece of cooked 
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corned beef (if meat {s desired) in the center of 
them; cover the pot, to prevent a hard crust 
from forming on the top of tho benns; place 
them in a hot oven, and bake about three hours. 
If corned beef is not liked, substitute a pieco 
of sweet butter to moisten them, A small 
quantity of sugar enn be added, although I 
think the bean contains ample sweetness in itself. 
The success of baked beans depends much upon 
the first process of cooking in the pipkin. 


BEAN SOUP AND PORRIDGE, 


Dried beans cooked in the form of a thick 
soup are, perhaps, the most healthful for the 
average digestion. They should be cooked with 
plenty of water, in a double boiler, five or six 
hours, notil tho outside shell is thoroughly soft- 
ened, then strained; and when cold they will 
form a solid jelly. Such beau-food eaten with 
bread is delicious. 


BOILED SPLIT PEAS, 


Look them over carefully, and put them to 
cook with about three pints of water to oue pint 
of the peas. Cook slowly for three hours, or 
until they are soft. If cooked gently they may 
not need any more water. Huve them, however, 
any consistency you choose—about like mush is 
suitable, if they are to be served with vegetubies 
for dinner. 


GRANULA PUDDING. 


Take dry gluten and Graham gems, grind them 
into small particles. To one cup of the erumha, 
one quart of milk, one egy, half a cup of white 
sugar, one cup of seeded raisins are to be added. 
Put the milk in a pan over a steamer on the 
stove, stir the crambs in the milk, and Jet them 
stand until they all swell ; then remove from the 
stove, and, when cool, stir in the egg, well- 
beaten, the sugar and raisins; mix all together 
thoroughly, and pour into a baking-dish. Have 
a hot oven, and bake an hour anda half. The 
raisins can te omitted nnd more sugar ndded, if 
liked. —W. W. Cure. 


BREAD-AND-APPLE PUDDING. 


1 quart of bread crumbs. 

1i pints of milk. 

2 eggs. 

8 sour apples (medium sized). 

1 scant teacup of white sugar. 

Cut the apples in quarters, then alice them. 
Butier the pudding-dish ; spread a thick layer 
of bread crumbs on the bottom, then a layer of 
apple, with little bits of butter scattered over 
the top; then a layer of bread crumbs, a layer 
of apples and butter, lastly a layer of bread 
ernmbs. Beat up the eggs, mix them with the 
milk and sugar, 2nd pour over the bread. Bake 
in a hot oven about one hour, This rule is sufi- 
cient for eight persons. MIRA EATON, 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE. 


The Cause of Life.—We are getting 
down to it.  Bioplasm, protoplasm, etc., 
show us the mechanical composition of certain 
ingredients which somehow are alive and 
contribute to the making up of our bodies. 
Up to within a few years physiology did not 
suspect that there was any chemical differ- 
ence between dead and living protoplasm. 
But recent researches, beginning with an 
article of Pflüger's in 1875, point strongly 
in an opposite direction, One of the ablest 
essays in the affirmative was written last year 
by Drs, Oscar, Loew, and Bokorny, and pub- 
lished in Munich. The result of their inves- 
tigation goes to show that living protoplasm 
owes its property of life to the presence of 
aldehyde groups, which are characterized by 
intensely active atomic movement. When 
death takes place, it is coeval with and caused 
by a transformation of these aldehyde groups 
into amide groups, with diminished molecular 
motion, thus leading to cessation of action. 
What causes the transformation, however, is 
still an unsolved problem. 


A New Electric Light.—A new can- 
didate for favor in the way of an incandescent 
electric light, is that manufactured by the 
Bernstein Electric Light Manufacturing Co., 
of 41 Arch Street, Boston. This light has 
some special features, was patented as lately 
as June, 1882, and is based on entirely differ- 
ent principles from all the known systems of 
incandescent lamps, being unlike the Edison, 
Swan, and Maxim ; where each of these use 
a very delicate carbon filament as a light- 
giving body (and these filaments do not long 
withstand the action of strong currents of 
electricity, and economy in an incandescent 
system of lighting is obtained by an applica- 
tion of a strong current), in the Bernstein 
lamp, the light is given out by an unfusible 
and insulating material which has been cov- 
ered with a deposit of carbon having the 
shape of a cylinder. This lamp, the Bern- 
stein, gives a very brilliant light, which can 
be regulated or graduated just as appears 
desirable or necessary. 


The Comcet,— The last comet, known as 
E 1882, well deserved the attention it has 
received, for it was a very conspicuous object 
in our eastern horizon for some time to those 
who arose early to observe it. It was first 
observed in Colorado and Kansas, where it 
was reported visible to the naked eye on 
Sept. 18th. On the afternoon of the roth, 
as seen from the Naval Observatory at Wash- 
ington, it was in right ascension II hours, 
I9, 30", and declination north, 8', 40", The 
comet then presented the appearance of a 
short tail, with a bright head of considerable 
extent. In the telescope the nucleus showed 
as a confused mass of bright light, indicating 
a large comet. Extending on both sides were 
seen bright arcs of light, presenting the ap- 
pearance of a bird with outstretched wings. 
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The same afternoon a dispatch was received 
from the Observatory of Paris to the follow- 


ing effect: ‘‘ Thallon’s comet, observed at 
Nice about noon, Sept. 18th, 3 degrees west of 
the sun. .... Both tail and nucleus give 


the sodium lines extremely brilliant, very 
sharply divided and characteristic,” etc. 
This is the second comet that has shown a 
sodium spectrum, The displacement of the 
sodium lines would indicate a rapid move- 
ment of the comet toward the earth. From 
observations at Cincinnati and Cambridge on 
the 18th, 19th, and 20th, its approximate or- 
bit is thus computed: Time of perihelion 
passage, 1882, August 30.5; longitude of 
perihelion, 271 degrees; longitude of node, 
173 degrees ; inclination of orbit, 17 degrees ; 
perihelion distance, 27,000,000 miles. At the 
time of first observation the comet was about 
36,000,000 miles distant from the carth, and, 
at the time of the third observation, 32,500,- 
ooo. This corresponds to a rate of speed of 
1,500,000 miles perday. Assuming the above 
calculated results to be strictly correct, they 
indicate that the comet approached within 
15,000,000 miles of the earth in October, and 
for two weeks exhibited a train 30,000,000 
or more miles in length. -Last year one of the 
small ones observed came within 12,000,000 
miles of this planet, and this nearness was 
deemed extraordinary, Prof. Proctor, who 
at first denied that the present visitor was 
identical with the comet of 1843 and 1880, 
has acknowledged himself in error, and the 
celebrated English Astronomer-Royal, Prof. 
Piazzi Smith, has declared that the comet was 
identical with that of 1843 and 1880, and was 
almost certain to return in 1883, when it 
might fall into the sun. 


Vaile the Steam Engine.—Speak- 
ing of electric lighting reminds us that the 
use of electricity as a motor is developing 
rapidly, and an investigator in this line, Dr. 
Siemens, is certain that the steam engine is 
doomed. Its fate is first to be confined to 
the driving of large dynamo machines, which 
will distribute force at present supplied by a 
myriad of small and wasteful steam engines, 
and then to be superseded altogether by the 
gas engine. Gas and electricity may be mut- 
ually hostile, but they are to unite their forces 
in order to extirpate the steam engine. The 
unpardonable sin of the steam engine is that 
of waste. Even the best of them consume 
two pounds of coal per horse-power per hour ; 
whereas, says Dr. Siemens, when the gas-pro- 
ducer has taken the place of the complex and 
dangerous steam boiler, it will not take one 
pound of coal to develop one horse-power for 
one hour. But before gas banishes steam it 
will supersede coal as the agent for the de- 
velopment of steam. A pound of gas gives 
forth exactly twice the heat of a pound of 
coal, and even this may be improved upon. 
Dr. Siemens gives some startling figures to 
prove that the by-products of the coal annu- 
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ally used in gas-making are worth fifteen 
million dollars more than the coal used in 
producing them, without allowing anything 
for the value of the gas. Beside the products 
already utilized, 120,000 tons of sulphur are 
now wasted every year, which may yet be 
converted into a source of income. By abol- 
ishing the use of raw coal, Dr. Siemens 
maintains that science will ‘‘ banish the 
black pall of smoke which hangs over our 
great cities, and restore to them pure air, 
bright sunshine, and blue skies." Nor shall 
we have to suffer as compensation from the 
multiplication of enormous gasometers, The 
coal will be converted into gas at the bottom 
of the mine, and the gas carried by pipes 
wherever it is wanted. 


The Peach Traffic of 1882.—In 
writing of the great movement of peaches to 
market during a single week in September, 
an exchange says: ''On Thursday last up- 
ward of 250 car-loads passed through Wil- 
mington on their way to Northern and East- 
tern markets, and during the week not less 
than a thousand car-loads passed through 
that city. As there are about 500 baskets 
per car-load, there were nearly half a million 
baskets of peaches shipped north from the 
Peninsula (formed by Delaware and the part 
of Maryland east of Chesapeake Bay) by 
rail, while the shipments over the Old Do- 
minion route amounted to upward of 60,000 
more. Several steamboats are engaged in 
carrying peaches to Philadelphia, and a dozen 
more are engaged in carrying them to Balti- 
more, and it is safe to assume that the Penin- 
sula's contribution last week to the various 
markets was fully 750,000 baskets. In all 
probability this will be the great peach week 
of the season, and nearly a million baskets of 
peaches will be gathered on the Peninsula 
this week, of which amount nearly one-quar- 
ter will be picked and shipped or used by 
canners and driers‘at home to-day. On the 
Old Mixon day, or on the day when the 
greater quantity of peaches shipped to the 
North were of that variety in 1875, there 
passed through Wilmington, consigned to 
various cities, 4t9 car-loads, and while there 
will not be so many as that shipped to-day, 
there is every probability that there will be 
upward of 325 car-loads sent over the rail- 
road, while at least fifty car-loads will be used 
at home." 


Cost of Onc-horse Power.—Ac- 
cording to the following excerpt from the 
Schools of Mines Quarterly, the cost of one- 
horse power per hour is as follows, from ex- 
periments lately made at Carlsrhue : 


too H. P. Steam engine . E" « 95 pence. 
$ * + € e a agp “ 
2 " Lehman's caloric engine . . 331 " 
a " Hock motor . © « « deo) * 
2 '" Ottogasengine . . . 326 " 
a " Otto-Langen gas engine . |... 326 " 
a “ Schmidt water engine (fed by city 


water supply) . . . =» 1187 
Horses . à P " . $5.00 


EXEygieno for Horses.—Dr. C. E. 
Page gives the Medical and Surgical Jowrnal 
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some suggestions on keeping horses in health 
which are not only in agreement with the 
best teaching, but sustained by his own and 
others’ experience: 

“The custom of working or exercising 
horses directly after eating, or feeding after 
hard work, and before they are thoroughly 
rested ; baiting at noon, when both these vio- 
lations of a natural law are committed : these 
are the predisposing causes of pinkeye, and 
of most diseases that affect our horses, Keep 
the ‘horse quiet, dry, warm, and in a pure 
atmosphere, the nearer outdoor air the bet- 
ter, and stop his feed entirely at the first 
symptom of disease, and he will speedily 
recover. It has been demonstrated in tens 
of thousands of cases in family life that two 
meals are not only ample for the hardest and 
most exhausting labors, physical or mental, 
but altogether best. The same thing has 
been fully proved in hundreds of instances 
with horses, and has never in a single in- 
stance failed, after a fair trial, to work the 
best results. An hour's rest at noon is vastly 
more restoring to a tired animal, whether 
horse or man, than a meal of any sort, al- 
though the latter may prove more stimu- 
lating. 

“The morning meal given, if possible, 
early enough for partial stomach digestion 
before the muscular and nervous systems are 
called into active play; the night meal of- 
fered long enough after work to insure a 
rested condition of the body; a diet liberal 
enough, but never excessive: this is the law 
and gospel of hygienic diet for either man or 
beast. l have never tried to fatten my horses, 
for I long ago learned that fat is disease ; 
but I have always found that if a horse does 
solid work enough he will be fairly plump if 
he has two sufficient meals. Musck is the 
product of work and food ; fat may be laid on 
by food alone. We see, however, plenty of 
horses that are generously—too generously — 
fed, that still remain thin, and show every 
indication of being under-nourished; dys- 
pepsia is a disease not confined exclusively 
to creatures who own or drive horses. But 
for perfect health and immunity from dis- 
ease, restriction of exercise must be met by 
restriction in diet. Horses. require more 
food in cold than in warm weather, if per- 
forming the same labor. In case of a warm 
spell in winter, I reduce their feed, more or 
less, according to circumstances, as surely as 
Ido the amount of fuel consumed. I also 
adopt the same principle in my own diet. 
The result is, that neither my animals nor 
myself are ever for one moment sick.” 


Gonts to Protcct Sheep. — Some 
farmers in New Jersey have employed goats 
to protect their sheep from dogs. Two goats 
can drive away a dozen dogs, it is said, and 
two are about all a farmer puts in with his 
sheep. As soon as a dog enters the field at 
night the goats attack him, and their butting 
propensities are too much for the canine, 
who soon finds himself rolling over and over. 
A few repetitions of this treatment cause 
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the dog to quit the field, limping and yelling. 
Formerly, when a dog entered a sheep-field 
at night, the sheep would run wildly around 
and cry piteously. Since the goats have been 
used to guard them they form in line behind 
the goats, and seem to enjoy the fun. The 
idea of utilizing goats in this way came from 
the West, where they are put in sheep-pens 
to drive away wolves. 


The Oldest Newspnper.—The old- 
est newspaper in the world, the Celestials 
claim, and not without some warrant, is the 
King-Pau, or “ Capital Sheet,” published in 
Peking. It first appeared A.D. 911, but was 
irregular in its issues until 1351. Since then 
it has been published weekly until the 4th 
day of June last, when by order of the reign- 
ing emperor, it was converted into a daily, 
with three editions—morning, midday, and 
evening. The first edition appears early and 
is printed on yellow paper. This issue is 
called Hsing-Pau (‘‘ Business Sheet"), and 
contains trade prices, exchange quotations, 
and all manner of commercial intelligence. 
Its circulation is a little over 8,000, The sec- 
ond edition, which comes out during the fore- 
noon, also printed upon yellow paper, is de- 
voted to official announcements, fashionable 
intelligence, and general news. Besides its 
ancient title of Aing-Paw it owns another 
designation, that of Shuen-Pau, or ‘‘ Official 
Sheet.” The third edition appears late in 
the afternoon, is printed on red paper, 
and bears the name of 7ilani-Pau (‘‘ Coun- 
try Sheet"). It consists of extracts from the 
earliest editions and is largely subscribed for 
in the provinces. All three issues of the 
Kine-Pau are edited by six members of the 
Han-Lin Academy of Science, appointed and 
salaried by the Chinese State. The total num- 
ber of copies printed daily varies between 
13,000 and 14,000. 

The Center of Population 
CHANGING.—The center of population in the 
United States was 22 miles from Baltimore 
in 1790, and has moved westward at the aver- 
age rate of about sri miles every decade, 
never deviating to the extent of a degree 
north or south of the 39th parallel. The 
greatest progress was between the years 
1850--1860, when it traveled 81 miles from 
a point in Virginia to 20 miles south of Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. This movement was caused by 
the settlement of the Pacific coast. The cen- 
ter of population in 1870 was 48 miles north- 
east of Cincinnati. According to the last cen- 
sus, the center had advanced westward 58 
miles, and deflected to the south, being near 
the village of Taylorsville, Ky., about eight 
miles from Cincinnati. It is anticipated that 
the next census will find it in Jennings Coun- 
ty, Indiana. Supposing the westward move- 
ment of population to continue, the central 
point should cross the Mississippi about 1950, 
not far from the mouth of the Missouri, It 
is considered probable, however, that it will 
never go so far westward, as there are large 
areas in the West which are only adapted to 


mining and grazing pursuits, and will support | 
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but a scanty population. The increase in the 
region beyond the Mississippi, after the close 
of the present century, may not much more 
than counterbalance that of the rest of the 
country, in which case the center of popula- 
tion will remain almost stationary in South- 
ern Illinois. 


Fat of the Old nnd Young.—The 
influence of age on the chemistry of the body 
is a departinent of physiology as yet very im- 
perfectly investigated. The composition of 
the fat, however, at different periods of life, 
is obviously one of the simplest problems 
connected with the question, and it has been 
lately investigated by Lanquer. In newly- 
born children the fat has a particularly firm 
consistence, constituting a peculiar tallow-like 
mass, with a melting point of 45^ C., (114° F). 
The fat of adults separates at the ordinary 
temperature of a room into two layers. The 
upper layer is completely fluid, translucent 
and of a yellowish color, and only solidifies 
at temperatures under zero, Centigrade. The 
lower layer is a crystalline mass, which has 
its melting point at 36? C. Further investi- 
gations were made on about a kilogram of 
each kind of fat. The fatty acids obtained 
from the fat of newly-born children (after pre- 
cipitation with hydrochloric acid), were found 
to melt at 51° C., and those obtained from 
the fat of adults had a melting point of 38 C. 
The former was found to contain three times 
as much palmitic and stearic acid as the lat- 
ter. The palmitic acid preponderated over 
the stearic in each kind of fat, but much more 
in that of children than of adults, the propor- 
tion being in the former four to one, but in 
the latter nine to one. There are 86 per 
cent. of oleic acid, 8 percent. of palmitic acid, 
and 2 per cent. of stearic acid in the fat of an 
adult ; whereas in the child the proportion of 
oleic acid is only 65 per cent., the palmitic 
acid 28 per cent., and the stearic acid 3 per 
cent. 


Overlonded Trees.—A tree over- 
loaded with fruit can neither perfect the fruit 
nor ripen its wood properly, and in a severe 
climate is quite likely to succumb to a de- 
gree of cold which, under proper treatment, 
it could have resisted perfectly. The grape 
'is very sensitive in this respect ; if overloaded, 
the fruit will not color or ripen, nor will the 
wood ripen. 


A SAPONACEOUS PEACE-MAKER. 


Messrs. WATER & OIL 
One day had a broil, 
As down on the grass they were dropping, 
And would not unite, 
But continued to fight 
Without any prospect of stopping. 
Mr. Pearlash o'erheard, 
And, quick as a word, 
He jumped in the midst of the clashing, 
When all three agreed, 
And united with speed, 
And came out ready for washing. 


CHARLOTTE FowneR WetLts, Proprietor. 
H. S. Drayton, A.M., Editor. 


N. Sizer, Associate, 


NEW YORK, 
DECEMBER, 1882. 


READING CHARACTER FROM CON- 
D 


N intelligent teacher should have 

little trouble in determining the 
general drift of a pupil's character, for he 
has but to observe the boy or girl in as- 
sociation with the other pupils, and while 
engaged in study and at recitation, to 
obtain striking hints of what qualities 
are dominant, A child of eight is, to be 
sure, more freely expressive of his dis- 
position than a youth of thirteen ; but in 
the sports of the play-ground and under 
excitement, those much older indicate 
clearly the faculties which most strongly 
influence them. Large Firmness, Com- 
bativeness, Approbativeness, Self-esteem, 
Cautiousness, Friendship, Benevolence, 
speak out clearly in the conduct of 
children; and if the observer is ac- 
quainted with the characteristics of each 
faculty, he can read, to an extent which 
may be made of much practical utility, 
the general disposition and intellectual 
bearing of the young. It is not nec- 
essary that one should be able to locate 
faculties on the head —to trace their 
physical relations —although that is of 
importance in a close analysis; just as a 
parent need not be a proficient in medi- 
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cine to treat successfully the minor ail- 


ments of his children. A good acquaint- 
ance with mental classification, a knowl- 
edge of definitions, will enable one to 
interpret the language or phenomena 
of conduct, and so to obtain an insight of 
character which may be turned to ma- 
terial account. 

An incident in the school-life of a 
teacher, as related by herself, illustrates 
our point. She had charge of a school 
in a country town early in her career, and 
among her scholars was a boy about four- 
teen years old, who cared very little 
about study, and showed no interest ap- 
parently in anything connected with the 
school. Day after day he failed in his 
lessons, and detentions after school-hours 
and notes to his widowed mother, had 
no effect. One day the teacher had sent 
him to his seat, after a vain effort to get 
from him a single correct answer to ques- 
tions in grammar, and, feeling somewhat 
nettled, she watched his conduct. Hav- 
ing taken his seat, he pushed the book 
impatiently aside, and espying a fly 
caught it with a dexterous sweep of the 
hand, and then betook himself to a close 
inspection of the insect. For fifteen min- 
utes or more the boy was thus occupied, 
heedless of surroundings, and the ex- 
pression of his face told the teacher that 
it was more than idle curiosity that pos- 
sessed his mind. A thoughe struck her, 
which she put into practice at the first 
opportunity that day. “ Boys," said she, 
* what can you tell me about flies?" and 
calling several of the brightest by name, 
she asked them if they could tell her 
something of a fly's constitution and 
habits. They had very little to say 
about the insect. They often caught 
one, but only for sport, and did not think 
it worth while to study so common an 
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insect. Finally she asked the dunce, 
who had silently, but with kindling eyes, 
listened to what his schoolmates hesitat- 
ingly said. He burst out with a descrip- 
tion of the head, eyes, wings, and feet of 
the little creature, so full and enthusias- 
tic, that the teacher was astonished and 
the whole school struck with wonder. 
He told how it walked and how it ate, 
and many things which were entirely 
new to his teacher. So that when he 
had finished she said: “Thank you! 
You have given us a real lecture in natu- 
ral history, and you have learned it all 
yourself.” 

After the school closed that afternoon, 
she had a long talk with the boy, and 
found that he was fond of going into the 
woods and meadows and collecting in- 
sects and watching birds, but that his 
mother thought he was wasting his time. 
The teacher, however, wisely encouraged 
him in this pursuit, and asked him to 
bring bectles and butterflies and cater- 
pillars to school, and tell what he knew 
about them. The boy was delighted by 
this unexpected turn of affairs, and ina 
few days the listless dunce was the 
marked boy of that school. Books on 
natural history were procured for him, 
and a world of wonders opened to his 
appreciative eyes. He read and studied 
and examined; he soon understood 
the necessity of knowing something of 
mathematics, geography, and grammar 
for the successful carrying on of his 
favorite study, and he made rapid prog- 
ress in his classes. In short, twenty 
years later he was eminent as a naturalist, 
and owed his success, as he never hesi- 
tated to acknowledge, to that discerning 
teacher. 

Character must express itself. 
ters not the kind of culture one has, his 
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conduct will indicate the type of his dis- 
position, as much as the lineaments of 
his face and the contours of his body in- 
dicate family lineage, and the systematic 
study of the phenomena of mental ex- 
pression will lead to conclusions, in par- 
ticular cases, which are scientifically pre- 
cise. 

PHYSIOGNOMY vs. PHRENOLOGY IN 

AUSTRALIA. 
A CERTAIN lecturer on physiogno- 
my, 

the West, where he practiced his art 


having some reputation in 


of delineating character with indefatiga- 
ble zeal, has«recently pushed his enter- 
prise into a new domain, by going to 
Australia. There he probably supposed 
that he had the public quite to himself, 
and could ventilate his views on the 
physical evidences of character with free- 
It would appear from what we 
have read in certain newspapers pub- 
lished in that far-off dependency of Brit- 
ain, that this physiognomist has sought 
to “magnify his office” by depreciative 
allusions and criticisms of the doctrines 
and practice of phrenologists. He even 
went so far as to publish an article or 
two in a prominent Sydney daily, in 
which a bold attempt was made to refute 
the proposition that “Size is a measure 


dom. 


of power,” culling from various sources, 
scientific and otherwise, apparent evi- 
dences in support of his assertion that 
the brain, by its development and con- 
tour, is not to be considered an index 
of mental capability; but that the face 
contains trustworthy signs, and should 
be preferred. In the face, however, this 
physiognomist includes the forehead, and 
imputes to that a typical relation to the 
character, which is of primary importance 
in his scheme of physical expression. He 
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must know that the frontal bone largely 
owes its shape to the development of the 
brain it covers, otherwise the data he cites 
in his attack upon Phrenology are not 
the fruit of his own readings in the physi- 
ology of the brain. It seems impossible 
that a man could have gone over a rather 
broad course of examination among au- 
thorities, if only to gather material for a 
settled purpose, without frequently mcet- 
ing with definite statements regarding 
the origin and growth of the brain, and 
how the cranium is related to it. But the 
man who can intimate that the forehead 
does not belong to Phrenology fully as 
much as to Physiognomy or any other 
system of character-reading founded 
upon the physiology of man, as this gen- 
tleman has endeavored to show to his 
public audiences, convicts himself of posi- 
tive hostility to Phrenology. 

His statements and published articles 
aroused the indignation of advocates of 
Phrenology, many of whom are to be 
found in Australia, and they replied to 
him through the newspaper he chose as 
the medium of his attack on the science. 
He found, probably to his great surprise, 
that he had mistaken the community, 
and that there were men who could rea- 
son profoundly from Gall and Spurzheim 
in that far-off country, and could meas- 
ure lances with him in his chosen depart- 
ment of professional work. - 

A controversy of some length was the 
result; in the course of which, as we are 
pleased to sce, the advocates for Phre- 
nology exhibited a good degree of polem- 
ical skill, and a fund of information bear- 
ing on the organization of the brain, and 
the evidences of its relation to the mind, 
which could not be otherwise than the 
fruit of extended study. It is noticeable 
that the physiognomist himself made no 
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replies to his critics, but that his cause 
was championed by another, whose abil- 
ity in discussion, while it shows the man 
of culture and literary experience, helped 
to impart to the controversy much spirit 
and interest. 


A New “MEDICAL Discovery ! ".— 
Alexander H. Stephens, at the close of 
his campaign for Governor of Georgia, 
said : 

“I think the stump sweat did me good. 
When I used to campaign a great deal I 
frequently went on the platform feeling 
hardly able tostand up. I would speak and 
perspire freely. Afterward a good rub- 
bing and a change of clothes would make 
me feel like a new man. In the recent 
trip I felt better after making speeches 
than I did before, except at Albany, and 
there the day was very hot. I believe a 
‘stump sweat’ has almost as much virtue 
as the dndian ‘ground sweat,’ a remedy 
they applied in desperate cases. They 
would dig a pit, as if for a barbecue, and 
when it was well filled with coals, would 
pour water in upon it. In the hot vapor 
that arose they would place their patient 
wrapped in a wet blanket. If that didn't 
cure him his case was hopeless.” 

We do not know but that Mr. Stephens 
is right, and that political stump-speak- 
ing, which produces the sudatory effects 
described, is a method of treatment allied 
to the hydropathic, and productive of cer- 
tain remedial effects much needed by 
most politicians. We've no doubt that 
the man who goes into a political cam- 
paign wholly in earnest believing that 
his cause is “holy, just, and true,” and 
after a day “on the stump” receives the 
attention Mr. Stephens enjoyed in the 
way of rubbing, changes, etc., would find 
the experience an excellent substitute for 
bathing in the Russian or Turkish fash- 


ion. If politics, stumping, etc., were not 
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so mixed, we don't know but that we'd 
try the treatment ourselves—if we had a 
chance. 


HOW DID YOU VOTE? 


SEIN of “stumping” prompts 
further remarks on political affairs. 
The fall elections have just taken place, 
and in many States scenes of bribery and 
fraud in the management of conventions, 
trickery and vote manipulations at the 
polls have been witnessed, exceeding per- 
haps almost any similar doings in the 
past. On one side, a successful hold on 
national affairs for nearly twenty years 
has encouraged politicians who claim loy- 
alty to that side to employ bold methods, 
for the assurance of a further term of 
control, which could not be sanctioned 
by either propriety or decency, and much 
less by justice. On the other sida, eager- 
ness to obtain the highest offices “in the 
gift of the nation,” has been accompa- 
nied by doings on the part of the primary 
managers and district bosses, in which 
conscience and honor appear to be to- 
tally minus factors. The good citizen, 
no matter what his proclivity might be, 
whether Republican or Democrat, if not 
too much absorbed in his private affairs, 
must have looked on the turbulent hordes 
of greedy politicians with feelings of dis- 
gust akin to those expressed by Mercutio 
in “ A plague upon both your houses.” 
The “good citizen!” When we reflect 
that four-fifths of the men who may be 
ranked under this category are good in 
every respect but one—that of duty to 
their civil relation ; that they take no in- 
terest in politics, and so permit a condi- 
tion of affairs in county, State, and na- 
tional Governments to which they can 
not allude without reprobation, we are 
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forced to conclude that they suffer justly - 
under the harrows of corrupt and igno- 
rant legislation, and should not complain. 
The men who conduct the business of 
society, the men who own the real estate, 
the farmers and mechanics, are numerous 
and strong enough to revolutionize po- 
litical affairs, if they would but take part 
inthem. The clamorous gangs of coarse 
pot-house loungers, the vaunting ma- 
chine-bosses, and whippers-in might con- 
tend at first, but their weakness would 
soon be evident before the calm, resolute 
power of the men whose intelligence and 
pecuniary resources give to American life 
what character for strength and nobility 
it possesses. We have no hope for the 
nation unless the “good citizen " comes 
forward and insists upon being counted 
in the game of politics, and because of 
his loyalty to law, and his provision of 
the means to pay the expenses of gov- 
ernment, insists upon havirg his say as 
to the men who shall administer that 
government. 

We think that the tendency is in that 
direction; that the “good citizen” is 
coming out, and that ere long a great 
change will be wrought in public matters. 
The extreme to which private jobbery in 
public measures has been carried has 
aroused so much indignant attention, 
that in the late elections there were in- 
timations of a growing spirit among vot- 
ers to support the better man and not 
the mere party candidate. We believe 
that the good Republican and the good 
Democrat can meet on this footing with- 
out a sacrifice of principle, and that while 
each may be desirous of the success of 
his banner—if there is one he can point 
to, as representing his true views—he 
is more desirous of purified methods 
in the selection of officials and in the 
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conduct of public business. He can not 
subscribe to ring combinations which de- 
fraud the people under a mantle of legal 
authority ; nor can he palliate the leader- 
ship of a man in a State canvass who has 
been convicted of embezzlement on a 
grand scale by the conscience of the peo- 
ple, if he did barely escape prison bya 
jury’s disagreement. Such bold crimes 
awaken the good citizen to a sense of 
duty, and persuade him of the necessity 
of independent personal freedom to re- 
form in political morality. 

Is it not time that the reign of propen- 
sity, selfishness, tyranny, greed, and igno- 
rance came to an end in public affairs ? 
But so long as the good citizen keeps 
out of politics, and like produces like, so 
long must it be expected to continue. 


- 


A BLUNDER, AND WORSE. 


UR attention has been called to an 

article published inthe Weekly Trib- 
une of Salt Lake City, which discloses 
a state of fecling in the writer’s mind to- 
ward Phrenology, in great part made up 
of elements, contributed by excited Com- 
bativeness and Destructiveness, in con- 
nection with decidedly unsound intellect- 
ual impressions. Possibly Approbative- 
ness has something to do, also, with his 
mental state, its'peculiar influence in his 
character being, let us suppose, very po- 
tent, and its special activity in this case 
being due, perhaps, to an unsatisfactory 
estimate of his powers by the standards 
of phrenological science. We copy a part 
of the article as furnished us by a clip- 
ping from the newspaper : 

* We all recollect how, in that old hum- 
bug of a PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, there 
were numerous cuts of living men whose 
craniological development was paraded 
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as exemplifying the unerring conclusions 
of Fowler's favorite phantasy. Among 
others, there was a cut showing the head 
of the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., and it 
was dilated upon as marking the highest 
development of moral power, and a bright : 
model upon which to mould and shape 
Christian skulls for all time to come. 
There was no bad point about Tyng; his 
perceptives, his responsives, his intellect- 
ual powers, his benevolence, his moral 
faculties, his spirituality, all assayed very 
high, and it was an absolutely sure thing 
that he would avoid the great fire test 
hereafter. There was nothing low or com- 
mon about Tyng; his cranium showed 
him to be the acme of the morality and 
intellectuality of modern culture and de- 
velopment. But that was while Tyng oc- 
cupied what was supposed to be the pin- 
nacle of American pulpits. It could not 
be foreseen that in spite of all his evident 
exact adaptability to that place, he would 
afterward find out that it was all a mis- 
take, and he wasn't that kind of a man; 
that he would descend not to ordinary 
business life, but to that most skeptical 
of all regular business, and become an in- 
surance agent, whose spirituality and faith 
in God must be pretty well eliminated be- 
fore he can *crack up' his business. Yet 
even this didn't satisfy him ; he presently 
begins the business of stock-gambling, 
like any Jim Fisk, and of course gets into 
the usual corners, and wriggles out of 
them in the usual way, and lands in the 
courts as natural as life, as the defendant 
in a suit wherein he is charged with 
swindling one of his old and confiding 
parishioners out of $3,552." 


This is sufficient to show the attitude 
of the Salt Lake writer—editor ?—to- 
ward this magazine, or toward phrenolo- 
gists, and needs no characterization on 
our part by metaphor or adjective, as re- 
gards motive or the terms by which it 
is indicated. Now, as to the fact in the 
case. The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
never published in its pages any such 
description of the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, 
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jr. Further, the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- | who has fallen under censure, without 
NAL never published a portrait, or a bio- | taking any pains to learn whether or not 
graphical sketch, or a phrenological de- | he has actually done a discreditable thing. 
lineation of the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, | Like wolves, when a poor fellow has got 
Jr. This statement, which may be veri- | down, they rush upon him, and tear him 
fied by any one who cares to take the | to pieces; their gall-dipped, pens appear 
trouble to examine the files of the said | controlled by a sheer malignancy. If a 
monthly, places the author of the above | man has done wrong, he should not be 

. Opprobrious aspersion in a most ludicrous | treated unjustly, much less should he be 
light. The unfortunate clergyman who is | pursued by rancor and vituperation. 
made to serve the purpose of his antago- In asking for justice in behalf of others, 
nism, we should not treat uncharitably. | we should not forget to ask it for our- 
We do not know thecircumstances which | selves, if propriety require, so in this con- 
led to his withdrawal from the ministry, | nection we would intimate to our con- 
and are not prepared to accept mere news- | temporary of the Salt Lake Tribune, that 
paper comments as exhibiting the true professional courtesy and honor should 
state of the case regarding his acceptance | lead him to withdraw the incongruous 
of a position abroad. To the discredit of | aspersions which he has permitted to ap- 
the press, there are too many connected | pear in his paper, and candidly own the 
with it who appear to delight in an op- | mistake in the same public manner as it 
portunity to sneer at and deride a man | was uttered. 
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| trev-column article is vead by four times as many 
| people as one af double that length. 

6. Always write your Juli naime and address plaine 
| ly al the end of your letter, Lf you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address below 


Go Our Correspondents, 


UESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST" ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one gues- 
Vion at a time and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
fenmen if a correspondent shall expect us to give 

im te bencht of an early consideration, 

le AN lnovikYy Fain ro RECEIVE ATTEN- 
fion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if not (hen published, the inguirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, Jor good reasons, 
by the editor. ] 

To Our Conrrinutors.—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
tf our contributors generally should observe (he fol- 


dowing rules when writing articles or communications | the breathing passage for man and beast. If 
intended for publication: 


1. Write on one side of the sheet only, It is often you wlll observe the animals uround you, you 


necessary locut the page into” takes" for compositors, | Will notice that when quiet the mouth is closed. 
and (hit can not be done when both sides are written 
upon, 

ce Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful in the matter of proper names and gquetations, 

3. Don ( write in a microscopic hand. as the coma 
posttor has to read it across his case, a distance oj 
nearly two feet, and the editor often wants to make 
changesand additions, 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about “Commercial note" sise are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor, 

S. Be brief: People don't like to read long stories. A 


iu. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. Us ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, ij 
they expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
is better, a prepaid envelope, with their hoe address, 
Anonymous letters will not be considered. 


SLEEPING WITH THE MOUTH OPEN. 
—J. M. M.—The only true way for one to sleep 
as regarda the position of the mouth, is to have 
it closed. Nature has desi;ned the nostrils as 


Breathing with the mouth open not only intro- 
duces the air too abruptly to the lungs, but also 
uffects the condition of the membranes of the 
mouth and alters the constitution of the secre- 
lions, One who sleeps with tlie mouth open, 
generally awakens with a dry, parched, dis- 
agreoable sensation, which does nol wear away 


very quickly. 
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GoTHS AND VANDALS. — Question : 
Please tell me who these people were. We often 
bear them meutioned in conversation. L. M. 

Answer: They were German or Tentonic tribes, 
who were prominent In the early part of our cra 
on account of thelr warlike nature. The Goths 
lived along the Danube and the Alps in the days 
of Rome, and the Vandals dwelt below the Bal- 
tic Sea. They invaded Italy and Africa and 
Spain, and made their prowess felt by the Roman 
armfes—even penetrated into the Roman capital, 
and carried off not a little booty. You doubt- 
less have heard of Alaric. Ho was the greatest 
of the Gothic kings ; captured Rome three times, 
and for a while wiclded sway as an emperor in 
the Roman Empire. Rome's final fal] in A.D. 
476 was brought about by the allied armies of 
the Goths, Vandals, Huns, Alani, and Franks. 
The history of these barbaric peoples 18 excecd- 
ingly interesting, not only in itself, but espec- 
fally on account of its connection with the de- 
velopment of European civilization. 


A FARMER'S ORGANIZATION. — The 
farmer should have a level head ; in other words, 
he should have a well-balanced organization ; be 
strong and vigorous in body, and clear and well 
developed in mind. He needs good perceptive 
faculties of lutellect, and a well-developed side- 
bead, especially in the neighborhood of Con- 
structiveness and Execntiveness, He needs to 
be a practical man; thorough-going, positive, 
energetic, clear in his discriminations, hopeful, 
in earnest. He does not need so much philoso- 
phy as he does tact, but the better his organiza- 
tion the better farmer he should be, 


NopDING HEADS.—Quwestion : Can you 
tell me what is the cause of persons nodding 
their heads, just as though they were bowing to 
some one? H. J. H. 

Answer: Such people have gotten into the bad 
habit of talking to themselves; carrying on an 
internal argument, and so on, and suiting the 
action to the thought. Large Benevolenee and 
Agrevablcness tend to the formation of the habit, 
Generally those who nod have Firmness more or 
less expressed, with atolerable degree of Com- 
bativeness, so that tho movement of the head 
adds, as they think, an emphasis to the internal 
remark. 


BATHING THE EYES.—Question : Is it 
good for the eyes to immerse the face in a bowl 
of clear water, and then open and close the eyes 
while under the water, doing this at night just 
before retiring ? H. G. 

Answer : It will not Injure the eyes to do so 
quickly in tepid water. The better way, we 
think, is to use a piece of soft sponge or linen, 
ani batho the oyes closed, and then to dry off 
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the excess of mofsture with a soft towel. No 


pressure should be exerted. 
[Several Answers must be deferred to our next 
Number.) 
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Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 
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IMPROVING THE MEMORY.—Many rules 
are given for the regulation and improvement of 
the faculties of memory. One 1s, that he who 
wishes to have a clear and distinct remembrance 
should be temperate with respect to eating, 
drinking, und sleeping. The memory depends 
very much on the state of the brain, and, there- 
fore, whatever is hurtful to the latter must be 
prejudicial to the former. Too much sleep con- 
gesta the brain, and too llttle depletes it; there- 
fore either of these extremes must, of course, 
hurt the memory, and ought carefully to be 
avoided. 

The art of memory Is little more than the art 
of attention. What we wish to remember we 
should attend to, so as to understand perfectly. 
We should disengage our minds from all other 
things, that we may attend more cffectually to 
the object which we wish to retain. If the mind 
is employed on this subject, that, and the other, 
It faila to center at any particular point. Many 
readers note in the margin of their books the 
most important passages, the strongest argu- 
ments, or the brightest sentiments. Thus they 
load their minds with euperfinous attention, re- 
presa the vehemence of curiosity by useless de- 
liberation, and, by frequeut interruption, break 
the eurrent of revelation or the ehain of reason, 
and at last close the volume, and forget the pas- 
eages and the thought. The act of writing, itself, 
In such a case, distracts the thoughts, and what 
is read twice is commonly better remembered 
than what is transcribed. But to write an 
abridgment of a good book muy sometimes be 
a very profitable exercise. 

The mind is seldom fit for close attention soon 
after meals ; the effort draws the blood and forces 
from tbeir proper employment in digestion, and 
stomach derangement is apt to ensue, to the dis- 
turbance of the brain and the prejudice of the 
health. Both the mind and body should be easy 
and undisturbed when we engage in committing 
things to memory, and, therefore, quiet and retire- 
ment are most fit for it. 

It la, indeed, hardly credible to what a degree 
both active and passive remembrance may be 
improved by long practice. Scaliger reports of 
himaolf, that jn his youth bo could repeat about 
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oue hundred verses, having once read them ; and 
Berthicus declares that he wrote his “ Comment 
upon Claudian? without consulting the text. 
To hope, however, for such degrees of memory 
88 these, would be equally vain as to hope forthe 
strength of Hercules, or the swiftness of Achilles. 
There are clergymen who can get s sermon by 
heart In two hours, though their memory, when 
they began to excercise it, was rather weak. 
Habita, to be strong, should be formed in early 
life, the memories of children should therefore 
be constantly exercised ; but to oblige them to 
commit to memory what they do not understand 
perverts thelr faculties, and gives thern n dislike 
to learning. In a word, those who have most 
occasion for memory—as students, orators, and 
public speakers—should not suffer it to lie idle, 
but constantly employ it in treusuring up and 


frequently reviving such things as may be’of, 


most importance to them, for by these means It 

will be more at their command, and they may 

place greater confidence iu it on an emergency. 
C. WHITTIER BROWN, 


Has No Dovust or Ir.—A correspond- 
` ent of Morgan, Texas, in writing to this office, 
says: “ Perhaps a few data of experience from 
oue who has lived iu Texas for twenty-five years 
may prove Interesting to some of your readers. 
For some time I have been closcly engaged in 
the investigation of mental phenomena; in 
fact, inherit a natural tendency to observe tho 
charocter and motives of the mind, and ever 
since I learned to read I have sought after and 
read everything that I could procure on Phre- 
nology. I made publie and private examina- 
tions in various parts of the State, and can con- 
sclentiously say that every close observation I 
have made only adds to the snm total of my 
phrenological evidence. Mistakes I have some- 
times made, but always found them to be the 
result of my carelessness instead of any defcet 
in the science. I feel that I am stating only 
truth when I say, that there is not a single indi- 
vidual of ordinary intelligence who will give the 
noble science of Phrenology a fair and impartial 
investigation, but will be convinced that the 
honest expounders of mental science, according 
to Plirenology, are among the most noble bene- 
factors of our raec, When I hear persons spcak 
lightly of this sclence or its teachers, I cousider 
them as objects of pity, beeause they have evi- 
dently been wrongly informed, aud do not un- 
derstand its principles; at least they do not 
understand that it is a part of wisdom to keep 
the mind open and ready for the reception of 
facts, however opposite to preconcelved opin- 
fons, W. Hl. DAY." 


FoR THE CONVENTION.—Editor of the 
JOURNAL: I must notice the suggestion made 
In the September number of the JOURNAL in 
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reference, to holding a Convention. It isa step 
In the right direction ; in fact, I think it necese 
eary, for the reason that we are improving scien- 
tifically, at the same time dinseminuting the truths 
of Phrenology to the publie as they were never 
presented before. The public has confidence in 
us, and it is growlug with the new generation, 
and it is our duty to stimulate this growth. TEB 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and T'he Phrenological 
Magazine are doing a great deal, but I consider 
that a convention would be an impulse to all in- 
terested in Phrenology. I should be willing to 
subscribe my share toward it, as a student, 
although, owing to my being so far away, I should 
not be able to attend its meetings. Perhaps 
there would be another, in course of time, held 
on my side of the water. 
Yours truly, 
Oldham, England, 


WILLIAM MUSGROVE. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. Kniaut, the new Lord Mayor of London, 
began business life as a warehouse porter in the 
city of which he is now chief magistrate. He 
enjoys (?) the glory of this high office one year. 


M. PASTEUR ls of low stature, but powerful 
frame, angular, spare, and weather-beaten. He 
is of humble origin. Although his reputation 
rests upon researches of the most material nat- 
ure, he is & sincere believer in spiritualism. He 
ja a man of few words. 


Tue Hon. Mark Francis Napler, the counsel 
instructed to defend Arabi Pasha, is the second 
zon of Lord Napier, formerly her Majesty's Am- 
bassador at St. Petersburg. Mr. Napier has not 
long been called to the English bar, and this 1s 
probably the first important brlef be hus ever 
held. 


Tue fifticth anniversary of the consecration of 
the Presiding Bishop of the Eplacopal Church, 
the Right Rev. Benjamin Bosworth Smith, of 
Kentucky, wus held in St. Paul’s Chapel in this 
city on October 31st. On Sunday, the 29th. ser- 
mons were dctivered by sons of the bishops 
who, together with Bishop McIlvaine, were con- 
secrated with Bishop Smith. 


Mrs. AMELIA BLOOMER, responsible for thc 
** Bloomer costume "—whleh, by the way, many 
good Ainerican. housewives still wear when 
about thelr kitelien-work —is a quiet, sweet- 
faced, white-haired ludy. 

Rev. Dr. Ray PALMER celebrated his golden 
wedding on the evenlug of Oct. 11th last, at his 
home in Newark, N. J. There was a large eom- 
pany of friends present, among them several of 
considerable eminence. Dr. Palmer is known 
for his authorship of several beautiful hymus in 
common use, 
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WISDOM. 


~M Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed." + 


POLITENESS i8 like great thoughte—it comes 
from the soul. 


WB carry all our neighbors! erimes In sight, 
and throw all our own over our shoulders, 


Sorrows are our hest educstors. A man may 
see farther through a tear than a telescope. 


. TRUE bravery is shown by performing with- 
out witness what one might be capable of doing 
before all the world. 


THE worst education which teacbes simplicity 
and self-denial is better than the best which 
teaches all else but this.— Thomas Hughes. 


A MODERATE self-confidence {s the foundation 
of true manliness of character, and the source 
whence huve issucd must of the noblest enter- 
prises in the world’s history, 


Poverty is hard, but debt fs horrible ; a man 
might as well have a smoky house und scolding 
wife, which are said to be the two worst evils of 
our life, —Spurgeon, 

KNOWLEDGE is as food, and needs no less 

Her temperance over appetite, to know 

In measure what the mind may well contain ; 

Oppresses else with surfeit, and soon turns 

Wisdom to folly, as nourishment to wind. 

— Milton. 

Noruine is easier than fault-finding, No tal- 
ent, no self-denial, no brains, no character, are 
required to set up in the grumbling business. 
But those who are moved by a genuine desire 
to do good have little timo for murmuriug or 
complaint,— Zobert West, 


HE that has no resources of mind is more to be 
pitied than he who ts In want of necessarles for 
the body, and to be obliged to beg our daily 
happiness from others, bespeaka a more lament- 
able poverty than that of a man who begs fur 
his daily bread. 


- MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men,” 


A KICK from an enemy often sends a man 
higher than a boost from a friend, For this 
resson love your enemles. 

AN old lady, boasting the other day of the 
progress made by her son in arithmetic, exult- 
ingly said, ** He's in the mortification table,” 
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“Yes,” said Feaderson, with energy, “that 
man has been the making of me.” ‘Hag he?” 
replied Fogg. ‘‘You are his first attempt, I 
suppose.” 


“Dear me!” said Mrs. Partington, the other 
day, * young girls nowadays are not what their 
mothers were, Half of them are suffcrers from 
nervous perspiration.” 


A Troy lawyer asked a woman on tbe witness 
stand her age, and she promptly replied: ‘I 
sold milk for you to drink when a baby, and I 
haven't got my pay yet.” 


A SUBSCRIBER writes to an editor In the West: 
“I don't want your paper. any longer." To 
which the editor replies ; ** f would not make it 
any longer even if you did; its present length 
jugt suits me." 


TeacHeR—“ Feminine of friar?” First Bright 
Boy—* Hasn't any.” . Teacher—' Next.” Second 
Bright Boy —'* Nun.” Teacher—* That's right.” 
Firat Bright Boy (iudignautly) — That's just 
what I said." 


In a certain street are threo tailors. The first 
to sct up his shop hung out his sijm : “Here is 
the best tailor in town." The next put up: 
" Here is the best tailor in the world." The 
third simply had this : ** Here is the beat tailor 
in this street.” Bright “feller” | 


j Her Cun, 


Tying her bonnet under her chin, 

She tied her raven ringlets in. 

But not alone in the silken snare 

Did she cateh her lovely floating hair ; 
For, tying her bonnet under her chin, 
'Bhe ded a young man’s heart within. 

THE company appeared to be discussing the 
subject of nocturnal assaults upon unoffeuding 
passers-by : “For my part," says Doctor X., 
“I was only attacked oncc in my life. I had 
been practicing about a year in a town of some 
importance, and one night I was set upon by 
four masked men, beuten to a jelly, alr, and left 
for dead." ''Did you never discover the anthors 
of the outrage, doctor?" “ Yes, sir. Starving 
uudertakers, sir.” 


A MEMBER of the House of Commons had 
been paying attention to a young ludy for a long 
time, and had taken her to the House so con- 
stantly that she became well posted in the rules, 
On the last day of the session, as they came out, 
he bought her a bouquet of flowers, and sald to 
her, * May I offer to you my handful of flow- 
er^?" She replied, "E move to amend, omitting 
all after the word *hand.'" He blushingly ac- 
cepted the amendment. They were married a 
few weeks since, 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as pudlishers see fit to send us. [n these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. Jf is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related im any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wae can usually supply any 
of those noticed. 


TRAITS OF REPRESENTATIVE MEN. With 
Portraits. By Geo. W. Bungay, author of 
*Off-Hand Takings," “Crayon Sketches,’ 
“ Creeds of the Bells," ** Pen Portraits," etc. 
12mo, extra cloth. Price $1.50. 


For him who finds biography an agreeable 
employment of his mind in the hours of leisure, 
Mr. Bungay has prepared a feast of good things 
in this well-printed and tastefully bound vol- 
nme, We have examined very many sketches, 
long and short, of men aud women whose merit 
and life-work were thonght sufficient to warrant 
& writing-up by somebody of greater or less skill 
in putting words together, but we have rarely 
met with a writer who possessed as pleasing a 
style, combined with so happy an adaptation to 
the description and analysis of humun charac- 
ter, as Mr. Bungay. He certainly appears at his 
best in this work, and it is easily inferfed that 
he entered upon ita preparation with zealous 
heartiness. The majority of the names on the 
list are or were personally known to him, and all 
have come within the radius of his study, so that 
he writes from the point of view of the original 
observer. A few names cited from the list—of, 
for instance, James Russell Lowell, Theodore 
Thomas, Wendell Phillips, Rev. Dr. Johu Hall, 
Thurlow Weed, William M. Evarts, Thomas C. 
Acton, Edwin Booth, Heury Bergh, Elbert 8. Por- 
ter, Samuel R. Wells, Rufus Choate, Sir John A. 
Macdonald, Rev. David Swing, Jacob M. Howard 
Bishop John Travers Lewis, Paul H. Hayne—in- 
dicate that live men and live issues for the most 
part engage his pen, and in presenting the array 
he does not attempt to cover a certain amount of 
space, so much as to present a fair review of the 
career of the men selected, and to show the char- 
acteristics which distinguished each In his sphere 
and the motivea which led him on to the success 
the world has acknowledged. A subject like 
Longfelluw, or Emerson, or Phillips, or Acton, 
or Edwin Booth, or- Hayne, finds a warm inter- 
est in Mz. Bungay, and he works upon it con 
amore, and extracts from it admirable lessons 
for the life-work of the future reader, en- 
couraging and happy motives for an ambitious 
youth, and interesting incidents worthy the 
perusal of ali. There is nothing dry, nothing 
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stale in this book, although some of the names 
are as "familiar as household words" to the 
intelligent American. Here is an extract, takon 
almost at random, from the *' pen-pictnre"' of 
Edwin Booth: “It is said by those who are 
competent to judge, that this prince of tragedy 
excels, not in elegant comedy, but in flerce sar- 
casn and 'eimulated madness.’ He has in- 
tense poetic sensibility, and being a ‘man of 
moods,’ like all men of real genius, he is un- 
equal in his efforts. Even when he seems to 
lack warmth and color, there is always artistic 
treatment and poetic expression [n his voice and 
manner. He studies, analyzes, and masters every 
point in a play, before ita presentation on the 
stage. He is not sutistied until the spirit of 
Shakespeare gives life to his ideal, The mere 
memorizing of the words in a drama is but a 
small part in his preparation. The text in type 
is a mere body without the avimating life, He 
does not rest until it contains a living soul, 
pulsing in the heart and throbbing in the brain. 
No detail of his study is neglected — historic 
&ccuracy is demanded, and the passion of the 
play is brought out as vividly as lightning from 
a thunder-cloud. A glance at the portrait be- 
fore me makes it plain and clear that the face 
and head represent a refined and cultivated man 
—one whose fine and delicate organization com- 
bines the tenderness of a woman with the maj- 
esty of ‘ the true prince.’” 

In this issne of the PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL 
is the sketch of the well-known artist of Ameri- 
can life and character, Eastman Johnson, which 
will more fully exemplify Mr. Bungay's manner 
of dealing with his subject, and we doubt not 
that they who read that will desire to read wbst 
the author has to say concerning other *' repre- 
sentative men” who have given our era charae- 
ter and progress in moral and Intellectual thingy 
The sketches are {llustrated, in each case, witi 
admirable portraits, so that, in this one respect 
the volume is of no small value to the American 
as an album of finely-engraved likenesses, whose 
fidelity to their originals is much above the 
averuge representation of faces in book-prints. 


WINES: SCRIPTURAL AND ECCLESIAS- 
TiCAL. By Norman Kerr, M.D., F.L.8., au- 
thor of “Unfermented Wine a Fact," etc. 

- 12mo, pp. 188. New York: National Temper- 
ance Society and Publication House. 

The cause of the affirinauts of the question, 
Were there two kinds of wine ? In ancient times 
is gathering strength, and comparatively little Is 
now heard from the negative. We had occasion 
within a short time to notice a book in which 
unfermented wine was discussed and testimony 
cited from secular and sacred authorities, and 
now a scientitic writer adds another, in the course 
of which, without prolix argumentation, he goes 
quite over the fleld. The question, we admit, is 
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not an easy one when considered with regard to 
the Bible aspects of winé, on account of the 
varying views of divines and commentators, and 
Dr. Kerr does not treat it in a cavalier spirit, but 
with much frankness, recognizing the difficulty 
‘of exact definition, when one comes to explain 
‘the terms used in the Bible to indicate wine. 
He shows in a brief paragraph or two how 
words have changed in significance among Ori- 
-ental peoples in their special application to bev- 
erages, and how *' winc" does not always mean 
the same kind. The miracle of Cana, so often 
quoted by the advocates of alcohol, is taken in 
hand by our anthor and, with much force of rea- 
soning, he shows that it was probably a harmless 
beverage which Christ produced. He cites, in 
this behalf, several early commentators who 
viewed the affair as an exhibition of powcr on 
the part of a divinely-endowed Person who ac- 
complished in a moment what takes scverai 
monthe each year in the ordinary process of nat- 
ure, the conversion of the watery sap of the vine 
into wine in the grape. In fact, the bóok is, in 
the main, a tabulation of authorities, going to 
show that the making of unfcrmented grape 
juice, of unfermented palm wine, etc., was not 
an uncommon practice in ancient times. We 
can commend the book ns an excellent one for 
references in the study of the question. 


SWABIAN STORIES. By Theodore Tilton. 
12mo, pp. 297. Price $1.50. New York: R. 
Worth ngton. 

Adding to his character of the popular iect- 
urer that of the poet, Mr. Tilton now invites 
attention to a new volume made up of legends 
drawn from that exhaustless fountain, old Ger- 
man life and character, and from probable eveute 
of mcdimval history. These legends are written 
in agreeable verse, which, at times, rises to the 
level of poetry and reminds ns of the manner of 
Browning. To average readers most of the 
“stories”? are new, and as they have becn so- 
lected with care, each having features of interest 
which remove it from the commonplace, we 
oplne that the volume will find a good market. 
The metrical stories number nineteen, the ma- 
jority being recitals of love and passion, some 
with dramatic consequences of gloom, but the 
majority are pleasant in result. Of the first type 
especially are “The Silver Bell of Stuttgart,” 
“The Romance of the Rothenberg,” while to 
the second class belong “The Ass of Hohen 
Neufen," “The Boast of Eberhart,” “ The Be- 
sieged Nuns of Kirchhelm," “The King's Wager.” 
We find the pretty story of the faithful wives of 
Weinsberg neatly done In rhyme in the list, and 
notice that Mr. Tilton has a ready command of 
various metres, nsually adapting an allegro or 
penseroso movement to the tono, be 1t guy or 
grave, of the story. 
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THE BODLEY GRANDCHILDREN, and their 
Journey Throngh Holland. By Horace E. 
Sendder, author of the Bodley Books, Small 
quarto. un 192. Price, $1.0. Boston: 

oughton, Mifflin & Co. 

This is the first volume of a second series of the 
Bodley books—the first series having to do with 
sights and things in American history and life, and 
telling stories of Europe, as home and abroad ap- 
peared thirty years ago ; while the second series 
will treat of matters as they are. The Bodley 
chiidren of the long timo ago have grown up 
and have children of their own, and the families 
make a tour in Holland, spending several weeka 
there. The parents give the children object- 
lessons, aa they travel from point to point, in 
history, and show the relations between Ameri- 
can and Dntch history. Asa preliminary before 
embarkiug New York ig visited, and its early 
history as New Amsterdam is reviewed. The 
convereationa] method is pleasing, and tho refer- 
ences to important incidents made in the style 
that can not bnt interest the young as completely 
as any of the fictitious story-books of the day, 
while the effect is incompurably better in im- 
pressing the young mind with many facts of his- 
tory and geography, which will prove of prac- 
tical service to them. This method of inftruct- 
ing children is most happy, and we welcome 
every volume of the Bodley storics. The one 
under notice is well illustrated with sketches of 
Holland scenery, noted places, buildings, and 
of the people. 


MABEL’S WORK: A Sequel to “The 
Voice of the Home." By Mrs. S. M. I. 
Benry, author of ‘The Pledge and the Cross,” 
ete, Price, $150. New York: National 
Temperance Society and Publication House. 
The sad close of what might have been a most 

useful life but for intemperate habits whlch 
found their origin in a home of wealth and re- 
finement, was depicted in feeling terms in “ The 
Voice of the Home’; and now we have in this 
new volume a description of the ministry of the 
young lady whose life had been closely knit to 
that of the unfortunate Roy Mason, iu a be- 
trothal, which appears to have stimulated her in 
a course of endeavor to reform the people among 
whom she lived—her own father and brothers 
too. She becomes a temperance missionary, 
and the 450 or more pages of the book are 
filled with incidente in her career, most of them 
suggestive of means which may be pursued by 
the reformera of the day in their great conflict 
with the arch foe to human peace and happi- 
ness, There are suggestions of special value to 
young people who would help on the cause of 
truth and purity. The story is an interesting 
one for the casual reader, but ite value consists 
mainly in the counsel given for temperance work 
in behalf of the young. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


CoLLEGE Cuts, chosen from the Columbia 
Spectator, 1880, '81, '82. By Benedict Herzog, 
H. McVicar, and others. Published by White & 
Btokes, of New York. Price, $1. Tothe people 
who ure fond of good Jokes, and to college boya 
particularly, this exceedingly well lilustrated 
book will commend itself. The drawings are 
generally well done, and convey the polnt forci- 
bly, in most cases with decided sharpness, 


Tos MowTHLY WeaATHER Review. Current 
numbers received. The extraordinary meteor- 
ology of the past summer and incoming autumn 
has rendered these reports of more than custom- 
ary interest, Tno revere storms in the Middle 
and Western States receive a large share of at- 
tention in the July and August numbers. The 
tables are well filled with the measures of the 
thermometer, the precipitation, and wind obser- 
vatlons. 


Toe PoPULAR ScreNCE MouTHLY for Novem- 
ber contains some matter of interest to the read- 
ers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL; especlaliy 
do we note the contributlons of Dr. Nathan 
Allen on “The Law of Human Increase," and 
* Ph$slognomic Curiosities,” by Dr. Oswald. 
Other topics are, ‘Sewer Gas," “Life Among 
the Battns of Sumatra," “Scientific Farming at 
Rothbamstead,”” 


DiiroeuES on Dring. By Benjamin Ward 
Richardson, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. This is a new 
volume from an eminent source, written in a 
style well calculated to obtaiu general attention. 
The fumiliar mauner in which thc subject of liq- 
uor-drinking ls presented renders it very different 
from the average temperance document or story. 
"There are three characters, a judge, his wife, and 
$ physiciun, who go over the field pretty fully, 
considering the relations of education and mod- 
eration, medicine and custom to alcoholic bev- 
erages, viewing the subject on all sides. Price, 
cloth, 50 cente; paper, 25 cents. Nationa) Tem- 
perance Society, New York. 


VENNOR'8 WEATHER ALMANAC, 1883, witb the 
compliments of The National Tribune of Wash- 
ington, D. C., iu which the Canadlun weather 
man deals out a series of ** forecasten” for next 
year, undismayed by his misses of 1882. The 
pamphlet, aside, however, from the prophecies, 
contains many items of value. Price, 10 cents. 


Lovett’s CATALOGUE 0f the Trees and Plants 
for the Autumn of 1882, Nurseries, etc., at Little 
Silver, N. J. 

Toe AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, and Otber 
Papers. A pamphlet in the series of “Tue 
American Kindergarten Library," published by 
the American Kindergarten Society, New York. 
It sets forth in a brief form the procedure in 
kindergarteu training, the maln object of whieh 
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as summed up, “is so to educate the children 
that the evils of our social, religious, and polit- 
ical life shall he avoided, to awaken thought on 
this subject, and to incite to the utmost effort in 
this great reform.” The American Kinderyarten 
Magazine, of which we have received three num- 
bers, is a pleasant publication, having in view 
the excellent object which has already been de- 
üned. The maguzine is edited by Emily M. Coo, 
of New York. Published ut $1 a year, 


Or» Yarns Knit TooETHER. By Jackson 
Slocum, of New York, Published by the Ameri- 
can Naws Company. A compilation of many 
good things which havo been published by the 
dally and weekly papers. Those humors con- 
tainlng most of the elements of hilarious incite- 
ment are illustrated, cartoon fashlon. 


OUR CONTINENT, an Illustrated weekly maga- 
zine, conducted by the author of “ The Fool's 
Errand,” with headquarters at Philadelphia, is 
well advanced ln ita second volume, As a 
weekly, It has taken good rank wlth the other 
literary publications which are established in 
public esteem.. Tbe Inside we think more at- 
tractive than the outside. We don't like the 
dingy, muddy cover, or the rude design of the 
tltle letters. 


Tue Caristian UNION, later numbers of which 
seem to us to be better somehow than this weekly 
has been—possibly because the topics which it 
discusses nre more famillar to our thought; at 
any rate, its treatment of current matters {s brief 
and practical, conferring information without 
welghting the reader with prollx talk. We like 
the way in which the political doings of the day 
are handled. 


THe MICROSCOPE AND 1TS RELATION TO 
MEDICINE AND PHARMACY is a bi-monthly, with 
which we must confess ourselves very much 
pleased. The discussions of instruments and of 
the results of listological and other work, are 
important to the physician and mlcroscoplst, 
and interesting to every lover of science. We 
hope the periodical will:be sustained. Prof. 
Stowell, of Michigan University, is cditor, and 
the subscription but $1 a year. 


THE UNIVERSAL REPUBLIO oF LABOR AND 
LEARNING, or the United States of Earth, by 
Georzc Prindio MacGregor, Iowa. An epltome 
of the author's views concerning what is practi- 
cable in the way of social co-operation, and that 
a refined morality and spiritual sympathy will 
secure true bappiness and prosperity. 


SEVENTEENTH annual Report of the National 
Temperance Society and Publication House, pre- 
sented by J. N. Stenrus, Secretary, and adopted 
by the Board of Managers, New York, May 9 
1582. 
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